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PREFACE 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  is  now  brought  to  a  close, 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  fully  equal,  in  interest,  to 
any  that  has  preceded  it. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given  to  new  fruits,  and  the 
desire  which  has  been  felt,  to  procure  information  respecting  all 
the  new  varieties,  particularly  of  pears,  has  induced  us  to  devote 
considerable  space  to  that  purpose,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
volume,  will  be  found  some  very  valuable  papers,  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning, Mr.  Downing,  and  others.  The  introduction  of  new  flow- 
ers, from  abroad,  has  not  been  so  great,  within  a  year  or  two,  as 
previously:  so  much  disappointment  has  been  occasioned  by 
hasty  importations  of  new  things,  that  amateurs  and  others  pre- 
fer to  obtain  some  correct  information,  before  they  purchase  at 
high  prices:  in  consequence  of  this,  there  have  not  been  so 
many  new  plants  noticed,  as  in  some  of  our  earlier  volumes. 
In  this  volume,  however,  we  have  described  a  great  number  of 
new  seedling  verbenas,  camellias,  and  geraniums,  the  produc- 
tions of  our  amateur  and  practical  gardeners,  and  most  of  them 
commended  as  among  the  finest  varieties  which  have  yet  been 
raised  of  these  admired  tribes.  Our  Floricultural  Notices 
have  not  been  as  extended  as  usual;  but  they  will  be  more  com- 
plete hereafter.  Among  the  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  is  to  be 
found  some  very  valuable  information. 

A  hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  horticulture,  through. 
out  the  country,  is  only  needed,  to  render  the  Magazine  more 
and  more  useful.  The  communications  in  the  present  volume, 
are,  several  of  them,  from  new  correspondents,  and  we  hope 
they  will  continue  to  give  us  their  sssistance;  for  their  kindness 
they  will  receive  our  thanks.  Some  of  our  old  friends  have  not 
been  so  communicative  as  in  former  volumes,  but  we  shall  ex- 
pect them  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  our  readers  in  the 
next.  So  far  as  our  own  labors  are  concerned,  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  impart  new  interest  to  every  volume.  Let  us  invite  every 
individual  who  appreciates  the  importance  of  one  Magazine  de- 
voted to  Horticulture,  to  come  forward,  and  give  it  his  hearty 
support.  C.  M.  H. 

BoBUm,  JVbv.  20,  1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMDNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul" 
ture  in  the  United  States^  during  the  past  year.  By  the 
Editor. 

The  close  of  another  season  brings  us  to  that  period,  when 
we  may  look  back  and  review  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  science  of  horticulture  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  we  had  the  gratification  of  an- 
nouncing that  horticulture  was  in  a  much  more  flourishing  state 
than  it  had  been  the  preceding  year;  and  it  was  our  hope  that 
It  might  continue  to  advance,  without  again  being  so  suddenly 
checked  as  it  had  been  in  1837.  But  commercial  affairs,  upon 
the  prosperity  of  which  horticulture  is,  in  a  degree,  depend- 
ent, have  been  again  plunged  into  embarrassment,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  a  portion  of  \he  community  drawn  away  from  the  peace- 
ful and  quiet  pursuit  of  horticulture,  to  the  din  and  bustle  of  the 
commercial  world.  Such  embarrassments  in  the  mercantile 
community  affect,  seriously,  the  interests  of  horticulture;  and 
improvements  which  would  have  taken  place,  but  for  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  state  of  things,  are  postponed,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity shall  again  occur,  when  leisure  and  the  pecuniary  condi- 
tion of  society  shall  enable  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  horticulture,  to  carry  out  and  complete  that  which  had 
been  long  contemplated.  The  year  opened  with  fair  encour- 
agement, and  a  rapid  advancement  in  horticultural  improve- 
ment was  confidently  anticipated:  it  has  passed  away,  and  we 
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have  recorded  much  that  has  been  accomplished .  The  present 
stale  of  things  will,  we  doubt  not,  gradually  pass  off  without 
having  been  but  a  momentary  clieck  upon  horticultural  improve* 
ment;  and  if  it  may  result  in  inducing  individuals  to  enter  more 
zealously  into  its  pursuit,  and  ihe  pursuit  of  the  kindred  sci- 
ence of  agriculture,  we  shall  not  regret  that  it  has  been  thus 
retarded,  but  regard  it  as  a  lesson  to  teach  the  community,  that 
in  the  noble  profession,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  is  to  be 
found  an  occupation,  which,  however  deeply  commercial  af- 
fairs may  be  depressed,  will  not  be  subject  to  embarrassments 
always  attendant  on  such  events. 

Tlie  past  year  has  been  a  highly  favorable  season  for  vegeta- 
tion: the  winter  of  1838-39  was  mild,  without  any  extremes 
of  cold,  and  less  damage  was  done  to  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
than  for  several'years  previous.  The  spring  opened  mod- 
erately, giving  promise  of  a  6ne  season,  and  was  followed 
by  a  warm  and  favorable  summer,  without  any  intense  heat, 
accompanied  by  frequent  genial  showers,  and  free  (with  one 
exception)  from  the  severe  storms  which  sometimes  occur. 
The  autumn — unusually  pleasant  and  serene — was  prolonged 
ahnost  into  winter;  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  full  growth 
and  maturity  of  every  crop,  and  ample  time  to  prepare  for  the 
severity  of  winter.  The  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  horticul- 
tural, community,  have  rea|)ed  a  rich  and  bounteous  harvest. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  enter  upon  a  notice  of 
some  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected,  so  far  as 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  ourselves  from  personal 
inspection,  and  from  receiving  the  assistance  of  our  correspond- 
ents. We  shall  divide  the  subject  as  heretofore,  viz: — the 
advancement  of  horticulture  as  an  art — and  the  statistics  of 
horticulture. 

The  Advancement  of  Horticulture  as  an  Art. 

Landscape  Gardening. — We  regret  that  we  are  not  enabled 
to  enumprate  some  specimens  of  improvement  in  the  true  sense 
in  which  the  art  consists.  The  mere  embellishment  of  small 
gardens,  or  the  planting  of  larger  ones,  does  not  come  within 
its  scope,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  record  the  existence  of  any  good  specimen  in  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  much  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
laying  out  of  gardens,  and  that  s.nall  beds  of  turf  are  occa- 
sionally introduced,  on  which  groups  of  flowers  are  planted; 
but,  other  than  this,  there  has  been  no  attempt  made,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  to  introduce  landscape  gardening,  even  among  the 
many  subtirban  villas,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
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large  cities.  It  will  be  our  effort  to  introduce  one  or  two  en- 
gravings in  the  present  volume,  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  common  mode  of  laying  out  grounds,  and  that  in  which 
landscape  shall  be  the  principal  feature.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
inducing  one  person  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, we  shall  look  upon  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  progress  of  this  department  of  gardening. 

Jirboriculiure, — The  same  remarks,  applied  to  landscape 
gardening,  may  be  applied  to  arboriculture.  Very  little  has 
yet  been  done.  Besides  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  a  few 
smaller  shrubs,  and  occasionally  some  forest  trees  of  the  first 
class,  for  the  embellishment  of  public  walks,  &c.,  not  much 
has  been  attempted.  It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  ihat  we 
learn  that  the  formation  of  an  arboretum  is  proposed  in  the 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  at  Salem.  Several  of  the  pro- 
prietors are  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste,  and  we  hope  to  see 
this  desirable  object  accomplished.  In  the  present  state  of 
gardening,  individuals  will  not  undertake  such  a  thing,  but  the 
proprietors  and  directors  of  cemeteries  may  do  so;  and  while 
tbey  ornament  their  grounds,  confer  a  favor  to  the  botanical 
student  and  the  public,  by  gathering  together  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  will  endure  our  severe  winters.  Their  relative 
beauty  and  eflect  in  plantations  may  thus  be  seen,  and  to  those 
who  are  about  laying  out  villa  residences,  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  simple  inspection  of  a  properly  arranged  ar- 
boretum will  be  of  great  value.  We  sincerely  wish  that  the 
intentions  of  the  proprietors  may  be  completed. 

Horticulture, — In  horticulture  we  are  gratified  to  find  more 
attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  products  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Many  of  the  best  of  them  have  heretofore  been  found 
of  only  medium  quality,  but  their  growth  is  now  an  object  upon 
which  some  more  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed.  Caul- 
iflowers, brocolis,  celery,  &c.,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  are 
now  found  in  the  market,  in.  the  place  of  those  of  ordinary 
growth.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  displayed  the  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  ever 
seen:  other  horticultural  societies  have  offered  liberal  premiums, 
and  have  thus  induced  many  cultivators  to  make  efforts  to  excel. 
Some  new  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  these  have  been 
recorded  under  their  proper  head. 

In  eastern  cities  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  remarkable 
improvements;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  time  to  look  for  such: 
very  few  gardens  of  any  size,  and  containing  a  variety  of  pro- 
ductions, yet  exist.  In  Salem,  Mr.  Manning  has  continued 
to  prove  new  varieties  of  pears,  plums,  apples,  &c«      We 
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have,  in  our  last  volume,  noticed  his  garden,  as  well  as  the 
more  prominent  ones  in  that  city,  and  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
them  in  this.  Mr.  Manning  has  some  notes  on  several  vari- 
eties of  pears,  which  we  hope  soon  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

In  Boston  and  vicinity,  the  same  steady  zeal  has  actuated 
many  of  the  possessors  of  gardens  to  add  all  the  choice  kinds 
of  fruits  to  their  collections.  The  shows  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  attest  the  labors  of  various  cul- 
tivators .  Some  importations  of  trees  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  not  included  any  varieties  very  superior  to  those  previously 
to  be  found  in  collections.  The  forcing  of  grapes  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending, and  the  ready  sale  and  the  good  prices  which  grapes 
command,  has  induced  many  to  enter  into  their  growth.  The 
retarding  system,  attempted  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Hagger- 
ston,  in  1838,  has  been  once  more  tested,  and  found  to  answer, 
fully,  the  desired  purpose.  Fruit  trees  in  pots  are  more  culti- 
vated than  heretofore,  and  in  limited  gardens  this  method  will  be 
found  to  answer  a  good  object.  Pine-apples  continue  to  be 
grown  in  admirable  perfection  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Mr. 
Cushing's,  and  some  superior  fruits  have  been  cut  the  past  sea- 
son. Very  few  seedling  fruits,  of  any  note,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  excepting  the  new  strawberry  raised  by  ourselves,  have 
been  brought  into  notice  the  past  year. 

In  Providence  there  is  a  better  spirit  manifested  upon  the 
subject  of  horticulture;  the  existing  state  of  things  we  have  re- 
corded in  our  past  volume,  from  a  personal  inspection  of  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  gardens.  Capt.  B.  W.  Comstock  has 
commenced  a  plantation  of  pears,  apples,  plums,  &c.,  embrac- 
ing many  of  the  finest  varieties,  and  will  soon  have  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit.  Very  few  gardens,  however,  can  enumerate  any 
great  assortment  of  fruit,  and  the  introduction  of  the  newer 
and  more  select  varieties  may  be  considered  as  just  com- 
menced. At  Stonington,  Conn.,  Mr.  Phelps  is  making  im- 
provements, as  noticed  in  our  last  volume. 

New  York  and  vicinity,  by  the  aid  of  two  new  societies, 
has  accomplished  much  more  than  in  previous  years.  The 
Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  has 
held  two  exhibitions,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Albany; 
and  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society  has  also  held  two  or 
three  exhibitions,  and  by  the  display  of  fruits,  &c.,  has  ex- 
tended a  taste  for  horticulture.  In  Brooklyn  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  attention  given  to  horticulture,  and  many  very 
fine  gardens  exist  there.  At  Newburgh  and  Albany,  on  the 
Hudson,  there  has  been  an  increasing  taste  for  fine  fruits;  and 
through  the  extensive  nursery  of  our  correspondents,  Messrs. 
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C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  of  the  former  place,  have  been  dissemi- 
nated a  great  number  of  those  kinds  to  be  found  in  private  gar- 
dens. Their  collection  is  select  and  choice,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  Messrs.  Downing  with  Mr.  Manning,  and  other  cultiva- 
tors in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  has  enabled  them  to  procure  all  the 
varieties  which  abound  in  our  gardens.  The  Albany  nursery 
also  contains  a  fine  collection  of  fruits.  At  Rochester  many 
improvements  are  in  contemplation;  but  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  any  individual  collection  of  fruits.  Growing 
grapes  under  glass,  or  forcing  vegetables,  has  not  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, been  introduced  to  any  extent.  At  Buffalo  there  has 
been  some  improvements,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  pages 
of  the  past  volume.  Other  towns  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  are  slowly  becoming  acquainted  with  the  newer  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  will  soon  effect  an  improvement  in  their  gar- 
cening. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  but  little  to  claim  a  notice.  With 
the  exception  of  Burlington  and  Princeton,  we  think  that  hor- 
ticulture can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  practised  to  any  extent 
whatever,  other  than  what  may  consist  in  the  cultivation  of 
large  peach  and  apple  orchards,  and  immense  crops  of  melons. 
Horticulture,  like  the  agriculture  of  New  Jersey,  does  not 
flourish  with  much  success.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favora- 
ble to  the  practice  of  each,  and  information  and  example  are 
are  only  wanting  to  induce  the  farmers  to  attain  to  the  same 
excellence  which  characterizes  the  agriculture  of  her  sister 
states.  At  Princeton,  R.  S.  Field,  Esq.,  has  a  very  hand- 
some garden,  and  has  introduced  many  improvements.  In 
Burlington,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentlemen,  conside- 
rab}e  has  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Hancock  has  introduced 
many  fine  fruits  to  his  nursery,  and  is  continually  adding  to  his 
stock  the  best  varieties.  We  have  noticed  his  nursery,  as 
well  as  all  the  principal  private  gardens  which  at  present  exist, 
and  their  good  keeping  and  general  appearance  is  highly  credit- 
able. Superior  vegetables  are  grown  by  the  gardeners  of 
Messrs.  Binney  and  Chauncey,  and  their  productions,  exhibit- 
ed before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  have  gained 
premiums. 

Philadelphia,  though  progressing  rapidly  in  floriculture,  has 
not  effected  many  improvements  in  this  branch  of  gardening. 
The  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  the  fruits  are  handsomely  grown;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  newer  sorts  has  been  less  attended  to  than  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York.  The  forcing  of  grapes  has  been  commenced 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  by  Mr.  Biddle,  and  we  believe 
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tbe  crop  the  past  year  was  very  large:  other  gentlemen  are 
adding  to  tbeir  gardens,  houses  for  tbe  ciiUivation  of  grapes  a;id 
other  fruits.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticuhural  Society  contin- 
ues in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  tbe  last  exliibition  was  the 
roost  splendid  ever  got  up  in  the  city,  and  was  attended  by  an 
immense  number  of  visitors.  Its  monthly  meetings  have  been 
interesting,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  in  the 
pages  of  the  past  volume. 

The  citizens  of  Baltimore  appear  to  be  awakening  upon  the 
subject  of  horticulture.  Though  favored  with  an  elevated 
situation,  a  good  soil,  and  a  climate  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  northern  and  eastern  cities,  very  little  has  yet  been  at* 
tempted  in  the  formation  of  gardens,  the  introduction  of  choice 
fruits,  or  the  construction  of  forcing  houses.  The  market  \s 
bountifully  supplied  with  excellent  vegetable  productions,  and 
with  a  great  quantity  of  the  more  common  fruits:  there  \Sy 
however,  but  little  of  that  zeal  exhibited,  in  the  growth  of  new 
fruits,  which  exists  among  cultivators  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Commercial  affairs  engross  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  much  superfluous  wealth  will  be  lav- 
ished upon  the  formation  of  gardens.  The  nursery  of  R. 
Sinclair,  Sen. ,  is  of  some  extent,  and  contains  a  very  good 
assortment  of  fruits. 

In  Washington,  there  has  been  more  exertion  made  the  past 
year,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty have  been  much  better  attended  than  the  year  previous.  Some-* 
good  gardens  exist  there,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  From. 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)  we  have  no  information  of  any  importance, 
and  refer  to  the  report  of  the  horticultural  society,  in  the  last 
volume,  to  learn  the  state  of  gardening.  In  Augusta,  and  oth- 
er southern  cities,  and  in  the  west,  horticultural  taste  is  increas- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  offer  any  particular  informatioa 
upon  the  subject. 

Tbe  introduction  of  new  fruit  has  been  less  the  past  year 
than  in  1838.  Some  few  varieties  have  been  grown  from  seed> 
and  these  will  be  enumerated  in  our  pomological  reports.  Mr» 
S.  Feast,  of  Bahimore,  has  raised  from  seed  of  the  SeckeL  a 
fine  pear.  In  Montreal,  Mr.  Corse,  the  grower  of  the  Nota 
Bene  plum,  has  fruited  a  few  apples  and  plums,  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  has  a  large  number  of  seedling  trees,  which  will  come 
into  bloom  next  year.  The  Rohan  potato  has  caused  much  ex- 
citement among  both  agriculturists  and  horticulturists;  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  important  vegetable,  and  well  worth  culti- 
vation by  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  possessing  such  a  re- 
markable variety.     Mr.  Corse  has  likewise  raised  a  new  potato^ 
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tvhich  he  l^inV^s  will  prove  very  valuable:  be  has  kindly  prom- 
ised 10  send  us  a  specimen  for  trial.  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.  has  raised  a  seedling  potato,  which  he  thinks  very 
valuable;  and  a  new  kind,  called  the  Pollard,  after  the  name 
of  the  grower,  has  been  introduced  to  notice,  the  past  year,  for 
the  first  time:  no  potato  surpasses  it  in  quality. 

Floriculture, — This  branch  of  gardening  receives  more  at- 
tention than  horticulture.  Almost  every  cottage  has  its  flower 
garden,  and  often,  when  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  found  in 
some  gardens,  they  will  contain  beds  of  choice  and  rare  flowers. 
The  planting  of  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  is  a  work  of  time, 
requiring  much  attention,  wiiile  the  flower  garden  is  but  of  an- 
nual duration,  and  can  be  renewed  or  not,  at  pleasure.  The 
introduction  of  rare  plants  has  fallen  off  sinee  1837  and  38, 
and  but  a  limited  number  were  imported  the  past  year.  New 
seedling  plants,  however,  of  American  growth,  have  rapidly 
increased,  and  our  catalogues  will  soon  enumerate  many  varie- 
ties of  some  families,  particularly  of  verbenas,  and  eamellias. 
Many  new  seedlings,  of  each  of  these  tribes,  have  been  noticed 
in  the  past  volume.  Some  seedling  dahlias  have  been  raised, 
which  equal  the  best  productions  of  the  English  florists.  At- 
tention seems  to  be  turned  rather  to  improving  and  cultivating 
plants  already  introduced,  than  to  the  addition  of  new  varieties 
which  possess  no  attraction  other  than  a  name.  The  tribe  of 
Cacti  a))pears  to  be  winning  its  way  into  favor  here,  as  it  has 
dt.ne  in  England,  and  sonae  fine  collections  now  exist. 

Boston  and  vicinity  have  made  considerable  improvements 
10  floriculture.  The  establishment  of  the  public  garden,  and, 
in  connection,  the  Conservatory,  has  had  a  good  tendency  to 
difiuse  a  taste  for  plants:  when  the  garden  shall  be  completed, 
though  we  think  the  plan  is  by  no  means  a  good  one,  it  will  af- 
ford an  agreeable  and  convenient  place  for  strangers  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  progress  of  gardening.  We  intend  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  garden,  with  an  account  of  the  Conser- 
vatory and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  plants  in  the  collec- 
tion. Some  fine  seedling  geraniums,  camellias,  pansies,  &c«, 
have  been  raised  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  latter  flower  has  been 
more  generally  cultivated  than  heretofore.  We  hope  to  see 
it  find  its  way  into  the  garden  of  every  amateur.  Mr.  Wales, 
of  Dorchester,  whose  visit  to  London  we  have  noticed,  has  im- 
ported a  variety  of  plants,  but  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  ascertain  what  they  were.  The  dahlias  flowered  exceeding- 
ly well  the  past  autumn,  and  the  shows,  particularly  the  one 
at  tlie  public  garden,  were  very  splendid.  The  result  of  the 
past  summer's  experience  has  showui  we  think)  conclusively! 
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that  the  causes  which  prevented  a  better  bloom  in  the  season 
of  1838,  were  wholly  beyond  control,  and  that  it  is  only,  in 
summers  of  moderate  temperature  that  we  can  depend  upon  a 
successful  growth  of  the  dahlia.  We  cannot  attribute  the  ill 
success  of  cultivators,  in  1838,  to  any  thing  but  the  intense  and 
burning  heat  of  the  summer  months.  Water  administered  in 
profusion,  both  over  the  foliage  with  a  syringe,  and  at  the  roots, 
will  somewhat  counteract  the  excess  of  heat;  but  no  care  will 
enable  the  cultivator  to  procure  satisfactory  results  in  such  sea- 
sons. Among  the  more  rare  flowers  which  have  expanded 
their  blossoms  in  our  collections,  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Strelitzia  augusta  and  Gloridsa  superba.  A 
collection  of  orchideous  plants  has  been  received  from  South 
America  by  the  public  garden,  and  the  plants  are  now  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Donald. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Perry  has  been  adding  extensively 
to  his  collection:  a  large  palm  house  has  been  erected  for 
plants,  of  the  handsomest  species  to  be  procured,  and  the 
height  is  such  as  to  allow  them  to  attain  to  something  like  their 
true  stature.  Mr.  Becar's  collection  of  camellias  has  been 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  many  fine  new  kinds.  In  New 
York  city,  there  has  not  so  much  been  done  as  in  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Boll  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  has  enter- 
ed wholly  into  the  growth  of  the  Jl/drus  multicaulis.  Mr. 
Duniap  has  raised  some  choice  camellias,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  Magazine.  Mr.  Hogg  has  continued  to  add  to 
his  nursery,  and  he  has  raised  several  very  beautiful  verbenas: 
he  has  also  grown  several  handsome  yellow  roses.  Mr. 
Tborburn's  display  of  dahlias  was  very  splendid  the  past  au- 
tumn. In  Rochester,  our  friends  inform  us  that  fioricultural 
improvement  has  been  considerable  the  past  year.  Several 
private  residences  are  contemplated,  with  fine  gardens  to  be 
attached.  Ellwanger  &  Rogers,  nurserymen,  have  purchased 
a  new  spot  of  land  near  the  new  cemetery,  and  intend  ,to  remove 
there  in  the  coming  spring.  Their  collection  of  plants  is  yet 
limited,  but  of  some  tribes  they  have  a  pretty  good  collection, 
viz.,  such  as  geraniums,  roses,  camellias,  cactuses,  &c.;  of 
.the  latter  a  large  number.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bateham, 
has  made  a  visit  to  England,  and  has  brought  out  with  him  a 
fine  variety  of  seeds. 

In  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Field  has  introduced  the 
method  of  planting  circular  beds,  on  grass  lawns,  as  described 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  131,  from  Loudon's  Suburban  Gardener. 
The  efiect  has  been  highly  pleasing,  and  the  plan  is  worthy  of 
imitation*     We  only  regret  that  we  were  unable,  in  our  late 
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visit,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Field^s  improve- 
ments ourselves. 

Philadelphia  has  done  more  in  floriculture  than  either  of  her 
sister  cities.  The  general  desire  to  possess  new  plants  has 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  nurserymen  and  florists  of  the 
city  have  been  busily  engaged  in  supplying  the  demand.  Mr. 
Buist  has  made  a  tour  to  England  and  on  the  continent,  and 
has  brought  home  a  variety  of  new  plants:  he  has  also  raised 
some  new  verbenas,  which  have  been  handsoms  additions  to 
the  garden.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan^s  new  verbenas,  which 
have  been  described  in  our  last  volume,  have  been  generally 
sought  after  and  admired.  The  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  «/l/d- 
rus  raulticaiilis  has  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the  nursery- 
men in  this  city,  to  the  injury,  we  fear,  of  their  regular  business. 
Messrs.  Hirst  &  Dreer,  seedsmen,  have  commenced  improve- 
ments in  their  nursery,  and  intend  to  erect  new  green-houses, 
&c.;  their  collection  of  dahlias  was  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  city  the  past  year.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  has  reduced  his  col- 
lection of  plants  by  public  sale. 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington  more  has  been  accomplished 
than  last  year,  though  the  improvements  have  been  limited. 
Messrs.  Feast,  of  the  former  city,  have  been  augmenting  their 
collections,  and  have  many  seedling  plants.  Mr.  S.  Feast  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  raising  some  fine  varieties  of  verbenas. 
He  has  also  raised  a  great  number  of  seedling  camelh'as,  roses, 
and  azaleas,  and  among  the  latter  there  is  a  diversity  of  colors: 
some  of  the  camellias  that  have  flowered  possess  much  merit. 
The  amateur  collections  in  the  city  contain  a  large  number  of 
seedling  camellias;  but  we  must  refer  to  our  observations  upon 
the  gardens  of  the  city,  in  our  last  volume,  for  particulars.  In 
Washington,  Mr.  William  Buist  and  J.  Douglas,  .Jr.  are 
among  those  who  have  done  much  to  advance  a  taste  for  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  Dr.  Gunnell,  a  zealous  amateur,  has  raised 
many  seedling  camellias,  some  of  which  liave  been  described 
in  our  pages.  The  reports  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Columbian 
Horticultural  Society,  which  we  Intve  already  given,  will  show 
the  general  slate  of  things  in  this  city. 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  C.  F.  Spang,  Esq.,  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  collections  of  Cacti  in  the  country,  embracing  many 
unnamed  and  undescribed  species  from  South  America. 

Statistics  or  Horticulture. 

The  informatron  under  this  head,  relates  to  the  formation 
and  laying  out  of  new  gardens^  &c.,  the  construction  of  green- 
housed,  bot-houses,  ^c. 

VOL.  VI. — vo.  I.  2 
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Cemeteries. — It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Massachusetts 
Horiicultural  Society  purchased  the  spot  of  ground,  known  as 
Mount  Auburn,  and  conimenced  laying  it  out  as  a  cemetery, 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  celebrated 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  near  Paris,  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested this  improvement;  and  the  design  was  immediately  car- 
ried into  effect.  It  was  the  first  cemetery  in  the  country,  and, 
for  two  or  three  years,  remained  the  only  one.  But  others 
then  were  established,  and  at  this  time  there  are  under  contem- 
plation, or  have  been  laid  our,  at  least  ten.  The  beauty  of 
Mount  Auburn  has  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  shady  avenues  and  umbrageous  and  secluded  groves 
form  a  peaceful  retreat  for  those  who  love  to  stray  away  from 
the  busy  commotion  of  city  life,  and  tread  its  solitary  paths, 
in  contemplation. 

Among  the  number  contemplated,  the  cemeteries  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  New  York  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  commenc- 
ed; and,  by  the  kindness  of  our  friends,  we  are  enabkd  to  give 
some  account  of  the  first  and  last  of  these. 

An  association  of  gentlemen  in  Salem  have  receotly  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land,  containing  about  thirty-five  acres,  and 
located  on  the  borders  of  the  North  River,  about  one  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  city  council  have  made  ao 
appropriation  in  favor  of  this  object,  and  they  will  probably 
apply  to  the  legislature,  this  winter,  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
under  the  name  of  * 'Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,"  and  be  pre/- 
pared  for  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  land  has  been  surveyed;  a  rustic  stone  gate-way  is 
completed.  This  is  intended  to  be  covered  with  creepers  and 
other  plants,  which  will  contribute  much  to  its  beauty  and  de- 
sign: the  foundation  for  a  gardener's  cottage  is  laid;  the  ave- 
nues and  paths  are  staked  out;  an  experienced  gardener  and 
forester  has  been  engaged  as  the  superintendent,  who  has  been 
employed  in  planting  forest  and  other  ornamental  trees,  &c. 

The  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  for  forming  a  beautiful 
spot.  The  varied  soil  and  aspect  are  favorable  to  the  culture 
and  growth  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
highland,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water  mark,  affords  an  extensive  prospect;  on  one 
side  you  see  the  thriving  village  of  South  Danvers — on  the 
other,  the  city  opens  to  the  view  with  its  harbor  studded 
with  islands,  and  whitened  with  the  sails  of  the  outward  and 
homeward  bound  merchantmen;  also  are  to  be  seen  the  neat 
and  comely  village  of  Beverly,  and  the  spires  of  the  churches 
in  Marblebead:  if  an  observatory  should  be  erected  about  tfair- 
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tr  feet  in  heio;ht,  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  The  interval  between  the  serpentine  river,  that 
forms  its  western,  or  rather  its  soulh-western  boundary,  and  the 
highland,  is  very  unduhiled,  comprising  several  gravelly  knolls, 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  thrifty  growth  of  forest  trees. 
Here  one  can  find  retirement,  and  be  entirely  excluded  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world.  There  are  several  rough 
trad  craggy  rocks,  protruding  themselves  from  the  sides  of  this 
highland,  about  which  are  scattered  some  moss  grown  apple 
and  other  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  in  the  opening  spring  are 
covered  with  the  white  flowers  of  the  early  saxifrage,  whilst 
the  intermediate  patches  of  green  verdure  are  dotted  with  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  crowfoot  and  dandelion,  thus  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  palace:  the  wood  anemone  and  the 
little  hepatica  are  here  to  be  found,  expanding  their  tiny  petals, 
telling  us  that  ^^the  winter  is  past,  and  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come." 

There  is,  at  present,  a  goodly  collection  of  tbe  bard  woods, 
comprising  several  species  of  oaks  and  walnuts,  maples,  ash, 
hornbeam,  locust,  &c.,  making,  in  all,  about  twenty  difTerenC 
species.  The  oaks,  walnuts,  and  locusts,  however,  predomi- 
nate. Of  the  cone-bearing  trees,  there  are  none,  excepting, 
perhaps,  a  few  little  saplings,  just  peeping  from  the  ground. 
The  past  fall,  however,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  white  pine,  with  a  few  hemlocks  and 
cedars,  have  been  set  out  in  the  lawn  near  the  entrance;  they 
were  taken  from  the  forest,  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  attached 
to  the  roots:  this  plan  has  been  often  successful. 

The  spot  selected  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester, for  a  burial  place,  is  called  *'Mount  Hope  Cemetery." 
It  IS  on  the  south  line  of  the  city,  and  contains  about  fifty 
acres:  it  is  most  beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  has  been  said 
by  persons  who  have  visited  both  places,  that  the  scenery  of 
Mount  Hope  is  more  bold  and  magnificent,  than  that  of  the 
celebrated  Mount  Auburn.  If  the  citizens  of  Rochester  will 
consider  themselves  as  giving  a  direction  to  public  taste,  in  this 
particular,  and  will  be  as  liberal  as  nature  has  been,  it  can  be 
made  one  of  the  grandest  places  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
trees  are  \n  that  irregular  manner  in  which  nature  has  placed 
them  in  forest  scenery.  It  affords  every  variety  of  soil  and  el- 
evation which  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  require.  The  plants  of 
almost  every  climate  may  here  find  a  suitable  home,  and,  being 
already  clothed  with  almost  every  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plains,  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  really  inter- 
esting to  the  botanist.     Few  spots  can  be  found  with  so  much 
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variety  in  so  small  a  space;  and  its  abrupt  declivities,  deeply 
shaded  valleys,  towering  heights,  nalural  arbors,  narrow  ridges, 
and  deep  ravines,  make  it  truly  romantic;  and  from  its  sqm* 
mit  the  prospect  is  enchanting.  At  its  base,  on  the  west,  runs 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  Genesee;  on  the  north,  the  city  stands 
out  in  full  view,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario;  and  all  around  lies  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world.  A  few  families  have  united  together,  and  taken  one  of 
the  highest  hills.  This  spot  is  already  laid  out  with  straight 
and  serpentine  walks,  bordered  with  turf  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented; but  it  might  be  very  much  improved  by  a  proper  se- 
lection of  grasses,  and  choice  exotics  and  other  plants. 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery,  on  Long  Island,  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  notice  by  the  New  York  papers,  and  glowing  eulogies 
have  been  bestowed  upon  its  natural  capacities  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cemetery.  We  had  intended  visiting  the  spot  our- 
selves when  in  the  city,  but  have  hitherto  not  fouud  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  spot  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  well  wooded,  affording  magnificent  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  East  River,  and  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  The  whole  has  been  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
B.  D.  Douglass,  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
situation.  Lots  are  now  for  sale,  and  burials  will  probably  be 
made  there  the  present  year. 

We  have  thus  occupied  considerable  space  on  this  subject, 
as  it  is  one  of  much  interest;  sooner  or  later  they  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  private  residences  in  their  vicinity;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  cemeteries  near  large  cities  is  to  improve  the  taste  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  induce  them  to  engage  in  rural  pursuits. 

Public  Gardens, — We  have  nothing  new  to  notice,  under 
this  head,  other  than  to  remark  that  the  public  garden  projected 
in  Boston,  in  1838,  has  been  carried  into  operation  the  past  sea- 
son. The  garden  contains  about  twenty  acres,  and  part  of  it 
has  been  laid  out.  The  Conservatory  attached,  is  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  13  filled  with  plants.  The  number  of  visitors 
the  past  year  have  been  as  large  as  could  have  been  expected. 
A  liberal  encouragement,  from  tlie  wealthy  citizens  of  the  city, 
is  only  wanting  to  render  it  a  flourishing  and  influential  agent  in 
advancing  a  taste  for  plants  and  flowers. 

Private  Gardens. — There  have  been  many  more  new  gar- 
dens laid  out,  and  green-houses  and  other  garden  structures 
erected,  than  in  1838.  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  has 
built  a  gi*apery  and  peach-house.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  removed 
to  Wobum,  near  Boston,  where  he  intends  laying  out  a  pleasure 
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ground  aad  fruit  and  flower  garden.  The  grounds  embrace 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  good  land.  The  dwelling  and  green- 
bouse  have  been  erected  the  past  autumn,  and  the  grounds  will 
be  laid  out  the  coming  spring.  The  situation  is  pleasant,  and 
its  natural  capacities  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  handsome 
residence.  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  has  enlarged,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved his  green-house.  At  Stonington,  Conn.,  C .  S.  Phelps, 
Esq.,  has  erected  a  grapery  one  hundred  feet  k>ng.  In  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  J.  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  has  completed  a  range  of  glass 
about  two  hundred  feet  long,  the  centre  apartment  of  which  is 
a  palm  house,  twenty  six  feet  high.  In  Philadelphia,  some 
new  bouses  have  been  erected,  but  we  have  not  the  names  of 
tbe  proprietors. 

Commercial  or  JVarwry  Gardens. — Commercial  gardening, 
though  in  a  flourishing  condition  i  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
has  fallen  off  considerably  at  the  present  time.  This  is  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  cause  we  Iiave  previously  mentioned.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Jl/drus  multicaiilis,  and  other  superior  kinds 
of  mulberries,  has  been  zealously  pursued  by  many  nurserymen, 
as  well  as  by  thousands  of  individuals,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  expectation  of  realizing  great  profits  from  the  sale 
of  the  trees  in  tbe  coming  spring.  But  the  embavrassed  state 
of  affairs,  combined  with  some  other  causes,  has  depressed  the 
prices  of  trees,  as  well  as  tbe  zeal  of  the  growers,  and,  for  the 
present,  they  are  not  in  much  demand.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  speculation,  but  in  our  view  of  tite  subject,  the  higher  prices 
which  trees  command,  tbe  greater  will  be  the  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  mulberry,  until  tlie  country  shall  be  filled  with 
them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  feed  numerous  colonies  of  worms. 
A  reduction  in  prices  will  then  take  place,  and  when  they  will 
not  bring  as  much  as  their  intrinsic  worth,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  worms,  tbe  attention  of  the  mere  growers  of  trees  will 
be  turned  towards  devising  meiliods  to  feed  the  worms  and  pro- 
duce the  silk.  We  liave  no  doubt  but  that  the  production  of 
silk,  as  a  staple  commodity,  is  permanently  established,  and  that 
a  few  years  will  find  this  country  so  far  advanced  in  the  enter- 
prise, as  to  supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  and 
leave  a  surplus  for  exportation.  We  have  thus  alluded  to  this 
subject,  as  it  is  one  which,  we  think,  is  deserving  the  serious 
attention  of  the  whole  community.  The  very  idea  that  this 
country  can  ever  become  a  silk  growing  nation,  is  laughed  at, 
and  ridiculed,  by  those  who  never  saw  a  mulberry  tree,  and 
many  have  been  deterred  from  taking  hold  of  the  business  by 
the  advice  of  those  who  entertain  such  opinions.  But  thanks 
(o  American  perseverance  and  enterprise^  mere  assertions  have 
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no  weight,  and  those  who  now  say  so  much  to  prevent  farmers 
and  others,  from  entering  at  once  into  the  growth  of  the  «/l/drus 
multicaulis  and  ihe  rearing  of  silk-worms,  will  soon  6nd  that 
they  remain  alone  in  their  ignorance,  and  will  be  left  to  wonder 
that  the  mass  of  the  community  were  so  much  wiser  than  they 
were. 

Messrs.  Mason,  at  their  garden  at  East  Boston,  have  added 
a  new  grapery  the  past  year,  and  they  intend  to  erect  anoth* 
er  the  present  year.  They  have  removed  from  the  Charles- 
town  Vineyard.  The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Kenrick  and  Win- 
ship  are  in  a  flourisiiing  state,  and  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  offers  a  6ne  col- 
lection of  pears,  correctly  named,  and  confidence  may  be 
placed  upon  his  selection  of  kinds,  when  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Hogg,  of  Neiv  York,  has  removed  his  nursery  from  the 
city  to  Yorkville,  where  he  has  a  fine  spot  of  ground.  Mr. 
Boll  has  given  up  the  trade  from  ill  health.  At  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  Messrs.  Downing  are  constantly  adding  to  their  nursery. 

In  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan  have  put 
up  a  new  house,  eighty  feet  long,  making  the  third  range  of 
about  eighty  feet  each.  They  have  also  increased  their  stock 
of  plants.  Messrs.  Hirst  &  Dreer  have  taken  the  place  known 
as  the  Woodlands,  near  the  city,  and  have  erected  a  green- 
house, and  made  other  improvements.  Mr.  Buist  has  made 
some  alterations  and  additions  to  his  garden. 

.Mr.  J.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has  purchased  a  small  spot  of 
land,  in  the  rear  of  his  garden,  and  has  erected  another  green- 
house the  past  fall.  Dr.  Edmonson  has  partly  rebuilt  and  im- 
proved his  green-house  and  camellia  house.  Mr.  S.  Feast  has 
erected  a  new  store  upon  his  old  garden  spot,  in  Lexington 
street,  and  will  open  it  the  ensuing  spring,  for  the  sale  of  seeds, 
flowers,  trees,  &c.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hull  has 
commenced  a  nursery,  flower,  and  vegetable  garden.  In  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Messrs.  Wardrop  &  Co.  have  established  a  nurse- 
ry, and  have  introduced  many  fine  varieties  of  fruits. 

In  giving  these  general  results  of  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  impossible  to  name  only  some  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous improvements.  Many  amateurs  have  added  to  their  col- 
lections, and  otherwise  embellished  their  gardens;  and  where 
we  have  had  the  graiification  of  inspecting  them,  they  have 
been  noticed  in  our  pages.  In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  we 
would  invite  all,  who  feel  interested  in  horticulture  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  information,  to  send  us  an  account  of  their  im- 
provements, that  we  may  be  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers 
all  that  may  be  effected  in  gardening. 
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Art.  II.     Observations  on  the  formation  of  Rock-uork  in 

Gardens,     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  last  volume  we  have  offered  several  articles  upon  the 
introduction  of  masses  of  flowers,  of  circular,  rval,  and  oth- 
er various  forms,  upon  grass  lawns;  and  of  the  use  of  vases, 
both  as  ornaments  to  the  open  parterre  and  the  conservatory; 
with  these  we  have  annexed  engravings,  to  illustrate  what  we 
}iave  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  their  gardens. 

Rock-work — or  what  is  called  such — is  often  attempted  in 
gardens,  and  generally  with  but  ill  success;  for  there  is  no 
species  of  garden  ornament  which  can  be  introduced,  which 
requires  so  much  skill  and  taste  to  be  displayed,  to  render  it  a 
natural  and  agreeable  object.  Rock-work,  in  the  gardening 
of  this  country,  exists  only  in  the  name;  for  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  specimen  which  may  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  that  appellation.  Heaps  of  stones  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  suiallest  gardens,  formed  from  the  collected  frag- 
ments, which  may  be  gathered  from  the  ground,  and  which  are 
thrown  together,  then  covered  partially  with  soil,  with  a  few 
common  plants  growing  in  the  crevices;  but  they  are  seldom 
other  than  childish  imitations,  from  their  diminutive  size — or 
ludicrous,  from  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped 
together;  in  the  end  being  nothing  but  heaps  of  stones.  If  it 
is  at  all  desirable  to  possess  a  specimen  of  rock-work,  which 
shall  be  taken  for  such  as  might  naturally  exist,  it  must  be  at- 
tempted on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  heretofore,  and  by 
those  only  who  have  some  taste  for  natural  scenery  of  this  de- 
scription: otherwise  the  attempt  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  ef- 
fect intended. 

We  shall  not  suppose  that  there  are  many  amateurs,  or  pos- 
sessors of  villa  residences,  who  will  attempt  the  erection  of 
rock- work,  but  there  may  be  some  who  may  wish  to  do  so; 
and,  as  our  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  .T.  Downing,  has  sent  us 
the  annexed  design,  for  something  of  the  kind,  we  shall  endeav- 
or to  lay  down  some  directions^  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
their  construction. 

Rock-work  should  nevqr  be  erected  on  dug  ground,  nor  in 
perfectly  open  and  conspicuous  places  in  the  flower  garden; 
but  ia  every  case  should  be  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  shut  out 
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from  general  view,  by  tbe  aid  of  trees,  so  that  the  spectator 
may  come  upon  it  suddenly,  and  without  having  his  mind  oc- 
cupied with  but  one  object:  it  will  then,  if  properly  executed, 
present  the  appearance  of  a  natural  ridge  of  rock,  with  its 
prominences  and  recesses,  all  studded  over  with  mosses  and 
flowers,  luxuriating  in  growtli,  as  if  the  situation  had  been  their 
natural  habitat  for  years.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  rock- 
work  in  English  gardens  are  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  At 
Syon  House,  the  residence  of  tl)e  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  stones  were  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
rock-work,  which  is  constructed  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
lead  th?  spectator  to  imagine  himself  in  a  highland  glen, 
rather  than  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  an  English  residence. 
At  Hoole  House,  the  seal  of  Lady  Broughton,  the  rook-work 
is  made  to  imitate  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  with  a  valley  be- 
tween, extending  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  It 
is  not  expected  that  any  thing  so  tnagnificent  will  be  attempted 
in  our  gardens;  but  rock- work,  even  of  smaller  dimensions, 
may  be  rendered  a  great  addition  to  the  scenery  of  villa  resi- 
dences. 

When  rock-work  is  to  be  formed  on  a  level  surface,  where 
there  are  no  appearances  which  will  indicate  a  rocky  or  stony 
soil,  the  preparatory  arrangements,  to  the  erection  of  tbe  whole, 
should  be  executed  with  great  care,  and  should  commence  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  ledge.  It  should  not  be  divided, 
unless  on  a  large  scale,  neither  should  it  be  exectited  with  com- 
mon land  stones,  bricks,  &c.;  but  ii  should  be  formed  of  granite 
slate,  stone,  or  common  rocks,  and  some  of  tbe  more  prominent 
and  jutting  pieces  should  be  of  very  large  size,  and  placed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  stratified  appearance  which 
is  generally  observed  in  natural  ledges  of  rock.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  place  the  same  kinds  of  rocks  together,  and  not 
mix  them  up  promiscuously. 

Commence,  first,  at  a  few  yards  distant,  by  sinking  a  few 
stones  in  the  soil;  these  should  be  covered  with  turf,  and  a  few 
of  them  with  lichens  and  mo^s  only;  somewhat  nearer  a  few  may 
project  above  the  turf,  partly  covered  with  turf;  and,  nearer 
still,  rocks  of  large  size  may  jut  out  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  foundation  of  the  main  structure.  The  whole 
should  then  be  completed  according  to  the  taste  of  the  execu* 
tor;  for  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  by  which  he  can  be 
guided,  as  it  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  If  it  is  in- 
tended for  tbe  growth  of  early  annuals,  the  sloping  side  should 
face  to  the  south,  and  the  abrupt  side  to  the  north.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  intended  to  grow  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
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perennials  and  alpine  plants,  il  sliould  be  constructed  the  re- 
verse  of  this.  Mr.  Downing's  design  below  (fig.  1,)  will 
convey  the  idea  of  what,  the  work  should  be  when  finished. 


There  are  a  large  number  of  plants,  which  flourish  better  on 
rock-work  ihao  iu  any  other  situation  in  the  garden,  and  some 
cannot  be  made  to  bloom  well  in  any  otlicr  siruaiion.  Many 
annuals  produce  their  flowers  In  greater  profusion,  so  placed, 
than  when  growing  in  the  Hirg  borders.  We  slialt  name  several 
kinds,  wliich  are  best  suited,  by  their  bRbiis,  for  planting  on 
rock-work,  and  which  are  the  most  ornamental  for  that  purpose. 

^nnvah. — Many  annual  plants  are  well  adnpied  to  rock- 
work,  and,  when  intermixed  with  perennials,  give  a  liveliness, 
by  (heir  briliant  colors,  to  (lie  whole.  The  following  are  suit- 
able for  this  purpose: — Petunias  of  all  the  varieties,  Cl&rkta 
pulch^lla  and  p.  41ha,  Nemophiia  insigriis,  sweet  nlyssum,  mig- 
nonetle,  Silene  conip^cia,  Ibens  coronurra,  common  hearts- 
ease, and  the  large  flowering  varieties  ;  Chrys^is  criicea  and 
californica,  Nolana  antriplicifiilia,  Leptosiphon  densiflorus  and 
androsiceiis,  CoUinsta  bicolor,  GiUa  tricolor,  i'hI6x  Drum- 
mo  nd  it,  &c. 

Hardy  pertnniaU. — The  lower  growing  kinds  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, except  when  the  rock-work  is  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  then  the  taller  ones  may  be  added,  viz: — ^chill^a  moni'X- 
na,  •Jlyssum  saxitile,  Epigx'n  ripens,  Aquilegia  sib^ricn  and 
canadensis,  CampinuJa  carpitica,  grandifl6ra  and  rotundifdlia, 
Phl6x  lepens  and  divartc&ia,  Di&nthus  mont'^nus.  Geranium 
sangiiineiim,  Tormentilla  reptans  pl^no,  Poteniilla  formdss, 
rSaxifraga   aizoides,   iSedum   anglicnm,    Vcr6nica  spic^ta  var. 

Ciiniula,    Valeridna    saxfililis,    the    prickly    pear    and    house-' 
!ek,    several  of  our  native  violas,  orchises,   cyprlpediumi» 
VOL.  VI. — no.  I.  3 
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asters,  &c.)  with  manj  of  the  handsome  mosses  and  li- 
chens. 

In  addition  to  these,  all  the  verbenas  may  be  annually  intro- 
duced with  Gne  effect;  jPortulkca  Gilli^sii  and  grandifldra  are 
also  showy  plants;  but  the  taste  of  the  amateur  or  possessor  of 
rock-work,  from  this  list,  which  might  be  much  augmented, 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a  collection,  which  will  at  all  times, 
throughout  the  growing  season,  present  a  succession  of  flowers. 

The  soil  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  where  the  plants  are 
to  be  set  out,  should  be  prepared  for  the  different  species; 
some  requiring  heath  soil,  and  others  that  of  a  loamy  nature; 
while  some  will  need  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  others,  again, 
scarcely  any  thing  but  sand.  But  we  trust  we  have  thrown 
out  such  hints,  as  will  enable  the  artistical  amateur,  who  may 
attempt  the  erection  of  rock- work,  to  produce  something  which 
will  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ornaments  of  the  garden. 


Art.  III.  Account  of  an  old  native  variety  of  Pear,  grovo^ 
ing  in  Chelmsford,  Middlesex  Co,,  Mass.  By  .John  Lew- 
is Russell,  Prof,  of  Bot.  &c.  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc, 
and  member  of  the  Middlesex  Hort.  Soc;  toith  Remarks 
upon  the  same,  by  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Pomological  Gar- 
den, Salem. 

'Perhaps  no  greater  nor  more  efficient  aid  can  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  horticulture,  under  its  present  condition,  than 
to  obtain,  from  authentic  and  unquestioned  sources,  the  history 
of  fruits  oftentimes  known  under  a  numerous  and  confused 
nomenclature.  The  existence  of  a  very  old  and  valuable  va- 
riety of  pear,  in  this  vicinity,  I  have  accordingly  traced  to  its 
origin;  partly  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  a  friend,  and 
partly  to  add  my  mile  to  the  general  contribution  of  pomolog- 
ical science. 

The  Chelmsford  pear  is  an  autumnal  fruit  of  second  rate 
character,  ordinarily  a  great  bearer,  and  accordingly  valuable 
for  the  table,  or  for  market.  It  is  known  under  three  names, 
viz.  Chelmsford,  Tyngsboro',  and  Mogul  Summer.  The 
first  should  be  considered  its  legal  and  appropriate  one.  The 
second  obtains,  probably,  from  its  having  been  grown  in  that 
town;  and  the  last  was  given  by  John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  the  fath- 
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€r  of  Mr.  William  Kenricky  well  known  as  a  nurseryman  and 
pomoiogist. 

The  venerable  relic  of  the  original  tree  is  yet  standing  on 
tbe  farm  of  Mr.  Zaccheus  Wright,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town  of  CbeUnsford.  A  mere  thin  shell  of  the  once  extra- 
ordinary trunk  yet  bears  a  few  scraggy  branches,  and  from  its 
roots  are  four  thrifty  suckers,  all  of  which  are  identical  in 
fruit  with  the  trunk.  Before  the  destructive  gale  of  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  it  was  a  very  large  tree,  but  being  much  injured  by 
that  tornado,  it  has  rapidly  declined  to  its  present  shattered 
and  half  dead  condition.  The  fiuit  is,  however,  generally 
4:uliivated  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  an  adjacent  farm  are 
some  large  and  fine  trees  of  this  variety. 

Family  tradition  gives  its  history  as  follows: — 
The  greai-grandnjoiher  of  the  present  owner  brought  the 
original  tree  in  her  hand,  during  a  journey  on  horseback  from 
Brainlree,  Mass.  It  was  then  a  mere  twig,  or  seedling.  This 
lady,  with  a  zeal  wortby  of  imitation  in  those  days,  caused  it 
10  be  planted  in  a  low,  rich  and  moist  spot,  where  it  grew  with 
(great  vigor,  and  was  destined  to  be  an  enduring  monument  of 
•her  fame.  The  homestead  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  ever  since,  and  the  old  pear  tree  has  become  an  heir- 
Joom  of  no  insignificant  value.  Its  grateful  fruit  has  spread 
by  the  graft  and  sucker  for  many  a  mile  around;  and  the  writer 
•deems  it  no  trifling  distinction,  thus  to  make  an  humble  record 
of  one  who  has  given  to  posterity  the  Chelmsford  pear. 

J.  L.  R. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Manning. — The  Chelmsford  pear,  noticed 
in  the  above  communication,  is  of  the  largest  size  among 
pears,  and  extremely  productive.  For  many  years  past,  I 
have  been  trying  to  trace  its  origin.  Having  been  told  that  a 
dwarf  tree  from  France  had  produced  similar  fruit,  I  have 
year  after  year  searched  the  European  pomological  works  for 
a  description  of  this  pear  under  some  other  name,  and  have 
imported  trees  of  most  of  those  pears  which  were  describ- 
ed as  uncommonly  large,  and  which  ripened  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. Finding  my  researches  were  not  attended  with  the 
desired  success,  I  concluded  that  the  information  I  had  re- 
ceived, of  its  importation  from  France,  was  erroneous,  and 
that  its  origin  must  be  sought  after  in  this  country.  On  my 
mentioning  the  subject  to  Mr.  Russell,  he  kindly  offered  his 
assistance  in  the  investigation.  The  result  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  shall  prize  the  fruit  more  highly,  as  I  can  now 
cultivate  it  under  an  authentic  name* — Yours^  R.  Mannings 
Salem^  Dec.  1839. 
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Art.  IV.      On  the   CuUivation  of  Cekry. 
By  J.  W.  Russell. 

As  good  celery  is  alvvays  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  ia 
the  market,  and  commands  a  liberal  price  when  found  there,  E 
propose  giving  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  necessary  treat- 
ment required,  from  the  first  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  spring,  to- 
the  taking  up  of  the  roots,  in  the  autumn,  for  use.  In  the  first 
place,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  writer  of  this  does  not  claioi 
any  greater  knowledge  than  that  possessed  by  gardeners  and  oth* 
ers,  who  have  had  expeiience  in  the  cultivation  of  celery;  but 
as  this  article  may  meet  the  eye  of  those  persons  who  have  not 
acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  glean  something  from  it,  that  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  them. 

There  are  six  or  eight  varieties  of  celery  cultivated,  and  alt 
those  who  cultivate  it,  have  their  favorite  kinds;  nevertheless, 
I  will  venture  to  rccommenil  the  while  solid,  and  the  rose  col- 
ored solid  celery,  to  be  grown,  either  for  the  market  or  for 
private  family  use.  The  second  week  in  April,  if  there  is  a 
cucumber  frame  at  work,  prepare  two  or  three  shallow  boxes, 
and  fill  them  with  fine  rich  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface^ 
with  a  liberal  hand;  then  press  it  down  pretty  solids  with  a 
piece  of  board,  and  cover  it,  lightly,  with  very  fine  sifted  earth; 
this  done,  give  the  whole  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  the 
boxes  in  the  iVame,  close  to  the  front. 

When  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  give  them  air  every 
day,  if  possible,  by  propping  up  the  sash,  at  the  front,  where 
the  boxes  are  placed.  As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the 
plants  have  the  least  tendency  to  grow  up  weak,  ihey  must  be 
removed  froi::  the  frame,  immediately  to  the  open  air,  choosing 
some  well  sheltered  spot.  On  the  approach  of  foul  weather 
they  may  be  removed  to  sonje  place  under  cover,  and  taken 
out  agnin  after  the  unfavorable  weather  is  over.  If  no  frame^ 
as  s))oken  of,  be  at  hand,  sow  the  seed  on  a  rich  moist  piece 
of  ground,  the  last  week  in  April,  in  a  sheltered  situation:  the 
ground  must  be  well  enriched  for  this  purpose,  and  the  older 
the  manure  is,  the  better.  Dig  it  over,  and  rake  the  surface 
very  fine  and  even;  then  sow  the  seed  pretty  thick,  on  the 
stnTace,  and  wiih  a  clean  spade  beat  it  lightly  down,  nice  and 
even,  and  cover  it  over,  about  a  quarter  of  an  iach,  with  fine 
soil. 
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As  soon  as  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  a  nursery  bed — but,  previous  to  this,  the 
ground  must  be  well  manured  and  dug  over;  then  lay  a  board 
on  the  ground,  in  order  to  stand  upon,  and  set  the  plants  out 
in  regular  order,  at  least  three  inches  apart,  plant  from  plant. 
Some  may  think  this  last  process  too  much  trouble;  but  I  can 
assure  all  who  have  such  an  idea  that  it  is  a  process  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  the  utility  of  it  will  be  presently  seen. 
When  the  plants  are  taken  up  from  the  seed  bed,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  transplant  them,  do  not  neglect  to  rub  off  all  the 
■side  shoots,  which^  it  will  be  seen,  are  just  making  their  ap- 
pearance around  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  roots,  if  it  is  desired  to  produce  first  rate  celery. 

About  the  first  or  second  week  of  July  the  plants  will  be 
ready  for  the  final  planting  out — their  strong,robust  appearance, 
by  this  time,  I  imagine,  will  give  great  encouragement  to  the 
grower,  to  go  on  and  end  the  good  work:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  plants  had  not  been  removed  from  the  seed  bed,  us  be- 
fore advised,  what  a  miserable  appearance  would  they  now 
make;  so  much  so,  that  the  stems  being  too  weak  to  bear  up 
tlie  tops,  now  that  they  stand  singly,  they  would  lie  flat  upon  the 
ground.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  remedy  is,  to  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  leave  three  or  four  naked  stems  sticking  up — a  dis- 
gnice  10  any  person  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  its  culti- 
vation. The  plants  being  so  weak,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  for 
some  time,  until  nature  has  made  a  fresh  effort,  and  the  plants 
start  to  grow:  not  so  with  those  that  have  been  transplanted; 
for  by  removing  them  with  a  trowel,  on  a  damp  day,  they  will 
scarcely  feel  the  change.  This  is  the  gain, — for  whilst  the  oth- 
ers will  require  shading  and  nursing,  these  will  be  making  a  rapid 
growth;  and  however  well  the  former  plants  are  nursed,  it  is 
rare  that  they  ever  make  such  good  heads  as  those  that  receive 
no  check. 

If  the  cultivator  has  a  peat  meadow,  that  is  at  no  time  over- 
flowed with  water,  he  will  find  it  the  best  situation  of  any,  for 
the  growth  of  celery;  but  as  there  are  but  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  who  have  such  facilities,  the  next  best  location  would 
be  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  moist,  with  the  sub-soil  clay. 
One  sure  guide  to  go  by  is,  always  to  prefer  deep  moist  soil, 
whatever  the  sub-soil  may  be;  for  it  matters  not,  however  rich 
the  ground  is  made  with  manure;  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
moisture,  the  growth  will  be  stunted. 

In  preparing  the  trenches  for  the  final  planting,  if  the  soil  is 
deep,  dig  it  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  by  fifteen  inch- 
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es  in  width;  and  the  length  as  far  as  is  thought  proper  for  the 
number  of  plants;  six  inches  of  the  trench  must  be  filled  up 
with  the  best  old  rotted  manure  that  can  be  procured;  as  long 
strawy  litter  is  not  suitable,  it  should  never  be  used.  After  the 
manure  has  been  thrown  into  the  trench,  it  should  be  dug  over, 
in  order  to  mix  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  thoroughly 
with  it;  this  done,  cut  a  little  of  the  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
trench,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  it  about  an  inch,  and  it  will 
then  be  ready  for  the  plants,  which  should  be  set  out  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  in  a  straight  line,  down  the  centre. 

Keep  the  celery  free  from  weeds,  and  earth  a  little,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  until  the  trench  is  nearly  filled  up;  then  earth  it 
up  no  mortj  until  it  is  done  for  the  last  timty  which  should  be 
the  first  or  second  week  of  September,  or  sooner,  if  necessa- 
ry. I  have  two  reasons  for  following  this  process.  The  first 
is,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  already  covered  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  be,  if  we  suppose  the  sun  and  air  has  any  effect 
on  them,  or  is  of  any  benefit  to  them.  My  second  reason  is, 
that  the  celery  will  make  a  stronger  growth,  and  will  be  very 
much  superior,  both  in  size  and  quality,  to  that  which  is  earthed 
up  every  week  or  ten  days,  as  is  generally  done.  Good  cel- 
ery ought  to  be  solid,  thoroughly  blanched  and  of  large  size, 
and  perfectly  clear  of  any  blemish,  such  as  rtist  or  canker. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Jt£ount  Auburn,  Cambridge^  December ,  1839. 

[Mr.  RusselPs  articles  are  so  practical,  and  show  such  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  profession,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  commend  them  to  our  readers.  The  above,  however, 
on  the  growth  of  celery,  is  of  such  great  value  to  every  lover 
of  this  excellent  vegetable — so  seldom  found  in  our  market  in 
perfection — that  we  must  invite  the  attention  of  every  person 
who  is  desirous  of  producing  handsome  roots,  to  Mr.  BusselPs 
remarks.  They  expose,  fully,  the  half-way  method  of  culti- 
vation, so  almost  universally  followed,  by  those  wIk>  will  not 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and  explain  the  manner  in  which 
these  errors  may  be  remedied.  We  have,  in  our  first  volume, 
in  reviewing  some  foreign  publication,  treating  upon  the  cuhi- 
%'ation  of  celery,  thrown  out  some  hints  on  its  growth;  but  we 
had  not  the  opportunity,  at  that  time,  to  detail  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  subject  again.  The 
above  article  will  relieve  us  of  that  duty  for  the  present,  as  it 
agrees  with  our  own  system  of  cultivation.  To  all  who  are  de- 
sirous of  possessing  celery  in  perfection,  we  particularly  recom- 
mend a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Russell's  remarks. — Ed.] 
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Art.  V.      Description  of  four  neto  varieties  of  Camellia^ 
raised  by  Mr.    T.   Dunlap^  Harlem^  JNT.  Y.     By    Mr. 

DUNLAP. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  description 
of  some  of  my  new  seedling  camellias,  which  flowered  for  the 
first  time,  last  winter. 

No.  1.  Camillisi  japdnica  var.  Dunlap^s  •Smericdna.-^ 
Leaves  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  two  and  three 
quarters  wide,  nearly  flat,  roundish  oval,  slightly  acuminate, 
delicately  dentated,  smooth,  glossy  green,  finely  veined,  and  of 
a  softness  in  the  texture,  I  think,  suflicient  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other  variety.  The  bud  is  large,  oval,  with  greenish  cal- 
cinal  scales;  petals,  seventy  in  number,  full  to  the  centroi 
clear  white,  regularly  sported,  as  in  the  guard  petals  of  punc- 
tata pidna.  The  parents  of  this  variety  were  the  old  middle- 
mist,  fertilized  by  punctata.  This  being  the  first  fine  variety 
1  have  raised,  I  have  thought  the  name  appropriate:  my  reason 
for  applying  my  own  is,  to  render  the  variety  distinct  hereafter. 

No.  2.  C.  j.  var.  Dunlap^s  United  States. — Shrub  vigor- 
ous, leaves  broad,  oval,  four  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
wide,  dark  green,  dentate,  recurved  at  the  point,  much  coarser 
in  texture  than  the  americkna.  Flower  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,and  form  similar  to  punctata,  but  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  eclipse,  in  color,  and  is  quite  as  fragrant  as 
C.  var.  P&rksu.  The  parents  were  the  old  middlemist,  fertil- 
ized with  eclipse. 

No.  3.  C  j.  var.  imbricata  Dunlapi. — Leaves  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  two  and  three  quarters  wide,  roundish, 
oval,  slightly  acuminated,  thick,  clear  green.  Bud  spherical; 
flower  medium  size,  round;  color  dark  rose,  with  a  whitish 
shade  through  the  centre  of  the  petals,  not  unlike  C.  var.  Pr&ttti, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  less  of  the  white  shade.  Parents  old 
middlemist,  fertilized  with  C.  var.  Parksti. 

No.  4.  C.  j,  var.  Dunlap^s  white  tearratah. — Leaves  medi- 
um size,  slightly  lanceolate,  thick,  clear  green:  bud  roundish, 
scales  greenish;  flower  full  as  compact  as  anemonefldra,  ren- 
dering it  quite  distinct  from  the  white  warratah  (anemonefldra 
&lba)  in  the  collections  about  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Parents,  warratah,  fertilized  with  Pomponia, 

I  have  several  others,  two  or  three  of  which  will  bloom  the 
present  winter,  (1840;)  the  buds  look  very  promising.  Be- 
sides these  I  have  several  hundred  other  seedlings,  which  will 
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probably  bloom  In  a  year  or  two.  Should  any  of  them  prove 
to  be  fine  ones,  I  will  send  you  a  description  of  each  variety 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  knowing  your  fondness  for  fine  va- 
rieties, particularly  such  as  are  produced  from  seed  in  this 
country. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  Dunlap. 

ffarlemy  JV.  F.,  December^  1839. 

[We  are  gratified  in  being  able,  at  so  early  a  day,  to  lay  before 
our  friends,  particularly  amateurs  of  the  camellia,  the  above 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  seedlings,  one  or  two  of  which 
we  have  incidentally  noticed  in  our  previous  volumes.  Mr. 
Punlap  has  been  raising  seedlings,  ever  since  we  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him,  which  was  in  1834,  at  which  time  he 
bad  many  plants  nearly  large  enough  to  flower.  We  are  glad 
that  he  has  already  reaped  such  good  results  from  his  labors, 
and  we  trust  that  many  of  those,  which  are  coming  on,  will  be 
equally  fine  with  the  above.  We  hope  that  every  cultivator  of 
camellias,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  raise  seedlings  worth 
naming,  virill  imitate  Mr.  Dunlap's  example,  and  describe  them 
in  our  pages.  Our  Magazine  will  thus  serve  as  a  record  of  all 
new  varieties  which  may  be  produced  from  this  time  hence- 
forward; and  by  giving  the  period  when  they  first  flowered, 
and  ihe  parents  from  which  they  were  raised,  (a  knowledge  of 
which  is  always  desirable,)  much  service  will  be  rendered  to 
those  who  are  making  collections  of  this  beautiful  flower,  and 
guide  them,  in  a  degree,  in  the  choice  of  new  varieties. 
Many  seedlings  will  be  annually  coming  into  flower,  and  we 
hope  that  these  hints  will  be  suflicient  to  induce  all  who  may 
raise  good  varieties,  to  accede  to  our  wishes.  Mr.  Dunlap 
is  an  enterprising  florist,  and  already  has  plants  of  americk- 
na,  imbricata  Dunlapt,  United  States,  and  white  warratah,  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. — Ed, 


Art.  VI.  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Jlzalea 
indica^  and  other  Chinese  species  and  varieties.  By  A 
Friei^d  to  Floriculture. 

Having,  for  some  time  back,  been  much  interested  in  pe- 
rusing your  very  valuable  Magazine,  and  perceiving  the  interest 
you  have  always  taken  to  bring  into  notice  any  thing  new  or 
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interesting  in  gardening,  or  to  detail  any  new  method  of  culti- 
vating older  and  well  known  plants,  which  possess  a  good 
share  of  beauty,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  a 
few  words  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Azklea  indica,  and  other 
Chinese  species  and  varieties. 

The  period  for  propagating  the  plants  is  about  the  &rst  of 
August.  1  then  make  preparations  to  put  in  the  cuttings. 
Pots,  (No.  3  or  4,)  are  selected,  and  into  each  one  is  placed 
a  good  quantity  of  potsherds,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
ofi*  freely,  and  to  prevent  saturation  of  the  earth  above.  Over 
these  are  put  some  coarse  fibrous  portions  of  peat  earth,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  falling  among  the  potsherds.  The  pots 
are  then  filled  up  with  a  suitable  soil,  prepared  by  mixing  to- 
gether two  parts  sand  and  one  part  peat  earth.  This  should 
be  settled  down  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the 
cuttings. 

The  cuttings  are  now  selected  from  each  species  or  variety, 
and  are  kept  separate,  as  some  root  much  easier  than  others. 
Those  which  I  prefer  are  cut  about  two  inches  long,  with  one 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  same  ripe  wood,  the  remainder  green 
and  vigorous.  The  lower  leaves  are  taken  off,  and  the  cuttings 
inserted  firmly  into  the  soil,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep. 
The  operation  is  finished  by  giving  a  slight  watering. 

I  now  proceed  to  place  the  pots  in  a  close,  cold  frame, 
facing  the  north,  and  take  particular  care  to  shade  them  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  as  it  often  is 
at  this  season,  I  let  the  covering  remain  a  week  or  so  longer. 
After  that  period  the  shade  is  wholly  removed. 

About  the  first  of  October,  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings 
may  be  taken  into  the  hot-house,  where  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  shade,  if  possible.  In  a  short  time  they  will  become 
sufficiently  rooted  to  pot  off:  the  period,  however,  for  doing 
this  is,  when  the  cuttings  show  signs  of  commencing  to  grow. 
Pots  three  inches  in  diameter,  (No.  1,)  should  be  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  compost  prepared  as  follows,  viz: — one 
half  peat  earth,  one  quarter  yellow  loam,  and  one  quarter  sand. 
After  they  are  potted  off,  1  keep  them  in  a  rather  warm  and 
close  situation,  for  the  first  month,  after  which  time  they  are 
placed  in  the  green-house,  selecting  shelves  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  At  this  period  great  care  should  be  observed  in 
giving  water:  too  large  quantities  would  cause  their  death: 
when,  however,  the  plants  have  grown  an  inch  or  two,  and  look 
healthy  and  vigorous,  water  may  be  given  more  liberally. 
Young  plants  may  be  shifted  with  advantage  twice  a  year,  for 
the  first  two  jears,  if  it  is  desired  to  ha=len  their  growth*     Al 
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the  first  potting  off,  and  at  each  subsequent  shifting,  always 
observe  to  give  a  good  drainage  to  tbe  pot,  that  all  superfluous 
water  may  be  carried  off. 

The  mode  of  after  treatment  is  as  follows: — From  the  first 
of  May,  to  tbe  fifteenth  of  October,  I  place  tbe  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  facing  the  north;  always  drawing  off  the  sashes  at 
night,  in  hot  weather,  and  closing  them  up  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  also  give  the  sashes  a  slight  coat  of  composition,  which 
answers  the  place  of  a  cloth  or  mat,  to  shade  the  plants  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  composition  is  prepared  by  mixing 
together  a  small  quantity  of  flour  and  water,  to  the  thickness 
of  paint:  this  is  slightly  boiled,  to  give  it  consistency,  and  it  is 
then  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  sash,  with  a  common  painter's 
or  white-wash  brush,  so  as  to  cover  every  part.  In  the  fall  of 
tbe  year,  when  the  plants  are  removed,  this  can  be  easily  wash- 
ed off,  choosing  a  damp  day  for  the  purpose. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  (from  October  to  May,)  the 
plants  may  be  kept  safely  in  a  dry  pit,  facing  the  south.  The 
pit  should  be  floored  over  with  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  finding  egress  to  the  pots.  During  cold  weather, 
the  sashes  should  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  thick  straw  mats. 
When  there  are  but  few  plants,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
erecting  a  pit,  as  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  green-house. 

The  azaleas  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold,  especially  the 
A.  indica  var.  purpiirea  pleno,  which  has  stood  the  winter 
here,  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  (though  I  have  not  seen  it;) 
yet  I  know  that  it  is  very  hardy,  and  an  almost  deciduous  vari- 
ety. It  will  not  endure  forcing  so  welt  as  many  of  the  other 
varieties  and  species,  particularly  the  white,  which  may  be 
forced  into  flower  any  time  during  the  winter,  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  plant. 

The  above  treatment  applies  to  azaleas,  although  I  have  cul- 
tivated many  of  the  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  &c.,  in  the  same 
manner.  But  if  you  think  my  remarks  will  serve  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  this  family  better  known,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  to  the  interest  of  your  pages,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use 
ihem  as  you  please. 

A  Friend  to  Horticulture. 

Philadelphiay  ^ovember^  1839. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  continue  to  give  us  other 
practical  articles,  similar  to  the  above,  on  the  growth  of  various 
plants. — Ed. 
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Art.  T.  7%c  Farmer^ s  Companion^  or  Essays  on  the  Prin^ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  •Smerican  Husbandry y  with  the  M" 
dress  prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  of  Mw  Haven  county ^  Conn,;  and 
an  Appendix^  containing  Tables  and  other  matter^  useful  to 
the  Farmer^  By  the  late  Hon.  Jesse  Buel,  Conductor  of 
the  Cultivator,  12mo.,  pp.  303.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen, 
Lyon  &,  Webb.     1839. 

One  great  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture, in  this  country,  has  been  the  want  of  correct  and  practical 
information  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true  that,  within  the  last 
few  years,  numerous  agricultural  periodicals  have  sprung  up, 
and  among  them  some  of  much  merit,  which  have  been  valua- 
ble aids  in  the  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge.  The  Culti- 
vator,  of  which  the  much  lamented  author  of  the  Essay,  at  the 
head  of  this  article  was  the  originator  and  conductor,  has  been, 
above  all,  signally  instrumental  in  effecting  important  changes 
in  American  husbandry.  To  the  practical  knowledge  which 
be  possessed  he  united  sound  theoretical  information,  which 
enabled  him  to  impart  useful  lessons  to  the  husbandman.  No 
writer,  among  the  many  who  have  contributed  to  the  instruction 
of  the  farming  community,  has  seemed  to  take  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  as  Judge  Buel.  His  heart  and  soul  were  en- 
listed in  its  cause;  and  he  labored  hard  to  disseminate  such  in- 
formation as  would  eradicate  the  old  and  exploded  method  of 
farmings  and  to  introduce,  in  its  place,  the  modern  and  more 
rational  system,  which  would  be  so  influential  in  producing  the 
opposite  results  of  the  old  system.  He  was  aware  that  it  was 
an  arduous  task.  To  combat  the  prejudices  of  those  who  had 
for  years  followed  in  the  same  beaten  track,  almost  determined 
to  listen  to  nothing  which  was  an  innovation  upon  the  estab- 
lished practice,  was  no  vain  work.  But  he  made  the  attempt, 
and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  with  such  remarka- 
ble success  as  to  accomplish  the  most  unexpected  results. 
One  of  the  principal  objects,  for  which  he  labored,  was  the  ele- 
vation of  the  agricultural  profession.  The  idea,  which  has  been 
so  prevalent  with  many,  that  ploughing,  and  digging,  and  plant- 
ing, and  gathering,  constitute  the  sole  requirements  to  practise 
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farming  successfully,  has  tended  to  rank  agriculture — the  pa- 
rent and  fostering  mother  of  all  arts — so  low,  as  to  render  the 
occupation  of  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  one  of  derision,  and  an 
employment  from  which  hundreds  have  turned  away,  to  seek 
out  other  sources  of  business,  which  they  have  imagined  woukl 
confer  more  wealth  and  respectability. 

But  the  dissemination  of  better  information  has  awakened 
reflection  upon  the  subject.  If  agriculture  has  not  been  ele- 
vated to  Its  proper  place,  it  has  been  because  those  who  prac- 
tise it  have  not  made  any  attempts  to  improve  the  art,  or  en- 
lighten their  minds — they  have  not  gone  into  the  principles  of 
the  science — they  have  not  studied  the  unerring  lews  of  nattwe, 
which  have  such  a  controlling  influence  upon  vegetation.- 
Physical  power  has  alone  been  deemed  the  important  requi- 
site, and  science  discarded  altogether.  But,  in  the  language  of 
the  author  of  the  above  work  we  may  say, 

"  There  is  a  redeminr^  spirit  abroad.  The  iii^hts  of  science  are 
beaminir  upon  the  ai^riculturul  world,  and  dissipntin;;  the  clouds  oC 
Buperstitioiis  ijcnorniice  which  have  so  lon^  shrouded  it  in  darkness.. 
The  causes  which  have  for  some  time  been  actively  operating  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  other  arts,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
those  who  conduct  them,  are  extending  their  influence  to  agriculture. 
A  new  and  better  system  of  husbandry  is  coming  into  vogue,  which 
has  already  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  which  promises  many 
Dew  comforts  and  blessings  to  ourselves  and  children." 

We  have  thus  noticed  some  of  the  many  important  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  our  agriculture,  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  in  a  degree,  we  believe,  through  the  influence  of 
Judge  Buel.  We  had  anticipated  still  greater  advancement  by 
the  aid  of  liis  useful  pen;  but  he  has  been  suddenly  taken  from 
us  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  when  his  services  were  becoming 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  we  trust  that  the  good  precepts 
which  he  advanced,  and  the  excellent  example  which  he  set, 
may  long  exert  their  beneflcial  effects  upon  the  agricuhure  of 
the  country. 

The  present  essay  was  prepared  by  Judge  Buel  but  a  short 
period  before  his  death,  and  the  last  sheet  had  but  just  been  is- 
sued from  the  press,  when  the  community  were  called  upon  to 
mourn  his  loss.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  occupy  space  with 
a  simple  review  of  the  work,  as  we  could  not  do  it  any  justice  in 
the  limited  room  we  have  to  spare.  Every  farmer  should  owd 
It — he  should  not  only  own  it,  but  should  read  it — he  should 
study  it — it  should  be  his  text-book,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
farming; — and  if  it  is  not  the  means  of  doubly  increasing  the 
products  of  his  farm,  it  will  be  because  the  author*s  plain,  prac- 
tical and  familiar  lessons  have  been  disregarded. 
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The  Essay  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  chapters,  the  last  of 
which  treats  on  rural  embellishment;  and,  as  this  is  a  subject 
which  has  received  hut  little  attention,  especially  from  farm- 
ers, we  cannot  reHain  from  making  some  extracts  from  this 
chapter.     It  commences  thus: — 

"There  nre  few  things  hetter  cnlrulated  to  atfarh  us  to  our  homes,— 
where  the  social  virtues  love  to  con^res^Hte,  nnd  to  dispense  their  hles- 
sin*^s, — than  rural  enibellishinenrfl.  This  is  true,  wheiher  we  apply  the 
term  to  our  neighborhood  or  individual  abode.  The  public  i^rounds 
about  the  <j;reat  cities  of  the  old  continent,  some  of  which  comprise 
an  area  of  five  hundred  acres,  are  the  theme  of  general  admiration, 
the  theatres  of  healthful  exercise  and  recreation,  and  the  sources  of 
hi<fh  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  lesser  towns  and  villases,  even  of 
our  own  country,  owe  more  of  their  ch:irm  and  interest  to  the  trees 
and  pi  mts  which  embellish  their  squares,  streets  and  {frounds,  in  the 
eye  of  a  man  of  taste,  than  to  any  ostentatious  show  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar— more  to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  than  to  the  works  of  man.  Nay, 
the  hi;r best  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  are  in  vain  ])nt  in  reqnisition 
to  imitate  the  handiworks  of  the  Creator.  And  when  we  come  down 
to  the  suburban  residence,  and  even  to  the  unostentntioud  abode  of 
the  farmer,  how  are  (heir  beauties  heightened,  and  their  value  en- 
hanced, by  a  screen  of  ornamental  trees,  and  a  well>kept  garden." 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  he  who  plants  trees,  does  not 
plant  for  himself,  but  for  posterity;  that  he  will  not  enjoy  their 
fruit,  or  recline  beneath  their  shade;  but  that  those  who  follow 
after  will  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labors.  Judge  Buel  has 
shown  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  by  relating  his  own  expe- 
rience on  the  subject. 

"Loudon  tells  us,  that  in  travelling  from  Sirasburgh  to  Munich,  he 
passed  through  a  continued  avenue  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  planted 
on  both  sides  of  the  hi^^hwav,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
Who  that  has  passed  through  N«*w  England,  in  summer,  has  not  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  trees  with  which  he  is  in  a  nteasure  enshrouded? 
The  ^reat  objectmn  to  planting  is,  that  one  may  not  live  to  enjov  the 
fruit  or  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  he  plants.  Such  an  objection  is 
unworthy  of  the  a;re,  which  should,  if  it  does  not,  have  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  human  family,  and  of  posterity, — and  is,  besides, 
affecting  to  hold  a  shorter  tenure  of  life  than  all  of  us  hope  for,  and 
most  of  us  expect.  Twenty  years  a^o,  at  forty  years  of  ajje,  we 
cotnmenced  the  cultivation  of  what  was  termed  a  barren,  untameable 
common,  not  an  acre  of  which  had  been  cultivated,  and  on  which  a 
tree  or  shrub  had  never  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  We  have 
DOW  gruwin*;  in  our  court-yard,  comprisini;  about  half  an  acre,  and 
in  the  highway  in  front  of  it,  fif>y  species  of  forest  and  ornamental 
trees,  many  of  them  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  more  than  fifty  species 
of  ornamental  shrubs,  not  includinf?  the  rose,  besides  a  vast  nund)er 
of  herbaceous,  ornamental,  and  bulbous  and  flowering  perennial 
plants — the  greatest  number  of  which,  in  all  their  variety  and  hue  of 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  may  be  end)raced  in  a  single  view  from 
the  piazza.  Most  of  our  fruits  have  been  raised  by  us  from  the  seed, 
or  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding.  Yet  we  can  enumerate  more 
than  two  hundred  kinds,  including  varieties,  which  we  are  now  in  the 
habit  of  gathering  annually  from  treesi  vinesi  &c.j  of  our  own  plant- 
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in^.  We  feel  grateful  to  God  for  these  rir.b  and  abundant  Uessinf^, 
and  for  the  impulse  which  prompted  our  labor.  We  have  adduced 
our  own  example,  not  in  a  spirit  of  vaunting,  but  to  convince  the 
young  and  the  middle-aged,  that  there  is  abundant  reason  for  them  to 
plant,  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  old 
ihould  plant  from  an  obligation  they  owe  to  society,  and  for  the  re- 
quital of  which  they  have  but  a  short  |>enod  allowed  them.  The 
younir  should  plant  for  the  double  purpose  of  benefiting  themselves 
and  their  children. 

*'We  would  by  no  means  advise  that  the  farmer  should  confine 
himself  to  mere  ornamental  trees.  There  are  many  fruit  trees  that 
are  not  only  ornamental  but  useful,  about  dwellings,  as  the  cherry, 
pear,  apple,  quince,  &c. 

"There  is  not  a  spring  or  an  autumn  in  which  a  few  hours  cannot 
be  spared,  without  detriment  to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  to  plant  out 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  add  shrubbery  about  the  dwelling,  and  but 
very  few  hours  are  requisite.  There  is  no  great  art  required  in  the 
business.  The  holes  for  the  plants  should  be  dug  larger  and  dee|>er 
than  the  size  of  the  roots,  in  order  that  these  may  be  surrounded  on 
all  siiles  by  a  rich  surface  mould,  into  which  the  new  roots  may  push 
freely,  and  find  food.  The  infertile  soil  from  the  pit  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  its  place  supplied  by  mould  tnken  from  the  surrounding 
surface;  the  roots  should  have  their  natural  direction,  and  the  earth 
be  well  pressed  upon  them;  and  the  plants  should  be  protected  from 
cattle  till  they  are  of  a  size  not  to  be  injured  by  them." 

We  commend  the  work  to  every  individual  interested  in  ag- 
riculture; and  we  trust  its  dissemination  will  improve  and  el- 
evate the  standing  of  agriculture,  and  conduce  to  its  prosperity 
throughout  the  country. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I     Foreign  Noticee. 

ENGLAND. 

Nete  DahUat. — The  great  annual  Dahlia  Show  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  was  held  on  WedncMlay,  the 
S7th  of  September  Inst,  at  the  Society's  Flower  Hall,  Stafford 
House,  Chiswick.  There  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  dnhlia 
growers  present,  and  a  great  number  of  seedlings  were  exhibited. 
But  it  seems,  from  the  award  of  prizes,  that  very  few  were  deemed 
worth  a  prize,  as  rhey  possessed  no  merit  above  hundreds  nlreedy  in 
the  catalogues.  The  seedlings  selected  were  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  of  the  growth  of  1838,  and  a  few  were  also  shown  of  the  growth 
of  1899.  In  the  report  of  the  exhibition,  in  the  Horticultural  Journal, 
it  ia  remarked,  that  the  prevailing  faults  of  the  scores  of  seedliogSi 
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which  were  iinnoticed,  were  quillings  too  much,  irregular  centres,  bad^ 
eyes,  want  of  t$ubstmice,  and  a  disposition  to  be  starry.  All  these  qual->* 
itie8  being  now  considered,  in  rendering  judgment  on  a  diihlia,  a  larger 
part  must,  of  necessity,  fail  to  take  their  rank  «s  good  flowers.  All 
flowers  which  showed  a  tendency  to  quill,  were  refused,  as  well  as 
those  with  irregular  centres;  it  is  not  sufficient  now  that  the  centre 
should  be  merely  filled  up,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  petals  should  be 
a  continuation  of  circles,  the  last  of  which  should  touch  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  perfect  finish.  It  is  only  when  many  admirable  prop- 
erties are  possessed,  that  the  clumsily  finished  centre  can  be  tolerated. 
Other  objections  were,  the  collapsing  of  the  petals,  or  their  distance 
from  each  other,  which  made  the  outer  edges  like  a  star.  These  were 
rejected.  Those  naturally  thin,  though  pretty,  were  also  thrown  out. 
Others  were  rejected,  particularly  among  ihe  reds  and  purples,  which 
were  tolerably  good,  hut  the  catalogues  are  already  well  filled  with 
fine  flowers  of  the  same  color. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  reform  in  this  matter  has  been  begun  so 
earnestly,  and  we  ho|)e  it  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of 
palming  upon  the  amateur  gardener  ordinary  flowers,  just  because 
they  may  chance  to  be  new  seedlings.  The  cultivation  of  the  dah- 
lia has  been  checked,  in  a  degree,  in  this  country,  by  this  practice: 
the  blame,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  foreign  cultivators.  The 
dahlia  has  arrived  to  such  perfection,  in  form,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  superior  variety,  possessin<^any  uncommon  beauty.  Yet  hun- 
dreds of  new  seedlings  are  annually  sold,  at  enormous  prices,  of  which 
not  one  fif\h  are  superior  to  older  flowers.  The  Royal  Society,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Glenny,  who  is  a  gre^t  dahlia  fancier,  has 
attempted  to  reform  this  state  of  things,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  not  give  a  prize  to  a  new  flower,  unless  it  possesses  superior 
qualities,  as  a  whole,  to  those  previously  cultivated. 

We  regret  that  the  names  of  the  winning  flowers  at  this  show  are 
not  given.  The  number  of  blooms  was  so  numerous  as  to  prevent 
this.  Twenty-four  prizes  were  awarded  for  different  stands;  and 
eight  prizes  for  seedlmgs  of  the  first  class,  and  seven  prizes  for  seed- 
lings of  the  second  class,  all  of  the  growth  of  1838.  The  names  of 
those  in  the  first  class  are  Cox's  Vellow  Defiance,  Bloomsbury  (a 
buff,)  Pickwick  (a  rich  purple,)  Scarlet  le  Grand,  and  four  not  nam- 
ed. Of  the  second.  Bishop  of  Winchester  (a  purple,)  Grenadier  (an 
orange,)  and  five  unnamed. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  held  evening 
meetings  in  October,  and  several  seedling  dahlias  were  sent  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country :  frotn  these  the  members  selected  ibe  best. 
Those  which  were  remarkable  for  their  elegance  were  Cox's  Yellow 
Defiance,  Connnck's  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Hogarth's  Lady  Holland, 
Pamnlin's  Bloomsbury,  Sparry's  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  and  Gregory's 
Mr.  Keelde.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  di.«cut<sion 
arose  repectingthe  comparative  merits  of  Egyptian  King  and  Duchess 
of  Richmond.  It  however  seemed  to  be  admitted,  that  the  former, 
though  a  splendid  shape,  was  difficult  to  catch  well  filled  up,  (a  fault 
with  one  half  of  the  new  dahlias;)  and  that  the  latter  bloomed  hard 
in  the  eye,  and  was  pinched  in  the  petals.  The  same  defects  in  the 
latter  flower  were  observed  bv  us  in  the  blooms  which  were  exhibit- 
ed  here  the  past  autumn;  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  climate,  as  was  supposed  by  some  cultivators  when  exam- 
hiiDgthe  flower,  as  it  came  out  at  a  high  price,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  faults  of  many  flowers,  which  nave  been  attributed  to  the 
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^same  cause,  arUe  from  the  habit  and  character  of  the  plant,  rather 
than  froiii  uny  peculiarity  ut*  cliiimte  or  trentitiPiit.  ICa  flower  had  a 
dispo:»ition  to  show  a  had  eye,  no  difference  of  climate  will  render  it 
perfect;  where  dahlias  thrive  sufficiently  to  bloom  at  all,  the  blooms, 
or  a  larger  part  of  them,  will  ahow  the  true  character  of  the  flower; 
and  thouj^h  one  out  of  twenty  may  be  perfect,  the  variety  may  be  set 
down  as  one  which,  iVom  i(s  uncertain  bloominjr,  is  not  entitletl  to  the 
name  of  a  flrst  rate  flower.  We  hope  .soon  to  receive  more  returns 
fniin  the  English  dahlia  show.^,  and  when  they  come  to  hand,  we 
shall  notice  them  at  length- — Ed, 


Art.  II.    JJometlie  Notica. 


Silk  Convention  at  IVashingtonj  D,  C, — On  the  11th  of  Decern- 
ber,  a  Convention  assemliled  ut  VVa^hin^ton,  D.  C,  tor  the  purpose 
of  consulting;  upon  the  be<it  means  of  extending;  and  diffusing  infor- 
mation throughout  the  Union,  upon  the  interesting^  and  important 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  silk.  A  lar<;e  number  of  i^enilemen 
were,  accordingly,  present,  and  fourteen  States  \Nere  representtd  in 
the  Convention.  It  was  called  by  onlr'r  of  the  National  Silk  Society, 
but  the  American  Silk  Society  united  with  the  Convention,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  energy  into  the  important  business  before  the  meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12(h,  several  gentlemen  addressed  the  Con- 
vention. The  Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  of  Freehohl,  N.  J.,  went  into  a 
full  detail  of  an  experiment  which  he  had  made  the  past  year,  and 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Silk  Society,  The  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  exact  result  of  the  profits  of  one  acre,  when  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  treatment  which  he  supposed  would  attend  the  feeding  of 
worms,  and  the  reeling  of  silk,  by  the  mass  of  the  community  who 
should  commence  the  business.  The  result,  though  not  commg  up 
to  the  wild  statements  of  over  zealous  advocates  of  the  silk  culture, 
was,  however,  at  least  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  no  other 
agricultural  production  was  one  quarter  as  profitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tor. Mr.  McLean's  statement  is  too  long  for  us  to  attempt  even  a 
condensed  account  of  it;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  lowest  possi- 
ble profit,  estimating  the  silk  at  the  very  low  price  of  $4.50  (>er 
pound,  was  $108  per  acre!  and  at  $6,  the  current  market  value, 
$180.  His  proilnct  was  at  the  rate  of  tifty  pounds  of  silk  to  the  acre, 
and  the  worms  fed  from  trees  raised  from  cuttings  and  layers  planted 
the  same  year!  Mr.  McLean  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  undi- 
vided attention.  The  Society  will  probably  request  a  copy  of  hia 
remarks,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  published,  together  with  his 
experiment,  as  published  in  the  journal  alluded  to,  in  pamphlet  form, 
'by  the  Society,  and  one  hundred  thousand  copies  printed  and  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  country.  All  the  books  which  have  been  writ- 
ten by  nurserymen  and  others,  who  know  nothing  of  the  feeding  of 
the  worms,  and  who  have  offered  nothing  but  compilations  from  for- 
eign authors,  are  not  worth  the  single  statement  of  Mr.  McLean.  It 
is  plain,  practical,  an  J  at  once  to  the  point,  and  a  single  peruiial  of  it 
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by  any  intelliirent  farmer,  will  enable  bim  to  reap  as  favorable  results 
ad  attended  Mr.  McLean's  experiment. 

The  mcetini^  on  the  eveninir  of  the  12th,  was  held  in  the  Represen- 
tativei»'  Chamber,  at  the  Cupitol.  An  immense  number  of  sdk  pro- 
ductions were  exhibited,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finest  manu- 
factured fabric,  siving  conclusive  evidence,  to  the  numerous  assem- 
blage present,  that  perseverance  in  the  cause  is  only  wanting,  to 
render  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  one  of  the  most  profitable 
resources  to  the  community.  Every  individual  who  has  the  prosper- 
ity of  his  country  at  heart,  cannot  but  feel  anxious  that  this  patriotic 
enterprise  should  receive  the  encouraf;ementof  all  classes  of  the  cod>- 
munity;  and  he  who  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  progress, 
must  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  its  future  welfare. — Ed. 

Arboretum  in  the  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery, Salem. — The  favorable 
and  open  weather  the  present  autumn,  has  enabled  the  proprietors  of 
this  place  to  ^^o  on  grandly  with  the  work  of  planting  trees,  antl  ac- 
complish much  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  deferrecl  until  the 
ensuing  spring.  I  trust  that,  in  a  few  years,  a  complete  arbore- 
tum will  here  be  found,  containing  every  tree  and  hardy  shrub  that 
will  bear  the  rigors  of  our  climate.  This  being  accomplished,  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
aflford  an  opportunity  uf  pursuing,  advantai^eously,  the  study  of  this 
department  of  botany,  a  department  too  much  neglected  by  amateurs. 
The  feathery  tribes  will  then  be  induced  to  revisit  this  their  once  fa- 
vorite spot;  the  squirrels  will  resume  their  gambols  and  chirping 
amongst  the  branches,  now  that  the  truant  school-bov  is  not  permit- 
ted to  disturb  or  molest  them;  the  butterfly  will  be  fluttering  in  the 
summer's  sunshine,  sipping  nectar  from  every  opening  flower — in  fine, 
all  nature  will  seem  to  live  in  unison  with  the  peace  and  solitude 
there  predominant.  Thus  we  shall  truly  have  a  beautiful  place,  and 
one  well  deserving  its  old  and  familiar  name  of /:ioriiiony  Grove, — Y., 
Salem,  December,  1S39. 

Botanical  Garden  and  Nursery  of  Messrs,  EUwanger  ^  Rogers^ 
Rochester,  N,  Y. — Messrs  EUwanger  &  Rogers  have  a  good  collertion 
of  plants,  not  very  extensive,  at  present,  but  of  some  genera  they  have 
a  fine  assortment,  particularly  of  geraniums,  roses,  camellias,  and 
cactuses.  Some  of  the  newest  varieties  of  camellias  were  imponed 
from  Europe  late  last  spring,  and  arrived  in  rather  a  sickly  state; 
but  they  are  now  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  have  made  shoots  from 
four  to  six  inches  long.  Of  cactuses,  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Rogers 
have  sixty  species  and  varieties,  and  thirty  more  are  daily  expected 
from  Europe.  The  Echinocdcrus  Ort6ni»,  will  open  in  a  few  days, 
of  which  you  shall  have  some  account.  They  being  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  best  cactus  collections  m  Europe,  have  the  advantage  of 
getting  the  very  best  and  newest  species.  EUwanger  &  Roccrs  have 
purchased  about  seven  acres  of  land,  near  the  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery,' which  they  are  laying  out  for  a  botanical  garden  and  nursery. 
It  is  their  intention  to  build  a  green-house  there  next  spring,  and  to 
remove  their  present  green-houses,  &c.,  on  to  the  spot  at  the  same 
time.  It  will  be  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  the  western  coun- 
try, and  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  whole  neiijhborhood.  Messrs. 
E.  &  R.  are  determined  to  make  their  establishment  worthy  of  the 
city  which  gave  rise  to  it. — An  Observer  and  Subscriber ,  Rochester , 
N.  ¥.,  Sept,,  1SS9, 

Rohan  potatoes, — My  two  small  Rohan  potatoes,  which  you  pre- 
sented me,  not  larger  than  hens'  eirgs,  1  had  planted  on  the  *'Sand  ' 
Prairie,"  so  called,  about  ten  miles  from  Galena,  and  they  have 
YOL.  VI. — NO.  I.  5 
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produced  me  three  hu9he\s\ I  epod  tneasnre.  This  is  tbe  lar^t 
yield  I  ever  beard  of. —  YourtjH.  N-,  Galena^  III,,  Nov,  1839. 

Eviphyllum  speeibsum, — Some  fine  lar^e  grafted  plants  of  Epi- 
phyllum  8|)eci6dum  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  collections  in  tbe  vicm- 
ity  of  Boston.  In  the  Conservatory  of  tbe  Public  Garden,  in  Mr. 
Sweetser's  collection,  and  in  tbe  collection  of  Hovey  &  Co.>  there 
are  some  specimens  which  are  now  displaying  two  or  three  hundred 
blossoms  each,  presenting  a  rich  and  brilliant  display  at  this  dreary 
season  of  the  year.  The  beauty  of  this  species,  when  grafted,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  never  seen  it  only  eo  its 
own  roots.  When  on  a  vigorous  stock,  tbe  plants  spread  out  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  with  their  drooping  stems,  terminated  wfth  hun- 
dreds of  flowers,  are  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  the 
green-house.  They  are  easily  grafted,  and  if  the  C^reus  triangula- 
ris is  used  for  the  stock,  the  plants  in  twelve  months  will  increase  to 
a  greater  size  than  they  will  on  their  own  roots  in  three  years.  Ev- 
ery lover  of  this  tril)e  should  possess  one  or  more  grafted  plants 
of  this  species. — Ed. 

Dahlias, — The  six  dahlias  you  sent  me  last  spring,  were  planted 
in  my  garden,  and  were  the  admiration  of  every  one  that  visited  our 
town.  One  of  them,  eight  feet  high,  had  thirty  perfect  flowers  on  it 
St  one  time. — H,  N,,  GaUna,  JU.,  Nov,  1839. 


Aht.  III.    Pennsylvania  HorticuUttral  Society, 

Since  the  report  of  the  August  meeting  appeared  in  our  padres,  w» 
have  not  received  any  thing  in  relation  to  tne  subsequent  exhibitions 
from  our  correspondent.  The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety took  place  on  the  18th,  19tb,  30th,  and  31st  of  September,  and 
was  tbe  largest  and  most  splendid  display  ever  made  by  the  Society. 
The  report  of  the  exhibition  has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty 

Cages,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  the  plants,  flowers,  rruits  and  vegeta- 
tes exhibited,  tbe  names  of  tbe  contributors,  and  the  award  of  pre- 
miums by  the  judges.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give  only  a  condensed  account  of  the  exhibitiou,  without  occupy- 
ing too  much  space. 

The  annual  meeting  for  tbe  choice  of  officers  was  held  on  the  8d 
of  September.  Horace  Binney,  Esq.  was  again  chosen  President,  and 
our  correspondent,  Dr.  Watson,  Recording  Secretary,  in  the  place  of 
J.  W.  Burrows,  who  declined  a  re-election. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  splendid  saloon  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  on  the  days  above  named.  Tbe  committee  re- 
mark that  "  No  former  exhibition  can,  in  all  points,  compare  with 
the  last,  of  which  the  details  will  be  given  in  the  official  reports.  The 
attraction  to  the  public  was  such,  that  it  was  continued  a  day  beyond 
tbe  lirnlt  originally  fixed,  notwithstanding  the  plants  were  exposed  to 
some  injury  by  their  position,  and  the  fruits  and  flowers,  being  at  per- 
fect maturity  when  first  presented,  were  diminishing  in  beauty  after 
the  first  or  second  day.  At  least  eighteen  thousand  persons  testified 
their  grntificntion  by  visiting  the  exhibition,  many  of  them  more  than 
onct«,  and  giving  a  minute  attention  to  all  that  was  most  worthy  of 
notice.  A  more  brilliant  spectacle  than  that  which  was  presented  by 
the  salooni  tbe  plants,  flowers  and  fruits,  and  tbe  multitudes  of  beau- 
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liful  women  and  their  attendants,  who  formed  a  perpetual  promenade 
round  the  apartment  during  theday,  and  until  a  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, cannot  l>e  iniMi^ined. 

'*The  most  striking  feature  in  the  exhibition  was  the  great  table 
spread  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  and  extending  a  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  sixteen  in  i»readch,  with  circular  ends,  running  by  four  gra- 
dations to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  On  the  u))oer  platform 
was  displayed  a  part  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  Mr.  Jolin  B.  Smith, 
including  the  C4$rypha  umbracaulifera,  Lo/i^ma  borbdnica,  PbceNiix 
fiactj'lifera,  Carydta  iirens,  Zkmia  h6rrida,  Pandimui  iltilis,  EIcbMs 
guine^nsii^  with  numerous  fruit-bearing  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  a 
beautiful  Lagerstroe^mta  indfca,  and  specimens  of  the  JUyrtuscoinmil- 
nis,  in  full  flower,  and  a  variety  of  other  plants.  The  three  lower 
steps  or  elevations  contained  plajits  of  gradually  lessening  heinht, 
man^  in  full  hloom,  including*the  Milsa  rosacee^a,  l^Ucca  glori5sa,  Ma- 
D^ttia  cordif51ia,  a  singultir  and  beautiful  «dri8tol6chia  brnzili^niiis, 
•Myrtus  commilnis,  LngerstrceVnia  indica^  Camellia  speci5sn,  &c-; 
and  on  the  lowest  stepor  grade,  was  displayed  in  glass  dishes,  around 
the  whole  table,  an  immense  variety  of  l^autiful  fruits,  interspersed 
with  bouc^uets.  It  is  impossible  hy  any  description  to  do  justice  to 
this  beautiful  table,  especially  as  it  was  seen  from  the  upper  walk  or 
l^allery  of  the  Museum.  The  coup  d'csil  Htruck  every  one,  and  ar- 
rested the  eye  for  some  time  before  it  could  look  at  the  details. 

"At  the  eastern  end  of  this  principal  structure,  and  between  it  and 
the  orchestra  stage,  was  a  table  seventeen  feet  in  length,  which  con- 
tained the  prize  fruits  and  vegetables,  dahlias  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  and  bouquets  of  flowers. 

''At  the  western  end,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  visitors  as  they 
entered,  and  between  them  and  the  principal  table,  was  a  chaste  cu- 
pola of  roses,  and  a  floral  structure  of  considerable  height,  resem- 
ulinga  standard,  covered  with  flowers  of  every  variety,  and  arranged 
in  many  forms,  with  festoons  leading  from  its  summit  to  the  galleries, 
and  dishes  of  fruit  around  its  base-  Near  it  was  the  remarkable  suli- 
marine  vegetable,  heretofore  exhibited,  by  the  popular  name  of  *Npp- 
tune's  Wine  Cup.'  In  front  of  the  organ  lof\,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  saloon,  was  a  representation,  in  flowers,  of  the  State  House;  and 
<lirect1y  over  the  entrance  was  suspended  a  balloon  covered  with 
dahlias. 

''On  the  orchestra  stage,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  was  a  specimen 
of  the  ^ep^nthes  distillut6ria,  or  pitcher  plant,  which  had  giown  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more,  since  the  last  exhibition.  It  was 
on  the  left  or  north-west  angle.  In  the  centre  front  was  a  large  vase, 
in  imitation  rock-work,  surmounted  with  a  large  conical  bouquet  of 
flowers,  tastefully  arranged,  with  small  bouquets  of  the  same  shape, 
in  vases,  on  either  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  was  a  design,  in  im- 
itation of  Chinese  architecture,  and  something  in  the  st^Ie  of  the  paifo* 
da,  most  richly  and  profusely  decked  with  flowers,  which  took  the  first 
premium;  and  on  a  pl.itform,  in  the  rear,  was  a  temple  of  Flora,  cov- 
ered with  more  than  four  thousand  dahlias,  in  all  their  brilliant  colors* 

"Around  the  edge  of  this  stage  were  arranged  flowering  plants,  in 

Eots,  such  as  roses,  petunias,  salvias,  cacti,  &.c.  &c.,  and  over  the 
ack  passage,  from  the  stage,  was  suspendi.'d  an  air  plant,  in  bloom— 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes. 

"Within  the  palisades,  enclosing  the  skeleton  of  the  mastodon,  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  and  around,  under  and  about  these  striking  ob- 
jects, were  arranged,  a«  a  not  unfit  accompauimeut,  the  interesting 
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hut  grotesque  species  of  C&ctece,  Crassulkcero,  and  £uphorbt<^ce^» 
with  several  strikinii^  Stnpdli/e. 

"Finally,  in  the  alcoves,  formed  by  the  cases  of  the  Museum,  con- 
taining^ specimens  in  Natural  History,  on  each  side  of  the  saloon,  and 
rvnnina;  its  whole  length,  were  distributed  dahlias,  esculents,  fruits, 
and  bouquets,  in  great  variety  and  ])rofusion. 

"Ad  apartment  better  fitted,  in  some  respects,  for  such  an  exhibition, 
eould  not  be  found;  but  from  its  great  magnitude  in  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  and  the  number  of  alcoves  on  each  side,  it  became  a  proud 
test  of  the  MfHuence  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood, 
in  plants,  flowers  and  fruits;  for  nothing  but  an  unbounded  supply 
could  have  fille^l  all  parts  of  this  immense  room,  without  somewhere 
betraying  either  poverty  or  vulgarity.  The  contributions  were  such, 
however,  as  to  leave  no  want  unsupplied,  and  materials,  of  every 
kind,  were  in  such  beauty  and  variety,  as  to  carry  out  every  arrange- 
ment that  was  desired. 

**The  Committee  of  Publication  are  aware  that  this  brief  outline  of 
the  arrangement  will  be  of  little  use  to  those  who  did  not  attend  the 
exhibition,  and  will  be  thought  by  those  who  did,  to  be  very  far  from 
fully  representing  it;  but  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  preface  by  it 
the  details  of  the  contributions  which  will  now  be  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly." 

Plants: — An  immense  number  of  plants  were  exhibited;  we  can 
only  give  the  aggregate  number  of  each  contributor.  From  J.  B. 
Smith,  forty-five  plants,  mostly  palms  and  C&cti.  Col.  Carr,  twenty- 
four  plants.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  sixty  plants.  Geo.  Pepper, 
Esq.,  eighty  plants.  Philip  Physic,  Esq.,  forty  plants.  T.  Lan- 
dreth,  thirty  plants.  J.  McArran,  twenty-four  plants.  F,  J.  Gutg- 
sell,  twenty-four  plants.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred. R.  Buist,  upwards  of  one  hundred.  R.  Kilvington,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  including  about  twenty-five  ericas.  Mrs.  Hibbert, 
sixty.  Alexander  Parker,  upwards  of  one  hundred.  Ritchie  & 
pick,  forty-five.  John  Sherwood,  thirty.  A.  Dry  burgh,  thirty;  be- 
sides many  others -who  contributed  smaller  numbers. 

Bouquets,  fancy  designs,  &c.: — The  following  variety  of  bouquets, 
fancy  designs,  &c.  were  contributed. 

By  Joseph  Cook,  a  beautifully  formed  desisrn,  ornamented  with  a 
great  variety  of  flowers,  8tc.  in  good  taste.  Hirst  &  Dreer,  a  spa- 
cious pavilion,  entirely  covered  with  dahlias.  Robert  Meston,  a 
large  imitation  rock  vase,  surmounted  by  a  tasteful  pyramid  of  cut 
flowers,  displaying  much  skill.  Daniel  Maupay,  a  very  large  de- 
vice, twenty-five  feet  in  height,  formed  with  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
festoons,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  dishes  of  various  fruit. 
Edward  Hibbert,  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  sta'e  house,  covered 
with  a  variety  of  flowers,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  much  credit. 
Watt  &  Ritchie,  a  neatly  designed  cupola  enveloped  with  roses, 
John  Sherwood,  a  fine  cone  bouquet.  William  Chalmers,  a  taste- 
fully arranged  pyramid  of  cut  flowers. 

By  Algernon  S.  Roberts,  a  large  urn  of  beautiful  flowers  in  form 
of  a  pyramid,  arranged  with  taste.  Mrs.  Gen.  Patterson,  two  glass 
vases  of  choice  flowers,  admirably  arranged.  Miss  Percival,  several 
small  vases  and  bouquets,  evincing  much  taste.  Hirst  &  Dreer,  a 
balloon  with  basket  suspended,  formed  of  a  profusion  of  dahlias. 
Robert  Kilvin>rton,  a  number  of  basket  bouquets. 

By  Lewis  Uber,  a  pair  of  festoons  formed  wholly  of  dahlias. 
Charles  Conover,  a  pair  of  festoons,  of  evergreens  tastefully  ipter- 
ivoveD  with  numerous  flowers.    Robert  Buist,  a  festoon,  from  which 
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were  suflprnded  Feveral  epidendrums,  or  Rir  plants,  in  bloom.    Messrs. 
Coopers,  -everal  festoons  of  evergreens  interspersed  with  flo\ver>. 

Fruits: — The  quantity  of  fruit  displayed  wasso^reat,  and  ihe  con- 
tributors so  numerous,  that  we  have  no  room  fur  their  in&:ertion. 

Vegetables: — There  were  specimens  exhibited  in  great  variety,  and 
by  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

'J' he  award  of  premiums  for  flowers,  fruiti^,  and  ve<retable8  occupy 
00  much  space,  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dahlias,  which  is  as  follows: — 

For  the  best  twelve  dahlias,  to  Hirst  &  Dreef,  named  Kinfrscote  Ri- 
val, AnselPs  Unique,  Widnall's  Reliance,  Ne  PlnsUlrra,  Wilmer's 

President,  Striata   formosissima,   Trafalgar,  Madonna,  Fihherton 

Champion,  Mayhew's   Rosetta,   Marshal   Soult,  and  the   Royal 

Standard. 
For  the  next  best  twelve  dahlias,  to  Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington, 

N.  J.,  called  Wi<lnalPs  Reliance,   Widiiall's   NimrwJ,    GiMJwin's 

Rival  Rose,  Elphinstone's  King  of  Yellows,  Knight's  Ividy  Wel)- 

ster,  Lehman's  Clara,  Elphinstone's  Conqueror  of  Knrope,  FJphin- 

ptone's  R6sa  sup^rbn,  Counress  of  Sheffield,  Middlesex  Rival,  Gir- 

ling's  Exquisite,  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 
For  the  best  American  seedling  parti-colored  dahlia,  to  Thomas  Heis- 

kill,  Bristol,  Pa.,  named  Fanny,  a  finely  cupped  dark  rose  colored. 
For  the  best  American  seedling  self-colored  dahlia,  to  Gerard  Schmitz, 

Moyamensing,  a  very  fine  white,  which  he  has  named  Miss  Perei* 

val. 
For  the  best  design,  formed  of  flowers,  to  Joseph  Cook,  gardener  to 

William  Norris,  Esq. 
For  the  next  best  design,  formed  of  flowers,  to  Hirst  &  Dreer,  for  a 

beautiful  pavilion,  covered  with  four  thousand  flowers  of  the  dahlia. 
Fur  the  best  bouquet,  to  Mrs.  Gen.  Patterson. 
For  the  best  pair  of  festoons,  to  Lewis  Uber,  composed  entirely  of 

dahlia  blooms. 
For  the  next  best  pair  of  festoons,  to  Charles  Conover,  gardener  to 

Thomas  C.  Rockhill,  Esq. 

The  committee  have  awarded  the  following  honorary  premiums:— 
For  a  beautiful  festoon,  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dollars,  to 

Robert  Buist. 
For  several  festoons,  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  Messrs. 

Coopers. 
For  a  beautiful  cone  bouquet  upon  a  lar^e  imitation  rock  vase,  an 

honorary  premium  of  seven  dollars,  to  Robert  Meston,  gardener  to 

Mrs.  Rowland. 
For  a  very  pretty  cone  bouquet,  crownec]  with  an  eagle,  an  honorary 

premium  of  five  dollars,  to  William  Chalmers,  sen.,  gardener  to 

Mrs.  Stott. 
For  a  cone  bouquet,  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  John 

Sherwood. 
For  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  State  House  and  steeple,  an  honorary 

premium  of  five  dollars,  to  Mrs.  Hibbert. 
For  a  fine  cupola,  enveloped  in  roses  and  crowned  with  an  eagle,  an 

honorary  premium  of  five  dollars,  to  Watt  &  Ritchie,  of  Monu* 

ment  Cottage  Garden. 
For  a  very  large  device,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  composed  of  flow- 
ers in  great  variety,  an  honorary  premium  of  seven  dollars,  to 

Daniel  Maupay. 
For  bouquets,  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  Ritchie  fe 

Dick. 
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The  committee  make  honorable  mention  of  fine  dahliaSi  exhibited 
by  R.  Buidt,  Mackenzie  8l  Biichnnan,  Mr^.  Hibltert,  VVillia  >  llobaon 
of  Kin^'iessiiij',  Willijim  Ciirville,  of  Hnverfurd  Schoot|  Thomas 
Ueiikill,  Tbj.i*as  Hiuicock,  Gerurd  Scbmitz^  and  Hir«t  &  Dreer. 


Art.  IV.    Faneuil  HaU  Market. 


Potatoes: 


From 

1  25 
60 

1  03 
50 


per  Uijliol, . . 
*  (per  biMhcl,.  .10) 


Swaat  Potatoes,  |>er  biuh. 
Tiii*iii|Mi: 

Ciiui  nin,  par  IiimIipI,.  . . .  • 

Kuta  Baga,  per  buKlici, . . . 
O.iiniM: 

While,  |)Rr  biishol 

Uft  I,  {Kir  bunch, 

Whito,  per  bunch,. ...... 

Ytilliu',  |x;r tuMbsi 

n;:ut<<,per  biuhnl, 

Cirruld,  |X}r  biuhel, 

l*arMiii|M,  |»r  biwhel, 

lliiraoniilish,  per  pui^id, . . . 

R.I  linhes,  per  bunch, 

Sh.illiitM,  per  pouiiil 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy 

DriKiiWead, 

Ke:!  Dutch 

Gaiili(1o\ver«,encb, 

Briiftoli,  each,  Muirce,. . . . . 

Lettnno,  per  head, 

'J*oin:it>ei>,  |)er  ddxen,. .... 
Celervr  per  root: 

Oisnin'Mi, 

Hailey'i  Giant, 

Spinach,  per  halfixsck. . . . 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs, 


Par«ley,  per  half  peck,. 

Snge,  per  pound, 

lilarjoruin,  |)cr  Iranch,. 
Savur>',  per  bunch,. .  . 
8])earinint,  per  bunch, , 


1  25 

25 

37i 

03 
8 
2 
62 
60 
50 
62^ 
10 
10 
20 
12 


87 
73 
60 
12^ 
20 
6 
50 

6 
10 
25 


60 

17 

6 

6 

3 


To 
9cu. 

1  60 

1  I2i 

2  53 
1  53 

87i 
00 

1  53 
4 

8 
75 
62i 
624 
75 
12 
12 


60 
0) 
75 
25 
25 
10 
75 

8 
12 


20 

12 

12 
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Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 

Sqiumhes,  per  txnmd: 

Winter  crook  neck, 

Autumnal  Marrow,  per  lb. 

Ginaila  crook  neck, 

Pumpkins, 


From    To 


9eu. 

2  00 

8  09 

8  00 

20 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common.  J  P"  {"T"]-  ■ 
'   (  |M!r  bushel,. . 

Russcu,  I  ^''  ^T*! 

Baldwins,  i  l'*^^**"T«l- •  • 
5  i^vr  bu5liel,.. . 

KT  V   ..:     •       )  P**  Itarrpl, 

''•^•P'l1""''Ji,rl»wbeI. 

Gr  enin^,  per  Imrnd. . , . 

Peannain^,|)erburrel,. . . . 

Sweet, 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pesii's: 

8t.  Germain,  per  dox 

Winter  St.M  ichacl.pr  dox. 

Chauinontel,  |X)r  half  peck, 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Gni-es,  per  poimd: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

Malag:i, 

Quinred.  per  bushel, 

(/i-aiil)crrtes,  |)er  bui<liel,. . . . 

Lcinonit,  |)er  dosi'n, 

Orsiuges,  per  doxcn : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Piiieappk?s,  etich, 

CociKinutji,  each, 

(?hoiitnutfl,  |)cr  bui>liel,  scarce. 
Walnuts,  |)cr  bushel,  plenty,' 1  75 
Almonds,  (sweet,)  |)cr  pound,      — 

Filberts,  per  pound, 4 

Qistnna, 4 

English  walnuts,  per  lb bj^ 


2  00 
1  00 
8  00 
1  50 
8  60 
1  60 
8  00 

1  60 
8  00 

3  00 
8  03 

7 

59 
50 
60 

2  09 


17 
8  00 
2  25 

20 

25 

87i 

5 
4  00 


9ots. 

8  60 

4  00 

8  60 

26 


8  50 

8  25 

4  00 

8  60 

8  60 

8  60 

8  60 

8 

1  00 
75 
76 

2  60 


20 
00 
60 
26 


60 

6 
60 
00 
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Remarks. — In  our  last  report  we  were  obliged  to  defer  our  remarks 
for  want  of  room.  Since  then,  there  has  been  but  a  slight  change  in 
the  state  of  the  market.    There  has  beeu  a  sufficient  supply  to  satis- 
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fy  tbo  usual  demand,  and*  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  prices  have 
rnnged  nearly  the  same.  The  fine  and  open  weather  of  December 
fHvored  the  farmer  in  securing  and  harvesting  his  crops  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Some  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  improved  a  little  since  our  last  date. 
The  closing  of  mnny  of  the  eastern  ports,  by  the  cold  wenther,  has 
prevented  a  stock  from  being  jtent  forward,  and,  consequently,  ChC'- 
nangoes  and  Eastports  have  advanced  a  shnde;  common  reds,  whites, 
&rC.  remain  without  alteration.  Of  Turnips  there  is  an  iibundant 
stock,  and  of  excellent  growth.  The  stock  of  Onions  m  larger  than 
it  has  been  for  a  year  or  two  past,  at  this  season,  and  they  go  off  rath- 
er heavily.  Beets,  Carrots  and  Parsnips  are  plentifuJIy  supplied. 
Horse-rndish  a  good  stock,  and  of  very  fine  appearance.  Rnclishes 
have  continued  to  come  to  hand,  but  not  of  very  threat  excellenre; 
in  a  few  days,  however,  the  quality  will  be  much  improved.  The 
stock  of  Cabbages,  which  was  large,  has  been  taken  up,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not  a  full  supply:  a  little  improvement  in  prices  has 
taken  place.  Cauliflowers  are  received  of  handsome  size,  but  they 
are  not  abundant.  Some  Brocoli  are  also  to  be  had,  though  thev  are 
very  scarce.  Tomatoes  of  forced  growth  sell  well  at  quotations. 
Celery  abundant  and  fine.  Spinach  has  held  out  well.  In  Squashes 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change;  although  the  fall  was  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  yet  they  do  not  keep  as  well  as 
usual,  and,  in  consequence,  prices  have  fully  doubled  since  our  last. 
Crooknecks,  marrows,  &c.,  perfectly  sound,  and  free  from  danger 
of  rot,  command  our  quotations. 

In  fruit  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement.  Apples  do  not  win- 
ter as  well  as  usual,  and  those  of  picked  and  superior  quality  com- 
mand good  prices;  very  little  is  done  in  shipping*  Fine  eating  peart 
are  nearly  all  gone,  only  a  few  prime  St.  Germains  remaining  on  hand; 
liaking  have  slightly  improved.  Grapes  are  abundant,  and  rather  a 
drug.  Quinces  are  about  gone.  Cranberries  are  higher,  from  a  re- 
duced stock  and  a  good  demand.  Lemons  remain  about  the  same: 
late  arrivals  have  kept  the  market  supplied.  Chestnuts  are  hisrh  nitcl 
scarce.  Walnuts  are  excellent  this  season,  and  abundant. — JU.  T., 
Boston,  Dee.  !x8, 1839. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMEITT. 


There  is  btit  little  to  do  in  the  fruit  department  this  month.  The 
Itrape  vines  should  have  been  pruned  ere  this,and  all  preparations  made 
for  spring  growth.  In  the  open  air  every  thing  has  probablv  been 
protected,  and  the  severity  or  the  cold  will  not  allow  of  any  thing  be- 
im;  done  in  the  garden.  Where  there  is  a  hot-house,  however,  grape 
vines  may  now  be  started  for  an  earlv  crop,  and  strawberry  plants  in 
pots  may  be  brought  from  a  frame  where  they  should  have  lieen  win- 
tered,   reach  trees,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  treei  in  pots,  may  be  aleo 
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brought  into  the  hot-house  for  producing  early  fruit.  As  there  is  so 
little  to  do  now,  the  induHtrious  ^nrdener  should  be  preparing  for 
sprinsT,  by  nriakinflr  labels,  sticks  for  tyinsr  up  plantSt'trellises,  &c.,  and 
ail  otherwork  which  would  require  to  be  done  in  the  spring  that  can 
be  performed  now. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  display  their  flowers  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Keep  the  planjs  liberally  supplied  with  water.  The  plants  may  be 
als(o  syringed  occasionally,  though  not  very  often,  as  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  tarni;$h  the  light-colored  and  more  delicate  petated  flowers. 
'J  he  seeds  should  lie  sown  thin  month  in  pans  or  pots,  of  light  sandy 
8oil.  Attend  to  the  ifnpregnation  of  the  flowers,  if  seeds  are  wanted 
for  producing  new  varieties. 

Azaleas  should  have  a  little  more  water  administered  this  month, 
but  not  too  abundantly  until  they  begin  to  bloom. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  and  top-dressed,  and  be  placed  on  shelves 
as  near  the  glaris  as  convenient. 

LeehenatUtias  will  blooai  more  profusely  now,  and  should  receive 
more  water. 

Oxalises,  of  several  sorts,  will  now  be  coming  into  flower;  give  them 
plenty  of  Welter. 

Ixtas^  Sparaxis,  {•<;.,  will  also  begin  to  flower  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.     Give  them  a  situation  near  the  glass. 

Geraniums  will  need  to  be  occasionally  looked  over,  as  the  aphis 
trouble  them  at  this  season.  If  any  appear,  fumigate  the  house  with 
toliacco. 

Hyacinths y  in  pots^  which  were  planted  in  November,  will  now 
open  their  flower  buds,  if  they  have  been  treated  properly.  Give 
them  a  good  supply  of  water  when  in  flower* 

Dahlias,  for  very  early  flowering,  may  be  started  now.  Pot  the 
roots  into  pots,  and  give  them  a  warm  situation  to  forward  them. 

Verbenas  will  beam  to  bloom  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Thdse 
that  require  it  should  then  be  repotted. 

Cactuses  will  Htill  require  but  little  water.  If,  however,  any  plants 
shoulcPshow  the  buds  very  prominently,  they 'may  be  watered,  to  force 
them  into  bloom,  if  it  is  desired. 

Tree  Pieonies  mny  be  brought  in  for  a  succession  of  flowers. 

Amaryllises  should  be  potted  now,  particularly  those  which  show 
buds. 

Ericas  coming  into  flower  should  receive  due  supplies  of  water, 
and  be  placed  in  the  coolest  and  most  airy  part  of  the  house. 

Annual  flower  seeds^  for  blooming  early,  may  be  planted  this  month 
in  hot  beds. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Hot'beds  for  early  cucumbers,  radishes,  &c.  should  be  made  up 
this  month.  One  small  frame,  of  one  light,  will  be  suflicient  to  rai^e 
cucumber  plants  for  several  large  frames.  They  should  be  potted 
into  No.  3  pots  when  in  the  seed  leaf,  three  in  each  nor.  They  may 
remain  thus,  until  the  large  frames  are  made  up  for  hilling  out. 

Radishes,  Leiluces^  Peppergrass,  Sre.  may  be  planted  now  in  hot 
bed^t. 

Rhubarb  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  green-house,  by  having 
the  roots  planted  in  large  pots. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art  .  I.  Repletion;  a  disease  incident  to  the  culture  of  the 
Tuberose,  {Polianthes  ttAerosa,)  By  John  Lewis  Rus- 
sell, Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  &c. 

This  stately  and  exquisite  flower,  deservedly  a  favorite  of 
the  florist,  and  for  so  many  years  attracting  undiminished  at? 
tentioQ  from  the  lover  of  choice  plants,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a  description  of  its  merits,  or  of  the  structure  of  its  form. 
The  variety  most  cultivated  is  the  double  or  multiplex  petalled, 
and  first  known  in  Europe,  being  grown  for  many  years  in  only 
one  garden,  that  of  M.  de  la  Court,  at  Leyden;  its  confine- 
ment to  that  spot  being  rendered  efiective  by  the  annual  de- 
struction of  its  numerous  offsets.  Indeed,  the  original  species 
and  type  is  so  seldom  seen,  that,  among  the  thousands  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  for  many  years  past,  cultivat- 
ed in  the  gardens  of  amateurs  and  florists,  but  one  specimen  of 
the  true  Polianthes  tuber6sa,  with  single  and  simple  cordis, 
has  occurred. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  rearing  a  promising  plant  of 
the  double  variety  this  past  summer,  in  lieu  of  better  informa- 
tion I  followed  the  directions  laid  down  in  practical  treatises 
concerning  its  culture.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
strength  and  vigor  and  promising  appearance  of  my  favored  and 
carefully  tended  pet.  Indulging  myself  in  the  hope  that  my 
assiduity  would  be  rewarded  by  a  richness  of  foliage  surpassed 
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only  by  the  altitude  and  beauty  of  the  spike,  which  seemed  to 
give  evidence  of  such  a  disposition  to  ful61  my  anticipations,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  discover,  at  the  critical  moment  of  its 
extension  for  speedy  bloom,  that  an  insidious  disease  had 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  the  hitherto  green  and  rich  foliage,  which 
gracefully  bent  in  perfection  over  the  pot;  the  ornament  of  my 
casement,  and  the  attracting  object  of  the  casual  observer. 
Detecting  it  in  its  first  approach,  I  had  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty of  marking  its  progress  and  its  effects.  At  first  a  single 
leaf  was  affected  in  its  centre,  perceived  by  the  withering  of 
that  portion.  On  the  next  day  two  or  three  more  were  simi- 
larly attacked.  A  day  after,  and  nearly  all  were  in  the  same 
condition.  Satisfied  that  no  insect  had  committed  these  rav- 
ages, I  was  led  to  a  microscopic  investigation,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  trace  the  inward  and  physiological  source.  The  epi- 
dermis, or  covering  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  was  dry  and 
withered,  and  this  extended  as  far  as  the  disease  seemed  to  af- 
fect the  portion  of  the  leaf.  Its  color  was  perfectly  white, 
and  similar  to  satin.  The  epidermis  of  the  under  surface  was 
less  dry  and  withered.  The  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  was  more 
or  less  destroyed,  and  all  that  sustained  the  remnant  of  the  leaf 
was  a  narrow  line  of  healthy  matter  on  each  side  of  the  central 
withered  portion.  Irregular,  transverse  dark  lines  were  appa- 
rent through  the  epidermal  tissue.  Submitted  to  a  powerful 
lens,  they  were  ascertained  to  proceed  from  ruptures  of  the  in- 
ternal vessels,  which  permeate  the  parenchyma. 

The  perspiration  of  plants  is  a  well  known  law  of  vegetable 
economy.  In  most  instances  this  is  imperceptible,  although 
very  apparent  in  some  remarkable  cases.  In  endogenous  plants, 
to  which  group  belongs  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  this  perspi- 
ration or  exudation  is  effected  generally  at  the  tip  of  the  foliage. 
Excess  of  nourishment  is  as  prejudicial  to  the  plant  as  to  the 
animal.  If  by  any  cause  the  plant  cannot  dispose  of  its  super- 
fluous supply,  the  structure,  unable  to  meet  such  fearful  exi- 
gencies, becomes  diseased,  and  incapable  of  its  healthy  and 
natural  function.  This,  I  had  reason  to  think,  was  precisely 
the  case  in  this  instance.  Erring  in  following  too  literally  the 
injunction  "to  water  freely"  on  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  re- 
pletion was  the  ultimate  effect.  Rendered  more  cautious  by 
a  detection  of  the  mischief,  I  was,  by  a  more  spare  application 
of  water,  enabled  to  bloom  my  specimen  with  tolerable  show, 
although  so  sadly  disfigured  in  foliage.  From  such  experience 
it  may  not  be  too  bold  to  presume  that  the  tuberose  does  not 
require  that  free  watering  hitherto  recommended.  Somewhat 
succulent  in  its  structure,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  much  more 
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heat  and  dryness  than  might  be  supposed.  Further  experi- 
ments on  this  interesting  subject  may  perhaps  develop  impor- 
tant facts,  which  shall  serve  as  hints  to  the  florist.  Many  of 
the  prescribed  rules  for  floriculture  are  exceedingly  objectiona- 
ble, because  derived  more  from  traditional  knowledge  that 
from  constant  experiment;  while  it  is  evident,  to  insure  com- 
plete^  success,  a  philosophical  and  inquiring  spirit  should  be  the 
highest  teacher  and  guide. 


Art.  II.  Pomological  Notices;  or  Notices  respecting  new 
and  superior  varieties  of  Fruits^  worthy  of  general  cuZ/tva- 
tion.    By  the  Editor. 

Since  the  spring  of  1837,  very  few  fruits  have  come  under 
our  notice,  which  have  demanded  any  particular  attention.  Mr. 
Manning's  excellent  article,  in  Vol.  ill.,  describing  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pears,  included  most  of  the  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  that  fruit;  and  but  few  kinds,  not  there 
named,  have  since  produced  specimens  from  which  any  accu- 
rate information  could  be  ascertained  of  their  real  excellence. 
Our  notices  in  Vol.  IV.  embraced  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
fruits. 

During  the  three  past  years  not  so  large  a  number  of  new 
fruits  have  been  imported;  previously  to  that  period  almost 
every  variety  supposed  to  be  new  and  valuable,  in  either  the 
English  or  French  collections,  was  sought  out  and  introduced; 
besides  these.  Dr.  Van  Mons  contributed  largely  of  his  stock 
of  seedlings,  to  enrich  and  extend  our  collections.  Very  few, 
however,  of  the  latter  have  yet  come  into  bearing;  and  it  will 
be  some  time  ere  their  true  character  and  value  shall  become 
known.  Mr.  Manning  had  many  new  varieties  in  bearing  the 
past  summer,  and  he  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  proving  their 
excellence  and  describing  their  qualities;  but  the  storm  of  the 
latter  past  of  last  August  was  very  severe  in  Salem,  and  nearly 
all  those  varieties,  whose  maturity  he  had  watched  with  much 
anxiety,  were  blown  off  the  trees  before  they  had  attained  to 
half  their  size.  The  expectations  of  a  whole  season  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment,  and  it  will  be  another  year,  and,  unless  a 
favorable  season,  perhaps  two,  before  the  opportunity  will 
again  be  afforded,  of  ascertaining  the  excellence  of  those  which 
fruited  the  past  season. 
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The  accessions  of  oew  and  superior  varieties  of  fruits  to  our 
gardens  must  be,  necessarily,  slow.  The  addition  of  new 
nanies  is  of  little  value,  and  in  the  present  rather  confused  no- 
menclature of  fruits,  it  is  better  to  proceed  carefully  in  intro- 
ducing new  kinds,  than,  by  needless  haste,  plant  those  which  a 
year  or  two  will  reveal  to  be  only  old  varieties,  of  which  we 
have  an  abundance  already,  or  new  sorts  less  worthy  of  growth 
than  such  as  we  previously  possessed.  Much  disappointment 
has  been  caused  by  the  innumerable  synonymes  which  abound 
in  fruit  catalogues;  and  we  have  known  instances  where  a  good 
variety  had  been  engrafted  on  a  poor  and  worthless  one,  and 
where  the  cultivator,  possessed  with  considerable  zeal,  and 
anxious  to  buy  every  new  sort,  had  regrafted  the  same,  and 
finally  introduced  the  identical  old  and  original  variety  which 
the  tree  first  produced !  We  would  not,  by  any  means,  b© 
understood  as  disapproving  of  the  introduction  of  supposed 
new  varieties;  but  we  would  caution  those  who  are  desirous  of 
possessing  the  new  and  finer  kinds,  to  proceed  with  care,  in 
order  that  frequent  disappointment  may  not  dampen  or  wholly 
destroy  the  zeal  of  cultivators.  We  have  thrown  out  these 
hints,  because  we  think  the  confused  state  of  the  nomenclature 
of  fruits  demands  that  more  than  ordinary  pains  should  be  taken 
when  selecting  an  assortment  of  fruits  for  a  garden. 

Several  new  kinds  of  pears  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society's  room,  the  past  season:  we 
shall  first  mention  them,  giving  some  account  of  those  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge;  we  shall  then  notice  some  fruits  which 
have  lately  been  raised  from  seed,  or  introduced  into  English 
collections. 

Beurri  Bronze, — This  variety  is  not  named  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  It  was  exhibited  by  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell  the  past  autumn,  and  proved  to  be  a  first 
race  pear.  Mr.  Manning  also  exhibited  it,  but  under  the  name 
of  Fourcroy  and  Fig  of  Naples.  The  Fig  of  Naples  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Manning,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  48,  but  the  name 
should  be  cancelled,  and  Beurre  Bronze  take  its  place.  Mr. 
Manning  states  that  he  does  not  find  the  Beurre  Bronze  de- 
scribed by  any  pomological  author;  and  also  remarks  that  it 
deserves  to  be  extensively  disseminated.  Under  the  name  of 
Figue  of  Naples,  it  is  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Reine  Caroline. — Exhibited  by  Mr.  Lowell.  It  had  not 
fruited  when  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue 
was  published,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  very  fine  fruit;  it  is  of 
good  size,  and  in  eating  the  latter  part  of  October. 
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Deliees  Charles — also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and  like- 
wise undescribed  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  above  Cataloguej 
of  handsome  appearance  and  excellent  quality.  Ripe  io  No- 
vember. 

Beurri  Capiaumoni. — There  has  been  some  discussion  re- 
specting this  variety;  a  few  years  since,  a  fine  looking  pear, 
BOW  ascertained  to  be  the  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  was  received 
as  the  Capiaumont,  but  it  did  not  resemble  the  figure  of  the  latter 
variety,  in  the  Ponwlogical  Magazine^  and  its  identity  was 
doubted  by  Mr.  Manning:  after  some  time,  it  was  ascertained 
by  him  that  it  was  not  the  Capiaumont,  but  the  Roi  de  Wurtem- 
burg. Mr.  Manning  then  made  exertions  to  procure  the  true 
Capiaumont.  The  grafts  were  received  from  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden;  and  these  came 
into  bearing,  for  the  first  time,  in  1838,  and  the  size,  form,  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Capiaumont,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Cata- 
logue^ and  of  Van  Mons.  The  trees  have  again  fruited  the 
past  year,  and  fine  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Ives,  of  Salem.  It  is  a  first  rate  pear.  The  Roi  de  Wur- 
temburg is  a  handsome  fruit,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Capiau- 
mont in  quality. 

Beurri  Seatin^  one  of  Van  Mons's  new  varieties,  the  grafts 
of  which  were  received  directly  from  him,  was  exhibited  the 
past  month  by  Mr.  Manning.  It  possesses  excellent  qualities, 
and  Mr.  Manning  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  seedlings 
which  Van  Mons  has  raised.  We  hope  to  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  it  from  Mr.  Manning. 

The  Duchess  d^Angouleme^  has  produced  abundantly  the 
past  year  in  the  collections  of  many  cultivators.  Specimens, 
of  handsome  form,  weighed  from  seventeen  to  twenty  ounces 
each.  It  is  a  variety  deserving  of  general  growth.  Dwarf 
trees  on  quince  produce  large  and  handsome  fruit. 

Michaux, — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety,  which  we 
observed  the  past  fall  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem;  it 
was  not  then  near  ripe;  if  it  has  proved  good,  we  trust  Mr.  Ives 
will  send  us  some  account  of  it. 

FuUon. — We  have  remarked,  while  noticing  the  collection 
of  fruits  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Manning,  the  past  autumn,  (Vol. 
IV.  p.  407,)  a  peculiarity  of  this  variety,  first  discovered  by 
him  the  past  year.  This  is,  that  the  fruits,  after  they  have 
attained  half  their  size,  are  in  a  good  eating  state  after  they 
had  laid  a  day  or  two.     Every  fruit  blown  off,  after  laying  two 
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or  three  days  to  mature,  is  perfectly  mellow,  and  but  little  in- 
ferior to  a  full  grown  and  ripened  fruit. 

Feast^s  Seedling, — While  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  we  called 
upon  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  that  city,  some  notice  of  whose 
garden  will  be  found  in  our  last  volume,  (p.  371.)  Mr.  Feast 
presented  us  with  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  pear,  raised 
by  him  a  few  years  since  from  the  Seckel.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  excellent  variety  in  color,  shape  and  flavor,  but 
it  nevertheless  promises  first  rate  qualities.  We  took  some 
of  the  specimens,  intending  to  describe  it  when  we  arrived 
home;  but  being  detained  beyond  our  expectations,  on  our 
way,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  over  ripe,  we  were  not  enabled  to 
keep  them.  The  variety  is  larger  and  longer  than  the  Seckel, 
with  a  pale  green  skin,  rich  melting  flesh,  with  a  delicious  fla- 
vor, and  ripe  in  August.  It  is  one  of  the  best  early  autumn 
pears  we  are  acquainted  with. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  some  information  on  several 
other  varieties  to  o£Fer,  in  a  future  article.  We  shall  now  no- 
tice some  kinds  upon  which  we  find  remarks  in  the  English  pe- 
riodicals. 

Beurri  Spence. — Nothing  is  yet  known  of  this  fine  variety 
in  England,  although  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce it.  Mr.  Thompson  remarks,  that  an  excellent  pear 
was  seen  the  past  season,  under  the  name  of  Beurr6  Spence, 
but  it  was  believed  to  be  the  Urbaniste.  It  seems  singular  that 
to  this  day  it  has  not  been  added  to  English  collections. 

MolletVs  Seedling  Chaumontel, — A  variety  under  this  name 
has  been  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  old  Chaumontel,  in 
appearance  and  flavor. 

Shobden  Count  Pear. — Raised  by  the  late  President  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  a  fine  vari- 
ety, possessing  a  flavor  partaking  of  that  of  the  melon  and  the 
pine  apple. 

The  Fortunie  Beige  is  the  same  as  the  Fortunie  de  Par^ 
mentier. 

The  Colmar  ^iell^  is  stated  to  be  a  most  excellent  pear, 
surpassing  several  of  the  new  varieties. 

The  Mhorp  Crassane^  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  new  pears,  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Beurr^  Diel,  where  the  latter  does  not  thrive.  The  former, 
being  an  English  variety,  is  extremely  hardy,  as  well  as  a  first 
rate  fruit.  It  ripens  from  December  to  the  end  of  January, 
somewhat  according  to  the  favorableness  of  the  season.  The 
tree  bears  well. 
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The  ChaumofUel  Swanks  Egg. — Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Pitmaston,  from  seed  of  the  Cbaumontel,  impregnated  with  the 
polleD  of  the  Swan's  egg.  A  middle  sized,  obovate  fruit,  with 
a  short  stalk,  a  large  open  eye,  a  russet  skin,  and  a  rich  sugary 
flavor.  It  bears  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  in  season  in  the 
end  of  October.  The  tree  grows  with  upright  branches,  like 
the  Swan's  egg. 

Variety  (unnamed,) — Raised  by  the  same  gentleman  from  the 
seed  of  the  green  Chisel  and  pollen  of  the  Poire  d' Auch.  It 
does  not  appear  to  possess  merit  of  the  first  kind,  the  flesh, 
though  sugary,  being  rather  gritty.  Mr.  Williams  found  it, 
however,  to  succeed  well  on  a  north  wall,  when  it  ripens  about 
the  end  of  September,  succeeding  the  Jargonelle. 

Van  Mans  Leon  le  Ckrc. — In  our  last  volume,  (p.  304,)  we 
noticed  this  new  variety  which  has  lately  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation. There  is  an  old  variety  called  Leon  leClerc,  which 
has  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  sale  and  dissemination  of  the 
two  kinds  by  English  nurserymen.  The  old  variety,  under  this 
name,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  is  a  totally 
different  fruit  from  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc:  the  former 
being  only  a  stewing  pear,  with  a  tough  flesh,  while  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  richest  beurr^s. 

It  was  first  introduced,  we  believe,  into  England,  by  M« 
Rene  Langlier,  of  Jersey,  and  was  advertised  and  sold  by  him 
at  a  high  price:  another  nurseryman,  in  the  same  place,  having 
a  pear  by  the  same  name,  offered  his  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and 
sold  a  number  of  trees  to  those  who  thought  M.  Langlier's 
price  exhorbitant:  this  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  between  the  two 
nurserymen;  M.  Ren6  Langlier  contending  that  he,  only,  had 
the  true  Leon  le  Clerc.  But  as  the  other  nurseryman  receiv- 
ed his  trees  from  one  of  the  best  sources  in  Paris,  he  was 
confident  be  sold  the  identical  fruit.  A  correspondence  took 
place,  and  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  left  to  a  committee 
of  the  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  After  looking  into  the 
affair,  this  committee  discovered  that  M.  Ren6  Langlier's  Le- 
on le  Clerc  was  a  new  and  entirely  different  fruit  from  the 
other,  and  that  he  alone  was  in  possession  of  the  true  variety. 

This  variety  originated  with  M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  of  Laval, 
a  celebrated  cultivator,  and  named  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Van  Mons's  eminent  services  in  pomology. 
The  variety  was  not  sold  to  the  trade;  but  M.  Rene  Langlier, 
of  Jersey,  from  some  cause,  probably  personal  friendship,  was 
made  the  sole  possessor  of  the  variety  in  England,  before  it 
was  known  to  the  trade  in  France;  and  as  there  was  a  Leon  le 
Clerc  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  himself,  and  called  a  fine  pear. 
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nurserymen,  who  saw  M.  Langlier's  advertisement  of  ibis  new 
pear,  at  one  guinea  each  tree,  immediately  wrote  to  France  to 

Erocure  it:  in  all  cases  Van  Mons's  Leon  le  Clerc  came  to 
and,  but  not  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,*  raised  by  M.  le 
Clerc.  M.  le  Grandais,  a  celebrated  nurseryman  of  Avran- 
ches,  wrote  to  M.  Leon  le  Clerc  for  information  respecting 
the  pear  bearing  his  name,  but  the  latter,  supposing  he  alluded 
to  Van  Mons's  seedling,  and  not  his  own  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  not  then  for  sale,  wrote  in  return,  that  it  was  a  first 
rate  pear,  keeping  for  a  long  period,  and  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vor. M.  le  Grandais  wrote  to  his  correspondents  in  England, 
that  he  had  corresponded  with  M.  le  Clerc,  and  received  a 
description  of  the  pear,  together  with  branches  of  the  tree, 
the  better  that  he  might  know  if  those  which  be  had  sent  to 
England  were  true;  they  proved  identical.  With  this  confir- 
mation. Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  pear  was  advertised  at  2s, 
6d.^  while  M.  Langlier  was  selling  his  at  one  guinea.  To 
settle  the  afiair,  it  was  left  to  the  Jersey  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, and  they  decided  as  we  have  stated  above.  We  have 
deemed  this  explanation  necessary,  that  amateurs  and  nursery- 
men, ordering  this  variety  from  abroad,  may  look  out  and  se- 
cure the  true  Leon  le  Clerc.  Probably  no  one  has  it  for  sale 
in  England,  but  M.  Langlier,  of  Jersey,  and  iu  France,  but  the 
raiser  of  the  variety,  M.  le  Clerc.  Specimens  of  the  fruit 
were  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by 
M.  Langlier,  in  December,  1838,  and  we  find  the  following 
note  upon  the  same,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  recorded  in  the  Gar* 
denerU  Magazine. 

^^The  most  important  variety  exhibited  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Langlier,  is  a  pear  called  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  raised 
by  M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  of  Laval.  It  is  a  fruit  of  an  oblong 
form,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  eye  is  shallow,  small,  but  open;  the  stalk  rath- 
er more  than  one  inch  in  length,  moderately  strong,  and  insert- 
ed obliquely;  the  skin  yellowish,  every  where  profusely  cov- 
ered with  brown,  which,  near  the  stalk,  amounts  to  a  sort  of 
russeting.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  very  rich  sugary  flavor.  It  proves  a  pear  of  first-rate 
excellence,  combining  the  properties  of  large  size,  handsome 
appearance,  and  rich  flavor." 

M.  Ren6  Langlier  is  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Hiliers,  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  introduced  to  our 
collections. 

*  31.  Leon  le  Clerc,  of  Laval,  wished  the  name  of  Van  Mons  to  be  conjoined  with 
hii  own,  in  the  name  of  this  fruit 
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Mr.  Rivers,  nurseryman  of  Sawbridgeworth,  has  commu- 
nicated some  information  on  several  varieties  of  pears  in  the 
Gardener^s  Magazine^  from  which  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Beurri  de  Ranz  (not  Ranee,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and 
so  named  in  Mr.  Manning's  article,  Vol.  III.,  p.  50,)  proves 
to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Belgian  varieties,  and  bears 
most  abundantly  as  a  standard.  The  last  season,  owing  to  the 
cold  and  wet  summer  of  1838,  the  pears  were  in  perfection 
in  January,  and  are  stated  to  have  been  more  juicy  and  high 
flavored  than  usual.  They  were  gathered  from  young  stand- 
ard trees,  growing  in  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  with  a  pure  sandy 
subsoil.  In  1838,  the  fruit  remained  in  perfection  as  late  as  July. 

Hacon^s  Incomparable. — Much  has  been  said  of  this  vari- 
ety ;  the  same  writer  calls  it  one  of  the  finest  pears  known.  In 
1838  the  fruit  ripened  early  in  December,  scarcely  keeping  till 
Christmas,  from  young  standard  trees.  No  fruit  can  be  more 
delicious  Trom  standards.  The  fruit  is  long  and  handsome,  as 
full  sized  winter  Crassane  pears,  and  much  like  them  in  shape 
and  color.  The  tree  is  pendulous,  and  very  hardy  and  prolific. 
Mr.  Manning,  we  believe,  has  fruited  it. 

Bon  Chritien  Fdndant  has  proved  soft,  dry  and  worthless 
in  the  climate  of  England.  It  is  an  early  bloomer,  and  subject 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts. 

The  Jlston  Town  Pear  proves  to  be  a  most  excellent  varie- 
ty; juicy,  melting  and  high  flavored.  Fruits  well  as  a  stand- 
ard, and  is  a  hardy  and  prolific  variety.  This  has  not  yet  been 
fruited  in  this  country. 

Comte  de  Launy  is  also  a  most  excellent  variety,  remarka- 
bly full  of  a  sugary,  refreshing,  juice.  It  is  also  a  very  hardy 
sort,  withstanding  the  sharp  frosts  of  spring  better  than  most 
varieties.     Not  yet  added  to  our  collections. 

The  Easter  Beurri  has  failed  three  successive  years  with 
the  writer,  near  London.  The  opposite  result  has  been  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Manning:  with  him  it  is  a  great  and  con- 
stant bearer. 

Beurri  Diel^  in  spite  of  the  unpropitious  season  of  1838,  ri- 
pened well  from  standards.  For  those  who  like  a  musky  per- 
fumed pear,  this  is  good.  It  is  more  hardy  than  the  Easter 
Beurr6. 

Louise  Bonne^  of  Jersey^  is  stated  to  be  a  November  pear, 
juicy  and  high  flavored.  In  1838,  the  writer  gave  it  unquali- 
fied praise,  as  the  fruit  was  quite  delicious.  In  the  climate  of 
England  it  blooms  too  early  for  cold  springs.  Mr.  Manning 
thinks  highly  of  this  sort. 
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The  Beurri  de  Capiaumont  may  be  called  the  Hawthorn- 
dean,  (alluding  to  the  well  known  prolific  nature  of  the  apple 
of  that  name)  of  pears.  It  bears  abundantly  at  all  ages,  every 
where,  and  under  any  circumstances,  and,  for  October,  is  a 
handsome  and  delicious  pear.  For  pot  culture  it  is  invaluable, 
producing  freely  when  so  planted. 

Beurri  Base  is  not  an  abundant  bearer  while  the  tree  is 
young,  but  a  highly  flavored  and  delicious  pear.  In  eating  in 
all  November.  Afr.  Manning's  remarks  are,  that  it  produces 
''early  and  plentifully." 

Thompson's  Peary  for  an  autumnal  variety,  is  stated  to  be 
quite  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  juicy  and 
high  flavored,  and  fit  for  the  table  the  whole  of  November. 
Like  most  of  the  new  English  seedlings,  it  is  very  hardy;  tlie 
trees,  even  in  the  coldest  soil,  grow  freely,  without  canker. 

The  Winter  JSTelis  is  stated  to  be,  like  Hacon's  Incompara- 
ble, deserving  a  situation  by  every  owner  of  a  garden.  No 
pear  can  be  more  delicious  the  whole  of  January.  Mr.  Man- 
ning has  already  recorded  his  opinion  of  this  fine  sort  in  our 
pages,  (see  Vol.  III.,  p.  47,)  which  coincides  exactly  with 
this  writer. 

Tlu  Mhorp  Crassane  nearly  approaches  the  Winter  Nelis 
in  excellence.  The  tree  is  inclined  to  be  thorny,  but  is  re- 
markably hardy,  and  bears  well.  It  varies  in  its  time  of  ripen- 
ing, from  early  in  December  to  the  end  of  January. 

The  Glout  Morceauy  the  last  two  seasons,  have  not  had  fla- 
vor, owing,  probably,  to  the  want  of  sun.  The  writer  thinks 
the  variety  inclined  to  be  tame  and  insipid.  It  is,  however,  a 
robust  tree,  even  in  the  most  cold  and  clayey  soils.  Mr.  Man- 
ning has  described  this  variety,  (Vol.  III.,  p.  45,)  and  at  that 
time  did  not  consider  it  a  first  rate  fruit,  but  subsequently  he 
has  noted  it  in  his  Book  of  Fruits  as  "juicy  and  excellent." 

The  Winter  Crassane  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  prolific  pears  known;  but  it  is  not  of  first  rate  excel- 
lence. But  as  it  keeps  well  till  February,  though  not  very 
juicy  or  high  flavored,  it  deserves  to  be  planted,  especially  in 
soils  unfavorable  to  fine  sorts. 

The  writer,  in  concluding  his  notice  of  the  above  new  pears, 
remarks,  "that,  as  the  period  of  ripening  the  Flemish,  and  new 
pears  in  general,  vary  so  much  in  different  sorts,  situations  and 
seasons,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from  different  correspond- 
ents their  opinions,  always  stating  the  soil  and  the  situations  of 
their  trees."  The  trees  on  which  his  fruit  grew  are  in  a 
sandy  loam,  and  the  subsoil  is  a  sileceous  sand. 
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The  suggestion  of  the  writer  is  a  good  one,  and  we  would 
recommend  his  remarks  to  our  correspondents,  and  all  cultiva- 
tors of  new  varieties  of  pears,  and  indeed  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
— plums,  apples,  &c.  &c.  The  importance  of  contributing 
such  information,  must  be  apparent  to  all:  it  would  lead  to  the 
most  useful  results,  and  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  intro- 
duction of  suitable  varieties  upon  proper  soils. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  manifest  difference  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  different  varieties  of  pears,  some  growing  and 
producing  well  in  moist  soils,  with  a  wet  sub-soil,  while  others 
would  scarcely  subsist  in  the  same  situation:  some  varieties  will 
grow  freely,  and  bear  well  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  dry  subsoil, 
while,  in  a  soil  directly  the  reverse,  the  growth  would  be 
stunted,  and  the  fruit  worthless.  We  would  also  advise  the 
propriety  of  naming  the  stock;  whether  quince  or  free — and 
likewise  the  habit  of  the  trees,  whether  standards  or  half 
standards,  or  dwarfs — whether  trained  to  an  espalier  or  a 
wall.  Such  information  would  not  fail  to  give  to  the  grower 
of  fruits,  who  is  desirous  of  adding  new  sorts  to  his  collec- 
tion, a  better  knowledge  of  their  real  merit,  than  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  all  the  mere  descriptions  which  have  ever  been  written. 

We  throw  out  these  bints,  that  our  readers  may  reflect  upon 
them,  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  they  are  approved  of  and  com- 
plied with  through  our  pages.  Our  only  object  is  to  collect 
information  which  will  diminish  the  risk  of  adding  new  varie- 
ties of  pears  to  our  gardens;  and  the  less  the  number  of  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  this,  the  more  rapidly  will  they  be  dis- 
seminated. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  a  variety  of 
plums  and  other  fruits. 


Art.  III.     On  Flower  Beds.     By  M.  A.  W. 

The  laying  out  of  a  flower  knot,  or  system  of  beds  in  a 
flower  garden,  is  one  of  the  first  feats  in  which  the  young  gar- 
dener undertakes  to  show  off  his  abilities;  and  being  one  which 
affords  the  most  ample  scope  for  the  play  of  fancy,  is  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  one  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  manifest  the 
display  of  a  bad  taste.  Even  where  the  design  is  of  the  most 
happy  conception,  and  the  plotting  beautiful  upon  paper,  the 
difficulty  of  defining  and  preserving  accurately  the  outline  of  the 
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figure,  when  practically  applied,  will  often  quite  destroy  the  an- 
ticipated pleasing  effect.  Edgeboards  of  wood,  so  thin  as  to 
be  easily  bent  to  the  required  form,  are  comnaonly  the  first  ma- 
terial employed.  These  are  soon  warped  out  of  shape,  or 
quickly  rot,  and  impart  a  deleterious  principle  to  the  soil  in 
contact  with  them;  and  a  very  common  fault  is  to  have  them 
too  wide,  so  that  the  plants  in  the  beds  suffer  from  drought, 
while  the  paths  between  them  resemble  gutters  more  than 
walks  for  pleasure. 

Bricks,  or  tiles  moulded  expressly  for  the  purpose,  are  next 
resorted  to,  and  if  sunk  so  that  the  earth  in  the  beds  shall  not 
be  more  than  from  one  to  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
paths,  they  serve  pretty  well  for  some  time-  But  so  soon  as 
they  begin  to  crumble  from  the  influence  of  frost,  or  are  cov- 
ered with  green  mould  or  moss,  as  they  soon  will  be  in  moisi 
or  shady  exposures,  they  become  offensive  to  the  eye,  though 
not,  like  the  first,  injurious  to  the  soil.  A  living  margin, 
therefore,  becomes  the  next  and  last  expedient;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  steps  in  the  march  of  horti- 
cultural refinement.  To  adapt  such  a  line  of  vegetation  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  bed,  and  make  it  harmonize  in  every  point 
of  reference  with  the  group  of  plants  within,  requires  a  culti- 
vated delicacy  of  perception,  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  natural  and  gardenesque 
beauty,  as  well  as  of  the  characters  of  the  plants  or  materials 
which  are  necessary,  with  a  due  arrangement,  to  produce  it. 

It  is  probably  as  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  most  suitable  plant 
for  the  edging  of  a  flower  bed,  as  it  is  to  determine  the  best 
shrub  for  a  hedge  around  fields.  For  the  borders  of  main  ave- 
nues, or  broad  walks  in  grounds  of  considerable  extent,  box, 
as  recommended,  Vol.  V.,  p.  350,  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  but 
for  small  parterres,  or  the  flower  beds  in  a  front  door  yard,  it 
seems  much  less  suitable.  They  can  commonly  be  taken  in 
at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  artificial  or  geometric  style,  it  is  the  proper  one  for 
such  places;  for  symmetry,  or  a  perfect  balance  of  corres- 
ponding parts,  greatly  strengthens  the  impression  of  such  a 
scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  single  mass  of  objects.  The  beds, 
therefore,  will  not  only  be  small,  but  when  there  is  the  proper 
variety  in  the  form  of  them,  some,  at  least,  must  have  quite 
acute  angles.  Box,  if  thrifty,  (and,  sickly,  it  would  be  an  eye- 
sore any  where,)  soon  takes  up  too  much  space  in  breadth;  it 
becomes  a  harbor  for  slugs  and  other  noxious  vermin;  and  its 
numerous,  greedy,  fibrous  roots  so  exhaust  the  soil,  that  no  bul- 
bous or  other  floxoering  plants,  which  are  the  primary  objects 
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in  such  situations,  can  flourish  within  a  considerable  distance. 
To  be  kept  within  the  proper  dimensions,  both  as  to  height 
and  breadth,  it  requires  frequent  clipping,  and  for  some  time 
after  that  operation  it  presents  a  raw,  stifi^  and  unpleasant  as- 
pect; though,  to  be  sure,  after  the  new  growth  has  concealed 
the  cut  extremities,  it  will  present  a  roost  charming  line  of  ver- 
dure. Box  <is,  moreover,  apt  to  be  winter  killed  at  the  north, 
and  summer  killed  at  the  south;  and  it  will  also  not  unfrequent- 
ly  die  off  in  some  places  without  any  obvious  cause,  leaving 
unsightly  gaps,  which  it  is  impossible,  or  requires  a  long  time, 
perfectly  to  611, 

Dwarf  iris,  hyssop,  some  species  of  phlox,  stone  crop,  and 
even  a  few  kinds  of  grass,  are,  for  a  time,  exceedingly  pretty; 
but  they  soon  spread  too  much  laterally,  while,  from  pressure 
or  old  age,  or  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  they  die  away  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line.  Certain  sorts  of  bulbous  roots,  such  as  the 
crocus,  jonquil,  and  other  Narcissi,  hyacinths  and  the  like,  with 
4heir  brilliant  flowers  and  lively  foliage,  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired,  while  they  last;  which  is  but  for  a  brief  space  in 
the  spring,  and  we  can  only  supply  their  place  by  a  row  of 
some  annual,  such  as  Chinese  pinks,  sweet  alyssum,  candytuft, 
&c.,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  give  way  to  China  asters. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  no  single  plant  whatever  can 
fulfil  all  the  requisite  conditions,  viz.,  a  narrow  and  low  line  of 
perpetual  green,  diversi6ed  with  flowers,  to  delight  us  with  the 
contrast  of  their  colors  or  the  deliciousness  of  their  perfume. 
A  new  charm  would  be  added,  if  we  could  procure  a  succes- 
sive variety  of  these;  for  what  is  likely  to  meet  the  eye  several 
times  every  day,  for  months  together,  will  soon  lose  its  effects 
from  monotony.  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  a 
combination  of  several  kinds,  which  will  vegetate  and  flower  in 
succession,  without  interfering  with  each  other,  upon  the  same 
ground. 

Afew  years  ago,  I  commenced  the  trial  of  a  plan,  which 
has  succeeded  so  well  thus  far,  that  I  now  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  others,  especially  to  those  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states;  while  an  analogous  course  with  more  hardy  plants 
may  succeed  better  at  the  north,  though  I  think,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  bed  of  leaves,  the  same  would  withstand  the  winter 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  I  planted  in  the  same  line,  and  so 
close  as  almost  to  touch  each  other,  one  bulb  of  each  repeat- 
edly, three  kinds  of  AmaryllirfdcccB,  of  nearly  the  same  habit, 
and  which  multiply  by  offsets  so  fast,  that  they  can  be  easily 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  viz.,  Zephyr&nthes  Atamasco^ 
Z.  rosea,  and  Sternb6rgta  liitea.  Early  the  next  spring^  my 
row  of  atamasco  flowers,  of  the  most  brilliant  white  changing 
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to  pink,  was  the  admiration  of  every  passer-by.  They  con- 
tinued to  push  forth  for  several  weeks,  and,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  their  leaves  formed  as  fine  a  margin  of  green  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  These  leaves  had  scarcely  begun  to  die 
away,  when  the  flowers  of  the  r6sea  began  to  appear,  and 
kept  flowering  nearly  all  summer.  The  leaves  lasted  till  late 
in  the  fall,  when  the  crocus-like  golden  flowers  of  the  Stern- 
b^rgta  took  their  place,  and  had  a  doubly  cheerful  efiect  from 
all  the  adjacent  vegetation  having  fallen  into  ^'  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf."  These  flowers,  it  is  true,  were  more  transient 
than  the  others,  continuing  perhaps  for  eight  or  ten  days,  but 
they  were  immediately  followed  by  their  peculiarly  rich  green 
leaves,  which  preserved  the  border  fresh  and  perfect,  till  the 
atamasco  appeared  again.  The  second  year  the  edging  was 
very  much  more  beautiful,  from  the  flowering  bulbs  having  in- 
creased three  fold.  How  long  they  can  be  permitted  to  remain 
without  being  dug  up  and  reset,  I  know  not  yet,  probably 
from  three  to  five  or  six  years;  but  if  it  were  required  to  be 
done  every  year,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble.  At  any 
rate,  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  obtaining  the  combined  grand 
desiderata  in  an  edging  for  flower  beds,  viz.,  humble  growth, 
perpetual  greenth^*  and  variety  in  the  color  of  a  succession  of 
flowers.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  say  much  about  their 
perfume.  M.  A.  W. 

Jlthensj  Ga.^  Dec.  1839. 


Art.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Camellia^  and  its  varieties^ 
fjoith  some  account  of  its  introduction  into  Great  Britian  and 
this  country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

{Continued from  Vol.  IV.,  p.  101.) 

I  RESUME  the  article  on  the  Camellia  and  its  varieties,  (see 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  101.)  The  great  increase  of  new  sorts  by  hybri- 
dization, with  some  importations  from  China,  have  so  multipli- 
ed the  tribe,  that  were  I  to  describe  the  habit,  foliage  and 
lower,  of  each  kind,  I  fear  I  should  attempt  more  than  my 
.eisure  would  permit,  and  that  I  should  occupy  more  space  in 
the  columns  of  your  Magazine  than  you  could  devote  to  any 
one  subject. 

*  I  use  this  very  convenient  word  od  the  authority  of  Horace  Walpole*>  Letters, 
where  it  occurs  more  than  once. 
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The  love  for  the  camellia  has  become  universal.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  of  the  day  have  aban- 
doned the  cultivation  of  all  other  plants,  and  given  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  this  lovely  genus ;  and  what  plant  is 
there,  that  so  well  repays  the  labor  and  cultivation  that  may  be 
lavished  upon  it? 

Elegant  colored  drawings,  true  to  nature,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  from  the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  treatises 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  experienced  amateurs  and  cultivators 
of  Europe.  These  give,  not  only  particular  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  camellia,  in  all  its  stages  of  growth,  to  its  pro- 
pagation, fertilization,  and  maturation  of  the  seed,  but  also 
minute  descriptions  of  each  individual  variety,  origin,  &c. 

Among  the  latest  publications  are  the  Monography  and 
Iconography  of  the  Genus  Camellia,  by  the  Abb6  Berlese, 
Paris.  This  eminent  and  worthy  horticulturist  has  devoted 
more  than  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  observation  and  nur- 
turing of  the  camellia,  and  has  thus  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic his  valuable  experience.  To  these  works,  and  those  to 
which  I  have  alluded  heretofore,  I  refer  all  the  lovers  of  this 
superb  plant,  confining  myself,  principally,  to  a  description  of 
the  flower  of  such  varieties  as  I  shall  notice,  and  to  the  origin 
of  the  plant  where  known. 

78.  Camellia  jap6nica  var.  Aitdnia.     Chand,  Sf^  BootK^s^  III. 

Syn.  AmplxBsima.     Abb6  Berl6se  Monog. 
A  very  large,  and  broadly  expanded,  single,  rose-colored 
flower,  five  inches  in  diameter.     This  variety  produces  seed 
readily,  and  from  it  some  good  sub-varieties  have  been  raised. 

79.  Camellia  j.  var.  Wilt6nt.     Chandler  Sf  Booih^s  III, 

Syn.  Lady  Wilton'* s  Camellia, 

Fasiculdris,     French  Catalogues. 
A  small,  neat,  variegated  double  camellia,   from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  color  of  the  double  striped, 
and  resembling  it  in  miniature.     It  is  a  free  flowerer,  and  of 
compact  habit  of  growth. 

80.  Camellia  j.  var.  Fordii.     Paxton^s  Mag.  Bot. 

This  camellia  is  of  exquisite  formation  and  of  unrivalled  per- 
fection; the  size  of  the  flower  is  three  and  a  half  inches;  the 
color  a  brilliant  rose;  all  the  petals  being  arranged  with  the  ut- 
most regularity  throughout.  The  origin  of  this  variety  has  al- 
ready been  noticed,  Vol.  I.,  p.  116. 

81.  Camellia  j.  var.  Lindbria.     Fr.  and  Eng.  Cat. 
Flower  above  medium  size,  double  but  not  full;  petals  long 

and  broad,  of  good  form;  color  cherry  red,  with  stripes  and 
spots  of  white.     This  is  frequently  very  beautiful. 
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82.  Cam611ta  j.  yar.  spofforthikna.     L^Ahhi  Berlise  Monog. 

Syn.  Spofforih  striped.     French  and  English  Cat. 
Flower  clear  white,  with  some  stripes  of  rose;  very  larg^ 
and  full,  of  the  form  of  anemoneflora  dlba,  but  much  better. 
Raised  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Herbert,  Spofibrth,  Eng.,  from  the 
single  white,  by  Pompone. 

83.  Camellia  j.  var.  spofforthikna  r6sea.     Eng,  Cat. 

This  was  also  raised  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  said  by  him  to  be 
of  the  form  and  color  of  paeony  flowered,  but  superior  to  both. 

84.  Camellia  j.  var.  Tamponedna,  L'  Abbi  Berlise  Monog. 
Flower  of  medium  size,  double,  petals  somewhat  irregularly 

arranged,  but  pf  good  form;  color,  cherry  red,  and  spotted  with 
while. 

85.  Camellia  j.  var.  Chandler's  elegans.     Fr,  Cat. 

86.  Camellia  j.  var.  Roulini.     Fr.  Cat, 

87.  Camellia  j.  var.  pulcherrima.     Pr.  Cat. 

See  No.  18,  Camellia  j.  var.  elegans  Chandler^  (Vol.  II., 
p.  94.)  Nos.  85,  86,  and  87  are  synonymous  with  that  va- 
riety. A  letter  from  a  correspondent,  in  Germany,  speaks  of 
the  Elegans  as  the  ^ ^always  splendid  elegans^"  a  reputation 
which  it  fully  deserves.     No  variety  can  scarcely  excel  it. 

88.  Camellia  j.  var.  L^ndrethi.     American  Catalogues. 

Mr.  Landrtth^s  Camellia. 

This  camellia  was  produced  from  seed,  many  years  since, 
by  the  Messrs.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  while 
called  C.  Jacksonta,  and  I  have  noticed  in  a  list  of  new  ca- 
mellias recently  published  in  Harrison's  FloricuUural  Cabinet^ 
a  variety  under  the  latter  cognomen,  the  description  of  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  C.  Landrethi. 

The  flower  is  of  medium  size,  perfectly  round  and  full,  of  a 
very  delicate  rose  color,  all  the  petals  being  arranged  in  the 
most  admirable  manner.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity 
and  perfection  of  this  lovely  variety,  a  symmetrical  beauty.  It 
is  figured  in  a  floricultural  work  published  by  Messrs.  Landreth, 
some  time  since,  but  the  plate  does  not  do  justice  to  the  va- 
riety. 

89.  Camellia  j.  var.  am&bile  (Smith's.)     Am.  Cat, 

This  variety  was  raised  by  that  distinguished  amateur,  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  gentlemaa  has  had  great 
success  in  producing  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  is  constantly 
adding  great  novelties  to  the  tribe.  The  flower  is  of  the  most 
perfect  formation,  all  the  petals  being  imbricated  with  great 
regularity  in  the  shell  form.  The  color  is  a  deep  rose,  with  a 
lighter  shade  towards  the  centre. 
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90.  Camellia  j.  var.  E'stbem.     Jim.  Cat, 

This  is  also  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Smith's,  and  he  considers 
it  one  of  his  best  productions.  The  flower  is  quite  large,  five 
inches  in  diameter,  full  and  round,  somewhat  after  the  form  of 
C.  punctata.  The  color  is  a  pale  blush,  nearly  white,  with 
stripes  and  spots  of  rose.     A  very  desirable  sort. 

91.  Camellia  j.  var.  Pr&ttii.     •Sm.  Cat. 

A  Philadelphia  seedling,  by  R.  Buist.  This  is  a  camellia 
of  great  merit,  and  has  already  found  its  way  to  Europe.  It 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  formation,  the  petals  gracefully  imbri- 
cated, and  most  of  them  marked  with  a  shade  or  stripe  of  white 
down  the  centre.  It  should  be  in  every  collection.  Named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Lemon  Hill,  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

92.  Camellia  j.  var.  Sherwdodii. 

This  is  also  a  new  variety,  obtained  from  seed  by  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, of  Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia.  The  flower  is  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter;  round,  perfectly  regular  in  its  forma- 
tion; the  petals  very  numerous,  and  all  laid  over  each  other  to 
the  very  centre,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  double  white. 
The  color  is  a  dark  rose  or  crimson.  This  is  the  first  seedling 
Mr.  S.  has  given  a  name,  and  it  is  truly  a  valuable  sort. 

93.  Camellia  j.  novaboracencis,  or  New  York.     Floy^sCat. 
A  seedling  of  Mr.  Floy's,  of  New  York,  which  made  its 

debut  about  the  same  time  with  that  giant  of  the  genus,  C.  var. 
F16yn.  It  is  a  variety  of  undoubted  merit;  the  flower  is  bell 
shape,  very  large,  five  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful  orange 
red  color;  the  petals  are  long  and  broad,  those  of  the  centre 
frequently  marked  with  faint  stripes  of  white;  some  stamens. 
This  camellia  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  choice  collec- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Floy's  attachment  to  his 
seedlings  has  prevented  a  more  general  dissemination  of  them. 

94.  Camellia  j.  var.  Donckela^ri.    Edtoard^s  Bot.  Register. 

Mr.  Donckelaer^s  Camellia. 
Of  all  the  camellias  that  have  recently  come  to  our  notice^ 
this,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  most  magnificent.  It  is  a  true 
Chinese  variety,  brought  out  with  several  other  fine  sorts,  by 
Dr.  Van  Siebold,  to  Germany.  The  flower  is  four  inches  in 
diameter,  not  quite  full,  but  of  a  most  beautiful  form.  The 
color  is  a  bright  crimson,  almost  scarlet,  and  superbly  macu- 
lated with  white.     No  collection  can  be  complete  without  iu 

95.  Camellia  j.  var.  pictur&ta.     VAhbi  Berlise  Monog. 

A  much  esteemed  variety,  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
VOL.  VI. — no.  II.  8 
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Press's  eclipse,  but  larger  and  better.  Tbe  flower  is  above 
medium  size,  full  and  round;  color  clear  white,  with  stripes  of 
rose. 

96.  Camellia  j.  var.  delicatissima.     Mbi  Berlise  Monog. 
The  form,  color,  and  size  of  this  flower  is  much  like  the 

last  named  variety ,  but  not  so  frequently  spotted  with  rose,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  at  all.     It  is  of  equal  merit. 

97.  Camellia  j.  var.  imperiklis.     Fr.  Cai. 

98.  Cam^lHaj.  var.  adonidea.     JFV.  Cat. 

99.  Camellia  j.  var.  regina  gallic&rum.     Fr.  Cat. 

100.  Camellia  j.  var.  Preston  eclipse.     Fr.  Cat. 

The  four  last  named,  Nos.  97  to  100  inclusive,  are  all  syno- 
nymes,  with  C.  j.  var.  eclipsis,  already  described  under  No. 
26,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  95.)  These  names  have  been  given  to  this 
variety  by  the  French  nurserymen. 

101.  Camellia  j.  var.  nobilissima.     Mbi  Berlise  Monog. 
Flower  of  the  purest  white,  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 

in  diameter,  of  the  Pompone  form,  but  much  more  regular  and 
beautiful.     A  fine  new  sort. 

102.  Camellia  j.  var.  candidissima.     Mbd  Berlisey  Monog. 
A  Chinese  variety,  of  medium  size,  not  so  large  as  the  C. 

&lba  pldna,  but  of  the  same  color  and  form.  The  petals  are 
equally  as  numerous,  and  as  perfectly  well  imbricated  and  ar- 
ranged.    It  is  figured  in  Smith's  Florist^s  Cabinet. 

103.  Camellia  j.  var.  triumphans.  Mbi  Berlise  Monog. 
Flower  large  and  full,  of  a  fine  blush  color,  shaded  with  del- 
icate rose;  of  good  form,  with  the  petals  imbricated  and  well 
arranged.  From  my  own  experience  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
will  be  a  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  will  not  open  very 
freely. 

104.  CamelHa  j.  var.  imbricita  &Iba.    Mbi  Berlise  Monog. 

White  imbricated  Camellia. 
This  camellia  is  one  of  the  modern  English  hybrids,  and  is 
a  good  acquisition.  The  flower  is  double  and  full,  spherical 
in  form,  and  of  free  inflorescence;  the  size  is  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter;  the  color  white,  with  distinct,  and, 
sometimes,  broad  stripes  of  rose.  This  variety  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.,  Boston. 

105.  Cam^lHaj.  var.  Ch&ndleri  striata.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  variety,  as  well  as  the  C.  j.  var.  Sw^etii  of  the  French 
Catalogues^  noticed  under  No.  64,  (Vol.  III.,  p.  99,)  is  no 
other  than  the  C.  var.  Ch&ndleri.  ^  p   td-j,  ^er 

Hawthorn  Grove^  Dorchester^  Jan.  1840. 
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REVIEWS, 

Akt.  I.  Jiddrtss  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Buel,  Delivered  before 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  ^ew  Haven 
Co.  J  Sept.  25,  1839.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  35.  Ne\r 
Haven,  1839. 

In  our  last  number  we  briefly  noticed  the  last  work  of  Judge 
Buel,  the  Farmer^s  Companion.  Appended  to  that  volume 
was  the  Address  at  the  head  of  this  article;  but  as  we  had  not 
room  to  speak  of  it  so  fully  as  we  desired,  we  made  no  men- 
tion of  it,  mtending  to  refer  it  to  another  time. 

The  author  has,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  delivered 
several  agricultural  addresses  before  various  societies  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  each  of  which  have 
been  interesting  productions.  The  present  Address,  howev- 
er, is  of  greater  value  than  any  other  which  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten. It  is,  indeed,  the  best,  as  it  probably  was  the  last,  effort 
of  his  pen,  and  it  was  most  deservedly  added  to  the  practical 
Essay,  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  was  the  most  valua- 
ble book  that  could  adorn  the  library  of  the  farmer. 

It  was  during  a  tour  to  New  Haven,  to  deliver  this  Address, 
undertaken  with  the  sole  hope  of  benefitting  the  agriculture  of 
Connecticut,  that  the  amented  author  was  seized  with  illness, 
which  terminated  so  fatally.  Unable  to  perform  the  duties 
which  he  had  intended,  the  Address,  by  the  permission  of  the 
author,  was  read  to  the  numerous  assemblage,  by  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  New  Haven  Agricultural  Society.  His 
illness  was  not  then  serious;  but  before  a  week  bad  passed 
away,  he,  who  set  out  from  home,  with  high  hopes  of  render- 
ing an  important  service  to  the  noble  profession  for  whose 
welfare  he  so  industriously  labored, — of  benefitting,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  the  interest  of  the  American  husbandman, — 
and  of  improving  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  society, 
— was  called  from  his  labors,  and  numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  Address  was  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural and  Horticultural  Societies  united,  and  both  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The 
whole  is  so  interesting,  that  we  scarcely  know  what  portions 
to  extract,  but,  as  we  cannot  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  review, 
we  shall  confine  our  selections  to  a  few  of  the  most  valuable 
paragraphs. 
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The  author  commences  by  alluding  to  the  utility  and  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  and  horticultural  celebrations,  and  notices 
several  societies  whose  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete success  by  the  means  of  their  annual  exhibitions.  They 
tend  to  awaken  and  create  a  new  interest — they  excite  many 
to  renewed  industry,  who,  fancying  that  they  had  arrived  at  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  discover  that  there  are  others  who 
excel,  and,  by  bringing  together  annually  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  they  are  the  means  of  diffusing  a  vast  deal  of  useful  and 
valuable  information,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source.  When  properly  conducted,  great  benefits  to  society 
will  be  the  result.     The  author  justly  remarks: — 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies^ 
much  will  depend  upon  the  ol^ects  which  bring  together  their  mem- 
bers. If  they  associate  for  selnsh  purposes,  merely  to  monopolize  the 
spoils,  and  withdraw  whenever  they  are  disappointed  in  their  sinister 
hopes,  jealousies  and  apathy  will  ensue,  and  the  association  will  fall, 
as  many  under  like  circumstances  have  fallen,  without  public  loss  or 
public  regret.  But  if  the  association  is  formed  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  desire  to  do  a  public  good — to 
stimulate  and  reward  industry  and  enterprise,  however  humble  their 
condition— and  strives,  by  concentrated  and  persevering  efforts,  toim- 
prove  the  condition  of  a  district,  of  a  county,  or  a  state, — then  will  it 
inspire  public  confidence,  obtain  public  support,  and  become  a  public 
blessing. 

To  show  what  has  been  the  result  of  hearty  co-operation, 

the  following  example  is  quoted: — 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  affords  another  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  the  utility  of  agricultural  associations,  when  conducted  ^vith 
a  view  to  public  improvement.  This  society  was  organized  in  1784, 
but  so  few  were  its  members,  and  so  limited  its  means,  that  it  attract- 
ed but  little  public  notice,  nor  effected  any  great  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry, till  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  it  bad 
sown  the  good  seed  which  never  fails,  under  proper  management,  to 
yield  to  the  husbandman  a  bountiful  harvest.  Nor  did  it  fnil  in  this 
case.  The  society  now  numbers  twenty  two  hundred  members,  em- 
bracing most  of  the  opulent  and  influential  men  of  the  country,  of  all 
professions,  and  distributes  annually,  in  prizes,  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  no  country  or  di:5trict  has  asriciilture  made  more 
rapid  strides  in  improvement,  than  it  has  in  Scotland,  since  the  or- 
ganization of  this  society;  and  although  it  may  not  have  been  the 
only,  it  most  assuredly  has  been  a  principal  cau.-«e,  of  this  wonderful 
and  salutary  change.  Up  to  1792,  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  "wretched — execrably  bad,  in  all  its  localities!  Hardly  any 
wheat  was  attempted  to  be  grown;  oats  full  of  thistles  was  the  stand- 
ard crop,  and  this  was  repeated  on  the  greater  part  of  the  arable 
land,  while  it  would  produce  twice  the  seed  thrown  into  it;  turnips, 
as  part  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  was  unknown,  few  potatoes  were 
raised,  and  no  grass  seeds  or  clover  were  sown.  A  great  part  of  the 
summer  was  employed,  in  the  now  fertile  shire  of  Fife,  in  pulling 
thistles  out  of  the  oats,  and  bringing  thcai  home  for  the  hordes,  or 
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mowing  the  rushes,  or  other  aquatic  plants,  that  grew  on  the  bogn, 
arouad  the  homestead."  But  a  change  soon  came  over  the  land. 
The  seed  which  had  been  sown  by  the  Highland  Society  bad  germi- 
nated, and  its  luxuriant  foilage  already  covered  the  soil.  In  1815,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  I  am  quotmg — '^beautiful  fields  of  wheat 
were  to  be  seen, — drilled  green  crops  every  where  abounded, — the 
bogs  had  disappeared, — the  thistles  no  longer  existed," — naked  fal- 
lows were  abolished,  draining  was  extensively  introduced;  wet  lands 
were  made  dry:  poor  weeping  clays  were  converted  into  turni[> 
soils;  and  ''whole  parishes  were  completely  transformed  from  un- 
sightly marshes,  into  beautiful  and  ricn  wheat  fields;  and  where  the- 
plough  could  scarcely  bo  driven  for  slush  and  water,  were  heavy 
crops  per  acre,  and  heavy  weight  per  busheL"  The  improvements' 
in  Scotch  husbandry  have  continued  to  advance,  until,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Professor  Lowe,  both  high  au- 
thority,— the  acreable  products  of  her  soil  more  than  double  those 
of  our  Atlantic  States. 

The  same  astonishing  results  may  be  attained  by  the  agri- 
culturists of  our  own  country.  With  a  soil  unsurpassed,  a  cli- 
mate more  genial,  and  a  population  more  industrious,  what  should 
prevent  the  same,  and  even  greater,  improvements  in  Amer- 
ican husbandry?  Nothing  but  the  dissemination  of  correct  in- 
formation, and  the  fostering  aid  of  our  agricultural  societies,  is 
wanted  to  achieve  what  has  never  yet  been  done  in  the  best 
farming  districts  of  Europe,  not  even  excepting  the  high  tilled 
soil  of  Flanders.  Our  agriculture,  like  that  of  Scotland,  is 
"wretched" — "execrably  bad" — but  we  hope  to  see  a  change 
more  rapid  than  that  which  attended  the  improvements  in 
Scotch  husbandry . 

Judge  Buel  pays  a  neat  compliment  to  the  exertions  of  the 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societies: — 

As  evidence  of  the  utility  of  horticultural  societies  in  multiplying 
and  improving  the  products  of  our  gardens,  and  in  promoting  rural 
embellishments,  I  would  refer  to  the  neighborhoods  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  where  societies  of  this  kind  have  long  existed,  and  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  In  the  first  named  cities,  and 
their  environs,  the  progress  of  horticultural  improvement  has  been 
manifestly  great.  Many  new  and  choice  fruits,  culinary  vegetables, 
and  ornamental  plants,  have  been  introduced,  culture  has  been  much 
improved,  the  markets  better  supplied,  and  prices  cheapened. 

Horticultural  improvement  is  checked,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
the  ignorance  of  men,  who  fancy  that  there  is  no  need  of  con- 
sulting books  to  gr&vv  common  vegetables.  Cultivators  of 
small  gardens  are  even  more  prejudiced  than  farmers;  they  are 
content  to  grope  on  in  ignorance,  half  tilling  the  soil,  and  reap- 
ing inferior  products,  when  a  few  dollars  expended  for  a  useful 
work  would  save  them  ten  limes  the  amount,  both  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  every  thing  they  cultivate.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  expression  with  persons  possessing  small  gar- 
dens^  when  invited  to  subscribe  for  a  periodical,  or  purchase  a 
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work  treating  upon  gardening,  than  this:  *^What  use  would  such 
information  be  to  me?  Had  I  several  acres  of  land,  then  I  should 
esteem  it  my  duty  to  read  more."  The  smaller  the  garden, 
the  greater  is  the  want  of  information,  in  order  to  procure  the 
most  from  the  least  space;  and  as  long  as  cultivators  neglect  to 
improve  their  minds,  their  products  will  be  meagre  and  infe- 
rior. 

The  great  obstacles  to  horticultural  improvement,  are,  ignorance  of 
the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables, 
and  of  the  proper  modes  of  cultivating  and  preparing  them  for  th« 
table.  The  generality  of  country  gardens  exhibit  but  a  scanty  as- 
sortment of  vegetable  productions,  and  these  are  but  badly  cultivated, 
and  often  of  inferior  quality.  The  tendency  of  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions is,  to  show  the  good  and  bad  in  contrast,  or  rather  to  promul- 
gate a  knowledge  of  the  better  sorts,  of  their  culture  and  use,  to 
excite  useful  competition,  and  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  garden 
culture,  as  a  source  of  health,  pleasure,  and  profit.  I  have  had  many 
fruits  presented  to  me,  which  tne  donors  considered  of  the  first  qual- 
ity, but  which  1  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  of  secondary  or  inferior 
grade.  The  man  who  has  seen  or  tasted  only  inferior  fruits,  may 
well  mistake  them  for  good  ones.  It  is  as  easy  to  cultivate  good 
fruits  as  bad  ones;  and  no  one  eats  so  good  fruits  as  he  who  cultivates 
them  himself.  It  is  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  vergaleu  as  it  is  the  choke 
pear;  the  green  gage,  as  the  horse  plum;  and  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  in  all  the  qualities  which  we  most  esteem,  is  incompara- 
bly ^reat.  But  till  we  can  show  our  neighbor  better  fruits,  he  will 
contmue  to  cultivate,  and  rest  content  with  his  choke  pear  and  horse 
plum. 

The  following  remarks  upon  ornamental  gardening,  and  the 

enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  its  practice,  are  worthy  of  the 

-author's  head  and  heart: — 

With  regard  to  what  is  termed  ornamental  gardening,  or  the  culti- 
vation of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  there  is  an  objection,  real  or 
affected,  often  madef  by  very  many  people,  on  the  ground  that  it  yields 
no  profit.  If  the  great  object  of^  life  was  to  accumulate  money, 
without  enjoying  any  of  the  comforts  which  it  confers,  save  the  grat- 
ification of  animal  appetite,  the  objection  would  be  conclusive.  But 
we  are  endowed  with  other  and  higher  appetites  than  the  mere  brute; 
and  Providence  has  every  where  surrounded  us  with  suitable  objects 
for  their  development,  and  innocent  gratification.  And  shall  we  re- 
ject the  proffered  benefaction  so  kindly  tendered  for  our  benefit,  be- 
cause it  adds  nothing  to  our  pelf.^  And  what  is  there  in  the  natural 
creation,  better  calculated  to  soften  down  the  rough  asperities  of  our 
nature,  to  awaken  kind  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  excite  rev- 
erence and  love  for  the  Most  High,  than  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  wonders  and  l)eauties  of  His  vegetable  kingdom?  Did  you  ever 
know  a  misanthrope,  or  a  miser,  who  was  an  admirer  of  flowers.^  I 
would  not  recommend  the  neglect  of  more  important  duties,  for  the 
culture  of  a  flower  garden:  yet  when  there  is  ability  or  leisure,  and 
these  may  be  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  every  family, 
a  taste  for  floral  beauties  should  be  inculcated  in  the  young,  not  only 
as  a  source  of  rational  pleasure,  but  as  a  salutary  precaution  against 
bad  companions  and  bad  habits.    The  mind  must  be  employeu,  and 
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most  have  recreation.  It  is  better  to  direct  it  to  the  works  of  the  Cre- 
ator, than  to  the  works  of  man.  Lord  Bacon  has  said  of  the  garden, 
*'it  affords  the  purest  of  human  pleasures — the  greatest  refreshment 
to  the  spirits  or  man — without  which,  buildings  and  palaces  are  but 
gross  handiworks." 

We  alluded,  while  noticing  the  F\irmer^s  Companion,  to  the 
prevailing  desire,  among  farmers,  to  bring  up  their  sons  in 
some  other  employment,  which  they  have  imagined  was  more 
respectable,  and  a  quicker  road  to  wealth*  The  remarks  of 
Judge  Buel  on  this  subject  are  too  valuable  to  be  passed  over: — 

The  farmers,  I  have  remarked,  share  in  the  errors  of  the  day.  Not 
content  with  the  sains  which  are  ever  the  reward  of  prudent  industry, 
and  which  mi^ht  oe  greatly  increased  by  the  culture  of  the  mind, — 
nor  content  with  one  of  the  most  independent  conditions  in  society, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  seek  other  and  new  employments, 
and  some  of  truly  menial  character,  to  get  rid  of  labor,  the  greatest 
blessing  to  man,  and  to  raise  themselves  in  the  imaginary  scale  of 
fashionable  society.  And  if  they  cannot  participate  themselves  in 
this  imaginary  greatness,  and  it  is  seldom  any  thing  more  than  imagi- 
nary, they  are  anxious  to  inflict  the  evil  upon  their  posterity, — to  rear 
their  sons  to  the  law,  the  rail-road  to  office, — to  political  power  and 
turmoil;  to  make  them  merchants,  a  useful,  but  greatly  overstocked 
business,  or  to  place  them  in  some  other  genteel  employment,  which 
shall  exempt  them  from  the  toils  of  labor,  the  salt  that  best  preserves 
from  moral  corruption. 

Mistaken  men !  What  class  in  society  have  within  their  reach  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  human  enjoyments — so  many  facilities  for 
dispensing  benefits  to  others— one  of  the  first  duties  and  richest 
pleasures  of  life — as  the  independent  tillers  of  the  soil  ?  **The  farmer,'' 
says  Franklin,  "has  no  need  of  popular  favor:  the  success  of  his 
crops  depends  only  on  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  honest  industry." 
If  discreetly  conducted  on  the  improved  principles  of  husbandry,  ag- 
riculture oners  the  certain  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  pure  enjoyments  of  life,  or  with  the  good  or- 
der and  prosperous  condition  of  society.  ,  Agriculture  is  the  golden 
mean,  secure  alike  from  the  temptations  of  mushroom  opulence, 
and  the  craven  sycophancy  and  dependence  of  poverty.  **Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,^'  was  the  prayer  of  the  wise  man  of  Scrip- 
ture, "lest,"  he  added,  "lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say  who  is 
the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God 
in  vain." 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  author  much  farther  in  his 
excellent  remarks.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessional schools  of  agriculture,  and  predicts  that  many  of  those 
who  heard  the  Address  will  live  to  see  ^^professional  schools 
of  agriculture  established  in  our  land,  to  see  their  utility  extoll- 
ed, and  to  be  induced  to  consider  them  the  best  nurseries  for 
republican  virtues,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity 
of  our  liberties.  They  should  be  established — they  will  be  es- 
tablished— and  the  sooner  they  are  established,  the  better  for 
our  country." 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  recommends  to  those  ^'who  have 
made  up  their  minds,  from  necessity  or  from  choice,  to  till  the 
ground,  the  importance  of  studying  the  principles  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  with  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  approved 
and  modern  practices  in  husbandry."  The  means  of  acquiring 
useful  knowledge  are  abundant  and  cheap: — 

One  of  these  means,  and  a  valuable  one,  is  proffered  htm  throuirh 
the  exhibitions  and  publications  of  these  societies.  Another  is  the 
perusal  of  books  upon  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  which  should 
form  a  part  of  social  and  rural  libraries.  And  another  facility  of  ac- 
quirinf(  this  useful  knowledge,  is  afforded  by  the  agricultural  periodi- 
cals of  our  country,  which,  besides  containing  mucb  that  is  instructive 
in  the  philosophy  of  farming,  are  a  record  of  the  best  modes  of  prac- 
tiqe,  and  of  much  that  is  new  and  important,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  rural  and  household  labor.  A  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  of 
which  I  can  speak  with  accuracy,  contains  about  as  much  matter  as 
live  or  six  volumes  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  day,  and  twice  as 
much  as  four  numbers  of  our  literary  quarterly  journals.  The  price 
of  the  Cultivator  is  one  dollar  per  annum.  I  verily  think,  that  if  the 
farmer  would  divide  his  patronage  between  political  and  agricultural 
journals,  he  would  be  a  manifest  gainer,  in  his  fortune  and  in  his  fam- 
ily— would  be  more  happy  in  his  business,  and  domestic  in  his  habits-*- 
a  better  manager,  and  a  more  useful  citizen. 

We  have  given  our  testimony  of  the  great  value  and  impor- 
tance, to  the  agricultural  community,  of  the  Cultivator ^  and  we 
are  happy  to  see  that  the  author  did  not  refrain,  from  any 
feeling  of  delicacy,  to  recommend  it,  though  it  was  owing  al- 
most wholly  to  his  untiring  exertions  that  its  reputation  was  so 
widely  known,  and  the  information  which  it  contained  so  ea- 
gerly sought  after.  He  did  not  underrate  its  usefulness,  and 
we,  in  common  with  the  whole  community,  regret  that  his  life 
was  not  spared  to  carry  out  the  good  work  which  he  had  so 
zealously  begun. 


Art.  II.  The  CuUivator^s  Almanac^  and  Cabinet  of  Agri- 
cultural Knowledge^  for  the  year  1840.  By  William 
BucKMiifSTER.     12mo.     pp.  124.     Boston,  1840. 

Almanacs  are  so  numerous  now-a-days,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  choice.  The  old  Farmer's  Almanac 
has,  however,  been  the  most  generally  sought  after  by  the 
farmers;  among  the  cheap  ones  perhaps  it  is  the  best:  but  even 
allowing  this,  besides  the  mere  astronomical  calculations,  the 
reading  matter  is  mere  trash,  and  scarcely  worthy  the  farmer's 
notice. 
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It  will  be  gratifying,  therefore,  to  the  farmer,  and  even  to 
the  gardener,  to  know  that  in  the  one  named  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  may  be  found  a  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, relating  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  the  labors  of  the 
farm  and  garden, — each  month  having  its  appropriate  work 
assigned  to  it.  The  articles  are  mostly  original;  and  as  the 
author  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  practical  farmer,  we  can 
recommend  this  little  work  as  well  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  agricultural  community.  The  astronomical  department 
will  be  found  much  more  correct  and  complete  than  the  com- 
mon almanacs:  and  the  calculations  are  suited  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  well  printed,  and  will  form  a  neat  ap- 
pendage to  the  farmer's  library. 


Art.  hi.  The  ^ew  Genesee  Farmer  and  Gardener^ 9  Jour* 
nal.  In  monthly  numbers;  double  quarto  form.  16  pages. 
60cts.  per  annum.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1840. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  agricultural  journal,  recently  es- 
tablished at  Rochester,  N.  Y:,  where  the  old  Genesee  Farmer^ 
which  is  now  consolidated  with  the  CuUivator  at  Albany,  was 
published.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  our 
correspondent,  M.  B.  Bateharo,  of  the  Rochester  seed  store. 
We  doubt  not,  from  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  editors,  that 
it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  journal.  The  following  extract 
from  the  prospectus  will  best  explain  thq  reasons  of  its  publica- 
tion and  the  objects  of  the  editors: — 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  which  for  nine  years  past  has  been  publish- 
ed in  Rochester,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  western  country,  is 
now  discontinued,  and  the  labors  of  its  publisher  are  transferred  to 
the  "  Cultivator,"  at  Albany.  Regretting  the  loss  of  their  favorite 
Journal,  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Agriculture  in  this  section, 
have  advised  the  establishment  of  a  **  New  Genesee  Farmer^'  in 
this  place,  and  have  pledged  their  influence  and  talents  to  its  support. 
The  city  of  Rochester  is  the  capital  of  the  justly  celebrated  "Genesee 
Country;"  it  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligeut  agricultural  community, 
and  a  vast  territory  of  unrivalled  richness  and  fertility,  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  most  appropriate  location  for  an  Agricultural  Periodical. 
The  very  extensive  circulation  of  the  late  Monthly  Genesee  Farmer, 
affords  good  evidence  that  such  a  paper  is  demanded  in  this  section, 
and  thai  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  community 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
we  have  concluded  to  issue  a  "New  Genesee  Farmer,"  which  we 
shall  aim  to  make  not  only  the  cheapest  but  the  most  useful,  and  the 
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most  extensively  circulated  agricultural  paper  in  the  country.  With 
the  advantages  we  possess,  and  the  talented  assistance  engaged,  we 
are  confident  this  can  be  done,  provided  our  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  improvement,  come  forward  to  our  aid,  with  that  praiseworthy 
and  successful  zeal  which  many  have  heretofore  manifested. 

Our  farming  friends,  who  are  seeking  for  useful  information, 
will  do  well  to  subscribe  for  the  J^tto  Genaee  Farmer.  The 
volume  commenced  Jan.  1st. 


Art.  IV.  7%e  •American  Farmer^ s  Companion^  or  Cabinet 
of  mSgricuUural  Knoioledge.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo. 
32  page^  each.  One  dollar  per  annum.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 
Philadelphia.     1 840. 

This  is  a  new  work,  devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  rural  and  domestic  economy,  published  in  Philadelphia. 
The  editor  states  the  object  of  the  Farmer^s  Companion  ^^is 
to  combine,  for  present  use  and  future  reference,  all  important 
intelligence  or  information  relating  to  agriculture  and  its  kind- 
red branches,  both  original  and  selected.  The  editor  is  assur- 
ed that  he  will  be  liberally  sustained  by  an  able  corps  of  proc* 
^tcaZ  correspondents;  and  he  most  respectfully  invites  his. old 
friends  to  aid  him,  by  contributing,  from  time  to  time,  the  re- 
sults of  their  practical  experience  in  the  management  of  their 
respective  farms." 

An  excellent  work,  containing  a  variety  of  information  upon 
the  practice  of  farming,  written  by  able  correspondents.  It 
may  be  classed  mih  the  Cultivator  and  J^ew  Genesee  Farmer^ 
and,  like  those  journals,  should  receive  the  support  of  all  friends 
of  agricultural  improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.      General  Notieee. 

Origin  of  training  trees  against  walla. — The  origin  of  training  the 
peach  and  vine  against  walls,  is  thus  given  by  Rogers  Schabol.  A 
cultivator  of  Montreuil,having  by  chance  thrown  the  stone  of  a  peach 
aieaiDst  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect,  it  grew  up  and  produced  fruit, 
which,  from  the  shelter  and  heat  of  the  wall,  were  found  to  be  larger. 
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more  succulent,  and  of  better  flavor,  than  those  produced  on  standard 
trees.  This  cultivator,  seeing  that  the  heat  of  the  wall  was  favorable 
to  the  peach,  fastened  the  shoots  to  it  with  nails  and  ties,  and  found  the 
fruit  still  larji^r  and  better.  In  what  year  this  cultivator  lived  is  not 
stated;  but  he  is  considered  as  much  more  likely  to  be  the  ^inventor 
than  Girardot,  to  whom  it  is  generally  attributed.  This  Girardot  lived 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  when  traming  the  peach  had  already  been 
practised  at  Montreuil  sufficiently  long  to  produce  young  Pepin,  who 
was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  already  celebrated  for  training  the  peach. 
— {Jhuuues  d* Horticulture,  translated  in  Gard,  Mag,) 

Jin  Earthen  Water-holder, — A  writer  in  the  Gardener^s  Jtfag'o- 
xine,  gives  a  description  of  an  earthen  water-holder,  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  many  kinds  of  plants,  particularly  dahlias.  It  is  a  common 

Clan  with  some  gardeners,  to  sink  a  flower  pot  in  the  earth,  near  the 
ase  of  the  plant  requiring  much  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  descent 
to  the  roots,  and  to  prevent  its  being  wholly  absorbed  by  the  surface. 
But  common  flower  pots  are  rather  unsightly  objects,  especially  in 
borders  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  every  thing  wear  the  aspect  of 
neatness.  To  accomplish  (he  main  object,  however,  of  applying  the 
water  directly  to  the  roots,  it  is  necessary  that  some  other  course 
should  be  pursued,  than  that  of  throwing  away  the  water  upon  the 
surface.  The  writer,  consequently,  had  an  earthen  water-holder 
made,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  mouthed  decanter,  at  the 
bottom  i>f  which  was  pierced  several  small  holes.  This  is  sunk  in 
the  soil,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  plant,  as  deep  as  the  neck. 
Water  is  then  poured  in,  (at  any  time  or  the  day,)  and  it  will  gradu- 
ally  ooze,  (the  slower  the  better,)  through  the  small  perforations  near 
the  bottom;  thus  conveying  the  water  to  the  very  roots  of  the  plant  at 
once,  without  any  external  evaporation.  By  this  method,  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter will  go  as  far  as  three  or  four,  which  is  an  object  where  water  is  not 
convenient.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  advantage,  for  the  fibres  are  not 
drawn  upwards,  as  is  the  case  with  surface  watering,  but  follow  the 
course  of  the  moisture  to  the  bottom  of  the  holder,  and  then  soon 
become  established  beyond  the  influence  of  external  drought. — (Gard. 
Jdag,) 

Preservation  of  Kitehen  Garden  Vegetables  through  the  winter. — 
The  means  generally  used  for  preserving  cabbages,  and  other  similar 
plants,  through  the  winter,  are  generally  very  unsatisfactory,  and  fail 
to  accomplish  the  object  desired.  Our  winters  are  so  long,  that  plants 
are  generally  exhausted  before  the  season  is  half  over.  It  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  all  cultivators,  if  some  surer  method  could  be  found 
out,  by  which  their  excellence  could  be  preserved  for  a  greater  length 
of  time.  The  following  system  has  been  tried,  and  is  stated  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  fully : — When  the  plants  are  growing  over  luxuriant 
in  autumn,  pull  them  up  and  expose  their  roots  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather  for  a  day  or  two;  afterwards  re-plant  them  in  their  for- 
mer places,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  mild,  late  in  the  season,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  a  second,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
even  a  third  time.  This  practice  stagnates  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
hardens  it,  and  invariably  enables  it  better  to  withstand  the  severity 
of  the  following  winter.  Vegetables  have  survived  severe  winters  in 
this  manner,  while  those  in  adjoining  gardens  have  nearly  all  perish- 
ed. We  would  recommend  the  trial  of  this  method.  (Brit,  ^  Farm. 
MaK.) 

Choice  of  Seed  Wheat, — The  following  facts  show  that  the  seeds 
of  the  cereal  grasses  may  be  plump,  solid,  weighty,  and  abundantly 
farinaceous,  and  yet  defective.    A  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer, 
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0eveD  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  at  an  altitude  of  about  seven 
hundred  feet,  soil  and  locality  dry,  informs  us  that  his  oats  were  well 
filled,  but  not  cut,  before  the  frost  set  in  last  autumn;  were  ultimate* 
ly  well  cured,  and  produced  a  fair  sample,  weighing  seventeen  stones, 
and  after  paving  mill  dues,  left  fourteen  and  a  half  pecks  of  meal.  Five 
weeks  ago  he  put  twenty-four  grains,  the  growth  of  two  different 
fields,  into  two  separate  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  favorable  situ- 
ation for  germinating.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  the  pots 
brairded  ^ye  out  of  twelve  grains,  the  other  seven,  which  is  ex- 
actly one  half  of  the  grains  sown .  Previously  to  this  trial,  the 
gentleman  intended  sowing  part  of  his  farm  with  its  own  growth, 
which  is  his  usual  practice,  but  has  now  purchased  all  his  seed  oats 
from  a  more  favorable  climate.  (SeoUman,  April,  1839.)  [A  cor- 
respondent has  furnished  us  with  some  good  remarks  on  the  choice  of 
seeds,  particularly  of  wheat,  &c.,  which  are  deserving  of  attention; 
they  will  appear  in  our  next  number. — Ed,] 

Tallies  for  general  botanical  purposes  in  the  open  garden. — For 
these  purposes,  none,  in  my  opmion,  both  for  appearance  and  dura- 
bility, surpass  moderately  sizecl  oak  tallies,  with  a  bevelled  surface 
for  the  name,  which,  when  well  painted,  will  remain  distinctly  legible 
for  four  or  five  years,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  cleaned,  repaint- 
ed, and  relettered,  and  they  will  then  appear  nearly  as  good  as  when 
they  were  new.  The  usual  color  of  these  tallies  is  white,  lettered  in 
black;  but  for  naming  pineturas,  or  single  trees  on  lawns,  a  grass 
green,  lettered  in  white,  is  far  preferable.  Tallies  of  this  kind,  made 
of  three  quarters  inch  oak,  ten  inches  high,  and  three  and  a  half  inch- 
es wide,  have  been  found  to  last  upwards  of  twenty  years.  This 
is  rather  an  expensive  tally  in  the  first  instance,  but,  when  a  garden 
is  once  supplied  with  them,  the  annual  outlay  to  keep  up  the  stock  m 
trifling.  Makinc^,  painting,  and  lettering  of  this  kind  amount  to  about 
seven  pence,  (thirteen  cents,^  each  tally. 

The  next  most  recommenaable  kind  is  of  ;^ellow  deal,  made  of  half 
inch  wood,  one  foot  in  length,  and  two  in  width,  rounded  on  the  top, 
and  painted  at  the  bottom.  Tallies  of  this  kind  are  not  so  durable, 
on  the  whole,  as  oak;  but,  if  they  are  kept  upright  in  the  ground,  one 
lettering  is  found  to  remain  legible  as  long  as  the  wood  lasts.  In  a 
damp  situation  (a  border  appropriated  to  sedges  and  ferns  in  the  Ox- 
ford garden,)  tallies  which  have  been  lettered  nine  or  ten  years,  are 
now  distinctly  legible,  though  their  lower  ends  are  much  decayed. 
The  cost  of  this  tally  is  about  four  pence  (six  cents)  each.  {Gard» 
•/tfoA*.,  vol.  XV.,  p.  453.) 

The  Character  of  Soils  in  relation  to  Vegetable  Culture, — When  a 
cultivator  devotes  himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  soil,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him  whether  it  is  composed  of  alumina  and  silica, 
or  whether  these  substances  are  in  a  state  of  quartz  or  feldspar,  or 
that  by  their  aggregation  they  form  the  debris  of  granite,  or,  finally, 
that  they  belong  to  primitive,  transition,  or  alluvial  formations:  what 
he  requires  is,  to  know  what  kind  of  plants  the  soil  will  produce  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  the  trouble  it  will  require  to  put  it  in  a  state 
of  culture,  the  manuring  it  will  need,  the  cjuantity  of  this  manure  it 
will  yield  to  the  plant,  and  the  portion  it  will  retain  in  its  bwn  sub- 
stance^ these  are  its  agricultural  characters,  those  which  adapt  it  to 
the  objects  of  agronomy,  and  which  shed  light  on  his  researches. 

What  we  have  already  said  of  the  composition  and  properties  of 
soils  demonstrates  that  certain  of  their  scientific  elements  have  a 
relation  to  the  properties  which  are  inquired  after  by  cultivators. 
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Thus^as  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  which  may  be  ezpectedTrom  dif- 
ferent soils,  those  which  contain  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
eminently  qualified  to  produce  wheats  and  leguminous  crops;  the 
siliceous  clay  lands  are  the  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  forests;  the 
siliceous  are  proper  for  plants  which  vegetate  in  winter,  as  rye,  &c.; 
mould  favors  the  vegetation  of  those  potherbs  which  are  cultivated 
for  the  stems,  leaves,  &c.    As  regaras  the  facility  or  difficult v  of 
working  soils,  those  that  are  siliceous  are  easily  dressed,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  an  organic  origin;  whilst  calcareous  and  clayey 
present  great  differences  in  this  respect,  according  to^the  diversity  of 
their  composition.    Finally,  sandy  and  calcareous  soils  require  fre- 
quent manuring,  and  this  addition  they  decompose  to  the  immediate 
profit  of  the  plants;  whilst  clayey  ones  retain  the  manure,  may  have 
the  process  of  manuring  postponed  to  greater  intervals,  and  receive 
at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  manure.     Diluvian  soils  admit 
of  improvement  with  gypsum,  and  siliceous  clays  with  marl:  whilst 
land  rich  in  organic  matters  requires  the  dung  of  animals  to  facilitate 
and  promote  the  decomposition  of  the  mould.     {Jam.  Jour.,  vol. 
Mvii.,  p.  89.,  for  July,  1839.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Magnificent  Conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. — One  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  England  has 
been  lately  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence at  Chatsworth.  It  consists  of  a  large  tropical  conservatory. 
In  general  design,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  cathedral,  with  central 
aisle  and  side  aisles.  The  entrances  will  be  at  the  ends,  through 
porches,  which  will  be  treated  as  green-houses.  When  the  whole  is 
completed,  it  will  cover  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  There  will 
be  a  carriage  way  through  it,  which  will  form  part  of  a  general 
drive  through  the  pleasure  grounds.  It  will  be  heated  by  six  fires,  all 
of  which,  and  the  means  of  access  to  them,  the  places  for  fuel,  &c., 
will  be  under  ground,  and  the  chimneys  carried  in  a  tunnel,  up  the 
side  of  a  hill,  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  furlong,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  appearance  of  artificial  heating,  or  smoke,  or 
sheds,  8lc.,  either  within  the  house,  or  exterior  to  it.  I'he  conser- 
vatory is  situated  in  an  open  part  of  a  lofty  wood,  in  nearly  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  unquestionably  the  largest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  existence,  or  on  record.  The  whole  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Faxton,  by  whom  it  was  designed.  It  was,  probably, 
nearly  or  rjuite  finished  the  past  fall.     (Gara.  Mag.) 

*B.  weeping  Larch. — A  new  variety  of  larch,  with  pendulous  branch- 
es, has  been  lately  brought  into  notice.  It  was  discovered  some  time 
ago,  in  a  seed  bed,  trailing  along  the  ground:  it  was  transplanted  to 
an  open  space,  in  order  to  give  free  scope  for  the  habit  of  the  plant. 
For  eight  years,  since  it  was  first  observed,  it  has  retained  its  pros- 
trate habit,  and  many  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  who  saw  it,  pro- 
nounced it  a  valuable  acquisition.    The  possessor  of  it  commenced 
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grafting  it  extensively,  on  the  common  larch,  and  now  has  a  ngmber 
of  trees,  which  he  offers  for  sale  at  two  guineas  each.  It  must  be  a 
fine  addition  to  the  tribe  of  evergreen  trees,  and  a  desirable  plant  for 
small  gardens.  It  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  termed  the  Lkrix 
commil^Dis  p^ndula  Gods4Iln,  afler  the  name  of  the  grower,  Mr. 
Godsall,  nurseryman.     {Gard,  Jdag,,  vol.  zv.,  p.  459.) 

Chreat  product  of  the  Marie  Louise  pear, — Ilenry  Grace,  Esjq.,  of 
St.  John's  Wood,  states  that  he  gathered  from  ^ve  small  trees,  in  the 
autumn  of  1838,  two  thousand  two  hundred  fruit,  and  he  supposed 
that  three  hundred  had  fallen  off.  He  attributed  the  productiveness 
of  the  trees,  and  the  fineness  of  the  fruit,  to  the  fact  of  the  roots  of 
the  trees  having  been  covered  with  dung,  and  duly  watered  from  Ju- 
ly  to  the  end  of  the  season. — (^Id.) 

FRANCE. 

Semi-annual  bloominr  of  the  Gladiolus  nataUnsis, — A  writer  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Mnales  d^ Horticulture  of  Paris,  M.  Boussi^re, 
states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  flowering  the  Gladiolus  nataMnsis  in 
the  following  manner: — The  bulb  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
and  placed  in  a  common  green-house,  where  it  passed  the  winter  of 
1838  and  1839.  It  there  flowered,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the 
bulb  was  taken  out  of  the  earth  in  March.  It  was  almost  immediate- 
ly planted  in  the  open  air,  as  M.  Boussidre  was  persuaded  that  the 
bulb  required  the  whole  of  the  summer  to  gain  refreshment  and  nour- 
ishment for  flowerins  in  1840;  but  the  bulb  commenced  a  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  came  into  bloom  in  the 
early  part  of  August  last.  It  produced  two  strong  spikes  of  flowers. 
— {iknnales  d* Horticulture  de  JParis^  vol.  xxv..  p.  91.) 

[If  the  flowering  of  this  species,  the  second  time,  was  not  a  mere 
matter  of  chance,  but  may  be  repeated  again,  it  will  give  it  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  the  amateur's  care.  In  the  open  border,  in  August 
and  September,  no  bulb  can  be  more  showy,  if  it  will  flower  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  green-house,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  ornament  at 
that  season. — kd,"] 

Forcirug  the  Chryadnthemum  indicum, — On  the  8th  of  May,  and 
the  34th  of  July  last,  M.  Cochet  exhibited,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Horticultural  Society,  specimens  of  the  Chinese  chrysanthe- 
mum, in  full  bloom.  All  attempts  to  force  the  chrysanthemum  in- 
to bloom  have  heretofore  failed,  and  it  is  b^  some  extraordinary  pro- 
cess that  he  is  enabled  to  bloom  them  m  the  spring  and  summer. 
M.  Cochet  retains  the  secret  of  his  method,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  communicate  it  to  the  society,  for  publication. — (^Jlnnales  d*Hor» 
ticulture  de  Paris,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  90.) 
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Heating  a  Chreen-house  with  hot  air  and  hot  water  combined, — Aided 
b}r  vour  explanations  of  the  various  methods  of  heating  green-houses 
with  hot  water,  I  have  fitted  my  heating  apparatus  up  in  a  sort  of  her- 
maphrodite style,  (if  I  may  use  that  expression.)  My  family  room 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  housei  and  my  kitchen  to  the  north  of  the 
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green-house.  I  have  cast-iron  jambs  and  backs  in  the  fire-places,  in 
the  room  and  kitchen,  with  air  chambers  around  the  jambs;  the  heat- 
ed air  passes  from  these  chambers  into  the  green-house  at  each  end. 
I  have  a  boiler  fixed  in  the  back  of  my  kitchen  and  above  the  air 
chamber;  it  is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  high,  and  nine  inches  wide; 
the  pipes  pass  from  the  boiler,  to  the  distance  of  twelve  feet,  where 
they  are  turned  at  a  right  angle,  and  run  along  lengthwise  of  the 
house  eleven  feet  to  the  reservoir,  which  is  a  fifteen  gallon  iron  bound 
cask,  well  painted.  The  upper  pipe  is  fitted  with  an  air  pipe,  of  one 
inch  diameter  and  six  inches  in  height,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  operating  as  a  retarder  to  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  lower  pipe  is  level,  but  the  upper  one  enters  the  reservoir 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  higher  than  its  entrance  to  the  boiler: 
the  operation  is  beautiful;  a  constant  current  can  be  perceived,  run- 
ning from  the  upper  pipe  into  the  reservoir,  which  must,  consequent- 
ly, pass  out  the  lower  pipe  into  the  boiler,  which  is  hermetically  seal- 
ed. There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  pressure  on  the  lower  pipe, 
and  so  little  on  the  upper  one,  that  I  stopped  a  small  leak  with  white 
lead. 

I  am  confident  that  a  small  green-house  could  be  heated  comforta- 
bly in  this  wav  without  any  extra  fuel,  except  what  will  be  rec|uired 
to  build  a  small  fire  (in  severe  weather,)  when  the  family  retire  for 
the  night.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  moist  heat  from  the  pipes  and  re- 
servoir, and  the  dry  air  from  the  jambs,  make  a  very  healthy  atmos- 
phere for  the  plants,  (from  their  appearance,)  the  one  counteracting 
the  effects  of  the  other:  those  that  require  a  dry  atmosphere  can  be 
placed  at  each  end,  near  the  aperture,  where  the  hot  air  is  admitted; 
and  such  as  delight  in  a  more  humid  situation,  may  occupy  a  place 
in  the  centre  in  the  house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir. 

The  upper  and  lower  pipes  are  only  three  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  air  pipe  in  the  centre,  as  before  stated,  an  inch  in  diameter,  fixed 
six  incnes  from  the  angle  in  the  upper  pipe;  it  is  six  inches  long,  but 
it  need  not  have  been  but  two  inches.  [We  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  it. — Ed,]  The  pipes  are  only  nailed  to  the  reservoir 
with  threepenny  nails,  and  so  little  is  the  pressure  that  they  do  not 
leak  a  particle.  I  have  a  cock  in  the  reservoir,  and  I  can  draw  off 
what  water  I  wish,  and  fill  up  with  fresh  from  tne  well.  Should  you 
think  these  few  hints  may  be  of  any  service  to  your  readers,  you  may 
use  them.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  svsteni,  and  recommend  it  as  an 
economical  plan  for  a  small  house. — i/.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan,,  1840. 
Gardeninfg  in  Zanesville,  Ohio. — A  correspondent  writes  us  from 
this  city,  that  he  is  erecting  a  small  green-house,  to  be  attached  to  his 
dwelling.  It  is  to  be  about  thirty  feet  long  bv  sixteen  wide.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  such  improvements  in  the  West;  and  we  shall  ex- 
pect our  friends  in  that  Quarter  to  keep  us  informed  of  all  improve- 
ments in  gardening. — Ed. 

Presentation  of  a  Vase  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. — Mr.  Editor:  It  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  gratifyinj^  to  vour  floral  friends  to  learn,  that,  soon 
aAer  the  close  of  the  splendid  exhibition  of  dahlias,  by  Col .  Wilder, 
JVIessrs.  Uovey,  Breck,  Low  and  others,  at  the  room  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  in  September,  and  at  the  Conservatory  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  Boston,  in  October  last,  it  was  proposed,  by  a 
few  admirers  of  this  gorgeous  flower,  to  present  Col.  M.  P.  W^ilder 
with  some  token  to  testify  the  pleasure  they  have  received  (in  common 
with  thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  several  years  past,)  by  the 
brilliant  displays  which  he  has  so  repeatedly  made.    The  subscriber. 
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Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  requested  by  the  contributors  to  procure  a  silver 
vase,  and  to  present  the  same,  in  their  names,  to  Col.  Wilder:  this 
has  been  done. 

The  vase  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Lows  &  Ball,  in 
their  best  style,  and  bears  the  following  inscription.    The  insertion 
of  these  few  remarks  in  your  valuable  publication,  with  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Walker,  and  the  reply  of  Col.  Wilder,  will  oblige  many  of  your 
readers. — Your*$f  S,  Walker ^  Rozbury,  Jan.,  1840. 

Inscription  on  the  vase. 

<*  Conseqtdtur  qtuxieunque  petit, 
Presaoted  to  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  by  a  few  friends,  bb  a  memeDto  of  his  onrhalled 
f liecimenfl  of  the  dahlia,  exhibited  at  the  Coonrratory." 

On  the  reverse  side, 
"BoMton,   October,   1839," 

••  To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq. 

"My  dear  Sir:  A  few  friends,  admirers  and  cultivators  of  the  dah- 
lia, anxious  to  express  to  you,  in  some  other  way  than  words,  how 
much  they  have  been  gratified  by  your  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
Dahlia,  (and  more  particularly  so  by  your  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Conservatory,  in  October  last,)  have  requested  me,  in  their  names, 
to  prepare  some  token,  as  a  memento  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  your  successful  cultivation.  That  memento  is  herewith 
sent  you. 

^<No  event.  Sir,  could  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  being 
permitted  by  your  friends  to  join  with  them  in  this  humble  tribute  of 
respectful  consideration  and  regards  for  your  success  and  future 
personal  welfare,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  in  their  behalf, — Your 
obedient,  humble  servant,  S,  Walker. — Roxbury,  Dec,  7,  1839." 

"  To  Samuel  Walker,  Esq. 

'<  My  dear  Sir:  Tour  very  polite  letter,  accompanied  with  the 
beautiful  silver  vase,  is  received. 

'^  I  should  do  erreat  injustice  to  my  feelings,  were  I  not  forthwith  to 
express  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  your  associates,  how  fully  sensible  1  am 
of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  distinguished  testimonial  of  your 
approbation. 

"  If  I  have  done  any  thing  to  advance  the  interests  of  horticulture, 
the  reflection,  in  itself,  would  be  ample  reward  for  all  my  exertions; 
but  that  I  should,  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  so  well  skilled  in  the 
science,  have  attained,  in  any  degree,  to  such  success,  as  to  merit  the 
motto  you  have  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the  vase,  or  the  kind  senti- 
ments expressed  in  your  letter,  is  more  than  I  could  have  anticipated; 
and  I  must  attribute  this  meed  of  praise  rather  to  feelings  of  triend- 
ship,  than  to  any  deserving  of  my  own. 

''Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  receive  for  yourself,  and  to  communicate  to 
the  gentlemen  associated  with  you,  my  most  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  token  of  their  esteem;  and  to  assure  them,  that  it  will 
be  carefully  preserved  as  a  treasure,  during  my  life,  and  transmitted 
to  my  family  as  a  memento  of  our  mutual  love  for  the  productions  of 
Flora. 

*'  Wishing  you  all  great  success  in  the  delightful  pursuits  of  horti- 
culture, and  happiness  and  prosperity  in  all  your  concerns,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect, —  Your  obliged,  but 
humble  servant,  Marshall  P,  Wilder,  Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester  ^ 
Jan.  1,  1840." 

Cultivation  of  the  Mbrtts  mtdtieaiilis,  and  production  of  Silk. — Dur- 
ing the  last  season  I  raised  about  one  hundred  thousand  mulberry 
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trees,  part  of  which  are  for  sale;  I  am  now  erectinc  a  cocoonery,  that 
will  hold  half  a  million  of  worms,  and  I  have  purchased  eggs  enough 
to  feed  one  and  a  half  million  of  worms  in  succession  crops.  I  hope  to 
hear  of  many  persons  embarking  in  this  profitable  business;  if^ou  could 
devote  a  small  portion  of  your  Maffazme  to  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation upon  this  great  and  vital  subject,  I  think  it  would  be  use* 
ful  and  acceptable  to  your  subscribers. — R,  Sinclair,  ClairmorU  Nw" 
sery^  near  BcdUwore^  Jan,  ^  1840. 

ivisto  Flemith  Pears. — 1  observe  that  many  of  the  new  Flemish 
Dears  have  fruited  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  particularly  with  Mr. 
Manning,  of  Salem.  I  have  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  varieties  in 
my  Catatogtie,  which  I  received  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  nurseryman,  in  1837. 
Descriptions  of  such  of  the  new  varieties  as  have  produced  fruit  would 
be  of  much  value,  if  you  could  procure  such  information. — Id, 

Large  Lemons, — We  were  shown,  a  few  days  since,  two  large 
and  lieautiful  lemons,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Bigelow,  of  Medford. 
The  two  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  the  largest  measured 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  one  way,  and  fiAeen 
and  a  half  the  other.  The  tree  from  which  they  were  taken,  is  in  a 
very  flourishinff  state;  it  is  planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  green- 
>bouse,  and  produces  annually  about  two  hundred  fruits.  There  is  a 
variety  of  lemons  cultivated  in  collections,  but  none  of  them,  unless 
they  have  been  graAed  from  the  above  tree,  produce  such  large  and 
showy  fruit.    The  tree  is  a  most  vigorous  and  robust  grower. — Ed, 

Chorizema  Henehmdnil — A.  young  but  vigorous  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  plant  will  flower  the  present  month  in  tne  collection  of 
Mr.  Towne.  Ail  the  species  are  elegant  objects,  but  the  C.  Hench- 
niknii  transcends  them  all,  both  in  the  brilliancy  and  profusion  of  its 
blossoms.  The  parent  plant  was  imported  a  year  smce,  but  it  was 
in  so  poor  a  condition  that  it  did  not  long  survive.  Mr.  Towne's  plant 
is  one  of  three  which  he  propagated  from  it,  two  of  which  are  now  in 
his  possession.  The  plants  are  yet  small,  and  they  will  require 
another  year's  growth  to  enable  them  to  show  their  true  charac- 
ter.—£(/. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  there  was  a  varietv  of 
plants  exhibited,  including  some  fine  camellias.  Mr.  Sherwood  ex- 
nibited  his  seedling,  called  Sherw6od»t,  described  by  Mr.  Wilder, 
in  a  previous  pa^e  of  the  present  number.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  first 
rate  flower.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan  exhibited  C.  var.  ^legans. 
Mr.  Buist  exhibited  a  new  euphorbia,  E,  Jacquint/ldra  and  Sypho- 
c&mpalos  bScolor,  too  very  fine  plants,  each  of  which  have  been  no- 
ticed in  our  previous  volumes. — Ed. 

Camellmjap^nica  var.  Donckela^ri,  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  in 
Mr.  Wilder's  collection.  It  is  a  remarkably  showy  and  splendid  va- 
riety. 

Cireus  Maltasbniy  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  is 
now  nearly  in  bloom.  Mr.  Putnam  received  this  species  for  the  C. 
spl^ndens:  it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  partaking,  somewhat,  of  the  character 
of  C.  flagellifdrmis,  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  of  the  Epiphylium 
8peci6sum  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  free  and  rapid  grower. 
—Ed. 

Horticulture  in  Georgia. — I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  thing  on 
the  state  of  gardening  in  Georgia.  I  only  know  that  in  some  parts, 
especially  near  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Columbus,  there  are 
expensive  and  tasteful  gardens.    £ven  in  this  up-country  there  are  a 
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few  charming  residences^  with  well  laid  out  grounds.  I  have  no  op- 
portunity to  visit  them;  I  mean,  however,  at  some  convenient  season, 
to  send  you  some  account  of  our  botanic  garden. —  Very  respectfully, 
Jd,  Jl.  1V.,  Athena,  Ga.,  Dec.  1839. 

jRu^^ia  formdaa. — We  had  previously  supposed  that  Ru611fa  for- 
m5sa,  was  a  tender  and  delicate  stove  plant,  scarcely  possible  to  grow 
in  the  green-house,  except  in  a  sickly  condition;  but  having  wintered 
It,  thus  far,  in  our  sitting  room,  and  it  being  just  about  to  blossom, 
for  a  second  time,  within  a  few  months,  we  would  recommend  it  to 
whoever  is  fond  of  small  but  showy  plants. — Experimenter. 

Epiphyllum  JickermdnVi,  appears  to  be  a  semi-annual  blooming  spe- 
cies. Plants  in  our  own  collection,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  F.  Putnam,  of 
Salem,  have  flowered  twice  the  past  year;  once  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  again  in  the  niontli  of  September;  each  time  showing  a 
profusion  of  blossoms.  Every  collection  should  possess  one  or  more 
plants. — Ed. 

Mr.  Hancock* a  green-houae^  Burlington^  N.  J. — My  ^een-house 
was  not  quite  finished  the  past  fall;  the  outside  work  is  nearly  all 
done,  and  the  whole  is  closed  up  for  the  present.  I  hope,  however, 
to  get  it  finished  before  March.  It  is  eighty-one  feet  lonff.  In  my 
old  house  I  have  several  camellias  in  flower,  including  Parksn  and 
incarnkta. — T,  Hancock y  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14, 1840. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Correction. — In  our  last  number,  in  our  article  giving  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  progress  of  gardening  for  1839,  we  unintentionally 
committed  an  error,  which  we  hasten  to  correct.  Under  the  head  pf 
the  Statistics  of  Horticulture,  and  while  noticing  the  state  of  commer- 
cial gardensy  pp.  13  and  14,  we  spoke  of  the  improvements  made  upon 
the  beautiful  demesne  of  Dr.  Edmonson,  of  Baltimore:  this  should 
have  been  under  the  head  of  private  gardens,  as  Dr.  Edmonson  is 
one  of  the  most  zealous  amateurs  in  the  city,  and  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  trade. 

Clairmont  Nursery,  near  Baltimore,  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  6.) — I  here- 
with send  you  my  Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  order  to  make  us  better  acquainted,  for  I  think  you  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  me  and  my  establishment,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  mention  it,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
current  volume  of  your  Magazine,  when  compared  with  the  friendly 
and  general  notice  taken  of  many  others,  and  even  s^me  very  small 
concerns.  As  I  live  a  little  out  of  the  city,  I  will  take  some  pains  to 
state  a  few  facts,  which  will  enable  you  to  form  a  more  correct  opin- 
ion of  my  nursery,  until  you  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  it. 

In  establishing  this  nuroery,  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion more  immediately  to  the  hardy  and  most  useful  fruits,  ornament- 
al trees  and  shrubs;  although  1  have  a  small  green-house,  and  also  a 
hot-house  tolerably  well  stocked  with  plants,  I  am  more  anxious  to 
have  a  few  varieties  of  the  very  best  articles  well  cultivated,  than  to 
swell  out  a  large  catalogue,  which  would  increase  my  own  attention 
without  benefitting  the  public.    I  have  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
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acres  of  land,  of  the  first  quality,  possessing  all  the  desirable  kinds  of 
soil,  such  as  peat  and  brown,  sandy  and  clayey  loam,  all  well  fenced, 
and  built  on.  About  forty  acres  are  well  stocked  with  nursery  arti- 
cles, collected  from  ffood  sources,  and  hundreds  of  my  standard  trees 
bearing  fruit,  annuiuly,  from  which  I  can  take  my  grafts  and  buds 
with  certainty.  My  grounds  are  one  mile  from  the  city  line.  I  hope 
you  will  make  it  in  your  way  to  call  on  me,  and  look  at  my  estab-. 
llshment,  when  you  visit  the  city  again. — R.  Sinclair^  Clairmont  Nur^ 
sery,  near  Baltimore,  January,  1840. 

[VVith  the  above,  we  received  the  Catalogue  of  trees  &c.,  offered 
for  sale  by  our  correspondent.  We  had  seen  it  before,  and  were 
somewhat  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  nursery,  and  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  have  visited  it  when  in  Baltimore  last  fall;  but  we  were  oblig- 
ed, from  unavoidable  causes,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  that  pleasure 
until  another  time.  We  give  place  to  the  remarks  of  our  correspond- 
ent with  much  pleasure,  as  we  are  always  ready  to  be  corrected,  if 
we  unintentionally  make  any  misrepresentation.  We  have  repeated- 
ly reauested  nurserymen  to  ^ive  us  an  account  of  the  extent  of  their 
establishments,  that  we  might,  when  alluding  to  them,  do  so  without 
committing  any  error. — Ed.'} 

The  American  HazUnut, — A  correspondent  in  your  Volume  III. 
(for  18S7,)  page  313,  says,  that  he  has  raised  a  species  of  hazlenut, 
so  apparently  identical  with  the  European  filbert,  as  to  have  been 

I)ronounced  the  same  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  considered  strikingly  simi- 
ar  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  to 
whom  some  of  the  fruit  was  referred.  The  plant  was  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kennebec,  Me.  May  we  ask,  what  has  been  the  sub- 
sequent fate  of  this  shrub,  and  whether  its  superiority  will  not  entitle 
it  to  culture,  and  if  it  be  in  a  condition  for  distribution  by  sale  or  oth- 
erwise? We  apprehend  that  it  may  prove  to  be  C6rylus  rostrkta,  a 
species,  though  not  rare,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  yet  by  no  means 
so  common  as  the  common  hazel. — L,  [We  hope  this  notice  will 
put  our  correspondent,  J.  B.,  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  send  us  a 
''pound  or  two"  of  the  nuts,  in  order  that  we  may  better  judge  of 
their  value. — Ed."] 

Notice  and  Quere, — In  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  Oregon  Moun- 
tains in  South  America,  communicated  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Gordon  says,  [at  the  altitude  of]  ''about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  the  first  plant  which  attracted  my  attention  was  what  I  imagined 
to  be  a  fine  individual  of  Cereus  truncktus,  in  full  fiower,  hanging 
from  the  under  side  of  a  large  tree  that  was  bent  over  the  stream. 
To  my  surprise  and  delight  I  found  it  to  be  a  new  species.  In  habit  it 
is  quite  like  C.  truncktus,  but  when  the  fiowers  are  examined,  it  proves 
abundantly  distinct  in  its  four  winged  ovarium,  its  straight  and  regu- 
lar, not  oblique  and  irregular,  flower,  the  deeper  and  more  delicate 
hue  of  the  inflorescence,  and  the  pink,  not  white,  color  of  its  filaments. 
1  have  named  it  Cereus  RusselU<inu«,  in  honor  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.''  Has  there  been  any  notice  of  this  fine  plant  in  the  Brit- 
ish collections,  or  has  it  ever  reached,  or  is  it  likely  soon  to  reach,  our 
shores,  as  an  additional  ornament  to  our  green-houses? — Observator, 

tThis  new  species  has  flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  late 
)uke  of  Beoford,  and  we  shall  notice  it  m  our  next  number. — Ed.] 
Horticulture  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  (Vol.  V-,  p.  161.) — In  consequence 
of  the  account  given  in  your  Magazine,  many  amateurs  and  garden- 
ers have  visited  Buflalo,  and  were  very  much  disappointed,  as  the 
state  of  things  did  not  at  all  answer  to  the  account  given. 
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As  it  respects  the  native  forest  trees,  their  aspect  was  any  thing  but 
cheerine,  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  leafless  the  last  week  in 
July.  In  reference  to  the  green-houses,  they  are  certainly  ver^  good, 
and  show  that  the  proprietor  will  spare  no  expense  in  the  buildings. 
But  those  plants,  which  could  not  be  described  for  the  want  of  lime 
and  space,  have  not  been  observed  by  any  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them.  There  was  in  the 
green-houses  a  very  hanosome  FIcus  el&tica,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  a  few  yellow,  sickly  looking  camellias:  these  were  the  most 
rare  and  interesting  plants  that  could  be  observed.  In  the  garden 
there  was  a  frame  lately  planted  with  pine-apple  plants,  in  clear 
sand,  but  they  were  nearly  all  dead. — J3n  Observer  and  Subscriber, 
Rochester,  N.  F.,  Nov.,  1889. 


Art.  V.    Massachusetts  Hortieultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Nov.  90th,  1839.—Exhibited.  Fruits:— By  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  from  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  St.  Ger- 
main, Easter  Beurr^,  Turkish  (?)  Bon  Chretien,  and  a  variety  un- 
known. 

Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  basket  of  fine  tomatoes, 
taken  from  vines  from  which  a  bushel  had  been  cut  the  same  week. 

Dec.  7th. — Exhibited.  Fruit: — From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  two  kinds  of 
pears  without  name,  of  very  handsome  appearance.  From  M.  P. 
Sawyer,  St.  Germain,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Sylvanche  Vert  pears,,  the 
two  former  beautiful  specimens;  also,  Bellflower,  sweeting  from 
New  York,  and  another  variety  of  apple  from  Newbury,  Mass.,  name 
unknown.  From  Nathaniel  Dorr,  Boston,  specimens  of  the  Wild 
Fig,  so  called,  brought  by  him  from  Michigan,  and  said  there  to  be 
a  pleasant  fruit :  seeds  of  the  same  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers for  trial.  We  were  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  did  not  see 
the  wild  figs  alluded  to :  if  any  of  our  friends  were  present,  they  will 
gratify  us  by  giving  us  some  account  of  the  Michigan  wild  ^g,  as  it 
IS  a  fruit  we  have  never  heard  of. 

Jan,  lU/i,1840. — Exhibited.  Fruits: — From  R.  Manning,  Bellflower 
apples,  (Coxe  No.  33,)  and  Beurr^  Sutin  and  Winter  Orange,  (Coxe 
ifo.  87)  pears.  The  scions  of  the  Beurr^  Sutin,  were  received  from 
Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  season;  it 
promises  to  be  a  great  bearer,  and  a  high  flavored  and  excellent  varie- 
ty. We  have  noticed  this  in  another  page  as  the  Beurr^  Seatin, having 
misunderstood  Mr.  Manning  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  specimens  of  Roxbury  russet,  Nonsuch, 
Rhode  Island  greening,  and  a  variety,  supposed  to  be  a  needling:  its 
quality  fuir,  but  not  to  be  classed  above  second  rate.  From  D.  Saun- 
aers,  Ilowley,  a  basket  of  Minister  apples,  a  handsome  and  showy 
kind,  from  the  original  tree  on  his  farm,  in  that  town.  The  fruit  had 
been  kept  too  long  for  eating,  but  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
first  rate  variety.  From  James  Leonard,  Taunton,  specimens  of  the 
Burgemeesterpear^  (the  variety  so  called  about  Boston.)  It  is  not, 
however,  the  true  Burgemeester,  described  by  Thompson,  in  the 
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Liondon  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  and  by  other  pomological 
ivrriters.  Mr.  Manning  thinks  it  will  prove  to  be  ^ynoin'mous  with 
the  Monsieur  le  Cur€,  of  French  authors,  and  the  Saint  L^zin,  of  the 
above  Catalogue,  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  profitable  fruit  to  grow 
for  the  market. 

Saturday,  35<A. — At  this  meeting,  the  standing  committee  on  flow- 
ers, held  a  meeting,  called  by  order  of  the  chairman,  to  decide  upon 
the  award  of  premiums  for  1839.  C.  M.  Hovey  was  appointed  sec- 
retary, and  the  following  report  was  then  drawn  up,  and  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

The  standing  committee  on  flowers,  having  attended  to  the  duty  of 
awarding  the  premiums,  offered  by  the  society  for  the  year*  1839, 
report  as  follows: — 
Geraniums — For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  geraniums,  to 

Wm.  Meller,  a  premium  of         ....        $10  00 
For  the  second  best  twelve  varieties  of  geraniums,  to 

Hovey  &  Co.,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Tulips — For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  tulips,  to  S.  Walk- 
er, a  premium  of 10  OQ 

For  the  second   best  twelve  varieties  of  tulips,  to  S. 

Walker,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Pansies — For  the  best  displav,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  5  00 
For  the  second  best  display,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  3  00 
For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  .  3  00 
Roses — For  the  best  display  to  A-  Aspinwall,  a  premium  of  10  00 
For  the  best  34  varieties,  to  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  premium  of  5  00 
For  the  best  13  varieties,  to  K.  Howe,  a  premium  of  .  3  00 
For  the  best  12  Chinese  and  other  tender  varieties,  to 

S.  R.  Johnson,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Pinks — For  the  best  display,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of    .    5  00 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of    3  00 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  Wm.  Meller,  a  premium  of    .     3  00 

Carnations — For  the  best  display  to  T.  Mason,  a  premium  of    5  00 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Wm.  Meller,  a  premium  of    3  00 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  Wm.  Meller,  a  premium  of     .     3  00 

Dahlias — For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  premium  of  10  00 

For  the  second  best  ni.splay,  to  J.  J.  Low,  a  premium  of    8  00 

For  the  third  best  display,  to  J.  Breck  &,  Co.,  a  prem.  of    7  00 

For  the  fourth  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.  a  prem.  of    6  00 

For  the  fifth  best  display,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  .    5  00 

For  the  sixth  best  di<tplay,  to  T.  Mason,  a  premium  of    4  00 

No  hyacinths  were  offered  for  premium.     The  seedling  geranium 

was  not  thought  worthy  of  a  prize  by  the  judges. 

The  committee  also  awarded  the  following  premiums  offered  by 
the  liberality  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  native  plants: — 
For  the  best  display  of  native  w^ild  flowers,  to  Wm.  Oakes, 

£sq.,  of  Ipswich,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  native  wild  flowers,  to  E. 

Weston,  Jr.  Esq.,  a  premium  of  .  .  .  .  .  5  00 
No  competitor  was  thought  deserving  of  the  third  prize,  and  the 
committee  reserved  the  remaining  sum  of  five  dollars,  appropriated 
by  Mr.  Lee  for  1839,  to  be  added  to  next  year's  prizes.  We  would 
not  omit  to  mention,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  flowers  must  be  ctU- 
tivated,  next  year,  to  be  eligible  for  the  prizes. 

A  sub-committee  of  three  gentlemen  was  chosen  to  drafl  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  exhibitions,  during  the  season.     We  are 
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happy  in  announcing  this  vote.  The  society  hare  too  long  been 
without  any  system,  and  we  hope  something  will  now  be  done  which 
will  enable  the  society  to  accomplish  greater  results. 


Art.  VI.    Faneuil  Hall  Market 


From 


RooUy  TvhtT9f  ^c. 


PotatoeB : 


»iaioeB: 

^u  >  per  barrel,  1 

Chenangoes,  J  P^,  busUell  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bush.  2 
Tarnips: 


$Ct8. 


arnips: 

Common,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Rata  Baga,  per  bushel, . . 
Onions: 


Anions: 

White,  per  bushel. 

Red, per  bunch,.. . 

White,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel 

Parsnips,  per  Dushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gai'lic,  per  {>ound. 


Cahbagtty  StUads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Common, 

Bailey's  Giant, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck. . . . 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  lialf*  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch. 


25 
60 
00 
50 
25 
00 
00 

25 

87i 

00 

3 

2 
62 
60 
60 
62^ 
10 
12 
20 
12 


37 
75 
60 
12i 
20 
6 
50 

6 
10 
25 


50 

17 

6 

6 

8 


To 

^cts. 

1  50 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

87i 
50 

1  50 
4 
3 
75 
624 
62^ 
75 
12 
20 


50 
1  00 
75 
25 
25 
10 
75 

8 
12 


20 

12 

12 

6 


Squeuhes  and  Punqtkint, 

Squashes,  per  cwt: 

Winter  crook  neck, 

Autumnal  Marrow, . . . . . 

Qinada  crook  neck,. . . . 
Pumpkins,  each 


From    To 


FruUt. 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 


9cts. 

2  50 

3  00 
8  00 

20 


Ba>awin».|p:;S.::: 

Greenings,  per  barrel. . . . 

Pearmains,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Sweet,  per  barrel, 

Lady  Apples,  per  bushel,. 

Dried  apples,  per  pound, . 
Pears: 

St.  Germain,  per  doz 

Winter  St.Michael,pr  doz. 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peck. 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  pound : 

Black  Hamburgh, 

Malaga 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pineapples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


$cts. 

8  00 
4  00 

8  60 
25 


60 
00 
25 
50 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
7i 

60 


2  00 


17 
60 
20 

25 
S7A 
25 
5 
00 
75 


3  00 
8  60 

4  00 

3  60 

3  50 
3  60 
3  60 

1  00 


2  60 


20 

8  00 

25 


60 
874 
6 
4  60 
2  00 


4 
4 


6 


Remarks.— We  have  but  little  alteration  to  note  this  month.  The 
weather  has  been  steadily  cold,  which  has  prevented  supplies  of  some 
articles  from  coming  to  hand,  and  the  stock  being  reduced,  holders  are 
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more  firm  in  their  prices;  and  although  there  have  been  but  a  few  very 
slight  advances,  sales  have  been  more  quickly  effected  full  up  to  our  quo- 
tations. 

Potatoes  being  such  a  staple  commodity,  a  scanty  supply  or  an  over 
stock  immediately  causes  an  advance  or  a  decline  in  prices.  Owing  to 
the  severe  weather  of  the  present  month,  and  navigation  from  eastern 
ports  having  remained  closed  since  our  last,  there  have  been  no  arrivals 
for  some  time:  the  stock  laid  away  for  spring  sales  has  been  drawn 
heavily  upon,  and,  unless  a  supply  comes  to  hand  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  an  advance  in  prices  will  be  the  result.  Onions  continue 
plentiful.  Of  beets,  carrots,  &c.,  the  usual  stock,  sufficient  for  all  de- 
mand. Radishes,  with  the  advance  of  the  season,  have  improved 
much  in  appearance,  and,  from  a  more  brisk  demand,  command  fair 
prices. 

Cabbages  continue  about  the  same;  Savoys  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  of  prime  quality;  drumheads  are  not  so  plentiful.  Cauliflowers 
are  nearly  all  gone,  only  a  few  remaining  on  hand.  Very  little  brocoli 
brought  in.  Lettuce  comes  to  hand  more  freely,  and  improved  in  qual- 
ity. Forced  tomatoes  continue  to  sell  well  at  our  prices:  they  have 
been  supplied  the  whole  winter  through,  and,  being  a  favorite  article, 
have  been  much  sought  afler;  it  is  a  new  article  of  forcing,  but  will 
undoubtedly  pay  well,  from  its  abundant  product.  Celery  is  tolerably 
abundant;  there  would,  however,  have  been  a  much  greater  supply, 
had  the  roots  kept  well;  but,  from  some  cause,  they  seem  to  have  winter- 
ed poorly,  and  many  roots  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  decay  at  the 
heart  Spinach  plentiful.  The  stock  of  squashes  is  now  reduced 
rather  low,  common  crooknecks  being  nearly  all  the  kind  on  hand;  au- 
tumnal marrows  are  about  gone;  what  remain  command  our  quotations; 
DO  West  Indias  have  yet  arrived,  but  a  stock  is  expected. 

Apples  have  advanced  a  shade  since  our  last,  and  there  is  a  greater 
and  more  brisk  demand:  dried  apples  sell  well.  No  table  pears  remain 
now,  but  the  St.  Germain.  Grapes  continue  a  drug.  Of  cranberries, 
a  short  supply:  the  great  demand  for  shipping  has  reduced  the  stock 
very  low;  this  is  the  case,  however,  almost  every  season,  so  much  are 
they  sought  after  at  the  south;  a  few  years  since,  the  prices  rarely  rose 
higher  than  one  dollar,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  at  any 
time  through  the  season.  Lemons  were  never  more  plentiful.  Sicily 
oranges  are  rather  poor;  Havanas  are  excellent.  Some  few  Pine-apples 
are  to  be  had,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Walnuts  are  abundant,  and  dull 
sale  at  quotations. — M,  T.,  Boston^  Jan.  28, 1840. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    FEBRUABT. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMSNT. 


The  same  remarks  which  we  made  last  month,  under  this  head,  may 
be  applied  to  February  also.  The  cold  is  generally  so  intense,  that 
noth-ing  can  be  done  in  the  open  garden,  and  it  is  not  much  of  an  object 
to  attempt  the  forwardii%  of  grape  vines  in  the  green-house,  or  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  except  where  there  are  ample  means  to  do  so;  not  much  can  be 
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effected  in  a  single  green-house,  but  where  there  are  pits,  frames,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  so  as  to  command  any  temperature,  much  may 
be  accomplished.  Fev^  amateurs  possess  all  these  means,  and  as  our 
remarks  are  intended  more  for  them,  than  the  professional  man,  who 
may  have  charge  of  a  large  private  establishment,  where  forcing  is  car- 
ried on  the  winter  through,  we  shall  have  but  little  advice  to  give  now 
in  this  ilepartment. 

Grapevines,  in  green-houses,  mav  be  put  in  preparation  for  growing, 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  The  plants  will  be  damaged  if  any  at- 
tempts are  made  to  forward  them  sooner;  it  is  better  to  assist  nature 
than  to  force  her.  In  graperies,  the  vines  may  be  started  at  any  time,  as 
there  are  no  plants  which  may  suffer. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  showing  their  flowers  abundantly,  and  the 
plants  should  be  properly  watered.  The  scaly  insect  is  the  only  trou- 
blesome pest  to  the  camellia,  but  they  are  easily  got  rid  of.  If  the  plants 
are  infested  with  them,  give  them  a  good  washing  with  a  sponge,  and  go 
over  each  leaf  separately,  and  also  the  branches,  and  clean  them  all  off; 
it  is  not  much  labor,  and  the  plants  will  be  benefitted  by  the  operation. 
This  should  have  been  done  before  they  flowered,  if  they  needed  it; 
but  rather  than  the  plants  should  suffer,  it  would  not  be  pmdent  to  put 
it  off.  If  it  is  desirable  to  raise  seedlings,  the  opportunity  should  not  be 
neglected  of  impregnating  all  those  flowers  which  show  a  stigma;  in 
general,  these  will  be  confined  to  the  single  and  semi-double  sorts,  yet 
occasionally  some  of  the  fine  double  varieties  may  be  found,  which  may 
be  seeded  if  the  operation  is  carefully  performed. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  brought  forward,  by  |)otting  them  at  once  in 
small  pots,  and  placing  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Verbenas  will  now  commence  to  grow;  repot  all  those  which  need 
it,  and  train  the  branches  to  neat  trellises. 

Oxalis  Bowieii  will  now  have  done  flowering;  gradually  lessen  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  place  the  pots  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
O.  versicolor,  c^rnua,  and  r6sea,  will  be  each  displaying  their  blooms^ 
and  should  be  watered  liberally. 

Cactuses  wi,Il  now  be  showing  their  buds:  those  plants  wanted  for 
early  flowering,  should  he  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  and  be  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Tree paonies,  coming  into  bloom,  should  be  well  watered. 

Trevirana  Coccinea.  This  pretty  little  plant  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Repot  the  small  offsets,  or  corms,  as  they  are  called,  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  one  each  in  No.  1  pots. 

Hyacihtks  in  pots,  now  coming  into  bloom,  should  be  well  watered. 

Geraniums  should  be  looked  afler :  repot  now,  if  the  plants  need  it. 

Erica  seeds  may  be  now  sown,  and  cuttings  put  in  with  more  suc- 
cess than  at  any  other  season. 

Roses,  carnations,  and  other  plants  in  frames,  should  be  looked  at, 
and  if  any  fine  weather  should  occur,  open  the  sashes  and  let  in  the 
sun  and  air. 

YEOETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Cxieumber  seeds  sown  last  month,  as  directed,  will  now  have  made 
plants  sufliciently  large  for  hilling  out.  Let  the  beds  be  prepared, 
and  the  operation  finished  the  first  fair  weather. 

Radishes,  Lettuce,  ^c,  may  be  sown  again  for  a  successive  crop. 

Tomato,  Eggplant,  and  Celery  seeds,  should  be  sown  this  month 
for  an  early  crop. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Some  hints  upon  the  growth  and  selection  of  superior 
varieties  of  seeds.     By  Dr.  G.  Watson,  Philadelphia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  few  subjects,  connected  with 
the  farm  or  the  garden,  which  seem  to  be  of  more  consequence, 
and  yet  the  least  understood,  than  the  proper  growth  and  se- 
lection of  seeds  for  planting,  particularly  of  any  and  every  kind 
of  grain.  A  few  remarks  in  relation  thereto,  though  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  garden,  I  have  thought  might  not  be  out 
of  the  way  in  your  pages. 

The  farmer  ought  to  be  aware,  when  he  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining superior  kinds  of  grains  for  seed,  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  &c.,  that  he  should  select  only  that  which  is  of  the  best 
quality,  from  any  neighboring  farm;  if  imported,  so  much  the 
better;  and  above  all  things,  to  be  careful  that  it  is  sown  in  a 
well  prepared  field,  as  far  apart  as  possible  from  any  inferior 
variety;  as  the  pollen,  or  male  part  of  the  plant,  of  the  poorer 
sort,  is  so  apt  to  mix  with  the  good,  if  each  should  be  in  flow- 
er at  the  same  period.  The  result  would  be  a  very  inferior 
kind,  perhaps  worse  than  either  of  the  parents.  The  least 
breath  of  wind  is  capable  of  sending  the  pollen  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  stigma,  or  female  part,  has  a  great  attraction  for  it. 
There  are  many  that  ridicule  and  laugh  at  this  idea;  but  let  those 
who  disbelieve,  take  a  small  quantity  of  imported  wheat,  for 
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in^^tance;  let  it  be  sown  contiguous  to  a  piece  upon  which  a 
kind  is  planted,  which  has  been  grown  on  the  same  soil  for 
years;  let  the  result  be  particularly  noticed,  and  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  a  hybrid  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  will  generally 
be  produced. 

There  is  another  thing  that  should  be  considered,  and  that 
seriously:  the  farmer  should  never  sow  his  own  wheat  above 
two  years,  at  most:  a  change  of  the  seed  is  bene6cial,  although 
it  may  be  only  procured  from  the  farm  of  the  nearest  neighbor; 
more  especially  if  the  soil  is  materially  different  from  that  in 
which  it  had  been  grown;  as  grain  taken  from  one  soil,  and 
planted  in  that  of  a  different  kind,  will  produce  better,  and 
there  will  be  much  less  chance  of  deterioration.  By  this  prac- 
tice, the  farmer  will  find  the  quantity  increased,  and  the  quality 
much  improved.  Let  any  cultivator  continue  to  sow  one  kind 
of  grain  for  a  series  of  years,  and  it  will  run  out,  as  the  term 
is;  that  is,  it  will  be  almost  entirely  useless.  Many  farmers 
complain  that  certain  kinds  of  wheat  will  not  produce  now  as 
they  did  formerly;  the  reason  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
stated  above. 

All  grain,  selected  for  seed,  should  have  all  the  characters 
of  good  quality,  viz.,  it  should  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  well 
cured;  the  least  damp  destroying  the  fecula  or  starch,  which 
will  cause  it  to  braird  sickly;  [some  excellent  remarks  will  be 
found,  on  this  same  subject,  in  our  last  number,  (p.  67,)  to 
which  we  would  refer:  they  confirm  the  observations  of  our 
correspondent. — JSd.]  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  grain,  so  sickly  in  appearance  when  growing,  that 
is  generally  sown,  is  often  attributed  to  worms  and  insects,  of 
different  kinds,  when  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  very  in- 
ferior seed;  the  experiment,  which  is  the  best  test,  need  only 
be  made,  and  every  cultivator  will  soon  be  convinced  as  to  its 
reality.  All  the  farinaceous  grains  cultivated  on  our  farms  or 
gardens,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  corn,  are  exotic,  and 
the  seed  should  be  frequently  renewed,  by  importing  the  very 
best  varieties  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Many  farniers  complain 
that  barley,  oats,  &c.,  loose  much  of  their  weight  after  a  few 
years  cultivation;  but  this  ought  to  be  expected,  as  they  are 
more  suited  to  a  northern  latitude  than  any  part  of  our  country. 

In  raising  root  seeds,  even  greater  care  should  be  taken,  if 
possible.  The  whole  of  the  brassica  family  are  very  apt  to 
hybridize,  even  when  planted  at  a  great  distance  from  one 
another.  In  raising  the  Swedish  turnip,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable roots,  for  seed,  the  best  turnips  should  be  selected;  they 
should  be  of  a  regular,  oval,  shape,  tapering  towards  the  root, 
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and  having  but  one  small  shoot  where  the  leaves  arise;  plant 
them  in  some  corner,  or  part  of  a  field,  far  from  any  cabbages, 
radishes,  or  any  other  kind  of  turnips  that  may  have  been  set 
out  for  producing  seed,  and  would  be  likely  to  bloom  at  the 
same  time:  without  this  precaution,  there  would  be  hybrids^ 
partaking  but  little  of  the  character  of  either  plant;  and  even 
then,  when  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken,  the  bee,  which  de- 
lights to  feed  on  this  family  of  plants,  when  in  flower,  will 
carry  the  pollen  on  its  legs,  and  part  of  the  seed  so  impregnat- 
ed, will  be  very  inferior.  Let  cabbages  be  planted  in  the  same 
manner.  Indeed,  the  whole  family  should  be  treated  alike,  for 
by  neglecting  the  above  rule,  the  grower,  ignorant  of  the  caus- 
es, cannot  produce  such  excellent  articles  as  formerly,  frotn 
the  same  seed.  Potatoes  ought  never  to  be  planted  above  two 
years  on  the  same  farm.  If  a  change  of  seed  is  made  yearly, 
so  much  the  better:  always  select  the  best  potatoes  for  planting, 
and  not  the  worst,  as  is  too  generally  done  by  many  individu- 
als; these  will  produce  strong  and  vigorous  roots:  it  is  rare  to 
see  a  small  vine  have  good  potatoes;  the  reverse  is  generally 
the  case. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apathy  or  carelessness  among  the  great- 
er part  of  our  farmers;  they  do  not  seem  to  think  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  improvements,  and  studying  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  grains  which  they  cultivate,  and  upon  which  our 
existence  so  much  depends.  In  conducting  experiments  upon 
any  kinds  of  grain,  the  zealous  farmer  should  set  apart  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  farm,  say  an  acre  or  two,  and  that  should  be 
put  under  high  cultivation  for  growing  and  proving  seeds,  and 
allowing  all  kinds  of  grain  a  fair  chance  for  trial.  Let  the 
seeds  be  accurately  measured,  and  the  quantity  of  land  occupied, 
that  the  cultivator  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  correct  report,  as 
to  the  produce,  the  quality  and  quantity,  weight,  &c.  If  wheat, 
let  a  certain  quantity  be  made  into  flour,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  a  superior  sort  to  that  which  had  been  previously 
cultivated,  and  used  in  the  family.  Societies  should  be  formed 
in  every  county,  that  they  may  communicate  any  intelligence 
relative  to  agriculture,  and  the  experiments  made,  and  their  re- 
sults. By  so  doing,  a  degree  of  information  would  be  dissem- 
inated, which  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  farmer,  be- 
sides the  great  advantages  gained  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

From  whence  have  all  the  superior  new  kinds  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  corn  and  other  grain,  lurnips  and  other  roots,  been 
obtained,  but  from  the  careful  observation  of  farmers,  who, 
while  investigating  minutely  their  fields,  have  accidentally  no- 
ticed some  plants  which  were  different  from  all  the  rest,  at- 
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tracted,  probably,  by  their  more  vigorous  growth,  the  plumper 
seed,  or  the  better  formed  root.  These  have  been  planted 
far  apart  from  the  others,  the  future  produce  carefully  watched, 
and  found  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  The  best  are  ^ain  plant- 
ed, and  selections  again  made,  repeating  the  practice  from  year 
to  year,  and  by  this  means  varieties  of  far  greater  excellence 
have  been  secured.  The  zealous  cultivator,  who  pursues  this 
course,  is  generally  well  remunerated  for  his  trouble,  besides 
the  reflection  that  he  has  accomplished  a  great  good  for  the 
community  at  large.  Such  is  the  history  of  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  grain  now  in  Europe,  especially  in  Britain,  where 
so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture.  The  same  re- 
sults may  be  accomplished  by  our  own  farmers,  if  they  would 
but  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms. 
With  such  a  soil  and  climate  as  we  possess,  a  thousand  fold 
might  be  produced;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will 
soon  come,  when  the  increased  attention  given  to  agriculture 
will  induce  those,  who  estimate  its  importance,  upon  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  country,  to  make  the  same  attempts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  articles  which  occupy  their  care 
and  attention.  ^   Watson. 

Philadelphia^  Jan.  23,  1840. 


Art.  II.     Some  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  margim  of 
flower  beds  on  grass  plots  or  lawns.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  last  volume,  (p.  131,)  we  offered  a  few  observations 
upon  the  method  of  growing  plants  in  beds  upon  small  grass 
plots,  or  on  the  edges  of  lawns.  Very  few  attempts  to  intro- 
duce this  method,  have  ever  been  made  in  this  country,  even 
on  the  smallest  scale;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  induce  ama- 
teurs, and  proprietors  of  small  villa  residences,  to  accomplish 
something  of  the  kind,  that  we  offered  the  remarks  which  we 
have  referred  to.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  observations 
have  been  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
that  they  have,  in  some  instances,  induced  amateurs  to  adopt 
the  style  of  planting  small  grass  plots,  and  forming  upon  them 
circular,  or  other  shaped  beds,  for  flowers.  In  front  gardens 
to  small  suburban  villas,  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  this  plan 
of  occupying  the  ground,  and  the  method  is,  generally,  to  be 
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much  preferred  to  the  old,  and  almost  universally  followed  sys- 
tem, of  forming  gravelled  walks,  with  board,  grass,  or  box 
edgings,  and  dug  borders.  This  is  particularly  so,  when  the 
object  is  to  have  a  neat  garden,  and  kept  in  order  at  the  least 
expense. 

After  what  we  have  said  in  recommendation  of  planting  in 
this  manner,  in  the  article  alluded  to,  we  shall  not  repeat  the 
same  here:  our  object  is  now  to  offer  some  additional  remarks 
upon  the  best  method  of  forming  the  margins  to  flower  beds 
on  turf.  One  great  objection  urged  against  the  formation  of 
ordinary  beds  on  grass,  made  by  merely  digging  away  a  portion 
of  the  turf,  of  any  particular  form,  has  been,  that  the  edges  of 
the  grass  were  apt  to  run  into  the  soil,  and  soon  fill  up  the  bed, 
unless  they  were  repeatedly  cut  with  a  spade  or  knife;  and  the 
latter  operation  has  been  deemed  one  of  much  trouble  and 
labor,  as  well  as  rendering  the  turf  unsightly  for  some  days, 
from  its  newly  cut  appearance.  To  obviate  this,  and  prevent 
it  from  being  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  planting  in  this  man- 
ner, we  copy  the  following  plan,  which  is  recommended  in  Lou- 
don^s  Suburban  Gardener^  as  one  of  the  simplest  modes« 
"We  think  it  a  most  excellent  one  for  all  purposes,  whether  for 
broad  walks,  bordered  with  a  deep  turf  edging,  or  for  dug  beds 
of  almost  any  shape,  unless  very  irregular  in  their  outline. 
When  once  the  beds  are  formed,  no  more  care  will  be  neces- 
sary about  keeping  the  edges  in  order,  other  than  cutting  the 
grass,  the  whole  season.  The  beds  cannot  be  encroached  up- 
on by  the  turf,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  shaven 
edges,  which  repeated  cutting  exposes  to  view.  The  whole 
will  have  a  finished  and  cultivated  expression,  with  scarcely  the 
least  attention  from  the  possessor  of  the  garden. 

The  annexed  plans,  {figs.  2  and  3,)  represent  this  method. 

Common  bricks  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  form  the  outline. 

2  These  should  be  placed  together  upon 

/  X\(i^  ^^^^^  broadsides,   at  an  angle  of  45°, 

^^s^^^N'^^'^^^^Tv ^w^^  ^^  shown  in  the  section,   {fig-  2,)  in 

^^^^r    >#'^?SVi ?^ 0!  which  a  is  the  bricks;  b  the  surface  of 

^\<m^Wy^Wk:«:;::-«^^^  x\iq  grass;  and  c  the   surface   of  the 

^/  dug  bed,  under  the  level  of  the  grass. 

In  all  cases  where  dug  beds  are  intro- 
duced on  grass,  the  surface  should  either  be  above  or  be- 
low the  turf,  in  order,  as  Mr.  Loudon  remarks,  "to  exer- 
cise the  expression  of  art,  and  to  take  away  from  the  com- 
mon-place idea  of  merely  digging  down  a  portion  of  the  turf, 
of  a  particular  shape,  and  planting  it  with  flowers."     The 
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correctness  of  ibis  principle  will  be  apparent  to  all  wbo  have 
any  idea  of  what  constitutes  modern  landscape  gardening. 

Contrary  to  the  above,  the  other                   $ 
plan,    (Jig,    3,)   shows   a   section   in 
which  d  is  the  brick;  e  the  turf;  and 
/the  dug  bed.     The  plan  is  here  re- 
versed; the  turf  is  below  the  surface  y-^.v^yy  y^^    ^  » 

of  the  dug  bed.  In  the  former  of  ^^^^^>^^*-^*v-i^ 
these  plans,  plants  which  require  con- 
siderable moisture  may  be  cultivated, 
as  they  may  be  easily  supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  by  en- 
tirely flooding  the  surface,  if  necessary;  such,  for  instance, 
as  pansies,  primroses,  some  kinds  of  herbaceous  ranunculuses, 
mimuluses,  &,c.  In  the  latter,  those  whjch  prefer  a  dryer  sit- 
uation will  flourish  best,  as  the  mignonette,  verbenas,  petun- 
ias, calandrinias,  &.c. 

This  method  is  simple  in  construction,  and  cheap  in  execu- 
tion, and  appears  to  us  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
We  would  recommend  it  for  adoption,  well  assured  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  much  annual  labor  and  expense, 
especially  in  small  gardens,  where  the  proprietor  is  his  own 
gardener. 


Art.  III.  Pomological  Notices;  or  Notices  respecting  new 
and  superior  varieties  of  Fruits^  worthy  of  general  cultiva- 
tion. Additional  Remarks  on  new  Pears;  with  J^otices  of 
several  kinds  which  have  not  been  previously  described.  By 
R.  Manning,  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Mass.  JVb- 
tices  of  several  new  Plums,     By  the  Editor. 

The  variations  which  occur  in  many  of  our  cultivated  fruits, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  the  seasons  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject, has  induced  me  to  offer  you  some  additional  remarks  on 
those  pears  which  have  already  been  described,  as  well  as  a 
few  others,  which  are  comparatively  but  little  known.  As 
the  descriptions  may  be  found,  in  detail,  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Catalogue^  in  Lindley,  and  in  Kenrick's 
•Smerican  Orchardist^  I  shall  do  but  little  more  than  name 
those  varieties  which  continue  to  deserve  extensive  cultivation. 
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Duchess  d'  ^ngouUme, — Very  large,  fine,  and  productive, 
even  on  standard  trees;  grows  well  on  the  quince. 

jBlndreus. — Large  and  good,  and  bears  abundantly;  some 
persons  think  it  equal  to  the  Bartlett. 

Beurre  Bosc. — Excellent.  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  in 
Loudon's  Gardener'^8  Magazine^  for  1837,  that  "the  Bosc 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  more  than  rival  the  Marie  Lou- 
ise."    Grows  well  on  the  quince. 

Bartlett,  {FrilliamaU  Bon  Chrilien,)  continues  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  productive  pear  of  its  season,  which  is  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Belle  Lucrative  continues  to  be  first  rate. 

CapsheaJ. — This  is,  most  probably,  a  native  fruit.  I  caa 
trace  it  to  Rhode  Island,  where  it  may  have  originated: — a 
good  fruit  and  great  bearer. 

Beurri  IHeL — This  pear  we  have  found,  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  to  crack  and  blight  on  standard  trees.  The  large 
and  beautiful  specimens  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  were  grown 
on  trained  trees,  grafted  on  the  quince. 

Dearbom^s  Seedling, — This  pear  is  small,  handsome,  a 
great  bearer,  and  excellent. 

Easter  Beurri, — This  pear  is  not  uniformly  excellent,  when 
grown  on  standard  trees;  it  succeeds  well  grafted  on  the 
quince,  and  trained.  We  have  raised  fine  fruit  on  trees  work- 
ed on  the  English  white  thorn. 

Frankreal  d^Eti, — This  pear,  so  excellent,  and  so  pro- 
ductive, we  have  never  known  to  fail  in  the  most  inclement 
seasons;  it  does  well  either  on  the  pear  or  quince  stock. 

Pulton. — This  native  pear,  we  think,  will  become  a  general 
favorite;  it  continues  to  produce  abundantly,  and  ripens  its        %'^^^ 
fruit  every  year. 

Henry  IF. — This  pear  is  of  small  size,  not  handsome,  but 
a  great  bearer »  and  extremely  high  flavored. 

Hooper^s  Bilboa,  {Oolden  Beurri  of  Bilboa.) — Large, 
handsome,  productive,  and  good;  succeeds  on  the  quince. 

Jalousie.. — Medium  size,  yellow  russet  color,  very  agreea- 
ble flavor;  bears  well  every  year;  good  either  for  the  market^ 
or  for  private  gardens. 

Julienne,  continues  to  bear  well;  fruit  fair  and  good. 

Johonnot, — Not  handsome,  nor  a  great  bearer,  but  very 
fine  and  high  flavored. 

Lofig  Green,  (JMouille  Bouche.) — The  pear  cultivated  in 
this  country,  under  the  above  name,  deserves  to  be  classed 
among  our  finest  fruits.     It  bears  abundantly  every  year,  and 
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appears  to  be  very  distinct  from  the  pear  of  the  same  name, 
described  in  the  new  edition  of  Duhamel^  and  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue.  Succeeds  on  pear  and 
quince. 

Marie  Louise^  continues  to  be  fine  and  productive,  grafted 
on  the  pear  and  quince. 

J^Taumkeag. — This  handsome  pear,  which  has  rather  too 
much  acid  for  some  persons,  is  large,  productive,  and  good. 

Pope*s  Quafcer. — Large;  bright  yellow  russet;  produces 
great  crops  of  handsome  and  good  fruit  every  season;  proba- 
bly a  native. 

St.  Ohislain. — Tree  of  vigorous  growth;  great  bearer; 
fruit  fine,  high  flavored,  and  excellent. 

Surpasse  Virgoulouse. — Of  medium  size;  abundant  bearer; 
tender,  juicy,  and  fine;  name  doubtful. 

Sugar  Pear  of  Hoyerswerda. — Fruit  of  middle  size;  skin, 
a  light,  or  yellowish  green:  sweet,  juicy,  and  good,  very  pe- 
culiar flavor;  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  known;  grows  well 
on  the  quince. 

Surpasse  St.  Germain. — A  fine  early  winter  pear;  very 
high  flavored,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Rousselet  Hatif, — Coxe  says  that  this  is  more  generally 
admired  than  any  other  summer  pear;  to  this  opinion,  we  can, 
after  several  years'  experience,  cheerfully  subscribe.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  it  with  the  pear  of  the  same 
name,  described  in  the  old  edition  of  Duhamel.  Grows  well 
on  the  quince. 

Urbaniste  continues  to  be  a  first  rate  and  productive  pear. 
Washington. — Fruit   of  middle  size,  very  handsome  and 
good.     Tree  remarkably  upright  in  its  growth. 

Winter  Orange. — The  size  is  small;  the  form  round  or 
flat.  A  most  abundant  bearer,  always  fair  and  smooth;  a  good 
winter  table  fruit. 

Winter  JSTelis, — This  pear  continues  to  be  a  great  favorite 
in  England.  We  think  it  one  of  our  finest  early  winter  pears. 
Bloodgood. — This  new  American  pear  was  first  introduced 
to  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  L. 
I.  We  think  it  a  very  fine  early  fruit,  of  large  size,  and  an 
early  and  abundant  bearer;  ripens  in  August. 

Frederick  de  Wurtemburg^  (of  Van  Mons.) — Very  large 
and  beautiful;  bears  abundantly.  We  have  always  grown  it 
on  a  standard  tree;  have  never  seen  it  grafted  on  the  quince. 
[This  is  sometimes  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  as  the  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  and 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg. — Ed.] 
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Cwhing, — One  of  the  finest  of  the  American  pears;  the 
fruit  always  fair  and  good;  it  bears  well  every  year,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  prevent  the  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  the  trees. 

The  following  I  have  not  previously  noticed  in  your  Maga- 
zine:— 

Beurri  d^Artmhurg. — Figured  and  described  in  the  Po^ 
mological  Magazine:  very  productive,  high  flavored,  and  ex- 
cellent; can  be  grown  either  on  the  pear  or  quince. 

Beurri  Satin, — Middle  size,  obovate;  yellow  skin,  mixed 
up  with  russet;  high  flavored  and  excellent.  First  fruited  in 
this  country  in  1839;  scions  were  received  from  Dr.  Van 
Mons. 

Beurri  d^*9malis. — The  scions  of  this  new  pear  were  re- 
ceived from  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  first 
rate  fruit,  ripening  in  September  and  October. 

Beurri  Bronze, — Large,  and  very  productive;  the  color 
brownish  red  and  dull  green;  excellent. 

Bezi  de  la  Motie, — •Although  this  has  been  classed  with 
the  old  pears,  it  is  only  so  when  compared  with  more  recent 
productions.  In  Evelyns'  edition  of  De  la  Q,uintine,  1717, 
it  is  called  a  new  pear.  It  exhibits  no  signs  of  blight  or  de- 
cay, and  is  very  fine  and  productive,  either  on  the  pear  or 
quince  stock.     Ripens  in  October. 

Beurri  Capiaumont^  (of  Van  Mons,  and  London  Horti- 
cultural Society.) — A  great  bearer,  and  excellent,  grafted 
either  on  the  pear  or  quince  stock. 

Columbian, — This  native  pear  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.;  it  is  a  fine  fruit, 
of  large  size;  ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Cabot, — This  new  and  very  superior  pear  is  subject  to 
CTack,  when  grown  on  standard  trees  in  an  exposed  situation; 
it  well  deserves  a  trial,  grafted  on  the  quince,  and  trained  to  a 
wall  or  espalier. 

Beurri  Duval  continues  to  be  very  excellent  and  produc- 
tive. 

Hessel, — One  of  the  greatest  bearers;  a  good  fruit,  but 
lasts  only  a  few  days. 

Petre. — This  fine  pear  continues  to  support  its  high  char- 
acter; in  any  collection  it  would  be  prized  as  a  first  rate  fruit. 

Passans  de  Portugal. — The  size  is  small,  rouod,  or  berga- 
mot  shaped;  not  high  flavored  or  rich,  but  very  pleasant  and 
good;  bears  very  young,  and  most  abundantly. 

Rostiezer, — We  have  never  seen  this  new  pear  grown  on  a 
standard  tree;  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  the  fruit  is  of  me- 
dium size,  high  flavored^  and  excellent;  ripens  in  September. 
VOL.  VI. — ^KO.  m.  12 
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I  have  omitted  any  notice  of  the  fine  old  pears  which  cto- 
not  be  grown  in  orchards;  but  from  the  experience  we  obtain, 
every  fruit  season,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can,  all  of 
thera,  be  raised  in  the  protected  gardens  and  yards  of  the  city, 
or  in  the  country,  trained  to  a  wall  or  common  fence.  The 
fruit  obtained  by  this  method  of  cultivation,  is  not  inferior  in 
size,  beauty,  or  flavor,  to  the  finest  productions  of  former 
years. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  one  great  error,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  cultivation  of  pears,  is  suffering  the  trees  to  bear  such 
enormous  crops.  I  have  observed  that  the  Heathcot,  Juli- 
enne, Dearborn's  Seedling,  and  many  others,  often,  from  this 
cause,  produce  fruit  of  very  small  size,  and  deficient  in  flavor; 
the  ti*ees  also  become  debilitated.  I  have  commenced  the 
practice  of  cutting  out  about  two  thirds  of  the  fruit  spurs, 
with  manifest  advantage,  as  even  the  production  of  so  many 
buds,  and  the  great  quantity  of  blossoms,  tends  to  destroy  the 
vigor  and  retard  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

I  observe,  in  the  pomological  notices,  by  Mr.  R.  Thomp- 
son, in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  that  he  either  recommends, 
or  notices  favorably,  the  following  pears  as  deserving  trial.  I 
believe  none  of  them  have  produced  fruit  in  this  country.  I 
have  all  in  my  collection,  and  hope,  the  next  season,  to  be 
able  to  decide  upon  their  merits,  in  this  climate,  viz: — Fon- 
dant Van  Mons,  Emerald,  Eyewood,  Compte  de  Launy,  Fin- 
gals  or  Ellanrioch,  Marie  Louise  nova,  King  Edward,  Bel- 
mont, Brougham,  Croft  Castle,  Dunmore,  Broompark,  Rouse 
Lench,  Pengelhly,  Monarch,  March  Bergamot,  Dowler's 
Seedling,  Drapiez  d'  Eie,  Beurr6  Remain,  Hepworth,  Futte, 
Jeschil  Armudi,  Althorp  Crassane,  Winter  Crassane,  Fon- 
dante  d'  Autumn,  (probably  our  Belle  Lucrative.) — Respect" 
fully  yours^  R.  Mannings  Salem^  Feb.  1840. 

Plums. — Plums  have  been  more  sought  after  and  phnted, 
within  a  few  years,  than  heretofore,  and  many  of  the  more 
choice  and  new  varieties  may  now  be  found  in  all  good  col- 
lections of  any  extent.  No  summer  fruit  can  exceed,  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  the  best  varieties  of  plums — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  green  Gage,  Washington,  Golden  Drop,  &c.  These 
large,  showy,  and  fine  flavored  kinds  have  given  the  plum  a 
new  claim  upon  the  amateur's  attention;  and,  as  their  cultiva- 
tion is  attended  with  as  little  care  as  the  smaller  and  inferior 
kinds,  so  long  almost  exclusively  grown,  we  hope  to  see 
them  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  latter  in  every  garden. 
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The  ravages  of  the  curculio,  in  the  destruction  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  spread  of  what  has  been  termed,  by  some  cultivators, 
a  disease  of  the  tree,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  attacks  of  a  small  insect,  has  prevented  many  growers 
of  fruit  from  planting  the  same  number  of  plums  that  they 
have  of  other  fruit;  pears  seem  to  have  been  chosen  in  pref- 
erence to  the  plum,  as  requiring  less  attention,  and  being  more 
certain  in  their  product.  Though  this  may  be  true,  if  only 
the  same  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  former  as  the  latter,  it  is  not 
so  if  proper  attention  is  taken  in  selecting  good  sorts,  planting 
in  favorable  situations,  and  destroying  the  insects  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  plum.     It  cannot  be  expected  that  trees  will 

Produce  fruit  abundantly,  unless  they  receive  some  attention. 
^he  plum  is  as  hardy  as  the  pear,  and  thrives  better  in  many 
localities  than  the  latter,  while  the  fruit  comes  in  at  a  season 
when  the  really  excellent  varieties  of  the  pear  are  not  near  ripe. 
We  know  there  are  cultivators  of  fruits  who  have,  in  a  degree, 
discarded  the  plum  from  their  gardens,  planting,  perhaps, 
but  one  or  two  trees,  on  account  of  the  disappointment  which 
has  been  experienced  from  the  causes  above  named:  but  we 
hope  that  such  prejudices  may  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the 
superior  new  varieties  will  be  considered  of  sufficient  merit,  to 
deserve  all  the  care  necessary  to  render  the  trees  vigorous,  and 
productive  of  such  delicious  fruit.  Some  of  our  correspond- 
ents have  written  at  length  on  the  cultivation  of  the  plum, 
Vol.  II,  p.  161,)  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

The  production  of  seedling  plums  has,  till  within  a  short 
period,  been  more  the  result  of  chance,  than  that  of  any  sys- 
tematic course  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  superior  sorts; 
and  we  may  hence  infer,  that,  if  such  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  without  method,  with  it,  results  more  important 
than  we  now  anticipate  will  be  gained.  In  England,  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  and  other  growers,  have  produced  several  ex- 
ceibnt  sorts,  now  well  known  in  collections;  but  they  have  not 
equalled  some  of  those  which  have  been  discovered  by  acci- 
dent in  our  own  country.  The  climate,  too,  of  England,  is 
not  so  favorable  for  ripening  the  plum,  and,  consequently,  the 
production  of  superior  kinds,  as  our  own.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  suppose,  that  with  a  superior  stock  to  start  with, 
and  a  more  genial  climate  to  grow  them,  that  new  varieties 
may  be  raised,  which  will  excel  any  foreign  fruits  which  we 
possess. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  stock  of 
seedlings,  may  be  named  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  of  Montreal. 
This  gentlemao  has  made  the  production  of  seedling  plums  a 
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study  for  some  years,  and  bas  raised  several  very  fine  varieties, 
one  of  which,  the  Nota  Bena,  though  not  yet  very  widely  dis- 
seminated, is  known  as  a  superior  plum  in  our  collections. 
This  variety  was  raised  some  years  since,  and  the  grafts  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Corse,  together  with  three  or  four  others,  among 
which  were  the  November  gage,  and  Field  Marshall;  but  from 
some  cause,  neither  of  the  latter  are  known  to  exist  in  our  gar- 
dens. Scions  were  received  and  inserted  by  several  amateur 
cuhivators,  but  they  either  did  not  grow,  or,  from  inattention, 
the  names  were  subsequently  lost,  as  no  fruits  have  been  shown, 
though  in  one  or  two  instances  ))lums  have  been  exhibited  un- 
der (he  same  names,  that  have  answered  the  descriptions  which 
accompanied  the  scions. 

Since  these  scions  were  distributed,  Mr.  Corse  has  raised 
thousands  of  seedling  trees,  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  procuring 
something  which  should  excel  any  existing  varieties;  and,  we 
believe,  his  efforts  have  been  at  last  crowned  with  success. 
From  the  great  number  he  has  selected  several  which  prom- 
ise well,  and  to  three  or  four  of  them,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  excellence,  he  has  appended  names.  One  of 
these  is  unsurpassed  in  size,  flavor,  and  beauty,  and  other  prop- 
erties, which  constitute  a  first  rate  variety.  We  hope  to  be 
able,  in  a  short  time,  to  give  some  account  of  them  from  Mr. 
Corse  himself,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  annex  a  brief  notice 
of  those  which  he  described  to  us  the  past  autumn,  while  on  a 
visit  h^re.  We  hope  his  example,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  his  experiments,  will  induce  others  to  make  attempts  to 
raise  new  and  superior  varieties. 

Dictator. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  plums  ever  pro- 
duced, exceeding  in  size  the  Magnum  Bonum,  or  the  Bolmer's 
Washington,  and  equalling  in  flavor  the  green  Gage.  The 
color  of  the  skin,  is  a  brownish  purple,  covered  with  a  beauti- 
ful bloom.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  rich,  and  high  flavored;  the 
stone  very  small.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  among 
the  hardiest  varieties  cultivated,  even  as  far  north  as  Mon- 
treal. It  is  but  two  years  since  it  first  fruited,  but  Mr.  Corse 
thinks  very  highly  of  this  seedling. 

Victoria. — This  is  another  seedling,  a  very  large  red  fruit, 
of  handsome  appearance,  good  flavor,  and  worthy  of  being 
found  in  every  collection  of  plums. 

Col.  Welherell. — Another  seedling,  equally  fine  with  the  last 
named.  It  is  one  of  the  very  latest  plums  cultivated,  which 
renders  it  highly  valuable,  as  it  is  also  of  most  excellent  quali- 
ty. This,  and  the  last  named  variety,  Mr.  Corse  has  not  yet 
fruited  sufficiently  to  speak  as  confidently  of  their  excellence, 
as  of  the  Dictator. 
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In  addition  to  these,  we  notice  the  following  rarieties,  of 
rather  recent  origin. 

Royal  Native. — This  is  a  new  variety.     Mr.  R.  Thompson 
lately  read  a  notice  of  it  before  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.    The  author  stated  that,  although  a  purple  plum,  match- 
ing, in  point  of  flavor,  the  green  gage,  had  already  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Reine  claude  violette,  yet  that  it  had  still  re- 
mained an  object  of  importance  to  procure  new  varieties  of 
equal  excellence,  whose  periods  of  maturity  should  be  different. 
This  had  now  been,  in  one  respect,  attained  by  the  discovery 
of  the  variety  in  question.     It  was  received  into  the  Society's 
collection  from  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette,  of  Paris,  and  fruit- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  past  season.     It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Almanack  de  hon  Jardinier^  and  in  Jfoisette^s  Manual^  p.  494, 
where  it  is  described  as  a  large  violet  fruit,  with  a  flavor  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Reine  claude  violette.     It  appears  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  every  other  variety,   except,  perhaps,  one 
called  JVIivian,  of  which  scions  had  been  received  from  M. 
Stoffels,  of  Mechlin,  and  which  will  probably  prove  synony- 
mous, in  which  case  the  name  proposed  by  M.  Stoffels  would 
have  to  be  adopted.     The  plum  is  described  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son as  follows: — 

Fruit  fully  larger  than  that  of  the  Reine  claude  violette,  to 
which,  in  appearance  and  flavor,  it  has  great  resemblance.  In 
form  it  is  roundish;  the  few  specimens  examined  were  rather 
broader  next  the  stalk,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
thick,  and  not  inserted  in  a  hollow.  Skin  purple,  dotted,  and 
traced  with  a  golden  brown.  Flesh  yellow,  slightly  adhering 
to  the  stone,  but  parting  from  it  when  ripened.  Flavor  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Stone  small,  ovate,  compressed.  Shoots 
very  downy;  leaves  slightly  pubescent  above:  two  characters 
which  will  always  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  Reine 
claude  violette,  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  which  are  smooth. 
It  ripens  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  Reine 
claude  violette  and  green  Gage. 

The  Reine  Claude  Violette, — This  variety,  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  162,)  by  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents; and  by  us,  in  our  last  volume,  (p.  409,)  as  being  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem.  Mr.  Ives  remarked  to 
lis,  in  walking  round  the  garden,  that  it  was  a  most  excellent 
fruit.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, grafts  of  it  were  distributed  among  the  members;  and 
Mr.  Thompson  remarks,  that  it  is  "one  of  the  few  purple 
plums,  of  which  the  flavor  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
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the  green  Gage."     We  hope  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  ama- 
teur collections,  together  with  the  Royal  hative. 

KnighVs  large  green  drying  Plum. — This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  new  variety,  raised  by  the  late  President  of  the  London 
Horticuhural  Society,  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  stated  to  be  as  large 
as  Bolnier's  Washington,  and  superior  to  it  in  point  of  flavor. 
It  fruited,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fall  of  1838;  its  merits  as  a 
preserving  pear  are  not  yet  known,  but  as  a  dessert  fruit  it  will 
doubtless  rank  high. 

Nonsuch. — Another  new  seedling  plum,  under  this  name, 
was  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Sept., 
1838.  It  is  said  co  be  a  seedling  raised  between  the  green 
Gage  and  Coe^s  seedling,  and  to  be  a  fine  variety,  and  an 
abundant  and  never  failing  bearer.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is 
not  mentioned:  raised  by  John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  of  Coorabe- 
wood,  in  Devonshire. 

The  Mciarint  plum  proves  to  be  an  excellent  bearer  and 
fine  variety;  its  only  fault  is,  that  of  easily  losing  the  bloom  off 
the  fruit. 

La  Royale^  la  Delicieuse^  Coe*$  late  Red^  and  Milton 
Gage^  are  the  names  of  four  new  kinds  which  have  fruited  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.  We  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  offering  some  account  of 
them,  and  their  relative  merits,  as  deserving  general  cultivation, 
from  our  attentive  correspondents. 

Cruger^s  Seedling. — This  variety  was  first  introduced  to 
notice  by  our  correspondent,  A.  J.  Downing,  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
365.)  It  is  yet  but  little  known.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ives, 
of  Salem,  it  produced  fruit  the  past  year.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  fair  sized  plum,  with  a  lilac  colored  skin;  it  promises  to  be 
valuable  fruit. 


Art.  IV.  Method  of  preserving  Celery  through  the  winter 
for  family  use.  By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  of 
Mount  Auburn. 

Asa  completion  of  my  article  on  celery,  published  in  your 
January  number,  I  send  you  my  method  of  preserving  it  for 
use  through  the  winter.  Celery  must  be  taken  up  in  the  au- 
tumn, before  it  has  been,  in  the  least  possible  way,  injured  by 
frost;  as  I  am  confident  that,  if  the  tops  are  frozen,  it  affects, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  root. 
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'  A  fine  dry  day,  of  course  must  be  chosen  for  the  above 
mentioned  purpose.  When  the  celery  is  all  taken  up,  cut  off 
all  the  fibrous  roots  and  all  the  green  lops,  and  lay  it  singly  on 
boards,  in  an  airy  shed,  to  dry,  two  or  three  days;  turning  the 
\phole  over  once  or  twice  a  day  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
that  every  part  may  be  as  free  from  moisture  as  possible;  if 
this  part  of  the  process  has  been  duly  attended  to,  after  the 
third  day  the  celery  will  be  in  good  order  for  the  next  and  last 
operation,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Having  plenty  of  drysznd  at  hand,  place  about  three  inches, 
in  depth,  of  the  same,  at  the  bottom  of  a  flour  barrel,  or  any 
other  kind  of  barrel  will  answer,  provided  it  is  clean  and  dry; 
then  lay  the  celery  flat  on  the  sand,  and  so  continue  on,  with 
the  sand  and  celery  alUrnately^  qntil  you  finish  at  the  top  with 
sand,  about  four  inches  of  which  should  be  placed  over  the 
last  layer  of  celery,  and  the  work  is  completed.  A  dry,  cool 
place,  where  it  never  freezes,  is  to  be  preferred  to  keep  it  in. 
The  operator  need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  if  he  finds  that 
k  has  shrunk  a  little  from  the  operation  of  drying;  for  it  will 
immediately  become  plump  again  after  packing.  He  should 
have  faith  in  the  method,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn^  Cambridge^  Feb,  1840. 

The  above  method  of  keeping  celery,  by  Mr.  Russell,  is 
probably  as  new  to  most  of  our  readers  as  it  is  to  ourselves; 
but  we  doubt  not  it  will  succeed:  indeed  we  have  never 
found  much  trouble  in  keeping  celery,  provided  it  was  not  ruin*" 
ed  by  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  foliage  and  stems, 
before  it  was  dug  up  in  the  autumn.  This  part  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's remarks  should  be  kept  in  view,  as  without  strict  atten- 
tion to  this,  the  object  will  not  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Russell's  remarks,  we  apprehend,  apply  only  to  pre- 
serving celery  for  family  use  during  the  winter.  When  a  large 
quantity  is  grown,  and  it  is  desired  to  keep  part  of  it  untill  spring, 
before  it  is  wanted,  the  best  method  will  then  be  to  protect  it 
in  the  situation  where  it  wlis  grown.  This,  at  least,  has  been 
our  plan,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  attended  with  complete 
success.  The  manner  in  which  we  have  proceeded  to  do  so, 
has  been  as  follows: — Before  frosts,  severe  enough  to  injure 
the  tops,  occur,  we  cover  up  the  ridge  formed  by  the  earthing 
up  of  the  stems,  with  leaves,  sea-weed,  or  coarse  straw,  pre- 
ferring either  of  the  two  first  to  the  latter:  this  covering  should 
extend  down  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  and  should  be  about  six 
inches  thick,  and  should  be  put  on  in  rather  a  dry  state.     This 
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covering  is  to  be  immediately  protected  with  boards,  put  up  lo 
the  form  of  a  ridge  also,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  rain,  or  wa- 
ter  which  may  be  formed  from  the  meliing  snow,  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  The  top  board  on  the  east  side,  if 
the  rows  stand  north  and  south,  as  they  always  should  do,  un- 
less very  inconvenient,  should  project  over  that,  on  the  west 
side,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  thus  allowing  no.  chance  for 
the  water  to  find  egress  immediately  over  the  roots.  By  this 
means,  it  will  be  carried  away,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  gar- 
den admits,  the  earth  should  be  so  thrown  out  in  the  autumn, 
as  to  allow  the  surplus  water  in  the  spring  to  be  carried  off 
from  the  ground  in  which  the  celery  is  planted. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  unless  that  month  should  be  very 
severe,  the  ridge  may  be  opened  at  one  end,  and  the  celery 
dug  for  use;  and  it  may  afterwards  be  dug  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  is  wanted,  and  it  will  be  found  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  beea 
dug  in  the  preceding  autumn.  We  have  fully  tried  this  plan, 
and  can  recommend  it  from  our  own  experience. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  celery,  intended  for 
winter  or  spring  use,  should  be  of  the  large,  giant,  solid  kind, 
and  not  the  little  pipe-stem,  suckery  variety,  generally  grown, 
which  is  only  fit  for  early  fall  use,  and,  at  the  best,  barely 
worth  growing  at  all.  Bailey's  red  or  white  giant,  and  Law's 
silver  giant,  are  new  sorts,  deserving  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  every  one  who  appreciates  good  celery,  should  be 
particular,  and  obtain  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Attention 
to  thi&,  and  procuring  seeds  which  can  be  relied  tipon,  will 
prevent  much  disappointment,  and  repay  the  cultivator  for  his 
trouble. — Ed.] 


Art.  V.  Observations  upon  the  production  of  new  and  fine 
varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica  from  seed.  By  T.  Dun- 
lap,  New  York. 

The  camellia,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  lovely  gem  that 
Flora  has  furnished  us  with.  The  varieties,  already  in  our  col- 
lections, are  very  numerous,  and  embrace  many  splendid  flow- 
ers; yet,  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  seedlings  may  be  pro- 
duced which  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  we  now  possess* 
The  raising  of  seedling  plants  should  be  attempted  by  every 
amateur  of  camellias.  The  process  is  easy  and  simple;  but  as 
none  of  your  correspondents  have  particularly  alluded  to  tbo 
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subject,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  method 
which  I  have  pursued  for  the  production  of  new  and  desirable 
varieties. 

Those  who  hare  written  upon  the  camellia,  and  the  growth 
of  seedlings,  have  generally  stated  that  the  warratah  is  the  best 
variety  for  producing  new  and  superior  flowers.  Ahhough  I 
would  not  presume  to  say  they  have  been  incorrect,  I  would 
observe,  that,  in  my  own  practice,  I  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  raising  fine  varieties  from  those  which  are  rose  petaled, 
ahhough,  in  many  instances,  but  semi-double  flowers,  than  from 
such  as  have  full  centres,  as  the  warratah,  Pompdnia^  PsonZ/Id- 
ra^  &c.,  the  latter  producing  irregular  flowers,  less  esteemed, 
by  me,  than  well  formed  single  ones.  I  have,  however,  used 
the  farina  of  C.  var.  punctata,  and  eclipsis,  on  the  rose  peialed 
varieties,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  spotted  flowers,  with 
good  success,  as  you  will  find  by  a  reference  to  a  previous 
number  of  your  Magazine,  (p.  23.) 

In  my  opinion  there  are  but  few  varieties  better  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  seeding,  than  the  coccinea,  Middlemist's  red, 
(rdsea,)  and  Chandleri,  although  the  petals  of  the  latter  are 
sliglily  heart-shaped,  and  the  centre  not  quite  what  could  be  de- 
sired; still  the  colours  are  so  vivid  and  the  foliage  so  fine,  (which 
I  always  keep  in  view,)  that  I  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  best  for 
producing  fine  seedling  varieties.  I  would  further  beg  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience 
in  impregnating  flowers,  that  I  cut  out,  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors,  the  anthers  of  such  blossoms  as  I  intend  to  im- 
pregnate, as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  expanded  to  do 
so,  and  before  they  have  time  to  burst  open  and  discharge 
their  pollen:  this  happens  a  day  or  two  after  the  flowers  ex- 
pand, unless  the  house,  in  which  the  camellias  are  kept,  is  very 
warm,  when  they  burst  open  much  sooner.  I  then  make  use 
of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  first  breathing  upon  it,  to  make 
the  pollen  adhere,  I  select  from  the  finest  varieties,  as  above 
named,  a  flower,  and  taking  from  the  anthers  the  pollen,  I 
place  it  upon  the  stigma  of  those  flowers  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  stamens.  I  also  find  that  the  seeds  set  much 
more  freely,  when  the  thermometer  is  not  suffered  to  fall  below 
60^  Fahrenheit,  at  the  same  time  placing  the  plants  as  near  the 
greatest  current  of  air  as  practicable. 

Such  is  my  practice;  and  if  these  few  hints  should  be  the 
means  of  producing  but  another  fine  camellia,  I  shall  feel  a  great 
pleasure  in  having  contributed  my  mite  in  the  cause  of  floricul- 
ture. T.  DUNLAP. 

HarUm^  JV.  F.,  January^  1840. 
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Art.  VI.  Mtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
•Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edtoards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  3s.  6cl.  colored. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 

•  Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2«.  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Horticultural  Journal ,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  1«.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener^a  Gazette ,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d,  each. 

Floricultural  Intelligence. — A  splendid  work,  on  the  C4cti 
tribe,  has  been  commenced  in  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Louis  Pfeifier  and  M.  Otto.  It  is  an  imperial  quarto, 
containing  eight  lithographic  plates,  and  five  pages  of  descrip- 
tions, &c.  It  is  sold  at  the  price  of  one  dollar,  in  London 
or  Berlin,  for  the  plain  copies,  and  three  dollars  for  the  col- 
ored. The  drawings  are  all  made  from  cultivated  plants 
in  the  public  and  private  collections  of  Berlin,  Munich.  Dyke^ 
Erfurth,  and  Canel.  It  will  be  a  magnificent  work,  and  wor- 
thy of  perusal  by  every  amateur  and  lover  of  this  interesting 
and  grotesque  tribe  of  plants.  The  first  nnmber,  published 
last  autumn,  contains  six  plates,  comprising  the  following  spe- 
cies; 1.  Echinoc^ctus  Sellowidna,  Link  et  Otto;  2.  Echino- 
cdctus  centeteria,  Le/tm.;  3.  Mammilikria  bicolor,  Lehm,)  4. 
Echinopsis  multiplex,  Zucc;  5.  Cereus  Hook^ri,  Link  et 
Otto;  6.  Opuntia  Sahnidna,  Parm.;  and  O.  curass^vica, 
MilL  The  plates  are  stated  to  be  most  elaborately  executed, 
and  exquisitely  colored;  the  letter  press  copious  in  synonymes, 
descriptions,  and  directions  for  culture.     (Gard.  Mag.) 

Jl  collection  of  seeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been 
received  at  the  public  garden,  by  a  late  arrival  from  Cape 
Town.  They  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Donald,  and  among 
them  are  many  handsome  and  desirable  species. 
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In  making  up  the  annexed  notices,  in  the  absence  of  some 
of  our  foreign  periodicals,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine : 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
"Ranunculdcea. 

PLATYSTE'MON 
lelncArftui  F^tah  Sc  Meger,    An  nnnuil  plant;  STOwinc  to  the  hMiffht  of  a  font;  with  yel- 
low fluweis;  oppeniins  frnro  June  to  Septembpr.     Flor.  Cub.  Vol.  II.  p  Ifi'i 

A  species  nearly  allied  to  P.  californicus.  It  is  a  vigorous 
growing  annual,  freely  ripening  seeds.  It  was  raised  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham,  from  seeds  received  from  Rus- 
sia.    (Flor.  Cab.^  Nov.) 

Papaverdcex. 
Fapdver  amcR^num  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  new  annual 
poppy,  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, from  seeds  sent  from  the  north  of  India.     The  flowers 
are  vermilion,  with  a  white  base.     (B.  M.  JR.,  No.  80.) 

Terns/romiacesB. 

CAMEfLLJJi 

The  show  of  camellias  around  Boston  is  not  so  splendid  as 
it  was  last  season.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  reduction  of 
the  number  of  plants  then  grown,  but  from  other  circumstanc- 
es: one  of  the  causes  of  a  less  abundant  bloom  is  the  cautious- 
ness of  some  amateurs  in  not  allowing  their  plants  to  flower  so 
profusely  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  to  their  great  injury; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  largest  collections  has 
changed  owners,  and,  from  the  natural  efiect  of  change  of 
situation,  &c.,  the  flowers  have  not  been  so  numerous  nor  so 
fine  as  they  were  last  year.  In  the  public  garden,  to  which 
we  allude,  many  flowers  have  been  expanded,  and  among 
them  several  new  kinds  ;  these  will  be  noticed  in  another 
page. 

In  Mr.  Sweetser's  collection,  now  at  Woburn,  C.j.  var. 
Gilesii,  imbricata  &lba,  tricolor,  Vandesia  superba,  and  V. 
cornea,  and  some  others  have  flowered;  imbricata  &lba  is  a 
fine  variety,  and  a  good  addition  to  the  light  colored  flowers; 
tricolor  is  singular  and  pretty,  and  a  desirable  plant.  Gilesn  is 
a  very  free  flowerer;  it  somewhat  resembles  Chandleri,  but 
the  coloring  is  darker  and  richer,  and  the  centre  of  the  flower 
fuller  of  petals.  Donckelaeri  will  also  bloom  early  the  present 
month;  in  addition  to  these,  many  of  the  older  varieties  are 
now  finely  in  bloom. 

In  Mr.  Wilder's  collection  C.j.  var.  Donckelaert  has  been 
very  splendid;  the  plant  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  the  flow- 
ers were  exceedingly  rich  and  splendid:  though  only  a  semi- 
double  flower,  the  spotting  and  blending  of  the  colors  are  so 
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different  from  any  other  variety,  that  it  will  be  a  great  favorite 
in  every  collection;  tricolor  is  also  now  in  bloom,  (Feb.  14;) 
nobilissima  has  flowered,  and  though  a  pretty  variety,  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  6rst  rate.  Several  other  new  ones  will  open 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Among  our  own  plants  C  j.  var.  triumphans,  nobilissima, 
Gilesu,  and  Cunningham's  mut&bilis  have  flowered:  the  first 
named  is  a  splendid  variety;  the  color  a  rich  pink,  or  rose, 
spotted  more  or  less  with  white;  the  flower  large  and  full,  so 
much  so  as  to  render  the  bud  difficult  of  expansion.  Mr. 
Wilder  has  noticed  this,  while  describing  die  triumphans  in 
a  previous  number,  (p.  58,)  and  though  our  plant  is  small, 
we  think,  from  the  fullness  of  the  flower,  it  will  have  a  tendency 
not  to  open  freely;  we  placed  our  plant  in  a  slightly  increased 
heat,  and  it  expanded  more  freely;  from  which  circumstance, 
we  imagine,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  higher  temperature  to  per- 
fect its  flowers.  Cunningham's  mut^bilis  is  a  very  handsome 
flower,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  elegans.  The  color  is  a 
dark  red,  slightly  shaded  with  white;  the  foliage  is  of  a  very 
rich,  dark,  glossy  green,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  exceedingly 
neat.  Doqckela^ri  and  tricolor  will  both  be  in  flower  by  the 
time  this  appears  in  print.  C.j.  Schrynmakersti  appears  to 
be  only  a  synonyme  of  C.  j.  cor^llina;  Vanddsta  sup^rba, 
F16yn,  althaesefldra,  specidsa,  imbric^ta,  Landrethii,  elegans, 
&c.  are  flowering  finely,  the  latter  expanding  many  most  su- 
perb flowers. 

Cactdcem. 

MELOCA'CTUS  depr^ssa  Hook. 

SynonynUf  £chinoc4ctUB  depr6ssB  Link  k  Otto, 

This  is  a  new  species,  which  has  "rewarded  Mr.  Garden- 
er's researches  in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco,"  from  which 
place  it  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  collection,  at  Wo- 
burn  Abbey.  The  flower  is  at  present  unknown,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  small  and  red,  like  those  of  other  melocacti;  the 
plants  had  blossomed  "freely,  previous  to  their  having  been 
embarked;  and  after  their  arrival  copious  seed  vessels  were 
produced,  long,  and  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  which,  rising  in  a 
circle  considerably  above  the  crown  of  red  aculei,  presented 
an  appearance  perhaps  more  striking  than  the  flowering  them- 
selves.    (Bot.  Mag,y  Nov.) 

EPIPHYLLUM 
Jlusielltajittiii  Hook.    T%e  Duke  ^  Sod/nri't,    A  green^bouM  ■pecies;  with  pink  flowen; 
appearing  in  April  and  May.    Uou  M»g.  3717. 

This  species  is  common  on  the  mossy  stems  of  trees,  and 
also  occasionally  upon  rocks,  among  the  Organ  mountains. 
It  is  nearly  related  to  the  C .  trunc&ta,  but  grows  at  a  much 
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greater  elevation.  It  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by 
Mr.  Gardener,  and  is  now  added  to  his  splendid  collection. 
{^Bol.  Mag.^  April.) 

fiCHINOCA'CTUa 
ficdpa  HorL  Bard.    Broom  BchinorActus.    A  hot>bonio  species  *,  with  pale  yellow  and 

sctrlet  flowen  sppenrinK  in  April.    A  nRtive  of  Brazil.    Bot.  Reg.,  ib39.  94. 
8^fPMyjN«:   Cfictus  5c6i>a  LinJr;  C^reus  ScApa  Dtc, 

A  curious  species  of  this  curious  genus,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  scarlet  centre.  It  is  called  the  broom  cactus, 
from  having  the  base  of  its  stem  so  long  and  stiff,  as  somewhat 
to  resemble  a  scrubbing  brush.  The  drawing  was  taken  from 
a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Kingsbury.     [Bot,  Reg.y  May.) 

OnogrdcecB. 

FC'CHS/iJ 
cylindricet  LhuU.  eyWndricol-Jhttered  (behsln.    A  green-bouse  plant,  growlnt  two  feet 
falgli;  with  scarlet  flowers  nppe  irini{  in  August.    A  native  of  Mexico.    Bot.  Reg.,  14b(). 

This  is  a  splendid  species,  with  long  cylindrical  flowers, 
very  showy.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  in  describing  this  species, 
that  the  female  flowers  of  the  genus  Fuchsta  are  less  showy 
than  the  male,  not  being  half  their  size.  He  also  observes,  that 
some  plants  have  all  their  flowers  male,  and  others  all  female. 
{Bot.  keg.^  Dec.) 

Many  new  varieties  of  fuchsia  have  been  obtained  from 
seed  by  the  means  of  artificial  impregnation.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Gard.  Mag.  states,  that  he  has  raised  some  ^^splen- 
did  new  varieties  between  the  F.  fulgens  and  F.  grandiflora. 
The  plants  partake  much  of  the  character  of  F.  fulgens,  in 
respect  to  flower,  foliage,  and  habit;  being  strong  growers,  free 
flowerers,  and  having  every  shoot  with  a  terminating  panicle, 
or  bunch  of  large  handsome  flowers."  Ail  who  have  seen 
these  hybrids,  allow  them  to  be  superior  to  any  that  have  yet 
been  produced.  Six  of  these  have  been  named  and  described 
as  follows: — 

F.  majistica. — Flower,  including  the  foot  stalk,  four  and  a 
half  inches  long;  flower  two  inches  across;  strong  growing, 
broad  and  fine  foliage. 

F.  fulgida  supirba. — Flowers  three  and  a  half  inches  long; 
very  compact;  foliage  large,  dark  green;  a  neat  grower. 

P.  muUiJldra  ericta. — Flowers  three  inches  long;  plant  a 
neat  grower;  a  very  abundant  flowerer,  with  neat  foliage.  It 
received  an  extra  prize  at  the  North  Riding  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  July  last. 

P,  grandiflora  maxima. — Flower  five  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  two  in  diameter;  splendid  large  foliage,  and  the  plant  with 
an  elegant  habit. 

F.  styldsa  coiupictm.— Flower  three  and  a  half  inches  long; 
globular. 
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F.  pindula  termindlis, — Flower  two  inches  long;  dwarf 
habit,  broad  foliage,  pendulant,  and  terminaUDg  in  large  clus- 
ters of  flowers. 

These  must  be  most  valuable  additions  to  this  beautiful  tribe, 
so  generally  neglected  by  our  amateur  cultivators.  We  hope 
that  some  of  the  above  will  find  their  way  into  our  collections, 
and,  by  their  elegance,  induce  cultivators  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  their  growth.  F.  fulgens  has  already  flowered  in  some 
collections  around  Boston  and  New  York,  and  grandifldra, 
and  some  other  species,  are  old  inhabitants  of  our  green- 
bouses.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  as  above  described,  we  tfust  will  induce  those 
who  possess  the  fulgens  and  any  other  species,  to  try  hybrid- 
ization between  them,  in  order  to  produce  new  varieties. 
Some  fine  flowers  may  be  the  result. 

ThymeldcecB. 

PIMELET  A 

Uendersdni  Grnhnm.  Mr.  Henderson's  Pimelei.  A  green  boute  pinnt;  with  pink  flow- 
erd:  growtii];  ivvo  feet  h'^zli;  nppearing  in  July.  A  native  of  King  George's  Sound, 
lucre  ised  by  cuttings.    Bot.  Mag.,  37;21. 

Another  beautiful  species,  which  Dr.  Graham  thinks  should 
be  placed  between  P.  decussata  and  P.  rdsea.  It  forms  a 
neat  shrub,  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  pink  blossoms,  and 
will  be  a  fine  acquisition  to  green-house  collections.  Raised 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  from  seeds  received  from 
King  George's  Sound,  in  1837.     {Bot.  Mag,,  April.)  ^ 

P.  prostrdta  is  the  name  of  a  new  species  lately  introduced, 
and  called  in  the  nurseries  P.  N6vse  Zelindiae.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  arid  mountains  in  New  Zealand.  (JB.  M,  R,^ 
No.  81,  July.) 

Hosdceoi, 

POTENTJ'LLA  ferruglnea.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V.,  223. 

A  new  hybrid  between  P.  atrosanguinea  and  P.  pedkta. 
The  flowei's  are  of  a  deep  orange,  richly  tinted  with  dark 
brown:  the  foliage  resembles  P.  pedita.  Raised  from  seed 
about  three  years  since.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bol,^  Nov.) 

Ltguminbsoi, 
'H^imbsamargindta  Dec.  is  noticed  as  a  ^'shrubby  plant,  half 
hardy,  prostrate,  and  pi'oducing  long  slender  shoots,  which 
have  an  elegant  appearance,  if  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the 
rafters  of  a  green-house."  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  on 
long  peduncles.  It  is  a  free  growing  species,  and  is  readily 
and  rapidly  increased,  as  the  bi-anches,  if  suffered  to  rest  on 
the  gi-ound,  in  the  open  border,  throw  out  roots  at  every  joint. 
It  is  sold  under  the  names  of  M*  mexic^na,  scandens,  and 
prostrdta.     (JS.  M.  R.y  Nov.,  No.  152.) 
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CHORCyZEMA  Dlekst^ni,  R.  O.    Mr.  Dickron*!  chorozema.    Botanist,  101. 

A  species  with  larger  flowers  than  most  others  of  the  genus. 
The  flowers  are  scarlet  and  yellow.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
received  from  Swan  river.     {Botanist j  Feb.) 

▼&rium  Bentk.  various  leaved  Choroaeroa.    Bot.  Reg.,  49, 1839. 

Another  elegant  and  showy  species,  with  orange  and  crim- 
son flowers,  and  greenish-grey  foliage.  Introduced  from 
Swan  river  in  1837.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  and 
cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  wood  root  readily.  {Bot.  Reg.^ 
Sept.) 

C.  Henchmanii  is  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Towne's  collection. 

Hnfitii  Lindl.  Mr.  Horrl8*s  inga.  A  citmb'mg  ereen-Iiouse  ^hrub ;  growing  twenty 
feet  high:  witli  pink  Howera  appearing  in  Februiry.  A  ntiiive  nf  Mexico:  iriiro* 
duced  in  i9J8.  Increased  by  cuttingsj  grown  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  fioL.  Reg., 
41, 16;59. 

A  very  elegant  climbing  shrub,  with  beautiful  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  temperature 
rather  above  that  of  a  common  green-house,  and  delights  in  a 
rich,  fresh  soil,  formed  of  good  loam  and  peat,  and  about  one 
fourth  fine  sand.  Imported  from  Mexico  by  Thomas  Harris, 
Esq.,  of  Kingsbury,  after  whom  it  is  named.  {Bot.  Reg.y 
Aug.) 

ZrcHY^    Baron  Hngel. 

The  genus  Zichya  has  been  formed  out  of  the  old  genus 
Kenn6dya,  in  compliment  to  the  Princess  Metternich,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Countess  Molly  Zichy  Ferraris.  The  fol- 
lowing old  and  well  known  species  of  Kenn^dya,  consequent- 
ly, should  be  recorded  under  the  genus  Zichya,  viz.,  dilitkta, 
glabrata,  and  coccinea.  {Bot.  Rcg.^  Sept.) 
Porluldcex. 

"Portuldca  grandiflora  var.  rutila.  This  is  a  brilliant  vari- 
ety, with  very  large,  bright,  crimson  flowers,  and  'Marge,  cy- 
lindrical leaves."  P.  grandiflora  and  Gilliesit  have  been  no- 
ticed previously,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  363,)  and  this  will  be  another 
fine  addition  to  collections. 

^utdcex. 

CORR^^  ferniglnea  Hook,  fermglneous  corrsa.    Botanist,  IS4. 

A  genuine  species  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Major  Dunn.  It  forms  a  handsome  shrub,  with 
elegant  foliage.  The  flowers  are  greenish  while,  and  large 
and  well  shaped.  It  will  be  a  good  species  for  hybridizing 
with  the  speci6sa.     {Botanist,  June.) 

OxaliddcecB. 

O'XALIS  Darvellidna    Dr.  DarvelPsozalis.    FloralCnbinet,  No  93. 

A  delicate  species,  shy  in  producing  flowers,  and  still  more 
shy  in  expanding  them.  It  has  a  tuberous  creeping  root. 
The  flowers  are  white,  bordered  with  red,  but  nothing  is  said 
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of  the  season  of  flowering,  or  the  mode  of  treating  the  plants. 
(Floral  Cabinet^  March.) 

O.  cernua,  rosacae^a,  and  versicolor  are  now  blooming  pro- 
fusely in  our  collection,  and  are  pretty  ornaments  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  We  regret  that  they  are  not  more  generally 
cultivated. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  M0NOPETALOU8,  PlANTS. 

rjricacciB* 

JERrCA  peeudo-vemUa  Bot.  hybrid  clothed  heath.    Botanlit,  No.  104. 

A  pretty  hybrid  with  pink  flowers,  appearing  in  May.  It 
was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  John  Wil- 
more,  Esq.:  it  is  probably  from  seed  of  E.  vesiita.  (Bot- 
anist^  Jan.) 

AZA*LBA. 

The  following  new  varieties  of  Azklea  indica  are  enume- 
rated in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  as  being  in  the  coUeciion 
of  Baron  Zanoli  and  M.  Ulrich,  near  Milan,  viz: — 

A.  indica  elkta  fl.  pi.  A.   i.  Mazeppa 

8almon  colored  —  —  neriifdlia 

' cserul^scens  Pr^ssit 

siip^rba  di]iplex  Rawlinsdnta 

—  —  caryophyllea  rotundifdlia 

Di^nd  sup^rba  vendata 

H6oker»  Simst<ina  ^legans 

while  Perfection  speciosissima 

Woodfordt^na  triumphans  pdlchra 

l&ctea  floribdnda 

We  presume  varieties  under  these  names,  may  be  purchas- 
ed of  the  French  nurserymen. 

EpacriddcecR, 

ETACRIS  impr^iia  parvifl^m  UndL    Bmall  flowered  Epacria.     Bot  Reg.,  19, 1837. 

A  variety  with  deep  red  flowers,  so  abundant  as  to  be  very 
beautiful.  The  variety  was  received  from  New  Holland,  un- 
der the  name  of  E,  ruscifdlia.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  the 
tribe.     (Bot,  Reg.,  April.) 

Impr6s«a  (?)  coccinea  Pax,    Scarlet  Epacrii.   VhxU  Hag.  Bot .  Vol.  fV.,  p.  193. 

A  hybrid  variety,  with  scarlet  flowers  and  yellow  anthers, 
raised,  probably,  from  the  seed  of  E.  impressa,  by  the  gar- 
dener of  Alderman  Copeland,  of  Leyton,  in  Essex.  Its 
showy  scarlet  flowers  will  add  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
group  of  which  the  genus  is  now  composed.  (Pax.  Jifag. 
Bot.y  July.) 

Campanuldcem. 

KOE'LL^ 

Alegani  Pax,    Elegant  Roella.    Paz.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  VI.^  87. 

An  elegant  little  species,  requiring  the  temperature  of  the 
hot-house,  in  which  situation  it  will  flower  throughout  the  win- 
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ter  months.  It  grows  about  one  foot  high,  with  pink  flowers. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a  small  pot  on  a  dry  shelf,  by  which 
treatment  it  will  bloom  and  seed  freely.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^ 
March.) 

LobeUkceds. 

LOBFLM  ramdfla  iBentA,    Branching  lobelia.    Botanist,  No.  93. 

A  free  growing,  perennial  species,  with  dark  blue  flowers, 
attaining  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  seed  received  from 
Swan  river,  by  Capt.  Mangles.  It  remains  in  flower,  in 
great  beauty,  from  June  to  October,  and  grows  very  freely, 
both  planted  singly  or  in  beds.  It  also  continues  to  flower  for 
a  long  time  after  being  gathered  and  placed  in  a  room.  It  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  frame  or  green-house,  during  win- 
ter. This  species  will  form  a  pretty  companion  to  petunias, 
verbenas,  &c.,  when  planted  in  beds  or  groups.  (Botanist^ 
Nov.) 

CompSsitecB. 

HELICHRVSUIVI  macr&ntbnm  Benth,   Large  flowered  Helichrygnm.    Rot.  Reg.,  58, 1839. 

A  beautiful  annual  from  Swan  river,  and  said  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Baron  Von  Hugel,  who  first 
raised  plants  of  it  in  his  garden,  near  Vienna.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  common  white  variety  of  the  H.  bracteatum, 
(eternal  flower,)  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a 
rich  cream  color,  rather  than  pure  white;  and  the  petals  have 
beautiful  rosy  tips.  It  is  stated  to  require  to  be  kept  in  the 
green-house.  There  is,  however,  but  little  doubt  that,  in  our 
climate,  it  will,  by  early  sowing,  pi-oduce  as  fine  flowers  in 
the  open  border,  as  the  common  white.  (Bat.  Reg.  and 
Pax.  Mag.  Bot.  for  Dec.) 

8TE*VM  fnsciculdris  Dec.    Close  headed  Stevia.    Bot.  Re?.,  59, 1839. 

Like  the  odorata,  it  is  a  pretty,  sweet  scented  green-house 
plant,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  cymes  of  white  flowers.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  the  seeds  were  imported  by  G.  F. 
Dickson,  and  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Centaurea  pulchra,  Dec.  A  beautiful  new  annual,  under 
this  name,  was  raised  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  last  year,  from  seeds  collected  in  the  north  of  India, 
by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  flowers  are  deep  blue,  inclining  to 
violet  in  the  centre,  with  a  silvery  involucre.  {B.  M.  R.y 
JVb.  84,  July.) 

Cineraria  frdgrans  is  now  in  bloom  in  our  collection.  It  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fragrant  as  the  heliotrope.  It  grows 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  producing  large  heads  of  pala 
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blue  flowers.     Tt  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  species,  being 
beautiful  as  well  as  fragrant. 

Gcsneriaceae. 

GESNE'R/jf  stricfa  Hook  &,  Arn.    Upright  G^snera.    Bot.  Ma?.,  3738. 

A  handsome  species  from  South  Brazil,  wiih  scarlet  flow- 
ers; resembling  in  habit  the  G.  spectrum  of  Martins,  but  with 
very  different  shaped  flowers,  the  corolla  having  a  remarkable 
curvature  on  the  upper  side,  and  following  in  its  direction;  the 
style  is  singularly  geniculated  at  its  base.  Sent  by  Mr.  Twee- 
die  to  the  Glasgow  Botanical  Garden,  and  flowered  in  1835. 
{BoU  Mag.,  July.) 

MArchtiWailea    Mr.  March's.    Bot.  Mag.,  3744. 

A  distinct  species,  producing  an  abundance  of  rather  pale 
[scarlet]  and  rather  small  flowers.  It  was  found  in  the  Or- 
gan mountains.  It  is  a  tuberous  rooted  species,  requiring  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

GLOXI'N/jf  m&xima,  greatest  Gloxinin.    Pax,  Mag.  of  Bnf.,   Vol.  V.,  319. 

A  hybrid,  raised  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  between  G.  Candi- 
da and  G.  spinosa.  It  has  a  very  large  white  flower,  with  a 
stain  of  mazarine  blue  or  purple  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 
{Pax.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Nov.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS     PlANTS. 

Irxdeod. 

MA'RICA  gr&cilis  W.  Herb.    Blender  marica.    Bot.  Mng.  3713. 

An  elegant  species,  a  native  of  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was 
sent  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  bears 
the  most  resemblance  to  M .  Northfdna,  but  is  much  more  slen- 
der, and  with  smaller  flowers.  Grown  in  the  green-house. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 


Art.  VII.    Mtes  on  Gardens  and  J^urseries. 

Country  residence  ofT.  Lee,  Esq.,  Brookline,  Sept.  1839. — 
Since  we  noticed  Mr.  Lee's  place,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  there 
has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  grounds.  The 
American  shrubs,  many  of  which  had  then  but  just  been  plant- 
ed, had  now  attained  the  size  of  large  bushes,  and  were  loaded 
with  flower  buds  for  another  year.  The  plants  of  the  /Rho- 
dodendron maximum,  Kalmia  latifolia.  Magnolia  glauca,  &c., 
are  the  finest  cultivated  specimens  we  have  ever  seen*     Mr« 
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Lee  spends  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  efforts  to  introduce 
all  the  beautiful  American  shrubs  and  plants  into  his  grounds, 
and  he  has  been  most  signally  successful  in  his  cultivation  of 
the  numerous  species  which  abound  in  his  collection. 

Back  of  the  house,  at  the  time  we  were  here  before,  Mr. 
Lee  was  cutting  away  and  thinning  out  the  trees  of  a  dense 
piece  of  wood  which  he  had  added  to  his  grounds.  This  has 
been  so  judiciously  executed,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  place.  A  walk  has  been  laid  out  around 
it;  this  in  some  places  leads  over  and  along  the  highest  parts, 
from  which  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country; 
in  others  it  descends  into  the  lower  parts,  amid  groups  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias,  and  fine  flowering  plants,  along  shady  walks 
and  under  portions  of  the  wood,  from  whence  the  house  and 
lawn  in  front,  as  well  as  the  higher  parts  of  the  grounds,  are 
seen  to  great  advantage.  Rustic  seals  are  erected  in  several 
places,  and  the  walk  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  grounds. 

The  green-house  was  undergoing  alterations  and  improve- 
ments: it  was  extended  to  twice  its  former  size;  a  span-roofed 
addition  was  made;  in  this  Mr.  Lee  had  just  had  erected  a  pit 
in  which  he  intends  to  plant  roses;  his  collection  of  this  beauti- 
ful flower  embraces  all  the  finest  varieties,  mostly  budded  up- 
on the  Boursault,  or  four  seasons — which  stock  Mr.  Lee  thinks 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose;  the  Noisette  rose,  known  as  the 
Adelaide  d'Orleans,  also  makes  a  vigorous  stock.  On  one 
Boursault  stock,  Mr.  Lee  has  now  budded  the  yellow  tea, 
blush  tea,  yellow  Noisette,  and  one  or  two  other  sorts;  the 
beautiful  specimens  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have 
been  noticed  in  our  reports.  No  cultivator  has  excelled  Mr. 
Lee,  and  the  means  which  he  has  now  taken  to  increase  his 
collection  will  enable  him  to  produce  still  finer  specimens  than 
any  which  he  has  heretofore  shown.  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  to 
us,  as  we  were  leaving,  a  lot  of  rhododendrons  and  kalmias, 
which  were  planted  out  in  August.  They  were  taken  from 
the  native  habitats  at  that  time,  and  immediately  planted  by  Mr. 
Lee  in  places  which  had  been  previously  well  prepared  by 
digging,  &c.;  the  roots  were  also  immediately  mulched  with 
leaves,  &c.  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  and  no  check  which 
could  be  perceived,  was  made  in  their  growth.  At  this  period 
they  looked  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  those  which  had  been 
planted  out  a  year  or  more.  Mr.  Lee  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  August  is  the  most  favorable  period  for  setting  out  these 
plants. 
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A  variety  of  new  annuals  and  several  American  plants, 
which  are  rarely  seen  out  of  their  native  places,  were  blooming 
near  the  house,  but  we  were  prevented  from  noticing  them  at 
this  time. 

Residence  of  S,  G.  Perkins j  Esq. — Mr.  Perkins  is  well  known 
as  one  of  our  most  zealous  cultivators  of  fine  fruits.  His  forc- 
ing houses,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  are  of  considera- 
ble extent,  and  large  crops  are  produced  every  season.  At 
this  time,  very  few  grapes  were  remaining  upon  the  vines,  as 
they  are  forced  early,  and  were  nearly  all  cut. 

In  the  open  ground,  the  show  of  pears  was  very  fine.  We 
noticed  some  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  on  espaliers,  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  Standard  trees,  and  dwarfs  of  other  sorts,  have  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  but  Mr.  Perkins  not  being  at  home,  we 
could  not  ascertain  the  names.  At  some  future  period,  we 
hope  to  notice,  at  some  length,  this  excellent  collection  of 
fruits. 

Mr,  Winchester's,  Franklin  street^  Boston^  Jan.  1840. — 
The  green-house  attached  to  Mr.  Winchester's  garden,  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fall  of  1838,  and  is  twice  as  large  as  its  original 
dimensions.  It  is  also  well  stocked  with  a  good  collection  of 
plants.  The  camellias  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  a- 
mong  them  were  several  fine  varieties.  Several  rhododen- 
drons were  swelling  their  buds;  heaths,  and  other  plants,  were 
blooming  profusely,  and  a  fine  display  of  flowers  would  be  pre- 
sented in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Winchester  is  mostly  his  own  gar- 
dener, and  the  plants  were  in  fine  condition  under  his  man- 
agement. We  wish  that  there  were  more  such  green-houses 
attached  to  the  gardens  in  the  city.  During  our  long  and 
dreary  winter  is  the  period  when  flowers  are  most  welcome, 
and  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  even  the  smallest  struc- 
ture, devoted  to  plants,  will  well  repay  the  small  cost  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Winchester's  is  connected  with  his  dwel- 
ling, and  is  entered  from  a  hall  leading  from  the  main  rooms 
of  the  house. 

J\Ir.  Toicne'sj  Snowhill  street^  Feb.  4th. — We  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Towne's  collection,  when  we 
have  found  it  in  so  beautiful  condition.  Nothing  can  excel  the 
vigor  and  elegance  of  the  heaths,  which  are  completely 
clothed  with  foliage,  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  Mr.  Towne  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  carri- 
ed the  culture  of  this  lovely  group  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
ence;  to  say  that  the  plants  present  a  better  appearance  than 
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any  others  we  have  ever  seen,  would  not  convey  any  correct 
idea  of  their  vigor,  health  and  beauty.  They  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated,  for  without  an  examination  of  the  plants,  it 
would  not  be  believed,  from  the  specimens  which  are  generally 
seen,  that  the  heath  could  be  grown  in  such  perfection.  We 
have  ourselves  been  somewhat  familiar  with  growing  heaths,  still 
we  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  plants  could  be  grown  to  the 
size  of  many  of  Mr.  Towne's  specimens,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  foliage  and  flowers.  A  plant  of  £rira  tubifldra, 
and  one  of  pubescens,  each  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  grown 
to  that  size  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  were  covered 
with  thousands  of  flowers. 

We  have  in  a  previous  volume  (IV.,  p.  243,)  given  a  list 
of  the  principal  species  which  Mr.  Towne  has  in  his  collec- 
tion. iSince  that  period  he  has  added  a  few  new  ones,  but 
none  of  them  were  now  in  bloom.  Among  those  which  were 
in  flower,  which  we  thought  fine,  may  be  noticed  the  follow- 
ing:— E.  Bonplandio,  a  vigorous  species,  with  deep  green 
foliage,  rather  the  deepest  and  richest  of  any  in  the  collection, 
and  yellow,  tubular,  flowers,  in  long  spikes,  clothing  the  main 
stem  for  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  length;  E,  riibida  is 
constantly  in  bloom,  and  even  the  smallest  plants  flower  freely; 
JS.  ciffra  (?)  one  or  two  large  specimens  of,  were  literally 
white  with  their  snowy  corols;  a  seedling  plant,  probably  a  va- 
riety of  E.  arborea,  with  fragrant,  vanilla  scented,  white  flow- 
ers, was  very  fine.  E,  Pinea  had  been  splendid,  but  was  now 
passing  off;  gr&cilis,  and  some  others,  were  also  blooming  pro- 
fusely. 

The  epacrises  have  been  among  the  most  graceful  orna- 
ments of  the  collection,  during  the  first  part  of  the  season. 
Numerous  plants  of  £.  grandifl6ra  and  impressa  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  with  their  delicate  flowers  almost  covering  eve- 
ry part  of  the  plants;  a  few  lingering  blooms  of  impressa  were 
to  be  seen  in  all  their  freshness,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
was  past.  Besides  these,  E.  palludosa,  (not  the  one  generally 
cultivated  by  that  name  in  collectioris,)  vari&bilis,  and  one  or 
two  others,  had  been  in  flower.  Mr.  Towne  is  equally  as 
successful  in  the  growth  of  the  epacris,  a  plant  which  has  been 
considered,  even  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators,  as  difficult  to 
manage,  as  the  heath.  The  growth  which  many  young  plants 
have  made,  not  yet  a  year  old,  is  astonishing.  His  able  article 
in  our  last  volume  (V.,  p.  376,)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  val- 
uable papers  we  have  ever  published,  and  to  the  lover  of  the 
heath  and  epacris  is  worth  five  times  the  amount  of  the  price  of 
our  Magazine.     The  camellias  were  also  blooming  well;  among 
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them  C.var.  6Iegans,  specI6sa,  double  striped,  Welb&nkta,  &c. 
Zicliya  coccinea,  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Lecbenaulua  formdsa, 
Eriosiemon  cuspidatum  (elegant,)  Polygala  grandifloia,  •5ck- 
cia  verticili^ta,  and  many  other  plants,  were  blooming  abun* 
dantly.  We  had  not  time  to  note  down  all  the  pretty  things, 
and  if  we  had  done  so,  it  would  not  have  been  in  our  power 
to  speak  of  them  all  at  this  time.  We  have  not  enjoyed  so 
rich  a  treat  for  some  time. 

Conservatory  of  the  Public  Garden. — It  is  now  nearly,  or 
quite,  a  year,  since  this  place  was  opened:  what  success  has 
attended  its  establishment,  ending  the  year,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed; but  we  believe  it  has  been  as  well  supported  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Since  last  spring,  considerable  alterations 
and  additions  have  been  made,  some  of  which  we  have  noticed. 
Two  reserve  houses,  for  bringing  forward  plants,  have  been 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  conservatory,  which  are  now 
filled  with  plants.  The  angles  which  form  the  square  of  the 
building,  from  whence  the  domical  roof  commences,  have 
been  also  glazed,  and  now  serve  as  separate  apartments,  by 
means  of  divisions,  for  difierent  plants.  The  ai'rangements  for 
showing  the  plants,  remain  the  same. 

There  has  been  a  very  good  display  of  camellias  through  the 
winter,  and  some  of  the  large  standard  plants  have  flowered  pro- 
fusely. Among  those  of  more  recent  introduction,  which  have 
flowered,  we  observed,  at  a  late  visit,  C.  var.  Gilesu,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  another  page,  and  picturkta,  something 
like  eclipsis.  Some  large  acacias  were  flowering  finely,  and 
presented  a  superb  appearance,  with  their  golden,  plume-like, 
blossoms,  waving  over  the  surrounding  plants.  How  beautiful 
are  some  of  the  species!  pubescens  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  decurrens  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  tribe. ^If 
they  could  be  msTde  to  produce  their  flowers  freely,  before 
they  attain  to  such  a  size,  what  valuable  plants  they  would  be 
for  small  collections. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  conservatory  is 
the  great  variety  of  birds  which  have  been  collected  together 
from  various  sources.  Many  new  species  have  been  added, 
and  the  number  is  now  quite  large.  The  places  in  which 
they  are  kept,  are  a  kind  of  aviaries,  in  the  rear  of  the  area  for 
plants. 

The  plants  are  in  a  very  good  condition,  considering  the 
unsuilableness  of  the  house  for  growing  them:  the  camellias 
being  the  principal  objects,  the  conservatory,  at  this  season, 
presents  the  most  interesting  appearance.  A  few  fine  rho- 
dodendrons are  about  flowering,  and,  when  in  bloom,  will  add 
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much  to  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition.  To  all  our  city  friends, 
this  collection  must  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  viewing 
some  of  the  newest  and  most  choice  camellias  and  other 
plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

New  method  of  forcing  Strawbei-ries, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society  last  spring,  a  Bnnksia  medal  was  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Robert  Erringion,  ganlener  to  Sir  P.  cle  M.  Grey  Egerton, 
Bart.,  M.  P.,  at  Oulion  Park,  in  Cheshire,  for  his  fine  specimens  of 
forward  strawberries.  As  Mr.  Errington's  method  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  cultivator,  which  we  have  ever  heard,  and  appears 
to  have  been  attended  with  much  success,  we  are  induced  to  copy 
the  same,  for  the  information  of  our  renders. 

'^The  runners  I  use  are  obtained  from  the  forced  plants  of  the 
previous  season.  For  this  purpose  I  reserve  all  the  best  pots  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  house  after  gathering  the  crop,  and  by 
sheltering  them  in  frames  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  preserve  and 
ripen  their  foliage,  they  produce  both  fruit  and  runners  in  abundance 
in  September. 

"After  a  few  weeks'  protection,  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots 
into  rich  soil,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  by  which  time  the 
growing  principle  is  stopped;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  taking  them  out  of  their  feeders,  or  pans,  which  had 
become  full  of  their  fibres,  combined  with  the  drop  of  temperature 
they  sustain,  in  their  removal  from  the  houses  to  the  cold  frame,  is 
sufficient  to  put  them  instantly  to  rest,  and  bring  on  an  artificial  win- 
ter, as  far  as  the  maturation  and  rest  of  the  newly  organized  bud  is 
concerned.  The  runners  are  taken  from  the  plants  in  the  autumn, 
and  planted  in  a  reserve  bed,  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  together,  for 
the  winter.  I  must  here  digress,  to  observe  that  the  advantage 
which  the  runners  of  forced  plants  possess  over  the  common  garden 
runners,  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  runners  of  the  forced 
plants,  being  produced  later,  are  smaller,  and  much  less  disposed  to 
blossom,  consequently,  have  more  of  the  growing  principle  in  them, 
and  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  analogous  to  a  seedling;  and,  secondly, 
in  point  of  size,  for  the  plant  cannot  be  too  small,  if  it  have  a  leaf 
and  a  root.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  I  prepare  ground  for  their 
reception  and  cultivation.  I  choose  my  ground  in  the  lightest  and 
most  exposed  situation  which  the  kitchen  garden  affords,  in  fact, 
there  must  be  no  shade  of  any  kind  near  them;  the  ground  must 
also  be  solid,  that  is  to  say,  ground  which  has  not  been  stirred  for 
months;  my  object  being  to  produce  early  growth,  early  rest,  and  a 
fibrous  surface  root.  The  ground  is  dressed  with  the  rottenest  dung 
the  place  afifords,  well  mixed  in  with  a  fork,  about  four  inches  deep. 
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(by  no  means  more.)  I  place  the  runners  in  lines,  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  allow  eii^hteen  inches  between  plant  and  plant,  in  the  row. 
Nothin;?  now  is  requisite  but  to  keep  them  clean  throu<rh  the  summer, ' 
well  watered  for  a  month  or  so,  and  to  cut  away  all  runners  and 
blossoms  as  they  appear.  In  the  middle  of  Aui^ust,  by  which  time 
they  are  strong  plants,  I  commence  a  series  of  checks,  intended  to 
drive  the  plant  into  nn  early  and  decided  rest.  A  laborer,  with  a 
spade,  cuts  within  a  foot  of  the  plants  all  aloni^  the  row,  on  both 
sides.  If  this  does  not  cause  them  to  flat;  in  a  hot  sun,  the  cutting 
is  repeated  in  a  week,  and  perhaps  a  third  time,  cutting  nearer  the 
plant  each  time,  until  finally  within  six  inches.  However,  be  it  un- 
derstood, the  extent  of  this  checking  process  depends  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  summer,  and  the  state  of  the  plant.  If  a  hot,  dry 
summer,  perchance  they  may  not  require  it;  but,  for  early  forcing, 
the  plant  must  be  got  to  rest  early  in  the  autumn,  and  by  rest  I  mean 
the  entire  ceasing  of  the  production  of  young  leaves  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  and  the  browning,  or  spotting,  of  ail  the  larger  leaves. 

*Mn  the  early  part  of  September,  I  pot  them  in  what  is  called 
about  London,  the  No.  24.  I  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  very  liberally, 
and  trim  the  roots  in  with  a  knife.  The  pots  are  drained  with  a  mix- 
ture of  old  tan,  quite  rough,  half  rotten  xlung,  and  coarse  sand. 
The  soil  I  use  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  yellow  loam  sod,  almost 
as  adhesive  as  clay,  but  mellowed  with  age,  and  one  part  of  rich  rot- 
ten dung,  adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine  bone-dust.  As  soon  as 
potted,  they  are  placed  behind  a  north  wall,  and  sprinkled  occasion- 
ally with  water.  They  remain  here  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  in 
fact,  until  I  can  ascertain  that  they  are  making  new  roots;  they  are 
then  removed  to  a  hot  gravel  walk  before  a  south  border,  where 
they  remain  till  the  last  week  in  October.  While  in  this  situation, 
they  are  WHt(;red  occasionally,  but  not  too  freely,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  flagging.  In  the  end  of  October,  they  are  plunged  be- 
hind a  north  wall,  completely  in  the  shade,  and  from  this  moment  I 
date  the  commencement  of  their  winter;  their  large,  strong  leaves 
are  now  of  a  coppery  and  mottled  brown,  and  begin  to  drop  down 
on  the  pots.  In  fact,  every  thing  indicates  the  most  perfect  maturity 
of  the  bud.  When  I  want  to  commence  forcing,  1  move  a  portion 
of  them  into  a  slow,  moist  frame  heat,  of  from  40^  to  50^,  and  I  may 
here  observe,  that  the  more  gradually  they  are  started  the  better, 
but  by  all  means,  in  a  moist  warmth.  When  I  perceive  the  flower 
stem,  I  introduce  them  to  the  back  shelves  in  the  houses,  placing 
roomy  feeders  or  pans  under  them,  half  filled  with  the  following 
compost,  viz.  three  parts  rotten  horse  dung,  one  part  sandy  loam, 
one  part  old  tan  in  tittle  knobs  or  lumps,  two  parts  coarse  sand;  the 
pots  being  placed  particularly  firm  and  level  on  this,  little  now  is 
wanted,  but  regular  watering;  the  thermometer,  however,  is  by  no 
means  allowed  to  rise  above  65^  in  the  day,  and  55°  at  night,  until 
the  first  bloom  opens,  except  in  sunshine,  and  the  floors  are  kept  sat- 
urated with  moisture,  with,  at  all  possible  opportunities,  abundance 
of  air.  As  to  setting  the  blossoms,  F  endeavor  to  get  the  house  up  to 
70"^  artificial  heat,  from  daylight  until  near  noon,  by  which  time  I 
have  a  f>erfectly  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  farina  in  a  most  subtle 
state.  I  then  open  the  sashes  front  and  back,  and  obtain  a  lively 
circulation  of  air  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  then  take  all  the  air  away, 
and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock,  syrince  them  overhead,  and  wa- 
ter the  floors  and  flues  for  the  night.  The  next  part  of  the  process 
ia  thinaing  out  the  berries  when  they  begin  to  swell  ofi*^  my  crops 
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set  80  abundantly  by  the  above  method,  that  I  am  compelled  to  thin 
awny  at  least  one  hnlf  with  the  scissors.  I  leave  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  berries  on  each  pot,  and  irnmefliately  this  thinning  \a  com- 
pleted; [  increase  my  hent  to  70°  by  day,  and  6QP  by  night,  shutting 
up  the  house  on  sunny  days  as  high  as  90°,  with  heavy  syringing, 
and  floors  saturated  with  wet.  I  use  liquid  manure  from  the  time 
the  first  flower  opens,  until  the  fruit  turns  color,  diluting  it  with  one 
half  clean  water  in  a  tepid  state,  observing  to  use  clean  water  alter- 
nately with  dung  water,  as  I  And  by  experience,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  at  all  times,  or  stagnation  ensues;  and  I  may  here  observe 
that  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  I  think,  many  are  deceived  in  their 
expectations  with  regard  to  liquid  manure.  When  my  strawberries 
are  ripening,  [  withhold  water  almost  entirely,  more  especially  for 
many  hours  previous  to  each  gathering,  observing  to  give  abundance 
of  air  by  day,  and,  if  possible,  a  little  at  night,  as  on  this  their  flavor 
roost  materially  depends.  When  they  begin  to  color,  I  lower  the 
temperature  ot  the  houses,  as  the  slower  they  ripen  the  flner  the 
fruit  will  be,  and  the  richer  the  flavor,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
starve  them. 

'^Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  mode,  may  proba- 
bly he  prejudiced  at  the  appearance  of  so  much  care  and  trouble.  I 
can  assure  them,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  troublesome  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight;  it  is  only  observing  the  proper  times  of  conducting  the 
different  processes,  which,  if  attended  to,  will  infallibly  pro<luce 
abundant  crops  of  unusually  large  strawberries.  Of  course,  no  red 
spiders  or  aphides  are  allowed  to  rest  a  day  on  the  plants;  one  com- 
plete fumigating,  and  a  day's  sulphuring  when  the  blossoms  of  the 
earliest  crop  are  rising,  are  all  the  care  I  take  in  this  respect:  and 
this  carries  me  through  the  strawberry  season."    {Gard,  Mag.) 

The  plants  are  grown  on  the  back  shelf  of  two  houses,  whose  re- 
spective lengths  are  thirty  feet;  each  house  holds  thirty-two  pots, 
making  sixty-fuur  in  all,  and  the  shelf  is  close  to  the  roof. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  sixty-four  pots 
on  the  two  shelves,  viz:  '<£ach  pot  averaged  fourteen  strawberries; 
each  shelf  contained  thirty-two  pots.  From  three  to  four  strawber- 
ries averaged  an  ounce.  Thus  32X14=443-^4=113  oz.  the  produce 
of  each  shelf."  The  two  shelves  producing  334  oz.,  or  14  lbs.  of 
strawberries.  At  2«.  sterling  per  ounce,  the  prices  which  strawber- 
ries bring  in  Cuveut  Garden  Market,  is  £33  85.,  or  about  $100. 

The  weii^ht  of  a  quart  of  strawberries  is  probably  about  one  pound. 
The  sixty-four  pots  would  thus  give  fourteen  quarts  of  strawberries, 
which,  at  two  dollars  per  pint,  the  price,  which  we  doubt  not  straw- 
berries would  command,  in  April,  is  sixty-four  dollars,  or  one  dollar 
for  the  product  of  every  pot.  We  have  no  doubt  that  forced  straw- 
berries would  command  a  good  sale  in  our  market  at  the  above  price^ 
and  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  the  cultivator. — Ed.} 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices, 


Fruit  buds  of  Peach  trees  destroyed, — The  frnit  hods  of  nearly  all 
my  peach  trees  are  destroyed,  and  where  I  should  have  had  a  thou- 
sand baskets  of  peaches,  if  the  season  had  been  favorable^  1  shall  not 
have  ten. 

VOL.  VI. — ^NO.  III.  15 
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If  any  of  jonr  correspondents  mn  give  the  reason  liow  it  is  that 

Feaches,  apricots,  &c.  urc  often  killeii  in  the  flower  biiil,  as  mine  are, 
should  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  them  thrnu^fh  your  pages. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  true  cau:«e  of  their  destruction,  we 
might  apply  some  remedy.  Again,  1  t^hould  be  glad  to  learn  how  far 
north  and  aouth  the  flower  buds  have  been  killed  the  present  season* 
1  find  that  my  trees,  in  some  situations  and  exposures,  have  a  great 
many  of  the  buds  uninjured,  while,  on  those  in  other  places,  there  is 
not  one  live  fruit  bud.  1  notice  that  in  the  most  elevated  and  expos- 
ed situations  they  buffer  less  than  in  protected  places.  I  trust  some 
of  vour  able  rorrespondents  will  give  us  their  ideas  upon  this  subject. 
— T.  Hancocky  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1840. 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

The  Indian  Chrysanthemum  is  spoken  of,  as  being  forced  into  an 
early  and  premature  bloom,  and  in  this  condition  exhibited  before  the 
Pans  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  months  of  May  and  July, 
(Vol.  VI.,  p.  70.)  Justice  to  an  ingenious  and  excellent  florist,  well 
known  to  every  amateur  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  demands  the  right 
of  a  previous  rlnim  to  this  discovery;  the  more  especially  as  the  suIh 
ject  was  not  the  slow  expanding  Indian,  but  the  early  autonmal  vari- 
ety of  the  Chinese  chrysanthemum.  The  Indian  chrysanthemum  is 
the  most  tardy  of  this  group  of  plants,  in  producing  its  bloom.  It 
seerns  to  require  a  higher  temperature  than  its  co-species.  Mid- 
winter usually  occurs  before  its  pretty  golden  or  white  globular  blos- 
soms enliven  the  green-house.  Plants  struck  late  from  cuttings,  or 
retarded  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  green-house,  we  have  no  doubt 
might  be  made  to  produce  fine  flowers  at  a  very  advanced  period  be- 
yond their  regular  time,  by  having  on  hand  a  corps  du  reserve  to  in- 
troduce into  the  hot-house,  or  to  receive  the  acceleration  of  increased 
heat  towards  spring. 

Something  like  ten  years  since,  we  were  most  kindly  presented 
with  a  beautiful  plant  of  Chinese  chrysanthemum,  we  think  it  was 
the  YRriety  paper  white,  in  full  and  most  luxuriant  bloom  in  »he  month 
of  May.  It  was  one  of  several,  struck  late  the  previous  iMi^tumn 
from  cuttings,  and  grown  during  the  winter  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  green-house.  The  donor  and  cultivator  was 
Mr.  D.  Haggerston,  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  splendid  conserva- 
tory and  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Cushing,  Wutertown,  then,  in  a 
course  of  experiments  on  the  culture  of  the  foreign  vine  in  the  open 
air,  at  the  Vineyard  on  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown.  From  the  perfect 
success  of  this  interesting  experiment,  we  see  no  obvious  difficulty  in 
flowering  the  Itidian  chrysanthemum,  and  presume  that  a  similar 
course  would  produce  the  same  result. 

It  would  be  well  to  add,  for  the  information  of  some  of  your  read- 
ers not  familiar  with  descriptive  botany,  that  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
chrysanthemums  are  distinct  species.  The  former  is  a  very  stnall 
group,  viz.  the  original  type  with  yellow  flowers,  and  its  variety  with 
white.  The  style  of  growth  is  peculiar.  The  foliage  is  more  com- 
pact, and  of  a  dnrk  rich  green.  The  height  is  moderate.  The  flow- 
ers are  more  umbelled,  on  stiff  peduncles.  Each  blossom  is  small, 
nearly  globular,  and  the  contour  of  inflorescence  like  the  double  fever- 
fuS^f  (Pyr^thrum  parthdnium  fl.  pi.)    Being  a  late  bloomer^  it  in  sel- 
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dom  grown,  unless  by  the  more  curious  in  plants:  the  ordinary  tem-  ' 
perature  of  the  green-house  being  insufficient  to  expand  its  buds. 
The  finest  we  have  ever  seen  were  under  the  culture  of  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell, superintendent  of  Mount  Auburn.  No  one  who  ever  saw  both 
kind.4,  the  yellow  and  white  well  grown,  who  would  not  adnnire  its 
rare  beauty. 

Of  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  those 
known  in  England  and  this  country,  in  the  year  1835,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  this  Magazine,  (pp.  138,  146.)  Since, 
many  new  and  beautiful  American  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  a 
Mr.  Kilvington,  of  Philadelphia,  and  offered  for  sale  by  Mackenzie 
&  Buchanan,  florists  of  that  city.  We  have  seen  none  of  them,  but 
we  believe  that  they  are  the  first  plants  of  the  sort  ever  reared  from 
the  seed  in  this  country. 

The  chrvsanthemum,  like  other  florist's  flowers,  seems  to  have  bad 
Its  day.  Fashion  may,  perhaps,  again  introduce  it  to  general  notice, 
and  restore  it  to  that  rank,  which  it  deservedly  holds  as  the  beauty  of 
the  declinini;  year. — Justicia  Fiat. 

Jnformation  xoanted  ! — The  Standing  Committee  on  Flowers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  awarded,  not  long  since,  two  of 
the  three  prizes  offered  as  premiums  by  T.  Lee,  Esq., on  native  flow- 
ers. By  referring  to  the  conditions  as  published  in  Vol.V.,  p.  157,  *^For 
the  best  exhihition  during  the  season  at  their  hall,  of  the  native  plants 
of  New  England,  wherever  growUy^^  &c.  what  dues  wherever  grown 
signify.^  If  it  implies  cultivation^  we  fear  the  distribution  of  the  priz- 
es was  unauthorized.  He  who  grows  a  f)lant,  or  n  plant  growny  are 
horticultural  terms,  implying  culture.  If  this,  the  technical  meaning, 
was  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  who  instituted  the  prizes,  we  could 
point  out  one,  and  one  only,  who  has  fulfilled  the  spirit  if  not  the  let- 
ter of  the  supposed  intention  of  a  measure,  calculated  <<to  bring  into 
cultivation  'native  plants,'  the  pride  of  our  woods  and  meadows — so 
justly  valued  abroad,  and  so  long  neglected  at  home.".^ 


Art.  IV.    JdoiMchuietti  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday^  Feb,  l$t,  1S40, ^Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer, 
several  handsome  specimens  of  apples,  as  follows: — Baldwin,  old 
pearmain,  old  Nonsuch,  Newton  pippin,  Rhode  Island  greening,  rus- 
set, and  the  Wales,  (the  latter  much  resembling  the  Baldwin  in  ap- 
pearance, hut  a  difiTerent  anple;  its  origin  is  unknown.)  Also,  Catil- 
lac,  and  old  Iron  pears.  From  E.  M.  Kichards,  fine  specimens  of 
the  Pomme  d'Api  or  Lady  apple,  and  Glout  raorceaux,  and  L'Echas- 
serie  pears,  the  latter  excellent. 

Feb,  9th. — Exhibited,  Fruits:  From  R.  Mannimr,  specimens  of 
Easter  Beurr^  pears.  From  William  Oliver,  beautiful  j»pecimens  of 
the  Echasserie  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  three  kinds  of  reil  winter 
apples,  names  and  origin  unknown.  From  Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  specimens  of  a  large,  handsome,  red,  sweet  apple:  ihey 
were  the  produce  of  a  natural  tree,  which  yielded,  the  past  year,  thir- 
ty bushels  of  apples.  Mr.  Manning  thinks  it  will  provi  to  lie  one  of 
the  most  valuable  winter  fruits.  Dr.  Bull  has  kimlly  offered  to  send 
scions  of  this  apple  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty. [We  hope  our  correspondent,  when  he  semis  in  the  scions,  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tree,  if  it 
ean  be  easily  ascertaiDed.~JSJ.] 
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The  standing  committee  on  frnits,  and  the  standing  committee  oa 
▼effetables,  have  awarded  premiums  for  the  year  1839,  as  fullowA. 
rruitii:  The  committee  on  truits  award  thefullowing  premiums:— 
Pears — For  the  best  summer  pears,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  a 

premium  of 95  00 

For  the  best  autumn  pears,  to  Mr.  Richard  Ward,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  wiuter  pears,  to  Mr.  E.  Vose,  president  of 

the  society,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Apples — For  the  best  summer  apples,  to  £.  M.  Richards,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  autumn  apples,  to  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.Warren, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  winter  apples,  to  Dr.  Amos  Holbrook,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

Cherries— For  the  best  cherries,  to  Mr.  E.  Vose,  a  prem.  of    5  00 
Peaches — For  the  liest  peaches,  (open  culture,)  to  Mrs.  Big- 

elow,  a  gratuity  of 5  00 

For  the  best  [Nsaches,  (under  glass,)  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen , 

a  gratuity  of 5  00 

Plums — For  the  best  plums,  to  Mr.  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  premi- 
um of  .        .    5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  a  gratuity  of   .     5  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  Mr.  R.  Manniiii^,  a  i^rntuiry  of      .     5  00 
Apricots — For  the  best  apricots,  to  the  Hon.  John  Welles,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

Nectarines — For  the  best  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mason, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

Quinces — For  the  best  quinces,  to  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

Grapes — For  the  best  foreign  grapes,  grown  under  glass,  to 

Mr.  Otis  Johnson,  a  premium  of        .         .        .        .  10  00 
For  the  best  foreign  grnpes,  open  culture,  to  Benjamin 

Guild,  Esq.,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Gooseberries — For  the  best  desert  gooseberries,  to  Mr.  John 

Hovey,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Raspberries — For  the  best  raspberries,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ma- 
son, a  premium  of 5  00 

Strawberries — For  the  best  strawberries)  to  Messrs.  Hovey 

%L  Co.,  a  premium  of 6  00 

Currants — For  the  best  currants,  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Williams,  a 

premium  of 3  00 

Melons — For  the  best  pair  watermelons,  to  Mr.  John  Hill, 

a  gratuity  of S  00 

For  the  best  muskmelons,  to  Mr.  E.  Voi>e,  a  prem.  of  .     3  00 
For  the  Committee,  E,  M.  Michards,  Chairman. 

Vegetables: — The  vegetable  committee  on  premiums,  for  1839,  re- 
port as  follows: — 

Asparagus — None  exhibited. 

Beans — Large  Lima,  two  quarts  shelled,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren, a  premium  of S  00 

Earliest  and  best  Dwarf,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  pre- 
mium of      .  . 2  00 

Broc(4i — Earliest  and  best,  four  heads,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 

a  premium  of 3  00 

Beets — ^Twelve  roots,  to  A.  D.  Williamsi  a  premium  of     •    2  00 
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CabVapres — Best  six  beads,  to  A.  D.  Williams,  a  premium  of    2  00 

Carrots — Twelve  roots  to  A.  D.  Williams,  a  premium  of    .     2  00 

CauHflawers — No  premium. 

Cuounibers — Best  pair,  before   first  Saturday  in  July,   to 

•J«  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  premium  of    .        •        .        .     4  00 

Celery — Two  roots,  do  premium. 

Corn—^For  boiling,  no  premium. 

Lettuoe — Finest  six  in  tbe  season,  to  John  Hovey,  a  premi- 
um of         . 2  00 

Peas — Earliest  and  best,  one  peck  to  R.  Howe,  a  premium 

of 4  00 

PdtKfoes — None  exhibited. 

Onions — None  exhibited. 

Rhu1)arb — Best  specimens,  to  S.  Pond,  a  premium  of       .    3  00 

Squitshes — Summer,  none  exhibited. 

Winter,  largest  and  best  pair,  to  J.  French,  jr.  a  prem.  of    3  00 

Tomatoes — Finest  specimens,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  pre- 
mium of 3  00 

TTbe^ommittee  also  award  the  following  premiums  and  i;r>ituitie.<: — 

'So  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  for  a  fine  large  squash,  a  gratuity  of    3  00 

To  S.  Blake,  for  a  fine  large  squash,  a  grutuiry  of        .         .     3  00 

To  J.  French,  Jr.,  for  fine  Marrow  and  Lima  squashes,  a 

premium  of 3  00 

'To  J.  Prince,  Esq.,  for  specimens  of  Brussels  sprouts,  a 

premium  of        .        • 2  00 

'To  C.  R.  Lowell,  Esq.,  for  specimens  of  egg  plants,  a  gra- 
tuity of 2  00 

To  G.  W.  Steams,  Esq.,  for  fine  specimens  of  forced  cu- 
cumbers, a  gratuity  of 4  00 

The  committee  regret  that  so  little  interest  has  been  manifested  the 
npast  season,  in  this  important  part  of  the  Society's  labors;  but  true  it 
{18,  that  during  the  whole  season,  there  were  but  few  exhibitions  of 
fvegetables,  and  those  few  were  but  from  a  small  portion  of  the 
•members  of  the  Society,  who  have  heretofore  been  ever  ready  to  ex- 
ibibit  their  zeal  in  promoting  its  interest. 

The  commitee  would  notice,  with  approbation,  tbe  fine  specimens 
•of  squashes,  of  the  varieties  marrow^  crook-neck^  Limay  and  ValpO' 
^aiso,  exhibited  by  E.  H.  Derby,  J.  French,  and  S.  Blnke,  E^qrs.,  at 
^he  annual  exhibition;  and  they  hope  to  see  more  of  those  valuable 
varieties  the  coming  season. 

The  Rohan  potatoei,  exhibited  by  tbe  Hon.  John  Lowell,  were 
la  very  superior  specimen,  and  the  finest  known  to  have  been  grown 
4he  present  season. 

The  Brutsels  tprouti,  by  John  Prince,  Esq.,  were  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice;  they  were  yery  fine,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  valua- 
ble production  of  the  vegetable  garden,  should  be  more  extensively 
cultivated. 

The  Giant  celery,  exhibited  by  W.  L.  Rushton,  Esq.,  of  New 
Tork,  deserves,  also,  marked  notice;  it  was  as  fine  as  bus  ever  been 
^exhibited  at  the  Society's  rooms. 

.  The  £f(g  plants,  by  C.  R.  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  three  varieties,  were 
large,  and  finely  shaped,  and  uncommonly  beautiful  specimens.  It  is 
desirable  that  exertions  should  be  made  to  produce  this  luxury  in 
more  abundance. 

The  committee  cannot  leave  this  report,  without  earnestly  inviting 
those  members,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  important  department  of 
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the  kitchen  c^arden,  to  greater  exertions  the  coming  season;  and  es- 
pecially to  forwanliug  to  the  exhibitiuiis  of  the  Society,  more  nume- 
rous .specimen;^  of  ve^et<ihles,  in  onler  that  its  Ubord,  devoted  to  this 
objuct,  riiay  reflect  equal  credit  upon  it,  as  to  the  other  leading  branch- 
es of  cultivation,  which  engage  its  prominent  attention.  Respectful- 
ly submitted. — James  L.  L.  F.  fKarr^n,  Chairman, 


Art.  v.    Faneuil  HaU  Market. 


Roots,  Tuberg,  ^e. 
Potatoes: 

Chenangoes,  \  P^J  Jj,'J^[; 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  biuli. 
Turnipo: 

Cotninon,  per  bushel, 

Kubi  Baga,  per  busbel, . . . 
Onions: 

White,  per  bushel, 

Re.l,|)er  bunch 

White,  per  bunch, 

Yitllow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  burihcl, 

Parsnips,  |X)r  bushel 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

ShallotA,  per  pound, 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 

CabbagM,  Salads,  ^e. 

Cabba^s,  per  doxeo : 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoii,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

CelerVf  per  root: 

Common, ...   

Bailey*s  Giant,.. 

Spinach,  per  half  peck. .... 
Dandelions,  per  half  peck. . 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs, 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sa^e,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch, ..... 


From 

$  ct«. 


25 
50 
03 
50 
00 
25 
00 

37i 
31k 

00 

8 

2 
62 
50 
60 
62i 
10 
12 
20 
12 


87 
75 
60 
121 
20 
6 
50 

6 
10 
12. 

60' 


60 

17 

6 

6 

3 


To 

3cu. 

I  50 
I  25 


1  59 

2  50 

60 
60 

60 
4 
3 

75 

62^ 
75 
12 
20 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


From 


To 


60 

oo 

75 
25 
25 
10 
75 

8 
12 
17 


20 

12 

12 

6 


Squashes,  per  cwt: 

Winter  crook  neck, 2  60 

Autumnal  Marrow, 4  00 

Canada  crook  neck, 13  00 

Westlndias '8  00 


$  cts.  $  cts. 


Pumpkins,  each. 


20 


Fruits, 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  J  P*''  |^7*1"  ' 
'   (  per  bushel,. . 

«-"-l^;K.::::;t 

ftadwiiujp""}»7'---,f 

'5  per  bushel,. . .  1 

N.  Y.  pippin.  I  p;^-^» 

Grrenings,  per  barrel. . . . 

Pearmains,  per  barrel, .... 

Sweet,  |)er  barrel, 

Lady  Apples,  per  bushel,. 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears: 

St.  Germain,. per  doz 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peck. 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

Malaga, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pineapples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each 

Chestnuts,  per  tjushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound, 

FiU)erts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb.. . 


60 
00 
50 
50 
00 
60 
00 
60 
60 
00 
00 
00 

60 


2  00 


17 
50 
20 

25 

S7i 
25 
6 
00 
76 


3  00 
6  00 
3  60 
8  60 
26 


3  00 
8  75 

4  60 

3  60 

4  00 

3  60 
3  60 

9 

1  00 

2  60 


20 

4  00 

25 


60 

371 

6 

4  60 

2  00 


4 
4 

6k 


6 


Remarks. — A  mild  month,  compared  with  January,  has  had  a 
most  favorable  effect  upon  the  market;  many  articles,  of  which  the 
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supply  was  growing  short,  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  hare  been 
broti<;ht  in  more  freely,  mid  the  stock  kept  well  l'ep]eni^^he(l. 

The  stock  of  potatoeR,  though  somewhat  reduced  at  the  time 
of  our  last  report,  has  been  made  good  by  recent  arrivals  of 
some  eastern  cargoes ;  Long  reds  are  brought  in  from  the  vicini- 
ty; the  warm  weather  of  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  nifarding  a  fine 
opportunity  for  thi.H  oliject;  Eastports  are  nearly  gone,  and  now 
have  reached  their  highest  rate:  Sweet  are  about  gone,  only  some 
small  and  inferior  lots  remaining.  Common  Turnips,  of  good  qual- 
ity, have  become  firmer,  and,  generally,  a  little  advancement  in 
{>nce  has  been  asked.  White  Onions  ^scarce;  other  sorts  remarka- 
)ly  abundant.  Radishes,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  of  January,  did 
Dot  come  forward  very  fast,  but  the  prospect  now  is  of  a  great  sup- 
ply. In  Cabbages,  no  alteration;  the  stock  fair  and  demand  good. 
Cauliflowers  nearly  gone.  Lettuce  is  not  yet  large,  but  is  of  good 
quality;  it  will  be  abundant  soon.  Celery  very  scarce-  Spinach 
plentiful:  it  is  now  gathered  from  the  open  ground,  and  the  fine  wea- 
ther has  brought  it  forward  rapidly.  Dandelions  of  cultivated  growth 
command  our  quotations,  and  they  sell  well.  Squashes  are  mostly 
gone;  for  what  few  that  are  good  remain,  from  four  to  six  cents  are 
demanded;  one  small  lot  of  West  Indias  has  arrived. 

Apples  continue  to  advance,  particularly  Baldwins  and  russetts; 
the  demand  appears  to  be  tolerably  good,  and  all  sorts  are  a  shade 
higher;  Dried  apples  sell  well  at  our  quotations.  The  only  pear 
now  remaining,  is  the  old  baking  variety;  all  eatable  kinds  are  gone. 
Grapes  the  same  as  our  last.  Cranberries  have  still  further  advanc- 
ed, and  there  is  bi^t  a  small  supply  on  hand.  Arrivals  of  Sicily  and 
Haviina  oranges  have  furnished  an  abundance.  No  fine  pine-apples 
in  the  market.  Chestnuts  continue  scarce  and  high.  Of  Walnuts  a 
fair  supply  and  demand.— JVI.  T.,  Feb.  26, 1840. 


Art.  VL     Obituary  Notice. 

Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27ih  of  January,  1840,  Francis  S, 
Wiggina^  Esq-,  late  editor  of  the  Farmer^s  Ca6me/,and  more  recent- 
ly of  the  American  Farmer^a  Companion,  (noticed  at  p  66,)  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age.  The  following  notice  of  his  death  we  gather 
from  the  American  Farmer^s  Companion,  "Mr.  Wiirgins  had,  for 
several  years,  struggled  against  a  flattering  but  fatal  disease,  and, 
during  this  time,  continued  to  labor  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance, 
whirh  often  astonished  those  who  witnessed  his  exertions.  He  edited 
the  "J^eehanics^  Regit ter,^^  ^^Farmers^  Cabinet,"  **Ladies^  Garland," 
and  ** Philadelphia  Reporter,"  besides  preparing  a  valuable  atrricul- 
tural  work,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  from  which  it 
is  hope<l  his  bereaved  widow  will  tierive  some  emolument.  He  was 
many  years  engaged  in  compiling  a  Chronolojry,  which,  as  far  as  com- 
pleted, it  is  presumed,  will  be  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language.  Mr.  Wiggin's  station  as  editor,  eniilded  him 
to  procure  a  great  variety  of  periodicals,  from  which  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  selecting  articles  of  permanent  utility,  which  were 
classified  and  preserved  in  scrap  books,  thus  condensing  a  mass  of  in- 
formation on  various  subjects,  which  afiford  a  most  valuable  refer- 
ence."— (^9merican  Farmer^ a  Companion,) 

Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  three  years,  the  agricultural  com- 
muaity  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three  of  its  most  use- 
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M  meTnbera,  T.  O.  Fessenden,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Judj^e  Buel,  of  Al- 
bany, nnd  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Philadelphia,  each   of  them  editors  of 
journals  devoled   to  agriculture.     Mr.  Wiggins   was  a  good  writer, 
and  his  journal  evinced  great  labor  and  devotion  Co  the  subject  on 
which  it  Was  designed  to  treat* 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    MARCH. 

Chape  vines  will  now  be  pusthing  their  buds  in  the  irreen-hoosey 
and  care  shmild  be  taken  that  they  are  not  allowed,  if  fruit  bearing 
vines,  to  do  so  unevenly:  timely  precaution  may  save  much  loss  of 
fruit.  Tie  up  the  shoots  carefully,  and  if  the  borders  are  enriched, 
or  forked  over,  let  it  be  well  done. 

Peach  trees  in  pots  may  now  be  brought  into  the  green-house,  or, 
towards  the  bitter  part  of  the  month,  may  be  forwarded  by  placing 
them  in  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  and  protecting  them  at  night,  if  there 
is  danger  of  frost. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  removed  afler  the  30th,  if  the  weather^  is  mild 
and  frost  well  out. 

Scions  should  now  be  cut,  if  wanted. 

Baspberry  bushes  and  scrape  vines  should  be  uncovered  nOer  the  30tb. 

Gooseberry  beds  should  \ye  dug  and  manured  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, before  they  commence  growing. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  commence  making  their  new  wood;  water  abnn- 
duntly,  and  if  any  need  potting,  let  it  be  done  immediately-  Shade  the 
plants  from  the  hot  sun,  and  syringe  the  plants  at  least  twice  a  week. 

•Azaleas  will  now  be  flowering;  give  them  plenty  of  water. 

Dahlias,  already  started  in  pots,  bad  better  be  shifted  into  the  next 
size. 

Heath  and  Epacris  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in  with  success.  See 
Mr.  Towne's  article,  (V.  p.  376.) 

Cactuses  which  show  their  flower  buds  prominently,  should  be  duly 
watered,  and  they  will  soon  expand  their  flowers. 

Geraniums  will  need  care;  fumigate  the  house  if  the  aphis  trouble 
the  plants. 

Gladiolus  floribundus,  natalensis,  <$*e.  may  now  be  potted  for  early 
flowerinjr. 

Treoirana  coceinea, — Plants,  potted  last  month,  should  be  shiAed 
into  the  next  size. 

Verbenas  will  need  repotting. 

Annual  seeds ^  such  as  coxcombs,  balsams,  &c.  may  be  sown  in  bot- 
bed.s  for  early  flowering.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  garden  in 
good  condition,  clarkias,  larkspurs,  &c.  should  be  sown  the  last  part 
of  March  in  the  open  ground. 

Hyacinth  and  tulip  beds  should  be  partially  uncovered,  and  if  the 
weather  is  very  pleas'int,  wholly  so. 

Herbaceous  plants,  protected  by  a  covering,  should  have  it  removed 
the  last  part  of  the  month. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  plants  will  need  some  hillin:;  up;  keep  up  a  good  beat 
by  linings,  and  be  careful  to  set  the  fruit  if  any  shows. 

Celery,  egg  plant,  and  tomato  seeds  may  be  6owq  this  month  for  an 
early  crop. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Pomological  Jfotices;  or,  MHcu  of  new  and  9th 
perior  varieties  of  fruitSy  tporthy  of  general  cuUivaiion, 
1.  JSotiees  of  several  Pears  and  other  fruits.  By  J.  M. 
Ives,  Salem,  Mass.  2.  Account  of  a  nets  seedling  Peach. 
By  T.  Hahcock,  Burlington,  N.  J.  3.  ^oticee  of  several 
new  Fruits.     By  the  Editor. 

I  observed,  in  a  late  number  of  your  excellent  Magazine 
of  Horticulture,  (p.  43,)  an  article  enumerating  some  of  the 
more  recently  introduced  fruits;  among  the  new  pears  was  one 
called  the  Michaux,  which  you  observed  in  my  garden,  upon 
the  tree,  during  the  past  fall,  and  noticed,  at  that  time,  in  an 
article  upon  the  gardens  in  this  vicinity.  As  you  have  express- 
ed a  desire  that  I  would  give  you  some  account  of  this  new 
variety,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  wishes;  and  while  do- 
ing so,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  altogether  uninter- 
esting to  those  who  are  forming  a  collection  of  fruits,  to  take 
off  some  hasty  notes,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing upon  an  interlined  copy  of  Manning's  Book  of  Fruits:  for 
in  making  up  a  collection  of  fruits,  particularly  of  pears,  many 
things  are  to  be  considered;  such,  ior  instance,  as  the  uniform 
and  general  character  of  the  fruit,  from  year  to  year — ^its  fruit- 
fulness — ^the  kind  of  stock — and  the  soil  and  exposure  of  the 
various  kinds. 

It  is  better,  I  am  convinced,  as  says  one,  *Ho  limit  the  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  for  certainly  the  rage  for  multiplying  them,  and 
of  having  a  numerous  collection,  has  too  much  prevailed  of 
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late.  It  were  better  to  be  contented  with  a  few  good  kinds, 
that  produce  well  in  most  seasons,  than  to  plant  many  sorts 
(even  of  those  reckoned  the  finest)  for  the  sake  of  variety,  of 
which  a  crop  is  obtained,  perhaps  once  in  three  or  seven  years." 
As  the  following  is  but  the  experience  of  the  two  last  seasons, 
and  my  soil  is  of  rather  a  dry,  sandy  loam,  with  a  substratum  of 
clay,  although  pretty  well  enriched  with  mucle-bed  and  leach 
ashes,  it  cannot  be  expected  but  that  allowances  should  be 
made  for  these  circumstances. 

Pears. — The  following  are  the  kinds  which  have  fruited: — 

Petit  Muscat. — Ripened  in  1838,  from  26th  to  30th  July. 
Spicy. 

Madeleine. — In  dry,  sandy  loam;  fruit  small  and  poor. 

Bloodgood. — Fruited  finely  on  small  trees;  color  cinnamon 
russet.  Received  from  Prince  &  Sons,  of  Flushing,  L.  I., 
for  the  early  Beurr6.     A  fine  flavored  fruit. 

Bartlett. — Occasionally  uncertain;  fruit  on  some  trees,  in 
1838,  worthless. 

Julienne. — In  1836,  a  small  crop,  and  good.  In  1839, 
large  crop,  and  worthless. 

Dearborn^M  Seedling. — More  delicate,  thin  skinned,  and 
higher  flavored,  than  any  other  early  pear;  fruit  good  size  upon 
quince  stock. 

CufAin^.— Small  bearer  in  1838  and  '39. 

Green  Pear  of  Yair. — Juicy,  slightly  astringent;  second 
rate. 

Johonnot. — High  flavored;  in  eating  but  a  few  days;  signs 
of  cracking. 

Andrews. — Good  fruit,  constant  bearer;  makes  long  shoots 
in  rich  land;  fruit  apt  to  blow  off. 

Belle  Lucrative, — This  fine  fruit,  upon  two  trees,  all  blew 
off  in  1838  and  '39,  the  stem  being  long  and  slender. 

Long  Oreen. — This  fine  old  variety  shows  no  symptoms  of 
blight,  as  yet. 

Harvard, — Uncertain;  exceedingly  apt  to  rot  at  the  core, 
and  differing;  greatly  in  quality  from  year  to  year. 

Raymona. — This  fine  fruit  has  become  not  worthy  of  culti- 
vation upon  standards.  Tree  feeble  in  its  growth;  bad  bearer; 
shows  evidence  of  decay. 

Beurre  Bobc, — Received  from  France,  under  the  name  of 
Bo3c.  This  was  decidedly  the  best  fruit  of  1838,  with  me: 
it  was  grown  on  the  quince. 

Gofto/.— This  fruit,  resembling  the  old  brown  Beurr6  in 
form  and  quality,  cracked  badly  in  1 838. 

Prinuse  of  Orange. — Not  a  good  bearer  upon  small  trees; 
fruit  second  rate. 
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Frederic  of  Wurtemburg, — Large  and  beautiful;  the  finest 
market  fall  pear  in  my  collection. 

J^apokon. — ^Requires  a  long  season  to  mature.  Ripened 
in  1838,  but  not  in  1839. 

Bleecker^s  Meadow. — Good  bearer;  fine  fruit;  holds  upon 
the  tree  well;   worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Beurri  IHeL — Fine  quality,  but  apt  to  crack. 

Passe  Colmar. — Seldom  matures  its  fruit  upon  standards^ 
but  fine  and  a  great  bearer  upon  the  quince. 

Lewis. — This  fruit  was  small  in  1838  and  '39,  and  but  sec- 
ond rate. 

Easter  Beurri. — This  pear  requires  a  long  season  to  mature 
its  fruit;  finer  upon  dwarfs  or  espaliers. 

Michaux. — This  new  Flemish  pear,  fruited  in  1839.  A 
specimen,  which  dropped  from  the  tree,  was  juicy  and  high 
flavored,  resembling  the  Napoleon;  the  form  oblong,  thick  at 
the  crown  and  stock;  ripens  late  in  the  fall. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing French  trees,  or  importing  trees  from  the  French  nursery- 
men, I  would  note  the  following,  which  have  proved  syno- 
nymes  in  my  collection: — Beurre  d'Aremburg  has, proved  to 
be  the  Glout  morceau;  Poire  melon,  the  Beurri  Die);  Berga- 
motte  d'£t6,  the  Summer  Frankreal;  Poire  d'Ananas,  the  St. 
Ghislain;  Beurr6  Penticoste,  and  Doyenne  d'hiver,  the  Easter 
Beurr6;  Vailed,  and  St.  Sampson,  the  Jargonelle;  Citron  des 
Carmes,  the  Prince's  Sugar;  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  the  brown  Be- 
urri. Many  such  errors  occur  among  the  nurserymen  of  this 
country,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  confusion  is,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Manning's  practice  of  cutting  buds  or  grafts,  only 
from  such  trees  as  have  produced  fruit,  and  are  proved  to  be 
true. 

Plums. — The  following  plums  are  briefly  noticed. 

Princess  Imperial  Gage. — This  and  the  Jenkinson's  Impe- 
rial, which  I  received  from  the  nursery  of  Buel  &  Wilson, 
Albany,  are  identical. 

Cruger^s  Seedling. — This  showy  scarlet  plum,  of  the  size 
of  the  old  green  Gage,  and  a  great  bearer,  was  originated  by  a 
Mr.  Cruger,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet, 
and  of  a  good  flavor,  ripening  from  September  to  October. 
The  fruit  is  less  liable  to  rot  upon  the  tree  than  any  other  va- 
riety in  my  collection. 

fVhite  Sweet  Damson. — This  seedling  plum  is  a  great  bear- 
er, ripening,  in  succession,  from  the  first  of  September  to  the 
last  of  October,  and  although  not  of  high  flavor,  is  still  sweet, 
and  its  bearing  early  renders  it  worthy  of  cultivation.  Origi- 
nated somewhere  in  Essex  county. 
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Cherries. —  fVhitt  Bigarr$au. — This,  although  a  first* 
rate  fruit,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  rot  upon  the  tree,  particalar* 
ly  if  exposed  to  rain  at  the  time  of  ripening. 

The  Black  Tartarian  is  the  best  of  all  the  Tarieties  I  bave^ 
as  yet,  fruited. 

Jlfanntn^'f  Fine  Red. — A  fine  new  seedling  cherry,  raised 
from  the  stone  of  the  white  Bigarreau,  which  1  have  called 
Manning's  Fine  Red.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
leaves  and  beautiful  growth;  the  fruit  is  of  a  fine  sprightly  fla* 
▼or;  flesh  firm;  has  borne  for  two  years  past  well;  not  sub- 
ject to  rot  at  the  time  of  ripening,  which  is  a  great  objection 
to  its  parent,  the  Bigarreau,  as  also  to  many  other  fine  varie- 
ties. It  ripens  in  July,  about  a  fortnight  earlier  tban  the  black 
Tartarian,  remaining  upon  the  tree  in  a  sound  state  for  some 
time.  I  consider  it  a  very  desirable  sort  for  the  market,  par- 
ticularly as  from  its  large  foliage,  or  some  other  cause,  I  have 
found  it  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  birds. 

Apples. — Red  Doctor. — This  fruit  was  small  and  indiffer- 
ent; bad  bearer. 

Peaches. — Heath  Clingstone  Peach. — This  froit  and  the 
Lemon  Clingstone  rarely  ripens  in  the  open  air  with  us»— - 
J.  M.  Ivesy  Salem,  Ftb.,  1840. 

[We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
opinions  of  Mc.  Ives,  in  relation  to  the  fruits  he  has  cultivated* 
They  prove,  conclusively,  that,  in  peculiar  soils  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  the  habits  and  general  character  of  many 
varieties  of  fruits  essentially  vary.  We  hope  that  other  culti- 
vators, who  have  had  the  same  experience,  will  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  their  experiments.  A  comparison  of  their  notes  will 
lead  to  results,  which  will  be  of  much  importance  to  all  cul- 
tivators of  fruits.  Mr.  Ives  will  receive  our  thanks  for  the 
above,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  continue  to  give  us  any  inform- 
ation which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  forming  collections 
of  fruits. — Ed.] 

JfeiD  Seedling  Peach. — We  have  a  very  fine  new  seedling 
peach  here:  the  tree  has  produced  fruit  the  past  season.  The 
peach  is  rather  large,  in  shape  like  the  Morris  white,  but  does 
not  ripen  until  about  the  25th  of  September.  It  is  a  free 
stone,  and  the  highest  flavored  peach  I  have  tasted  at  that 
season.     It  has  occasionally  a  faint  blush  next  the  sun. 

•Spplee. — I  find,  in  looking  over  some  of  the  fruit  cata- 
logues of  the  nurserymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,that  I  have 
several  varieties  of  apples,  not  included  in  their  collections , 
or  I  if  included,  under  names  which  are  not  known  here.    As 
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a  list  of  them  may  be  interesting  to  some  cultivators,  I  give 
you  the  following: — Sheepnoseor  Bullock  pippin,  white  Seek- 
no-further,  Maiden's  Blush,  Cider  apple,  Monmouth  or  Red- 
cheek  pippin,  Roman  Stem,  Kaighn's  Spitzemberg,  Wine- 
sap,  Tewkesbury,  Winter  Blush,  and  Hagloe  crab.  AH  these 
are  equal  to  any  apples,  in  cultivation,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Should  I  have  apples  of  the  above  kinds,  and  perhaps 
some  other  varieties,  the  coming  summer  and  fall,  1  intend 
sending  you  some  specimens  for  inspection. —  T.  Hancock^ 
BurKngton,  JV\  J.,  Feb.  1840. 

We  have  already  enumerated  several  varieties  of  pears  and 
plums,  which  we  have  observed  noticed  by  pomological  au- 
thors, and  others,  in  foreign  Magazines.  We  now  annex  a 
few  notices  of  some  other  fruits,  which  we  have  seen  men- 
tioned in  the  reports  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in 
the  Gardener^a  Magazine^  or  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  same 
work. 

JBtt(/ner'f  October  Morello  Cherry. — Exhibited  from  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticuhural  Society.  Mr.  Thompson 
remarks,  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  va- 
riety after  which  it  is  named,  it  bears  abundantly  as  a  standard, 
OD  which  it  will  hang  several  weeks  later  than  the  Morello. 

Tke  late  Duke  Cherry  1$  recommended  very  highly  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  being  a  most  valuable  late  variety. 

The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apph  is  mentioned  as  a  hand- 
some autumnal  variety,  covered,  like  a  plum,  with  a  white 
bloom. 

The  Swuney  Mmpareil  apple. — Specimens  of  this  variety 
were  exhibited  as  late  as  June  5th,  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  quite  acid  enough  for  kitchen  use.  It  is  considered,  that 
its  claim,  as  one  of  the  longest  keepers,  is  fully  proved. 

JV*etf  Seedling  Stratpberries. — Mr.  Myatt,  the  grower  of  that 
fine  strawberry,  Myatt's  seedling  pine,  has  produced  three 
more  seedlings,  which  he  presented  for  exhibition  before  the 
London  Horticuhural  Society  last  year.  No  remark  is  made 
about  their  merit,  but  we  presume  they  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  his  new  pine.  We  shall  notice  them  again,  if  we  find  any 
account  of  their  character. 

Cannon  Hall  Muscat  grape. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
variety,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  English  cultivators.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  last  season, 
a  noble  bunch  was  presented  for  exhibition,  and  the  specimen 
shown  ^^fully  established  the  claim  of  this  valuable  variety,  to 
be  placed  on  a  level,  in  point  of  excellence,  with  the  Muscat, 
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of  Alexandria."  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Breese,  wbo  raised 
the  specimen,  it  even  excels  that  variety,  as  it  is  earlier,  and 
has  but  one  stone  in  a  berry.  At  the  duke  of  Devonshire's^ 
at  Chats  worth,  Mr.  Paxton  has  one  vinery  completely  filled 
with  this  favorite  variety.  It  is  figured  in  the  Tran$aeHon$ 
of  the  Society^  Vol.  I.,  New  Series,  p-  169,  fig.  6. 

JUr,  MofuyU  Seedling  Grapes^  of  which  considerable  has 
been  said,  and  which  have  been  recommended  to  cultivators 
as  superior  varieties,  are  stated,  by  a  writer  in  the  Gardener^e 
JUagazine^  who  has  examined  them  carefully,  to  be  merely 
synonymes  of  old  kinds,  or,  if  not  synonymes,  so  nearly  re- 
sembling some  old  varieties,  as  to  render  them  scarcely  worth 
being  kept  distinct.  The  Muscat  EshcoUata  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  on- 
ly perceptible  difference  between  vines  of  the  two  kinds, 
growing  in  the  same  house,  was  a  slightly  deeper  shade  of  yel- 
low; supposed  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and  not  a  perma- 
nent character:  the  fruit,  foliage,  and  wood,  perfectly  agree. 
The  EshcoUata  superba  appears  to  resemble  a  kind  known  as 
the  black  Raisin,  and,  possibly,  it  may  prove  identical  with  the 
red  Muscadel.  Money's  West's  St.  Peter's  is  the  same  as  one 
sold  by  the  late  Mr.  Money  as  the  Raisin  des  Carmes.  It  is 
a  good  variety,  worthy  of  growth,  the  berries  being  large  and 
thin  skinned.  All  these  grapes  of  Mr.  Money's  have,  we  be- 
lieve, been  introduced  into  some  of  the  amateur  gardens 
around  Boston,  and  we  have  deemed  this  information  as 
worthy  of  record,  in  order  that  those  who  possess  them  may 
ascertain  for  themselves,  whether  the  remarks  of  the  writer, 
who  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  grapes,  are  correct. 
Neither  of  Mr.  Money's  seedlings  had  been  proved  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  when  their  last  Cala^ 
logue  was  published. 

There  seems  to  be  much  confusion  in  the  nomenclatare  of 
grapes,  and  among  the  great  number  of  varieties  cultivated  in 
th^^umerous  graperies  and  gardens  around  Boston,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  there  appears  to  be  but  a  limited  number  of  dis- 
tinct sorts.  The  black  Hamburg,  so  generally  grown  and 
esteemed,  appears  to  differ  greatly  in  different  collections: 
last  season,  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  Belmont  Place,  Mr.  Hagger- 
ston  showed  us  some  vines,  which  produced  enormously  large 
clusters  and  large  berries,  while  others  in  the  same  bouse,  un- 
der precisely  the  same  treatment,  and  possessing  the  same 
advantages  for  growth,  ^c  appeared  quite  unlike,  from  the 
smaller  clusters  and  smaller  berries.  We  have  seen  the  same 
difference  in  other  collections,  not  only  in  the  black  Hamburgh^ 
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bat  in  other  varieties.  Such  confusion  is  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  those  who  are  just  planting  out  vines,  and  who  wish  to 
possess  only  the  most  valuable  kinds,  and  are  anxious  to  pre- 
serve them  true  to  the  name.  The  variety  may  possess  a 
resemblance,  and  may  be  a  good  grape,  but  after  three  or  four 
years'  labor,  to  find  one's  expectations  not  realized,  is  a  dis- 
appointment most  severely  fell.  We  are  in  hopes,  at  some 
future  time,  should  we  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  disseminate  information,  to  make  some  attempts  to 
red«jce  the  numerous  varieties  to  something  like  a  correct  no- 
menclature, and  by  collecting  all  the  synonymes,  remove  the 
c^use  of  such  repeated  disappointments  as  now  occur.  The 
grape  is  now  so  extensively  grown,  that  it  seems  important 
that  the  most  excellent  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  should 
be  readily  known,  and  readily  procured,  without  subjecting 
the  cultivator  to  repeated  tiouble  and  disappointment. 


Art.  II.     Descriptive  Notice  of  three  new  Verbenas. 
By  A  Philadelphia  Amateur. 

The  following  notice  of  three  new  verbenas,  seedlings, 
raised  by  Mrs.  Hibbert,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Lombard 
streets,  Philadelphia,  may  probably  be  worthy  a  situation  in 
your  Magazine.  They  are  plants  of  the  last  summer's  growth, 
and  now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Ferb^na  Pepperi,  which  bloomed  in  the  last  autumn. 

1.  Verbena  Pippcrx  is  a  free  bloomer,  erect  habit,  and 
vigorous  growth;  foliage  resembling  somewhat  the  incisa,  but 
larger.  The  corymbs  are  large,  and  the  blossom  of  a  crim- 
son maroon^  shaded  with  purple,  entirely  distinct  from  any 
other  variety,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation.  Named  in 
honor  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  whose  devoted  attention  to 
the  science  of  horticulture,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of 
the  trade  and  amateurs,  and  whose  well  conducted  green- 
houses are  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  our  city. 

2.  Verbena  HirsHx. — A  plant  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
erect  habit.  The  corymbs  large  and  persistent,  of  a  rich, 
clear,  rosy  purple.  The  flower,  in  size,  larger  than  incisa, 
which  it  slightly  resembles  in  general  appearance;  an  entirely 
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distinct  variety.     Named  in  honor  of  Henry  B.  Hirst,  Esq.i 

an  enterprising  horticulturist  and  seedsman,  of  our  city. 

3.  Verbena  igniscens. — An  entirely  distinct  and  superb 
variety.  The  foliage  small,  but  the  plant  of  erect  growth 
and  standing  habit.  The  flower  very  large,  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, glittering  scarlet,  and  the  corymb  very  full  and  persis- 
tent; twice  as  brilliant  as  th^  chamsdrifdlia,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  appearance,  and  much  larger  than  the  Tweediedna 
grandifl6ra:  as  yet,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it. 

A  Philadelphia  Amateur. 
Philadelphia^  Feb.  1840. 


Art.  hi.  On  the  cultivation  of  Annual  Flowers;  vfUh  a  de-^ 
scription  of  some  of  the  more  recently  introduced  species  and 
varieties^  and  a  list  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  kindi 
for  cultivation.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  first  volume  we  have  offered  several  articles  upon 
the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  more  choice  garden  annuals;  and 
in  our  subsequent  volumes  we  have  incidentally  noticed  many 
of  those  more  recently  introduced  into  our  collections;  our 
Floricultural  Notices,  which  have  been  given,  from  time  to 
time,  since  that  period,  have  embraced  most,  if  not  all,  the 
new  species  and  varieties  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 
These  notices,  however,  though  often  accompanied  with  brief 
hints  upon  their  growth  and  treatment,  have,  with  many  of  our 
readers,  been  overlooked,,  (and  there  are  many  who  have  nev- 
er seen  them,)  under  that  head,  and  have  not  received  that  at- 
tention which  they,  probably,  would,  if  they  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  themselves. 

The  appearance  of  that  beautiful  work,  Mrs.  Loudon's 
Ladies^  Floiser  Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals,  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  subject:  we  had  intended  to  continue  the 
series  of  articles  above  alluded  to,  which  we  commenced  five 
years  since,  describing  all  the  new  annuals,  and  their  cultiva- 
tion, from  our  own  experience,  from  year  to  year;  but  other 
and  various  subjects  have  occupied  our  attention,  and  if  we 
have  not  done  that  justice  to  this  delightful  class  of  plants, 
which  they  richly  deserve,  it  has  not  been  because  we  were 
insensible  to  their  claims  upon  our  admiration,  but  rather  that 
objects  upon  which  information  has  been  more  immediately 
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called  for,  has  prevented  us  from  entering  at  length  upon  their 
cultivation. 

Ornamental  annuals,  though  slightly  esteemed  bj  some  culti- 
▼atorsi  who  raise  them  as  inferior  objects,  too  ephemeral  to 
attract  their  solicitude  and  attention,  and,  consequently,  con- 
sign them  at  once  to  the  province  of  the  florist,  are,  neverthe- 
less, a  more  interesting  and  truly  valuable  class  of  plants  than 
many  others,  which  are  looked  upon  with  great  admiration, 
and  sought  after  at  high  cost.  When  it  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration how  cheaply  a  few  seeds  are  purchased — how  easily  the 
plants  are  cultivated — how  much  gratification  and  enjoyment 
they  afford  in  the  short  space  of  their  existence,  (scarcely  six 
months,)  and  of  the  great  amount  of  beauty  to  be  derived  from 
a  very  limited  garden, — it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  deserve 
an  equal  share  of  attention  with  other  plants,  and  especially  with 
those  which  need  protection  and  care  during  our  severe  win- 
ters. The  lover  of  camellias,  roses,  and  similar  showy  and 
brilliant  tribes,  often  afl^ects  disdain  at  the  idea  of  cultivating  an- 
nuals; but  if  he  possesses  a  garden,  in  addition  to  a  green-house, 
and  is  desirous  of  rendering  it  interesting  and  attractive  in  the 
summer  season,  let  him  discard  from  it  all  annuals,  and  if  its 
barren  appearance  does  not  convince  him  of  the  important 
place  they  occupy  in  the  floral  world,  nothing  we  can  advance 
m  their  favor  will  alter  his  opinion. 

Within  a  few  years,  many  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  our  collections,  both  by  the  process  of  hybridization  and 
production  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  the  efforts  of  those 
lanoented  botanists,  Douglas  and  Drummond.  To  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  these  collectors  we  are  indebted  for  a  great- 
er share  of  the  fine  annuals  which  ornament  our  gardens.  No 
lover  of  these  plants  can  look  upon  the  elegant  clarkias,  the 
azure  clintonia,  the  golden  chryseis,  or  the  lustrous  bar* 
tonia,  without  calling  to  mind  the  devoted  labors  and  mel- 
ancholy death  of  the  unfortunate  Douglas;  and  as  his  eye 
glances  over  the  flower  border,  and  falls  upon  the  brilliant  and 
varied  coloring  of  that  most  exquisitely  lovely  of  all  annuals, 
the  Phl6x  Drumm6ndu, — the  last  plant  sent  to  England,  previa 
ous  to  the  discoverer^s  death, — ^a  memento  of  the  lamented 
Drummond  will  be  before  him. 

From  South  America  many  fine  additions  have  been  made, 
and  the  beautiful  schizanthuses,  the  showy  petunias,  and  pretty 
verbenas,  attest  the  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Tweedie.  New  Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  also  contributed  many  fine  species;  and,  lastly,  hybri- 
dization has  effected  great  changes  in  the  forms  and  features  of 
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many  of  our  older  and  familiar  companions:  the  same  efforts 
continued,  are  destined,  at  some  future  day,  to  enhance  the 
splendor  of  the  flower  border  to  such  a  degree,  that  eyen  the 
green-house,  which  may  not  be  unaptly  termed  our  winter  gar- 
den, filled  with  exotics,  the  especial  favorites  of  the  amateur, 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  bear  the  palm  from  the  ornamental 
flower  garden. 

The  following  descriptions  embrace  only  such  species  or 
varieties  as  are  but  little  known,  and  several  of  which  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  cultivated  in  but  few  amateur  collections,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  past  summer.  All  of  them  are  desirable  and 
beautiful  plants,  but  some  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  oth-* 
ers.  It  will  be  our  object  to  notice  their  comparative  claims 
to  cultivation.  8ome  kinds  may  have  flowers,  whose  individ- 
ual beauty  may  not  be  great,  but,  either  by  their  number  col- 
lectively, the  length  of  time  which  they  are  displayed,  or  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  they  deserve  general  growth;  others  may 
be  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  a  single  bloom,  while  the 
whole  plant  may  possess  but  little  elegance.  Some,  again^ 
may  be  desirable  for  particular  purposes,  for  planting  in  groups 
or  patches,  or  for  their  stateliness  as  single  objects  in  the  flow- 
er border ;  while  others,  from  some  peculiarity  of  color, 
uniqueness  of  form,  delightful  odor,  or  their  elegance  in  the 
bouquet,  have  equal  claims  to  our  attention.  Having  cultivat- 
ed all  which  we  now  describe,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our 
descriptions  familiar  to  every  reader. 

^igilla  hisp&nica,  the  large  Spanish  nigella. — The  common 
Kigella  damascena,  or  Love  in  a  Mist,  is  well  known,  and  has, 
for  a  long  period,  been  a  favorite  in  all  gardens.  The  present 
species,  however,  so  far  surpasses  it  in  beauty,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  by  its  side.  The  N.  hisp&nica  was 
introduced  into  England,  from  Spain,  as  long  since  as  the  time 
of  Parkinson  (1629,)  but,  notwithstanding  over  two  centuries 
have  passed  away,  it  has  never  become  common  in  British 
gardens.  We  first  cultivated  it  about  four  years  since,  but,  as 
it  does  not  seed  freely,  we  lost  it  the  following  year;  two  years 
ago  we  imported  the  seed  again,  and  have  since  been  careful 
not  to  lose  it.  The  flower  is  large  and  showy,  of  a  deep, 
brilliant  blue,  with  the  carpels,  which  are  black,  rising  in  a  col- 
umn from  the  centre.  Tne  flowers  contrast  boldly  with  the 
delicate  foliage,  and  a  patch  of  plants  is  a  striking  object  in  the 
border.  It  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  of  a  com** 
pact  habit. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  N.  hisp&nica  the  soil  should  be  rich 
and  light,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are 
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to  flower  I  as  they  do  not,  like  the  larkspur,  poppy,  &c.  bear 
IraosplaDting  well.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  favorableness  of  the  season.  The  plants  should 
stand  about  six  inches  apart.  It  commences  flowering  in  Julyi 
and  continues  till  frost. 

J^igilla  nd,naj  the  dwarf  nigella. — A  pretty  dwarf  plant, 
with  flowers  somewhat  like  the  N.  damasc^na.  It  is  not  much 
cultivated,  but  in  large  collections,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  it  will  be  an  agreeable  object.  Culture  the  same  as  for 
the  N.  damasc^na. 

PkUystimon  califimicum,  the  Califomian  platystemon. — A 
low  spreading  plant,  with  yellow  flowers  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  composed  of  six  petals,  and  slightly  fragrant. 
It  was  introduced  from  California,  in  1832,  by  Douglas. 

It  is  a  hardy  species,  and  in  large  collections  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  planting  in  large  patches.  In  small  gardens  it  will 
have  to  give  way  to  otiier  and  more  showy  plants.  The  plants 
should  be  well  thinned  out,  to  allow  the  branches  to  extend 
themselves,  and  the  soil  should  be  moderatelv  light  and  rich. 

JNoldna  tklriplicifdlia^  the  atriplex-leavea  nolana. — Few 
annuals  that  have  been  added  to  our  collections  can  boast  of  as 
much  beauty  as  the  Nolana  atriplicifdlia.  We  first  cultivated 
it  three  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  we  alluded  to  its  showy  ap- 
pearance, (Vol.  III.,  p.  302.)  It  has  large  flowers,  two 
mches  in  diameter,  shaped  like  a  convolvulus — the  edge  deep- 
ly bordered  with  blue,  the  throat  a  fine  yellow,  and  between 
this  and  the  blue  a  band  of  white — the  three  colors  being 
quite  distinct.  The  flowers  are  produced  abundantly,  and 
very  much  resemble  the  Conv61vulus  tricolor,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked  in  the  page  just  alluded  to;  but  the  exquisite 
feathering  of  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  gives  it  a  higher  rank  in 
the  scale  of  beauty.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy,  reclin- 
ing upon  the  ground,  and  form  a  rich  base  for  its  splendid 
blossoms.     It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  in  1834. 

Its  cultivation  is  simple:  a  moderately  rich,  light  soil  se3ms 
to  suit  it  well,  and  the  seeds  may  be  planted  about  the  middle 
of  May;  or  if  wanted  for  early  flowering,  the  plants  may  be 
brought  forward  in  a  hot-bed  and  transplanted.  It  will  flower 
the  whole  season.  This  nolana  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culti- 
vation^ for  the  green-house  or  parlor,  and  plants  have  flowered 
all  winter  in  the  collection  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  who  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  his  treatment  of  this  and  other  annuals,  which  we 
shall  notice,  when  grown  in  this  manner;  the  procumbent  stems 
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and  fleshy  leaves  depending  over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  covered 
with  the  tricolored  tints  of  its  broad  corols,  have  a  most  showy 
appearance. 

^emdphila  atomdria^  speckled  nemophila. — We  have,  in  a 

Srevious  volume^  (IV.,  p.  329,}  noticed  the  fine  N.  insignis; 
[.  atom^ria,  though  not  equalling  that  species,  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, an  exceedingly  pretty  plant;  the  flowers  are  not  as  large  as 
the  insignis,  but  they  are  produced  in  equal  abundance,  and  are 
white,  covered  all  over  with  brownish  colored  dots.  For 
pot  cultivation  it  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  N.  insignis,  and  by 
bringing  the  plants  closer  to  the  eye,  the  beauty  of  the  species 
is  much  enhanced.     Noticed  in  our  Vol.  III.,  p.  225. 

It  requires  the  same  culture  as  the  N.  insignis,  viz: — a  tole- 
rably moist,  loamy  soil,  in  a  situation  not  wholly  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed^  and  forwarded, 
or  they  may  be  planted  in  the  open  border  in  May. 

Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  the  chrysanthemum-like  oxy- 
ura. — A  new  and  pretty  plant,  with  yellow  flowers;  some- 
what resembling  the  annual  chrysanthemum,  but  much  more 
delicate  and  interesting.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  blooms 
freely  from  July  to  October. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in  May,  and 
afterwards  transplanted,  if  necessary,  or  they  may  be  forward- 
ed in  pots  in  a  hot-bed;  any  good  soil  is  suitable  for  the  plants. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  was  sent  to  England  by  Doug- 
las, in  1835. 

Dracopis  amplexicaulis^  the  stem-clasping  dracopis. — This 
is  the  Rudb^ckia  amplexicaulis  of  some  authors,  and  has  been 
noticed  in  our  pages  (Vol.  III.,  p.  451,)  under  that  name.  It 
is  a  pretty  annual,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, about  the  size  of  a  coreopsis.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  of 
erect  habit,  and  is  an  agreeable  ornament  of  the  garden.  It  was 
introduced  to  Britain,  in  1793,  from  Louisiana,  but  was  lost 
again  until  1835,  when  it  was  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Drum* 
niond,  and  sent  by  him  from  New  Orleans. 

Of  the  earliest  cultivation:  sow  the  seeds  early  in  May,  in  any 
good  soil,  and  thin  out  the  plants  or  transplant  them  when 
young.  They  will  flower  freely  from  June  to  October.  "We 
have  grown  this  three  years. 

Callidpis  Drummdnd'n^  Mr.  Drummond's  coreopsis.—— 
Quite  new  and  very  beautiful.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
producing  large,  almost  pure  yellow  flowers,  and  remains  in 
bloom  to  November.  We  have  spoken  of  it  in  our  last  vol- 
ume, (\.j  p.  289,)  as  the  Coreopsis  diversifdlia,  and  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus.     The 
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plants  are  dwarf  and  bu3h7,  standing  erect,  and  the  flowers  ele- 
vated above  the  foliage,  on  long  stems,  from  their  great  abun« 
dance,  make  a  brilliant  show.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  in  Texas,  growing  in  great  quantities  with  other  species^ 
and  was  sent  to  England  in  1835.  It  seeds  freely,  and,  since 
then,  has  found  its  place  in  many  choice  collections. 

Its  cultivation  is  similar  to  the  old  and  familiar  C.  tinctdria. 
The  seeds  may  be  grown  in  beds  in  the  border,  in  May,  and 
the  plants  will  flower  from  June  to  Novembers 

Calandrinia  discolor^  the  two-colored  calandrinia. — All  the 
calandrinias  are  pretty  plants,  but  the  present  species  far  ex- 
cels the  others:  the  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the  chry- 
seis,  of  a  rich  purple  tine,  with  brilliant  yellow  stamens,  form- 
ing a  rich  contrast.  The  foliage  is  thick  and  fleshy,  of  a  grey- 
ish green  on  the  surface,  and  pale  pink  underneath,  from  whence 
its  name.  The  plants  throw  up  a  long  stem,  from  eighteen  inch- 
es to  two  feet  high,  terminated  with  drooping  racemes  of  flow- 
ers. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Chili.  Seeds  were  6rst 
received  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  the  Ber- 
lin Botanic  Garden,  in  1835. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots,  in  the  hot-bed,  or  they  may 
be  treated  as  hardy  annuals,  and  sown  in  the  open  ground,  (see 
Vol.  II.,  p.  27.)  The  soil  should  be  light  and  rather  sandy, 
without  manure,  as  the  plants  in  a  rich  soil  grow  too  fast,  and 
have  less  flowers.  A  sunny  situation  should  also  be  chosen, 
as  it  is  only  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  full  beams  of 
the  sun,  that  they  wholly  expand  their  splendid  blossoms. 

Calandrinia  grandijliray  the  great  flowering  calandrinia — 
is  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  the  discolor,  but  the  flow- 
ers are  not  more  than  half  the  size,  and  of  a  pale  purple.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

Calandrinia  specidsaj  the  showy  calandrinia. — A  dwarf, 
procumbent  species,  growing  four  or  five  inches  high,  with 
small,  bright  crimson  flowers,  appearing  in  great  profusion.  It 
is  well  suited  to  planting*  in  patches,  and  a  bed  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter  presents  a  brilliant  show,  beneath  the  gleam  of 
a  bright  sun.  The  same  soil  and  situation  should  be  chosen  as 
for  the  other  species,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  May, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  to  flower. 

Lasthinia  calijdmica^  the  Californian  lastbenia. — A  pretty 
little  annual,  with  yellow  flowers,  about  the  size  of  a  calliopsis. 
In  a  large  collection  it  will  be  a  desirable  plant.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  May,  in  a  good  soil,  and  the  plants  thinned 
out  to  the  distance  of  six  inches  apart,  or  transplanted  into  the 
border.    It  is  noticed  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  177. 
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Latthinia  glabrdta. — A  species  veiy  much  resemblii^  the 
L.  calif6rnica,  but  witb  larger  flowers,  aod  rather  mora  sbowy. 
Culiivaied  in  the  same  manner. 

Htlen'tum  DougldsW,  Mr.  Douglas's  helenium. — A  new 
annual,  which  we  culiivated  for  the  first  tin)e  last  season.  It 
grows  about  a  foot  high;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  about  the  size 
orihecalliopsis.  Our  seeds  were  sown  in  a  pot  in  the  hot-bed, 
nnd  the  plants  set  out  in  the  border;  but  we  presume  it  is  a 
hardy  annual,  and  they  may  be  sown  id  the  open  ground  in  May. 
It  will  flower  in  any  good  soil. 

Bartdn'ii  aiirea,  the  golden  bartonia. — This  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  which  has  been  made  to  our 
collections  for  some  time.  The  bartonia  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  considerably  branched,  each  shoot  terminated  with  seve- 
ral flowers.  We  have  already  given  a  description  of  it,  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  219,  but,  as  it  is  so  fine  a  plant,  we  have  annexed  aa 
^  engraving,   (Jig.  4,) 

in  order  to  convey  a 
belter   idea   of    th* 
flowers,  which  are 
of  a    deep    golden 
yellow,    and    about 
the  size  of  the  chry- 
seis,  the  petals  hav- 
i  ing  a   metallic   lus- 
tre,   which   renders 
the    plant   superbly 
brilliant    under    the 
rays  of  a  bright  sun. 
The  foliage  is  of  a 
greyish   green,   pu- 
bescent,    and     the 
branches    are    very 
numerous.      It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las,    in    Caliromiai 
and  sent  to  England 
in  1631. 
The  plants  should  be  planted  in  a  light  rich  soil,  in  a  situa- 
tion not  too  wet,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  at  the  root; 
neither  should  the  plants  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  a> 
the  branches  are  brittle,  and  easily  break.     The  seeds  maybe 
sown  in  a  pot  and  forwarded,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  ibe 
open  border  in  May.     We  have  a  plant  now  in  bloom  in  the 
green-bouse:  a  seed  accidentally  fell  into  a  pot  with  sefual 
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other  plants,  the  past  fall,  and  it  is  now  expanding  its  golden 
blossoms  in  profusion.  We  shall  turn  it  out  into  the  border  in 
May,  where  it  will,  undoubtedly,  flower  all  summer. 

PIMx  Drummdndii, — In  our  IV.,  p.  323,  we  noticed  this 
lovely  plant,  and  gave  our  method  of  growing  the  plants  in  pots, 
the  only  way  we  had  then  tried  it;  last  season  we  cultivated  it 
as  a  half  hardy  annual,  and  the  plants  flowered  profusely  all 
summer,  and  ripened  seed.  We  remarked,  that  as  the  plants 
were  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  as  the  seeds  were  rarely  ri- 
pened, it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  any  were  saved  or 
not;  but  our  last  year's  experience  convinces  us,  that  seedling 
plants  are  far  preferable  to  cuttings;  and  though  cuttings  may 
De  resorted  to  for  perpetuating  a  new  variety,  the  plants  raised 
in  that  manner  will  not  compare  with  those  grown  from  seed. 
Every  body  should  possess  this. 

Leptoslphan  ^ndrosAceus  and  densijldrus. — In  our  IV., 
p.  329,  we  have  noticed  these  fine  plants  and  their  cultivation; 
we  now  allude  to  them  again,  to  notice  a  plan  of  cultivating  an- 
nuals, particularly  Californian  one&,  which  we  find  detailed  in 
Mrs.  Loudon's  beautiful  work  before  alluded  to.  We  have 
practised  the  same  method  ourselves,  many  years,  with  a  vari- 
ety of  plants,  though  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  notice  it  in  our 
pages.  Having  for  some  time  planted  large  beds  of  difi^erent 
kinds,  on  purpose  for  the  seed,  we  oAen  find,  in  the  spring, 
numerous  seedlings  just  above  the  ground;  these  are  generally 
taken  up  carefully  with  the  spade,  and  set  aside  until  the  beds 
are  dug,  when  they  are  replaced  or  set  out  in  the  border. 

The  writer  remarks,  that  a  good  method  of  cultivating  the 
Californian  annuals  is,  to  select  some  out  of  the  way  place  in 
the  garden;  choosing  a  hard  path,  if  convenient:  on  this  about 
an  inch  of  good  soil  is  spread,  and  the  seeds  are  planted  on  the 
same  in  the  fall.  Early  in  the  spring  they  will  come  up  strong, 
and  will  bloom  in  May  in  much  greater  perfection  than  those 
sown  in  the  spring.  From  this  bed  of  plants  the  border  is 
supplied  by  taking  a  spade,  and  removing  a  patch  about  eight 
inches  square  to  the  situation  selected.  They  will  not  receive 
any  check  in  this  manner,  but  bloom  as  well,  and  even  better, 
than  if  they  had  not  been  removed. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  annuals  flower  much  better  if 
planted  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring;  but  in  small  gardens,  sowing 
in  the  flower  border  is  so  inconvenient,  and  makes  so  much  ex- 
tra labor,  that  it  is  not  attempted;  if  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the 
fall,  when  the  borders  are  dressed  in  May,  they  cannot  be  neat- 
ly done  if,  at  every  few  feet,  there  is  a  patch[of  seedling  plants: 
the  soil  which,  during  winter,  has  become  rough  and  uneven, 
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communicates  a  slovenly  appearance  to  the  whole  border;  but 
if  the  seeds  are  planted  as  before  named,  after  the  borders  are 
dug,  patches  of  seedlings  may  then  be  transplanted  into  them, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  beds  or  borders  retained.  We  have 
grown  candytufts,  coreopsis,  chryseis,  silenes,  petunias,  and 
many  other  plants,  in  this  manner,  and  can  recommend  it  as  aa 
excellent  method.  The  season  is  not  so  late,  but  what  this 
may  be  now  done.  If  self  sown  plants  appear,  remove  them 
till  the  beds  are  dug,  and  then  carefully  replace  them,  and  the 
operanon  is  finished. 

ClinidnisL  ilegansj  the  elegant  clintonia. — A  delicate  little 
spreading  plant,  growing  about  four  inches  high,  with  fine  blue 
flowers,  with  a  white  eye.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Lo- 
b^lta  gr&cilis.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  was  introduced 
by  Douglas  in  1827.  So  much  has  this  little  plant  been  ad- 
mired, that  Dr.  Lindley  has  described  it  as  forming,  when  in 
full  flower,  ^'a  carpet  of  silver  and  blue,"  so  brilliant  are  the 
flowers,  reposing  upon  the  small  deep  green  foliage  of  the 
plant.  In  cultivation  it  requires  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  the 
plants  should  not  stand  too  near  together.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  April,  in  a  pot,  or  in  May  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  a 
fine  plant  for  pot  cultivation,  as  its  branches  hang  over  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  with  their  numerous  blue  flowers  present  a 
rich  display.  We  have  cultivated  it  in  this  manner,  and  Mr. 
Haggerston,  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  has  now  several  pots  of  it 
standing  on  the  front  shelf,  in  the  green-house,  its  azure  flowers 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  scarlet  clusters  of  the  verbena. 

Clintdnia,  pulchilla^  the  pretty  clintonia. — Of  the  same 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  C.  61egans,  but  with  larger  and 
more  brilliant  flowers:  the  blue  is  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  the 
white  eye  more  distinct  and  showy.  It  will  probably,  in  a  few 
years,  when  it  shall  become  as  well  known  as  the  ^legans, 
take  its  place  in  collections.  Ic  is  a  native  of  California,  and 
was  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1832,  but  it  is  so  shy  a  seeder, 
that  it  has  just  found  its  way  into  the  seedsmen's  bands.  It 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  C.  61egans.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  more  robust,  and,  like  the  former,  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  pot  cultivation. 

"Rodanthe  MangUsu^  Mr.  Mangles's  rodanthe. — Noticed  in 
our  Vol.  III.,  p.  177.  We  first  cultivated  this  plant  last  sea* 
son.  It  is  a  beautiful  annual,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  of  slen- 
der habit,  with  rose-colored  flowers,  appearing  in  terminal  pan- 
icles, and  very  freely  produced.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  scjeds  are  small,  and  ours  were  planted  in  a  pot, 
mid  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  in  which  the  heat  was  nearly  ex- 
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bausted.  They  came  up  freely,  and  were  transplaoted  into 
llie  border  about  the  first  of  Judo,  where  the  plants  flowered  the 
whole  season.  Probably  the  seeds  will  grow  freely,  if  sown 
in  the  border  in  May,  if  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  hot- 
bed.    ^Ve  shall  try  it  so  this  season. 

Vtrbena  veabaa,  the  veined  verbena. — We  have  noticed 
this  species  at  some  length  in  our  Vol.  IV.  (p.  217,)  where 
we  detailed  its  cultivation  with  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  verbenas:  we  merely  name  it  now,  to  remark  that,  though  R 
tender  perennial,  it  flowers  beautifully  treated  as  an  annual.  The 
seeds,  lo  have  the  plants  flower  abundantly,  should  be  sown  in  a 
bol-bed  in  March  or  April,  and  the  young  plants  turned  out  into 
the  border  in  May.  A  good  rich  soil  and  open  situation  suits 
it  best. 

Diditcta  carukm,  the  blue  didiscus. — One  of  the  most  or- 
oaraental  annuals  tbac  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen,  is  one 
which  we  cultivated  last  year,  under  the  name  of  Tracbym^ne 
ccrulea,  but  which,  though  figured  some  time  ago  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  has  been  lately  altered  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and 
now  called  the  Didiscus  csriklea.  The  plant  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  very  erect,  with  rather  large  foliage,  and  long  stems 
terminated  with  an  elegant  of  light  blue  flowers,  resembling 
the  annexed  engraving,  {fig.  5.)     These  remain  in  beauty 


for  a  long   period,  and  when  the  flowers  fall  ofl^,  the  umbel 
closes  up  a  conical  manner  quite  ornamental.     It  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1827,  but  it 
VOL.  VI. — ^WO.  IV.  18 
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has  rarely  been  seen  in  gardens,  until  within  a  few  years.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots,  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  April, 
and  when  an  inch  high,  transplanted  ojf  singly,  into  flower  pots, 
where  they  may  remain  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  early  in 
June,  when  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground.  The 
soil  should  be  rich  and  moist,  and  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly, 
and  in  August  will  throw  up  long  stems  with  large  umbels  of 
flowers,  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  border.  We  exhib- 
ited several  specimens  last  season,  which  were  universally  ad- 
mired. 

Cldrkh  ilegansy  the  elegant  clarkia. — Though  now  become 
quite  common,  and  cultivated  in  many  collections,  it  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  of  free  growth,  an  abundant 
flowerer,  and  a  showy  and  desirable  annual.  Self  sown  seeds 
produce  the  best  plants,  and  as  these  generally  come  up  in 
profusion,  after  the  plants  have  once  been  grown  in  the  garden 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  as  recommended  under 
the  head  of  Leptosiphon.  The  seeds  may  be  also  sown  in 
May  for  a  successional  display  of  flowers  during  the  latter 
part  of  summer.  A  native  of  California,  and  introduced  by 
Douglas,  in  1832.  Last  season  we  cultivated  a  rose  colored 
variety  of  this,  called  C .  dlegans  var.  rdsea.  The  flowers 
were  slightly  double;  and  their  pale  rosy  tint  formed  a  pretty 
contrast  with  the  purplish  shade  of  the  C.  dlegans. 

ThunbirgiB.  alata  dI6a,  the  white-flowered  thunbergia. — 
The  old  and  well  known  T.  al'kta  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
climbing  annuals  cultivated.  Its  buiF-colored  flowers,  with 
their  dark  centre,  are  always  admired.  The  T.  al&ta  ilba  is 
almost  precisely  like  its  parent,  except  in  the  color  of  the  flow- 
ers, which  is  a  pure  and  soft  white,  with  a  centre  as  dark, 
or  darker,  than  the  al^ta.  So  rare  is  this  variety  yet,  that  we 
could  procure  but  three  or  four  seeds  last  season,  and  from 
them  we  succeeded  in  growing  only  two  or  three  plants.  They 
flowered  all  summer,  but  the  frost  set  in  too  soon  to  procure 
scarcely  any  seeds.  We  gave  the  plants  the  same  treatment 
as  the  T.  alkta,  and  they  flowered  profusely,  attaining  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Sphcenogyne  specidsaj  splendid  sphsnogyne. — A  new  and 
showy  annual,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  eacb  floret  blotched 
at  the  base  with  rich  purplish  brown.  The  plants  grow  about 
a  foot  high,  with  a  neat  habit,  the  blossoms  appearing  on  rather 
long  stems  above  the  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced  in  1835.  We  planted  the 
seeds  in  April,  in  a  pot,  placed  in  a  declining  hot-bed.  They 
came  up  freely,  and  were  removed  to  the  border  the  latter  part 
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of  Ma^)  in  good  rich  soil,  where  they  flowered  from  August 
to  October. 

Schizanthus  Priistii^  Mr.  Priest's  schizantbus. — AH  the 
schiuDthuses  are  beautiful  plants,  deserving  a  place  in  every 
garden.  The  S.  Pri^stii  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  species 
or  varieties,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pure  white.  It  grows  to 
about  the  same  height  of  the  S.  pinniitus.  It  was  accidentally 
produced  among  a  bed  of  seedling  plants  of  the  S.  pinnktus, 
about  five  years  since.  We  cultivated  it  last  season,  and  its 
delicate  flowers  were  a  great  addition  to  the  flower  border.  It 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  kinds,  viz.  a  light, 
rich  soil,  and  rather  sheltered  situation.  The  seeds  should  be 
planted  in  April,  in  a  pot,  if  convenient,  and  transplanted  into 
the  open  ground,  in  May,  but  if  not,  the  seeds  may  be  planted 
in  May,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  six  inches 
apart. 

EtUdca  viscida,  viscid  eutoca. — A  very  fine  annual,  grow- 
ing upwards  of  a  foot  high,  of  a  spreading  habit,  with  blue 
flowers,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  produced  in  abundance 
nearly  all  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  was 
found  by  Douglas,  and  was  introduced  about  1832  or  '33.  It 
grows  freely  with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  annuals.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  May,  and  the  plants 
afterwards  transplanted.  It  is  a  good  annual  for  planting  in 
krge  patches,  and  is  a  pretty  companion  to  the  nemophila. 

Collinsh  bicolor^  the  two-colored  colltnsia. — A  very  fineCali- 
fornian  annual, seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1833,  by  Douglas;  but  it  did  not  find  its  way  into 
general  cultivation  until  1836.  When  well  grown,  it  is  a  very 
showy  plant,  throwing  up  a  stem,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  with  small,  lateral  branches,  the  whole  clothed  with 
a  profusion  of  its  blue  and  white  flowers.  It  does  not  succeed 
well  in  the  heat  of  our  summers,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  the  fall,  in  the  method  noticed  in  p.  135.  If  large  patches  of 
the  plants  are  set  out  in  the  border,  the  profusion  of  their  showy 
flowers,  which  will  be  displayed  in  May  and  June,  will  be  the 
most  attractive  ornaments  of  the  garden .  A  light,  rich  soil,  and 
eool  situation,  suit  it  best.    Noticed  in  our  Vol.  II.,  p.  181. 

Siline  eompaeta^  the  large  clustered  catchfly. — There  are 
several  species  of  annual  catchfly,  but  none  of  them,  that  we 
have  ever  cultivated,  equal  the  S.  comp&cta.  It  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  considerably  branched,  and  every  lateral, 
as  well  as  the  main  stems,  terminated  with  a  very  large  and 
dense  corymbose  cluster  of  bright  rosy  red  flowers,  each  indi- 
vidual blossom  remaining  in  perfection  until  the  whole  are  ex- 
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panded.  In  the  summer  of  1838  we  bad  a  large  bed  of  it,  and 
It  made  an  elegant  display,  until  the  plants  were  destroyed  by 
frost.  Beside  its  beauty  as  a  garden  ornament,  it  is  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  the  bouquet,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  all  who  are 
desirous  of  possessing  summer  flowers,  suitable  for  this  object. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  May,  and  in  any  good  rich 
soil  the  plants  will  grow  and  flourish  without  much  care. 

Silene  muUiJldra^  the  many*flowered  catchfly. — A  dwarf- 
spreading  species,  throwing  up  numerous  flower  stems,  termi- 
nated with  a  single  pale  rosy  blossom.  It  is  a  pretty  plant 
for  growing  in  large  masses,  and  when  its  branches  cover  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  surface  of  foliage  is  ornamented  with 
flowers,  it  makes  a  fine  display.  It  grows  well  in  any  soil, 
but  flowers  the  most  abundantly  in  a  light,  sandy  one;  it  is,  in 
consequence,  well  adapted  to  poor  soils,  and  blooms  well  where 
many  plants  would  scarcely  live. 

Silene  Tcndrei,  Prof.  Tenore's  catchfly. — A  new  and  pretty- 
plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  deep  rosy  flowers,  soli- 
tary, in  stems  thrown  up  above  the  foliage.  It  grows  well  in  any 
ordinary  soil,  and  the  flowers  are  freely  produced  all  summer. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  May,  in  the  open  ground. 

There  are  several  other  new  and  beautiful  annuals,  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  to  Britain.  These  will  be  noticed  under 
the  head  of  our  Floricultural  Intelligence,  and  we  defer  de- 
scribing them,  until  we  have  cultivated  them  ourselves,  at  the 
close  of  the  coming  season,  when  we  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  from  our  own  experience.  Some  of  those 
which  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  are  Gaill&rdta  Drumm6ndn, 
Linum  Berendi^rt,  and  (Enoth^ra  Drummondu,  each  dis- 
covered in  Texas  by  Mr.  Drummond,  just  before  his  death. 

Most  of  the  more  delicate  annuals  cannot  be  sown  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston,  in  the  open  ground,  until  after  the  first  of 
May;  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  forward  for  early  blooming, 
may  be  sown  in  April,  in  a  hot-bed  or  a  frame,  and  the  young 

Elants  potted  off  into  small  pots,  ready  for  turning  out  into  the 
order  in  May,  when  the  others  may  be  planted,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  flower  garden  finished  at  once. 

Having  already  extended  this  article  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  we  had  intended,  we  shall  defer  its  completion  until 
our  next,  when  we  shall  add  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  kinds 
for  cultivation,  arranged  according  to  their  height  and  color, 
and  some  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  arrangement  b  small 
gardens,  accompanied,  perhaps>  with  a  plan. 
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Art.  IV.    ^otes  on  Gardens  and  J^urseries. 

Mr.  Cushing\  Belmont  Place^  March  20th, — ^We  have 
not  visited  this  beautiful  place,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year, 
since  the  spring  of  1838.  Our  last  visit  was  made  in  August 
of  last  year,  and  our  remarks,  at  that  time,  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  flower  garden.  The  beautiful  conservatory  and 
hot-houses  were  now  in  fine  order;  indeed,  their  appearance  has 
much  improved  within  the  past  year  or  two.  Many  of  the 
plants  have  acquired  a  greater  size,  and,  in  consequence,  flow- 
er stronger,  and  continue  in  beauty  for  a  greater  length  of 
time.  Several  plants,  too,  have  been  added:  the  number  of 
varieties  of  geraniums  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
fine  kinds,  and  the  collection  embraces  many  beautiful  sorts. 
Some  new  stove  plants  have  also  been  obtained,  and  among 
them,  the  Ipome^'a  Horsf&lU(B.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have 
particularly  noticed  the  plants  in  the  conservatory  and  stovey 
that  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  what  we  saw  in  flower. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  evenr  beholder,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  as  he  enters  the  house  from  the  main  front,  is  a 
mass  of  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  various  colored 
flowers,  standing  upon  the  semi-circular  stage  at  the  back  of 
the  conservatory,  and,  formings  as  it  were,  a  dense  forest:  but 
when  we  were  here,  the  spectator  had  only  to  turn  his  eye 
upward,  as  he  stept  into  the  door,  and  the  roof  seemed  as  if 
inlaid  with  buds  and  blossoms  :  the  whole  centre  of  that 
part  of  the  house  was  one  mass  of  flowers;  from  it  hung,  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  the  long  and  beautifully  formed  clusters 
of  the  Wistitria  Consequ&na,  a  plant  which  we  have  repeatedly 
urged  upon  the  notice  of  every  body  who  loves  a  beautiful 
flower,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  with  some  effect,  as  it  is  now 
found  in  many  of  the  collections  around  Boston;  but  it  is  not 
half  appreciated:  it  need  not,  we  are  sure,  be  confined  wholly 
to  green-house  cultivation;  it  stands  the  winter,  unprotected, 
in  New  York,  and  we  are  confident  it  can  be  made  to  flourish 
here  equally  well  in  the  open  air.  But  we  have  digressed. 
Next  to  the  wistaria,  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  cen- 
tre part  of  the  roof  of  the  conservatory,  on  the  left,  was  a 
yellow  Lady  Banks  rose,  so  abundant  in  flowers  as  to  hide 
nearly  every  green  leaf,  many  of  its  clusters  containing  eleven 
and  twelve  flowers.  On  the  right,  in  a  corresponding  situa- 
tion, the  white  Lady  Banks  covered  about  an  equal  space,  and 
was  also  covered  with  its  snow  white  flowers.     These  three 
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plants  were,  of*  themselves,  sufficient  to  render  a  visit  interest- 
ing, if  there  had  not  been  another  flower  expanded. 

Besides  these,  many  of  the  heaths  were  in  flower;  £.  c6n- 
color,  Bowiedna,  purpiirea,  and  some  others.  Several  large 
white  azaleas  were  like  masses  of  snow,  so  completely  cov- 
ered were  they  with  flowers;  plants  of  A.  phoenicea,  pu- 
nicea,  indlca  ignescens  and  Sroithn,  were  also  very  splendid. 
Each  of  these  were  placed  on  Chinese  stands,  solated  from 
the  other  plants,  that  their  elegance  might  not  be  hidden 
the  surrounding  foliage.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
beauty  of  this  tribe,  until  the  plants  acquire  strength  to 
bloom  well.  The  two  front  stages  were  filled  with  geraniums, 
and,  though  nearly  all  the  flowers  had  been  cut  but  a  day  or 
two  previous,  there  was  still  a  fine  display.  On  the  front 
shelf,  numerous  pots  of  verbenas  and  Clintdnia  61egans  were 
interspersed  with  bulbs  and  other  plants,  the  branches  of  the 
former  hanging  down  three  feet  or  more,  so  as  to  nearly  reach 
the  floor,  and  covered  with  flowers.  Phlox  Drumm6ndn  was 
blooming  beautifully. 

In  the  forcing  houses  adjoining,  next  to  the  stoves,  we  no- 
ticed numerous  pear,  apple,  plum,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees,  in 
pots,  which  had  flowered,  and  were  setting  their  fruit:  the 
grapes  were  also  showing  enormous  clusters  of  buds  on  the 
rafters.  A  large  plant  of  Psdnta  albifldra  Fottsu  was  coming 
into  flower.  Some  of  the  finest  neriums  we  ever  saw,  were 
idso  flowering;  their  individual  blossoms  as  large  as  a  rose, 
and  the  clusters  containing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  flowers. 
Mr.  Haggerston  cultivates  this  plant  with  great  success,  and 
we  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  induce  him  to  communicate 
to  us  his  mode  of  treating  this  much  neglected  plant.  A  plant 
of  the  new  Clematis  Sieb61di  was  in  full  flower,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  specimens  of  this  family. 

On  entering  the  stoves,  a  change  at  once  struck  us.  The 
vigorous  and  healthy  pine-plants,  which,  when  we  were  here  last, 
were  bending  down  under  the  weight  of  their  luscious  fruit, 
were  no  where  to  be  seen;  not  a  single  specimen  remained. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  had  been  taken  out,  and  their  place  was 
occupied  by  splendid  large  plants  of  Silvia  spl6ndens,  in  full 
bloom.  Mr.  Haggerston  was  very  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  pine-apple,  and  raised  some  very  large  fruits;  but,  from 
some  cause,  Mr.  Gushing  was  not  desirous  of  occupying  the 
room  in  the  stoves  with  them  any  longer,  and,  at  his  request, 
their  cultivation  was  abandoned  for  the  present.  We  hope, 
however,  at  some  future  time  their  growth  will  be  resumed. 
A  new  method  of  beating  and  ventilating  hot-houses,  has  been 
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invented  in  England,  by  which  means  pines  and  all  other  fruits 
majr  be  raised,  with  all  the  flavor  and  richness  they  possess 
when  growing  in  the  open  air.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
bouse  erected  here  upon  this  plan,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine  again  attempted,  believing,  from  what  has  been  stated  by 
the  best  English  fruit  raisers,  of  the  excellence  of  this  new 
method,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  full  success* 

One  of  the  richest  flowers  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time, 
was  the  Ipomse^a  Horsf&UicB  running  on  the  back  wall.  The 
plant  was  set  out  last  year:  it  had  now  extended  its  shoots 
many  feet,  and  was  throwing  out  numerous  clusters  of  buds, 
one  or  two  of  which  were  expanded:  the  flowers  are  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  handsomely  formed,  and  frequently  appear  in 
clusters  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together:  I.  paniculltta  and  in- 
signis,  growing  near  by,  were  thrown  entirely  in  the  shade  by 
this  new  and  gorgeous  species.  Combr^tum  purpilreum,  as  usu- 
al, was  in  bloom.  That  elegant  bulb,  Ism^ne  •4mdncae«,  was  al- 
so expanding  its  flowers.  A  large  plant  of  C^reus  grandifld- 
rus,  in  a  pot,  was  full  of  buds.  A  beautiful  hibiscus,  received 
from  China,  with  nearly  white  flowers,  delicately  veined  with 
rose,  was  in  bloom,  together  with  many  other  showy  plants.  In 
one  of  the  stoves,  the  grapes  were  half  grown,  and  in  the  other, 
the  fruit  had  just  set  for  a  succession  crop. 

Very  little  forcing  has  been  carried  on  the  past  winter;  in 
one  of  the  pits  beans  were  growing,  and  several  crops  had  been 
gathered;  but  besides  these,  we  believe  strawberries  have  been 
the  only  thing  which  have  been  brought  forward. 

The  old  mansion  is  at  last  to  be  removed,  and  a  new  one  to 
be  erected  in  its  place;  and  we  expect  to  see  in  the  new  house 
a  specimen  of  architecture,  which  will  excel  any  thing  which  has 
heretofore  been  exhibited  in  our  vicinity. 

Oakley  Flace^  Mr.  PratVs, — We  found  it  but  little  diflerent 
here  from  what  we  have  heretofore  noticed.  The  green-house 
was  filled  with  the  usual  collection  of  geraniums  and  camellias, 
and  a  few  other  plants.  In  the  collection  were  some  fine  large 
azaleas.  Since  we  were  here  before,  some  seedling  ericas, 
which  we  then  mentioned,  have  come  into  flower;  among  them 
we  noticed  three  or  four  handsome  kinds,  but  their  names 
we  could  not  ascertain.  A  pretty  little  bulb,  Babidna  «ambii- 
ciana  was  in  bloom,  with  pale  blue  flowers. 

On  the  back  wall  we  here  also  found  the  Wistkrta  Conse- 
qu'^na  in  bloom,  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  at  Mr.  Cush- 
ing^s;  although  tlie  plant  is  an  older  one,  it  is  not  so  favor- 
ably situated.  We  have  read  some  account  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany,  where  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's  Road 
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Nursery,  pursued  a  system,  by  which  he  induced  the  plants  to 
flower  three  times  in  the  year;  his  plan  was  as  follows: — Im^ 
mediately  after  the  first  flowering  is  over  in  April,  (May  in  the 
open  air,)  all  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  the  plant,  and  all  the 
shoots  are  cut  off  which  have  been  made  by  the  first  growth, 
to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  main  stems;  these  soon  shoot  out 
again,  and  flower  freely  in  June  and  July;  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen,  the  same  operation  of  stripping  off  the  leaves  and 
cutting  in  the  shoots  is  performed  again,  and  the  plants  bloom 
once  more  in  September  and  October;  thus  affording  a  suc- 
cessional  bloom  for  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year.  This  ope- 
ration can  only  be  performed  on  old  established  plants,  as  on 
younger  ones  it  would  tend  to  weaken  them  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent their  blooming  with  any  degree  of  beauty.  We  hope  Mr. 
McLennan,  or  Mr.  Haggerston  will  try  this  experiment,  as  both 
of  their  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  a  trial. 

In  the  forcing  ground  we  found  cucumber  plants  just  com- 
ing into  bloom,  and  melon  plants  just  hilled  out,  together  with 
frames  of  radishes,  lettuce,  &c. 
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ENGLAND. 

New  method  of  toarming  and  ventilating  hot^houiee,  green-houseif 
<$*e. — A  new  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  hot-houses,  green- 
houses, graperies,  stoves,  &c.,  has  lately  been  invented,  which  prom- 
ises great  benefits  to  the  horticultural  community.  This  method  m 
called  the  Fenn  system,  after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Penn, 
near  London,  a  large  iron  manufacturer.  The  plan  was  first  at- 
tempted in  his  own  hot-houses,  &c.,  alRl'  it  was  found  to  be  so  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  which  has  heretofore  been  tried,  that  he  has  already 
put  up  the  apparatus  in  the  hot-houses  and  green-houses  of  seFeral 
cultivators,  both  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isle- 
worth,  the  great  forcer  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  London  mar- 
ket, has  adopted  Mr.  Penn's  system  inliis  pinery;  and  so  satisfied  is 
he  that  it  is  far  superior  to  all  other  modes,  that  he  declares,  hence- 
forth, all  forcing  will  be  '^afarce^"  if  attempted  by  any  other  plan  of 
beating  than  that  of  Mr.  Penn's.  Pines,  wnich,  previous  to  the  time 
the  ap|)aratus  was  put  up,  were  almost  tasteless,  nave  since  been  cut, 
promising  all  the  richness  and  flavor,  which  have  fully  entitled  them  to 
that  character,  the  king  of  fruits.    Strawberriei,  which  are  almost 
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vnirersally,  when  forced,  destitute  of  their  peculiar  finvor,  thoup^h  cul- 
tivated with  the  irreatest  skill,  are  said  to  be  aH  fine  as  if  growing  in 
the  open  air,  and  this,  too,  when  standing  at  some  distance  from  the 
glass.  Without  intending  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments, although  made  in  the  Oardener*8  Magazine,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Mr.  Wilmot,  we  cannot  but  believe,  from  what  we  have  read 
on  the  subject,  that  it  promises  a  great  revolution  in  the  method  of 
heating  and  ventilating  ail  kinds  of  structures  for  plants. 

Mr.  Penn's  system  has  not  yet  been  fully  detailed,  but,  from  a  no- 
tice of  the  same  by  the  conductor  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  who 
has  inspected  Mr.  Penn's  different  houses,  we  gather  the  fbllowing 
information.  That  the  heating  apparatus  consists  of  copper  pipes, 
through  which  hot  water  circulates;  these  pipes  are  placed  in  a  sunk 
area  in  the  back  shed,  and  between  the  back  of  the  house  to  be  heat- 
ed, and  the  back  shed  wall;  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  hori- 
zontal pipes,  which  traverse  the  area  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
keeps  the  air  heated  to  a  high  degree;  from  the  area  arise  perpendic- 
ular pipes,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  house  and  the  temperature  required.  The  hot  air 
ascends  through  these,  and  through  openings  in  the  back  wall,  oppo- 
site the  top  of  each  pipe,  the  air  rushes  into  the  house,  and,  passing 
over  the  plants,  it  descends  through  a  grating,  forming  the  front  walk, 
or  if  not  a  walk,  through  a  grating  placed  there  on  purpose,  into 
shallow  pits  or  trenches,  which  conduct  the  air  to  the  sunk  area, 
where  it  is  again  heated,  and  again  ascends  through  the  perpendicular 
pipes:  thus  the  circulation  is  constantly  kept  up,  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinued drafl  of  air  through  the  house.  If  more  fresh  air  is  wanted, 
this  is  admitted  through  apertures  in  eoch  end  of  the  area,  communi- 
cating with  the  outer  air,  and  is  admitted  in  larger  or  less  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  desired  to  be  kept  up.  If  there  is  too 
much  heat,  the  ventilators  must  be  partially  closed  up,  and  the  heat 
not  allowed  to  enter.  So  rapidly  does  the  air  circulate,  that  if  a  little 
essential  oil  is  dropt  upon  the  pipe,  the  odor  of  the  same  is  immedi- 
ately perceived  by  any  one  standing  on  the  grating  in  the  front  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Penn's  system  can  be  adapted  to  any  sized  or  any  shaped  hous- 
es, whether  new  or  at  present  heated  by  any  other  plan;  but  the 
cost  will '  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  facilities  for  erecting 
the  same;  it  can  be  the  most  neatly  arranged,  if  put  up  when  the 
house  is  erected.  We  shall  refer  to  this  again,  and  accompany  our 
remarks  with  an  engraving  more  fully  illustrating  its  operations. — Ed, 

Tha  Rival  Yellow  Dahlias.^-One  of  the  best  yellow  dahlias  which 
has  ever  been  produced  is  said  to  be  Cox's  yellow  Defiance,  a  seed- 
ling of  1838,  and  repeatedly  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Metro- 
politan Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs,  lost  season,  in  stands  of  six 
or  more  blooms,  and  gained  the  prize  for  the  best  seedling  exhibited. 
The  stock  of  roots  has  been  purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Brown,  of 
Slough,  and  plants  are  offered  for  sale  at  159.  sterling  each.  It  was 
figured  in  the  HortietUtwal  Journal  for  October  last,  and,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  flower,  we  should  judge  it  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  yellows  which  we  now  possess;  being  unexceptionable  in  form, 
deep  yellow,  cupped  petals,  and  constant  in  its  habit  of  blooming. 

Mr.  Widnall   has  also  raised  a  yellow,  which  he  has  stated  to  be 

'Uhe  best  in  the  kingdom,"  and  it  has  also  gained  several  premiums 

at  the  periodical  shows.     At  the  Cambridge  exhii)ition  both  of  the 

yellows  were  exhibited,  and  from  the  Hortieuliural  Journal  we  iearu 
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that  there  was  '^a  stand  up  fight"  between  the  two  mneties  which 
were  exh'liited  before  competent  judges,  and  there  Mr.  Widnall's  was 
awarded  the  premium.  The  same  writer  then  makes  the  following 
remarks,  in  relation  to  the  two  flowers:— 

*Mt  would  be  impeaching  the  judgment  of  the  censors  without  proper 
grounds,  to  assert  that  they  were  partial;  but  we,  who  fancy  we  know 
something  about  a  dahlia,  have  wondered  at  the  existence  of  a  yellow 
finer  than  that  raised  by  Cox,  and,  without  seeing  the  rival,  we  felt  so 
confident  in  our  opinion  of  that  which  we  had  seen,  that  we  ventured 
to  back  it  against  any  flower  that  could  be  produced  for  any  sum.     It 
was  in  vain  people  told  us  what  excellent  judges  the  Cambridge  folks 
were — it  was  useless  to  prate  to  us  about  the  London  fiower  being 
'beaten  all  to  pieces,' — we  concluded  there  was  unfair  play  some- 
where, and  have  tried  to  learn  where.    We  saw  the  two  flowers  side 
by  side,  on  Wednesday,  (Sept.  25th,)  six  blooms  of  each,  and  what 
we  merely  thought  before  was  reduced  then  to  a  certainty.     We  heard 
too,  among  the  exhibitors,  that  there  was  nothing  easier  than  to  ac-> 
count  for  the  Cambridge  award .     It  seems  (and  if  we  have  collected 
the  facts  carelessly,  or  quoted  them  incorrectly,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
set  forth  a  better  account  hereaf\er,)  that  Cox  sent  eight  fine  blooms 
of  the  yellow,  and,  not  being  able  to  attend,  requested  the  two  best 
might  be  staged,  and  the  remainder  exhibited  openly.     It  seems,  also, 
that  two  were  put  up,  and  that  the  six  never  made  their  appearance 
at  all.     It  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  secretary,  or  any  body  else, 
with  designedly  taking  the  worst  two  blooms;  but  whoever  selected 
them  might  have  done  so  in  ignorance,  and  as  flowers  occasionally 
crumple  and  collapse,  or  get  pressed  and  damaged  in  travelling,  there 
may  nave  been  much  difference  in  the  compactness  and  the  symmetry 
of  a  bloom  in  the  eyes  of  a  real  connoisseur,  though  a  common  oIh 
server  may  not  see  it,  and,  without  the  least  intention,  injustice  may 
have  been  done  to  the  flower.     Now  it  is  clear,  that,  unless  there  was 
some  object  in  keeping  back  the  blooms,  the  other  six  might  have 
been  shown,  and  should  have  been  shown,  not  only  to  illustrate  the 
habit  of  the  flower,  but  to  gratify  the  public  and  add  to  the  exhibi- 
tion: this  was  not  done — the  six  other  blooms,  which  probably  com- 
prised two  of  the  best,  were  not  permitted  to  be  seen,  and  this,  though 
It  might  not  affect  the  judgment  of  the  censors,  would  have  enabled 
the  public  to  see  the  general  habit  of  the  flower,  and  also  to  observe 
whether  the  best  bad  been  put  up.     The  mystery,  therefore,  of  its 
having  been  beaten  by  a  worse  flower,  is  partly  cleared  up  by  the 
presumption  that  two  flowers,  which  had  suffered  from  travelling,  and 
the  wordt  of  eiffht,  instead  of  the  best,  may  have  been  put  up  against 
two  fresh  cut  blooms,  and  then  the  disparagemeut  may  been  sufiicient- 
ly  great  to  influence  the  judgment.    However,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take at  Chiswick,  each  party  put  up  his  own  blooms,  and  both  va- 
rieties were  fine;  but  in  one  essential  property  there  was  no  compari- 
son— the  beauty  of  the  centre.     Not  one  dahfia  in  fifty,  even  of  those 
esteemed,  have  what  can  be  fairly  called  handsome  centres,  and  Mr. 
Widnall's  flower  is  one  of  the  mass — the  centre  is  exhibitable,  and 
thnt  is  all.     Mr.  Cox's  is  fine,  plump,  round,  and  forms  a  handsome 
finish  to  the  flower.     In  two  other  respects  the  Cambridge  flower  is 
inferior — it  quills  more,  and  therefore  is  not  so  round." — Hort,  Jour. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  yellows  are  import- 
ed this  season,  as  there  are  no  dry  roots  for  sale,  and  plants  grown 
from  cuttings  can  only  be  obtained.    There  is  something  to  be  allow- 
ed for  prejudice,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cox's  flower,  in  the  above  account^ 
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and  their  real  excellenee  can  only  be  decided  by  culti?ator8  who  may 
hare  the  opportunity  to  grow  both. — Ed. 

FRANCE. 

The  BiUandeau  Cabbage,  Chou  de  M.  BiUandeau, — ^The  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris  appointed  a  committee  on  August  8,  1839,  to 
examine  and  report  on  this  cabbage,  which  is  said  to  be  so  large  that 
the  chou  cavalier  is  a  mere  dwarf  to  It.  MM.  BiUandeau  are 
seedsmen  in  Paris,  and  they  received  a  plant  of  this  cabbage  from 
a  correspondent  in  the  department  of  Deux  Sevres,  where  cabbage  is 
much  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle.  The  specimen  sent  was  discover- 
ed in  a  field  among  others;  and,  being  remarkable  for  its  large  size, 
it  was  lefl  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  taken  up  and  sent  to  Paris. 
It  grew  on  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  calcareous  sand  as  a  subsoil,  and  the 
water  is  found  at  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet  under  it.  No  other 
variety  of  cabbage  grows  hif^her  in  this  soil  than  three  feet;  but  the 
specimen  of  the  chou  de  BiUandeau  sent  to  Paris,  measured  in  height 
ten  feet.  It  befina  to  branch  at  eight  inches  above  the  neck;  the 
branches  are  thirty  in  number,  the  lower  ones  from  eight  feet  to  nine 
feet  in  length,  divergent,  recumbent,  and  curved  upwards  at  the  ex- 
tremities. At  the  period  of  flowering,  the  principal  shoot  of  each  of 
these  thir^  branches  subdivides  at  the  summit  into  twenty  heads  of 
flowers,  tnus  giving  on  the  whole  plant  forty  spikes  of  seed  pods. 
These  pods  do  not  differ  from  others,  but  the  seeds  are  less  round, 
and  more  unequal  in  size.  The  leaves  of  the  plant,  the  committee 
were  assured,  were  from  five  feet  to  six  feet  in  length,  pliant,  not  curl- 
ed, and  resembling  those  of  the  cauliflower,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  plant  was  raised  from  seed  along  with  others,  and  not 
from  a  cutting,  as  some  have  alleged.  It  is  considered  probable  that 
this  variety  is  a  sport  from  the  chou  branchu  de  Poiteau,  of  which  the 
chou  vivace  de  Daubenton  is  a  sport.  It  resembles  more  the  latter 
than  the  former;  but  it  differs  from  both  in  being  higher  than  the  chou 
cavalier,  while  the  chou  branchu  and  the  chou  vivace  are  less  large  than 
the  chou  cavalier.  M.  Poiteau,  who  is  now  (Sept.  5,)  in  London,  as- 
sures us  that  this  account  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated; 
and,  as  the  seeds,  no  doubt,  will  be  immediately  exposed  to  sale,  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  curious  in  the  culture  of  cabbage  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  chou  BiUandeau  in  England.  The  re- 
port, which  is  drawn  up  by  M.  Poiteau,  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"Do  varieties  re-produee  themielves  from  $eed7 — ^We  might,  and, 
indeed,  we  ought,  to  be  asked,  whether  the  seeds  of  the  chou  BiUan- 
deau will  produce  plants  resembling  their  parent.  To  answer  this 
question,  we  must  have  recourse  to  experience  and  analogy,  and  say, 
that,  in  our  own  time,  there  have  been  formed  many  tribes  or  varie- 
ties in  certain  families  of  vegetables,  particularly  among  cabbages. 
Thus  the  Brussels  sprouts  have  not  always  existed;  we  have  not  al- 
ways possessed  so  many  varieties  of  broccoli;  the  branching  balsam, 
the  dwarf  balsam,  the  branching  China  aster,  and  the  dwarf  China  as- 
ter, are  the  fruits  of  modern  culture,  and  form  races  which  perpetuate 
themselves  by  seeds,  the  plants  which  produce  these  being  annually 
selected,  or,  at  all  events,  those  which  appear  to  deviate  from  the  ap- 
proved variety  are  rooted  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  varieties  of  do- 
mestic animals  are  preserved  pure,  by  avoiding  cross-impregnation, 
and  giving  them  suitable  nourishment,  &c.    The  seed  from  a  double 
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dahlia  will  produce  more  double  ones  than  that  from  a  aioi^le  dahli^. 
The  dark  brown  nasturtium,  which  we  all  know  was  produced  acci- 
dentally from  the  yellow  variety,  re-produces  itself  and  perpetuates 
itself,  by  means  of  selecting  the  plants  that  are  to  bear  seed.  Curled 
parsley,  which  was  not  known  in  the  time  of  La  Quintinye,  and  curl- 
ed Normandy  cress,  whose  origin  is  still  more  recent,  produce  seeds 
nearly  as  freely  as  natural  species;  the  Chinese  haricot  bean,  a  dwarf 
variety  with  yellow  seeds,  produces  a  branchinj^  variety  with  white 
seeds,  which  perpetuates  itself  by  seeds.  The  Spanish  haricot  bean 
has  given,  within  these  few  years,  a  two^olored  variety,  which  re- 
produces itself  from  seed.  We  could  cite  many  other  plants,  of  an 
origin  more  or  less  recent,  that  perpetuate  themselves  from  seeds  by 
the  means  of  annual  selections;  but  here  is  enough  to  draw  our  con- 
clusion, that  varieties  often  reproduce  themselves  from  seed  and  from 
new  races.  Thus  the  cabbage  of  M.  Biilandeau,  being  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  height  and  size,  can,  according  to  the  course  of  tbinj^, 
re-produce  seeds,  perpetuate  itself,  and,  by  the  means  of  successive 
selections,  constitute  at  last  a  permanent  race."  {Rapporty  4*e.,  p.  7.) 
These  remarks  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  thinking  gardener. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
all  varieties  which  originate  in  seed  will  propagate  themselves  by  seed 
to  a  certain  extent,  whether  they  be  annuals,  perennials,  or  ligneous 
plants.  Formerly  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  seeds  of  an  apple 
would  produce  nothing  but  a  crab;  but  now  every  one  knows  that  tne 
seeds  of  any  particular  variety  of  apple  will  produce  that  variety; 
perhaps  with  some  slight  variations,  or,  perhaps,  with  one  plant 
among  many  so  far  different  as  to  constitute  a  new  variety  or  sub- 
variety;  for  all  varieties  originate  in  sports.  Thus,  among  timber 
and  ornamental  trees,  the  seeds  of  the  purple  beech  will  produce 
plants  with  leaves  all  more  or  less  purple;  the  cut-leaved  common 
oak,  and  the  cut-leaved  or  eagle  claw  maple,  reproduce  themselves; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  the  weeping  ash,  which  is  a  female  plant, 
could  be  fecundated  by  a  male  weeping  ash,  the  produce  would  be 
chiefly  weeping  plants;  but  there  being  no  weeping  male,  and  the 
plants  of  the  weeping  ash,  when  they  produce  seeds,  having  been  of 
necessity  fecundated  by  an  upright  growing  male,  the  produce  is  part- 
ly weeping  and  partly  upright.  We  found  a  proof  of  what  we  nave 
stated  respecting  the  oak,  in  a  nursery  at  Dumfries,  in  1831,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  former  volume;  and  other  instances  will  also  be  found  re- 
corded in  this  Magazine,  though  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  search 
for  the  referenced.  These  will  be  found  in  the  general  index  which 
we  are  now  preparing  fur  the  fifteen  volumes  of  this  work,  now  near- 
ly completed.    {Gar a.  Mag,) 
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Specimen$  of  ike  productions  of  South  Florida. — We  have  received 
from  Dr.  H.  Perrine,  agent  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Company,  Indian  Key, 
specimens  of  the  bark  of  the  indigenous  perennial  cotton  shrubs,  and  fo- 
liaceous  fibres  of  freshly  cut  leaves  of  the  indigenous  agaves,  which  in- 
habit the  most  rocky  situations  of  the  Florida  Keys. 

'*Tlie  perennial  cotton  shrubs,"  Dr.  Perrine  remarks,  "grow  to  the 
size  of  a  large  peach  tree,  with  trunks,  and  sometimes  even  branches. 
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at  tkUk  as  my  arm.  The  samples  of  the  bark  I  send  you  are  stripped 
from  some  of  tbe  canes  of  perennial  cotton,  which  1  have  collected  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  *'  Gathered  1 4th  Feb.,  1840— heat  74''— lat.  UA^ 
48'  N.— long.  80°  55'  W. 

You  see,  hence,  Ist,  That  indigenous  agaves  are  numerous  nuisances 
on  the  Florida  keys,  and  yet  their  green,  living  leaves  yie\d  foliaeeous 
fibres^  which  are  superior  substitutes  for  common  flax  and  commoa 
hemp. 

2d,  That  indigenous  gossypiums  are  also  numerous  nuisances,  and 
yet  their  green,  living  barks  yield  cortical  layers,  which  are  superior 
substitutes  for  common  flax  and  common  hemp ! 

At  Lignum vitffi,  this  week,  they  have  been  clearing  acres  of  these 
cotton  shrubs,  and  burning  them.  As  I  have  shown  these  people  the 
vo/ue  of  the  bark^  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  they  will  at  least  save  the 
bark  from  the  flames !  Five  zealous  collectors  of  tropical  productions 
of  the  Florida  Keys,  in  twelve  weeks  would  corroborate  all  my  individ- 
ual labors  of  twelve  years. 

Certainly  a  Horticultural  Society  could  not  better  use  a  half  as: 
hour,  than  in  passing  a  resolution,  requesting  the  members  of  Con* 
gress  to  do  their  duty,  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  desert  freedom 
to  individual  industry  in  this  desert.  Barely  allow  to  South  Florida 
the  pioneer  freedom  of  the  pioneer  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  and  its  des- 
ert districts  will  soon  be  blooming  with  the  plants  of  paradise.  Give 
any  pioneer  pair  the  pioneer  freedom  of  our  first  parents,  and  in  this 
country  and  climate  of  Eden  every  poor  couple  may  soon  create  their 
own  garden  of  Eden. 

Please  to  announce  my  readiness  to  supply,  at  Indian  Key,  gratui* 
tons  specimens  of  all  tropical  productions  of  South  Florida  to  every 
philo-vegeculturist,  who  will  endeavor  to  get  them  prior  to  the  first 
of  June  next. — H.  Perrine,  Indian  Key,  Feb,,  1840. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Perrine  some  random  recollections,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Company,  at  Indian 
Key,  and  shall  give  some  of  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  them 
in  a  future  number;  in  the  mean  time,  we  invite  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  tbe  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Perrine. — Ed, 

Plants  usually  considered  tender,  tohieh  have  withstood  the  pasi 
winter,  in  the  open  ground,  without  protection. — The  following  plants 
have  stood  out  here  the  past  winter  without  protection,  viz: — Bl^tia  Aya- 
cinthina,  AlstrcBm^rta  psittaclnas,  (^xalis  Bowi^t,  Spar^xis  versicolor, 
Gladiolus  tristis  and  bimaculktus,  Tris  pavdnia,  Wats^nia  Meri&na  and 
margin^ta,  ./j'ster  argophyllus,  and  some  others  which  I  do  not  recollect 
now.  This  evening  the  air  coming  in  at  my  window  is  redolent  with 
the  perfume  of  the  green  flowered  sweet  shrub  (Calyr&nthus  gladca.') 
and  I  hear  the  notes  of  the  whip-poor-will. — M.  Ji,  W.,  Athens ,  Ga., 
March  20,  1840. 

Early  forced  Cucumbers. — Cucumbers  were  produced  in  the  garden 
of  Wm.  G.  Steams,  Elsq.,  Cambridge,  under  the  management  of  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Hines,  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  the  first,  we  believe,  that 
have  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  present  year. — Ed* 

Instances  of  variation  in  inflorescence, — Some  curious  instances  of 
a  departure  from  the  usual  forms  of  flowers,  have  fallen  under  ocrr 
notice.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  in  tbe  axils  of  the  stems  of 
plants,  at  the  juncture  of  the  leaves,  and  indeed  wherever  two  or- 
gans are  in  close  continuity,  there  exists  a  power  of  throwing  out  new 
leaves,  branches  or  buds.  A  very  strong  plant  of  Gladiolus  natal^o- 
sia  exhibited  this  fact,  during  the  last  summer,  in  a  singular  manner. 
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Afler  the  usual  spike  had  nearly  expanded  its  buds,  an  axillaiy  ifpike, 
or  branch,  was  extended  below  the  original,  and  gave  a  considerable 
bloom.  The  flowers  on  this  were  rather  small,  but  suffered  in  no 
other  particular. 

On  endeavoring  to  seed  a  multiplex  flowered  dahlia,  the  caljcine 
scales  were  freed  from  the  decaying  florets,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  germs.  Instead  of  answering  our  expectations,  a 
new  series  of  minute,  imperfect  buds  were  formed,  beneath  the  lower 
scales,  each  furnished  with  the  imbricated  calycine  leaves  of  the  reg- 
ular flower  bud. 

Tulips  sometimes  exhibit  a  marked  variation  from  their  usual  style. 
Sepals  become  leaves,  and  bractes,  or  leaves,  assume  the  colors  of 
the  sepals.  Two  or  more  flowers  are  produced,  where  only  one 
should  exist.  In  a  Bizarre,  called  Imperntrice  Remain,  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  several  such  irregular  blossoms,  creating,  as  it  were, 
some  other  plant  than  a  true  tulip- 

We  have,  in  our  herbarium,  specimens  of  Hep&tica  americiLna, 
in  which  distinct  flowers  are  produced  under  the  regular  ones.  The 
same  fact  occurs  in  the  double  varieties  of  the  daisey,  and  such  a  sort 
is  actually  known  to  cultivators,  as  the  proliferous,  and  trivially 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  hen  and  chickens. 

Monopetalous  corolled  flowers,  whose  edges  are  divided  into  seg- 
ments, do  not  continue  true  to  the  natural  form;  the  segments  of 
Primula  praa^nitens,  for  example,  being  oftentime  six  in  number,  in- 
stead of  five.  In  this  case,  the  variation  is  an  improvement  to  the 
style  of  the  flower,  and  could  a  permanent  variety  be  produced, 
where  this  would  always  occur,  it  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to 
our  floriculture. — Chelmsford,  Jan, y  1840. 

Plants  of  Mdrica  ediilis,  whose  roots  are  solid  tubers,  afler  being 
in  the  ground  six  months,  and  prevented  from  making  their  regular 
growth  on  the  previous  season,  are,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, appearing  above  the  soil.  This  extreme  power  of  protracted 
vitality,  in  re-producing  new  tubers  upon  the  old,  when  deprived  of 
their  regular  process  of  increase,  by  tne  annual  foliage,  is  a  striking 
provisional  law  against  entire  destruction.  Amid  fearful  exigencies, 
the  struggle  for  continuance  and  preservation  is  generally  successful. — 
C  B-  Spec, 

Cocoa-nut  squash, — Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  cocoa-nut 
squash?  It  is  a  hard  shelled  winter  squash,  shaped  just  like  the  au- 
tumnal marrow  squash.  It  is  perfectly  green  when  gathered,  but,  if 
exposed  to  the  light,  begins  now  to  put  on  a  yellowish  hue.  The 
flesh  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  very  close,  fine  and  rich,  and  without 
any  strong  flavor  of  any  kind,  which  forms  so  much  of  an  objection, 
with  many  to  the  Valparaiso,  the  marrow,  and  some  other  kinds. 
For  eating,  I  consider  it  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other  kind,  and 
such,  I  believe,  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  is,  moreover,  the  best  squash  to  keep  that  I  have  ever  tri- 
ed. I  have  now  something  like  forty  of  them,  and  have  not  discover- 
ed a  decayed  spot  in  one  of  them  since  they  were  gathered,  while  the 
crooknecks,  the  Valparaiso,  and  the  marrows  are  with  much  diflicul- 
ty  kept  till  this  time,  and  of  the  two  latter  kinds,  a  majority  of  them 
have  decayed.  This  is  the  second  season  I  have  had  them.  Where 
they  originated  1  cannot  ascertain.  They  came  here  from  Connecti- 
cut, or  that  way.  I  looked  in  Boston  market  last  fall,  but  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. — J.  M.  E.,  Worcester,  Jan,,  1840. 
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Art.  III.    Setrospeetive  Criticism. 

Selecting  and  impregnating  varieties  cf  seeds,  (in  answer  to  a  cor- 
respondent, p.81.) — In  the  last  number  oryour  Magazine, the  first  arti- 
cle particularly  attracted  my  attention.  W  hile  your  correspondent  has 
devoted  his  pen,  as  heretofore,  to  the  subject  of  horticulture  and  flor- 
iculture, his  communications  have  been  very  interesting,  showing  that 
be  understood  the  subject  whereof  he  treats;  but,  as  he  has  now  stray- 
ed into  agriculture,  and  undertakes  to  instruct  farmers  on  the  subject 
of  their  art,  and  which  art  myself,  as  one,  have  been  engaged  in  from 
infancy,  it  behooves  us  to  correct  those  flights  of  fancy  which  appear 
80  plausible  in  theory,  but  in  practice  are  directly  the  reverse. 

On  the  changing  of  seed  grain,  he  recommends  *'to  select  the  best 
seeds  from  any  neighboring  farm,"  and  "i/*  imported,  so  much  the 
better,'*  And  why  not  select  the  best  from  his  own  farm?  The  late 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey  (and  where  is  higher  authority?)  has 
practically  established  the  fact  years  ago,  that,  so  far  from  grain  de- 
teriorating on  a  farm,  by  proper  management,  always  selecting  the 
best,  it  actually  improves!!  I  do  not  wish  to  review  his  article  so  as 
to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  so  able  a  writer,  but  merely  to  give  some 
of  my  own  experience  on  the  subject. 

During  the  three  years  previous  to  the  last,  the  wheat  crop  has 
failed  considerably  in  this  section  of  country,  first  by  the  fly,  and  af- 
terwards by  rust  and  mildew.  Owing  to  these  failures  the  farmers 
generally  commenced  changing  their  seed  grain,  thinking  to  remedy 
the  evil.  I  myself  was  induced  to  follow  suit;  besides  trying  all  the 
different  varieties  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity,  I  received  some  from  a 
considerable  distance,  as  well  as  bv  several  ships  from  Tuscany,  Po- 
land, Russia,  the  Mediterranean,  Malaga,  &c.;  but  Sir,  in  every  in^ 
stance  Ivsas  disappointed;  and  now,  af\er  all  my  trouble  andf  ex- 
pense, I  have  returned  to  the  old  variety,  which  I  have  been  cultivat- 
mg  on  the  same  farm  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  is  yet,  in 
favorable  or  unfavorable  seasons,  the  most  productive  variety.  It 
has  not  deteriorated,  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge,  except  per- 
haps being  more  of  a  mixture  than  formerly.  All  the  benefit  1  de- 
rived by  changing  m^  seed,  was  a  host  of  weeds,  which  will  require 
some  years  and  considerable  labor  to  eradicate,  and  some  experience^ 
that  will  induce  me  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.  It  has  not, 
however,  deterred  me  fVom  experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  foreign 
seeds,  only  in  smaller  quantities.  I  find,  by  experience,  that  foreign 
seeds,  particularly  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  generally  proijuce  so  poor 
a  crop  the  first  year,  that  it  requires  several  years  before  it  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  and  that,  aAer  the  second  and  third  year,  if 
the  plants  admit  of  being  acclimated,  it  will  then  begin  to  improve; 
and,  for  this  reason,  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  if  the  first  crop 
should  be  a  failure. 

Last  fall,  a  year,  I  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  a  remarkably  fine 
kind  of  wheat,  from  Mr.  Thorburn,  New  York.  It  was  late  when  I 
returned  home:  I  sowed  it,  however,  and  it  barely  came  up  in  the 
fall^  it  was  much  injured  by  frost,  which  retarded  its  growtn  in  the 
sprmg;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  rust  attacked  the  plants  whca 
in  flower,  and  the  grain  was  so  much  shrivelled,  that  I  did  not  believe 
it  capable  of  vegetating.  I  sowed  it,  however,  last  fall;  it  came  up, 
and  aow  looks  vigorous;  and  I  have  no  doubt^  that,  should  the  season 
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continue  favorable,  this  inferior  seed  will  produce  a  superior  grain  to 
the  progeny  of  the  fine  sample  I  first  received;  showing,  conclusive- 
ly, that  good  seed  may  produce  an  inferior  offsprings  and  inferior 
seed  may  produce  a  good  crop;  more  depending  on  the  seasons  than 
Theorists  are  aware  of.  Whereas,  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  is  generally  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  of  the 
blame,  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  sustain  a  failure  in  his  crops;  it  is 
all  attributed  to  his  ignorance  or  unwillingness  to  take  counsel  from 
wiser  heads. 

'* Potatoes,  in  particular,"  your  correspondent  thinks,  "should  nev- 
er be  planted  on  the  same  farm  more  than  two  years,  and  if  a  change 
is  made  vearly,  so  much  the  better."  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute 
his  words,  but  my  own  experience  differs  very  materially  from  his 
views.  As  a  general  crop,  I  have  cultivated  the  same  variety  of  po- 
tatoes for  at  least  fifteen  vears,  and,  so  far  from  degenerating,  they 
are  now,  if  not  better,  at  least  equally  as  ^ood  as  at  first.  I  have  oc- 
casionally selected  the  largest  for  plantmg,  and  occasionally  have 
taken  the  very  smallest,  but  never  could  perceive  any  difference  in 
favor  of  the  large.  To  satisfy  my  own  mind  on  the  subject,  I  at  one 
time  planted  alternate  rows  with  large  and  small,  the  large  potatoes 
were  cut  in  three  or  four  pieces,  and  planted  about  ten  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  while  the  small  ones,  being  planted  whole  or  without  be- 
ing cut,  at  about  five  inches  apart,  produced  more  potatoes  and  equal- 
ly as  large.  I  did  not  measure  them,  but  was  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind,  (and  that  was  all  1  aimed  at,)  that  the  small  potatoes,  being 
planted  so  much  thi(!ker,  produced  the  largest  crop. 

He  says,  "  that  Societies  should  be  formed  in  every  county,  that 
they  may  communicate  any  intelligence  relative  to  agriculture,  and 
the  experiments  made,  and  their  results,"  &c.  Much  do  I  wish  to 
see  the  day,  when  every  county  in  the  Union  can  boast  of  its  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  society.  I  heartily  concur  with  your  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  as  regards  the  intermixture  of  different  vegeta- 
bles during  their  inflorescence,  and  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  particularly  the  Indian  corn,  the  melon, 
and  the  cabbage  tribe. 

However,  when  he  comes  to  give  a  history  of  the  improved  vari- 
eties of  ^rain  in  Europe,  and  predicts  '^that  the  same  results  may  be 
accomplished  by  our  own  farmers,  if  they  would  but  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms!!  with  such  a  soil 
and  climate,  a  thousand  fold  might  be  produced !P^  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  his  meaning.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  we  might 
produce  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  where  we  now  pro- 
duce only  one?  Comment  is  useless.  Could  not  theorists  devise 
some  means,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  to  induce  consumers  to 
make  away  with  the  surplus  grain  now  in  the  country,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  market  for  the  balance?  The  farmers  have  already  produced 
too  much,  as  they  are  now  barely  paid  for  their  labor,  provided  they 
can  find  a  market;  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  find  buyers  at  the  low 
price  that  grain  now  commands,  and  farmers  are  compelled  to  store 
their  grain,  for  want  of  a  market  at  any  price.  What  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  when  we  become  so  enlightened  as  to  raise  ''a  <Aou- 
sandfor  one^*^  I  am  unable  to  tell. — J.  JB.  Garber^  Columbia^  Lancas* 
ier  Co,,  Fa,,  March,  1840. 

''  Fruit  buds  of  Peach  trees  destroyed,  (p.  1J3.) — A  correspondent 
from  Burlington,  N.  J.,  says  ''that  all  his  peaches  have  been  destroy- 
ed in  the  bud|  and  asks  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  a  rea- 
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Bon  how  it  is  that  they  are  often  so  destroyed,  &c."  Mine,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  shared  the  same  fate,  while  within  half  a  mile  from  my 
farm,  on  the  hills,  they  are  uninjured.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is, 
(and  I  have  lost  many  a  crop  by  its  effects,)  that  whenever  the  mer- 
cury in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  falls  so  low  as  10°  below  zero,  the 
fruit  buds  on  peaches  are  destroyed :  cold  air  is  said  to  be  heavier 
than  warm  air,  and,  for  that  reason,  in  cold  frosty  mornings,  when 
the  air  is  not  agitated  by  wind,  the  coldest  air  naturally  sinks  down 
to  the  lowest  valleys;  1  have  noticed  occasionally,  that  when  the  cold 
is  equally  severe,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  but  with  a  brisk 
wind,  the  peaches  are  not  injured.  This  is  additional  evidence  why 
tender  plants  from  southern  latitudes,  are  less  affected  by  the  cold, 
on  high  and  exposed  situations,  than  in  low  and  protected  sunny 
nooks. — J.  B.  Garber,  Columbia,  Pa.,  March,  1840. 

**Vm  nothing,  if  not  eriticaU^  (In  answer  to  Querist,  p.  115.) — 
Your  correspondent,  who  doubts  the  proper  construction  of  the  term 
'^wherever  grown,"  as  given  by  the  '^Committee,"  in  awarding  the 
premiums  on  "native  plants,"  is  referred  to  the  proposab  for  the  four 
ensuing  years,  for  the  same  object. 

The  term,  to  "grow  plants,"  however  horiictUtural  or  teehnieaif 
18  not  fframmatical — and  the  expression  "wherever  found  growing," 
would  nave  been  more  precise  and  correct  than  "wherever  grown.'' 

The  object  being  to  introduce  the  culture  of  "native  plants,"  the 
Society  obviously  meant  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  exhibition  of 
the  same  during  the  first  season,  whether  brought  from  field  or  gar- 
den. 

It  is  hoped  the  worthy  "grower,"  alluded  to  as  the  "one  only  who 
has  fulfilled  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,"  will  maintain  his  claim  by  a 
successful  competition  for  the  premiums  hereafter  offered  for  the  best 
"cultivated  native  plants,"  and  await  with  confidence  the  iust  views 
and  impartial  decision  of  the  "Committee  on  Flowers." — A  Ctdtivat^ 
or,  though  no  ^^Grower,^^  Salem,  March  5, 1840. 

Tropical  Plant  Co,,  Indian  Key,  Fa.,  (Vol.  V.  p.  449).— -In  No. 
60  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  published  at  Boston,  which  a 
friend  has  just  put  into  my  hands,  I  discover  a  letter  by  Dr,  Henry 
Perrine,  which  reflects  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Key  West  generally^ 
and  upon  this  ofiice  and  the  officers  of  the  Customs  in  particular, — as 
being  engaged  in  a  species  of  conspiracy  against  the  Tropical  Plant 
Company,  or,  from  motives  of  jealousy  or  rivalry,  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  thwart  or  retard  the  oj^erations  of  that  Company.  Now« 
sir,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  all  this  matter  of  complaint  of 
Dr.  Perrine.  Not  only  has  no  obstacle  whatever  been  thrown  in  his 
way,  but  I  know  that  various  individuals  at  Key  West  have  taken 
pains  to  aid  him  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  they  possessed;  and  if 
the  Dr.  were  more  courteous  or  less  censorious,  there  would  scarcely 
be  any  limit  to  such  private  accommodations^  To  shew  the  value  of 
the  representations  of  this  monomaniac,  I  had  almost  said  misan- 
thrope, I  subjoin  an  official  correspondence  between  Dr.  Perrine  and 
this  office,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that,  so  far  from  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  his  way,  the  officers  of  the  Customs  in  this  District  have  been 
more  liberal  towards  him  and  his  enterprise,  than  the  strictness  of  law 
warrants.  I  will  here  add,  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  during  the 
year,  wherein  there  are  not  from  two  to  a  dozen  opportunities  of  com- 
munication between  this  port  and  Indian  Key,  by  vessels  and  boats 
passing.  The  mail  packet  passes  regularly  twice  per  month-  Mora 
than  a  dozen  vessels  sail  from  this  port  to  the  Bahamas  every  seasoDi 
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and  they  pass  and  repass  Indian  Key,  generally  stopping  there  both 
going  and  coming. 

There  is,  then,  no  want  of  communication,  by  which  Dr.  Perrine 
might  be  accommodated.  All  that  is  wanting  is  but  ordinary  atten- 
tion and  energy,  and  less  slander,  and  all  the  just  expectations  of  the 
Tropical  Plant  Company  would  be  fulfilled,  if,  indeed,  that  Company 
has  any  thing  more  than  a  nominal  existence  beyond  the  Doctor  him- 
self. 

The  Doctor  desires  to  make  Indian  Key,  consisting  of  twelve  whole 
acres  at  low  tide^  and  belonging  to  one  individual,  a  port  of  entry, 
and  he  has  not  been  over  scrupulous  in  the  means  employed.  He  has 
already  proved,  in  the  newspapers,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  subdue 
the  Semmoles  but  to  make  Indian  Key  a  port  of  entry;  and  in  your 
Magazine  he  has  more  than  hinted  the  making  that  little  spot  a  port 
of  entry  would  immediately  fill  his  nursery  with  tropical  plants.  The 
how  or  wherefore  does  not  so  clearly  appear;  since  it  would  not  fit 
out  and  send  one  vessel  more  coastwise,  or  to  the  Bahamas.  All  that 
is  positively  known  of  the  reason  is,  that  the  proprietor  of  Indian  Key 
has  given  the  Doctor  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  pen  and  influence 
in  his  behalf. 

The  following  is  the  official  correspondence  alluded  to: — 
**To  Adam  Gordon,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  Key  West, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Tropical  Plant  Company  have  now  established,  on  Lower  Matecum- 
ba,  a  preparatory  nursery  for  all  valuable  plants,  which  can  be  prof- 
itably cultivated  on  the  most  arid  soils;  and  that,  as  all  valuable 
plants  which  are  usefully  grown  in  the  sterile  Bahama  islands,  can  be 
still  more  usefully  cultivated  on  the  arid  Florida  Keys,  it  is  incalcula- 
bly important  that  a  cargo  of  living  plants  should  be  thence  imported 
direct  to  the  nursery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  June. 

Confiding,  then,  in  the  continued  disposition  of  the  Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury  to  aid  the  domestication  of  tropical  plants,  as  manifested 
in  the  appended  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  and 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Downing,  yet  fearing  some  contingency  which 
might  prevent  their  direct  importation  in  the  only  proper  season,  and 
hence  retard  the  enterprise  a  whole  year,  I  earnestly  and  respectfully 
beg  of  you  to  state,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  first,  whether  you 
can  and  will  cause  a  revenue  cutter  to  import  them  direct,  at  the  ap- 
propriate period;  secondly,  whether  you  can  and  will  give  permission 
for  a  private  vessel  direct  from  the  Bahamas,  to  land  them  at  the  nur- 
sery, prior  to  entry,  at  Key  West. 

Presuming  you  have  no  hostile  feeling,  either  to  my  person  or  to 
this  enterprise,  I  shall  hope  that  the  enmity  of  Key  West  to  Indian 
Key  will  not  be  extended  to  the  direct  or  indirect  injury  of  the -nurse- 
ry on  Lower  Matecumba,  from  the  sole  fact  that  it  is  more  rtHnyte' 
from  Tea  Table  Key;  especially  as  I  never  had,  and  never  shall 
have,  any  personal  interest  in  Indian  Key,  and  as  the  Company  never 
shall  have  any  connection  with  the  rival  persons,  parties,  or  towns, 
on  this  Key. — I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

i signed)  Henry  Perrine,  SuperindHof  T.  P.  Co. — Indian  Key^  Trop. 
norida,  23rf  ^pril,  1839." 

The  answer  to  the  foregoing  extraordinary  letter  is  as  follows: — 

"To  Dr.  H.  Perrine,  Superintendent  of  Tropical  Plant  Company, 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  note  of  the  23d  inst.  I  have  to  state,  that 

there  is  not  at  present  any  revenue  cutter  on  this  station,  under  my 

orders  or  control,  which  I  could  order  to  the  Bahamas,  for  plants,  to 

aid  your  Company. 


-"; 
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In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  if  a  private  vessel  can  be  permitted  to  im- 
port plants  from  the  Bahamas  direct  to  lower  Matecumba,  before 
coming  to  an  entty  at  this  port,  I  answer,  that,  in  view  of  the  favor 
with  which  the  Treasury  department  regards  this  enterprise,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  measure,  if  the  vessel  so  importing  be  visited 
by  the  inspector  at  Indian  Key,  and  be  discharged  under  his  inspec- 
tion; as  the  plants  are  free  of  duty,  and  are  designed  for  a  public 
benefit.  I  would,  as  Collector,  receive  the  inspector's  certificate,  and 
admit  the  vessel  to  an  entry,  after  so  discharging  her  cargo  of  plants 
at  the  nursery.  It  will  however  be  required,  in  this  case,  that  the  In- 
spector state  the  value  or  cost  of  the  plants,  either  by  invoice  or  on 
the  manifest,  so  that  this  office  can  keep  the  proper  record  of  foreign 

?oods  imported. —  Very  respectfully,  Str,  I  am  your  obedient  servantf 
si»?ned)   Jl.    Gordon,— Collector's    Office,    Key   West,  SOth  Aprils 
1839." 

It  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  well  understood  by  Dr. 
Ferrine,  that  the  only  revenue  cutter  on  the  Florida  coast  was  placed 
under  the  commanding  General  of  the  army,  and  was  engaged,  with 
other  forces,  against  the  Indians.  The  answer,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
as  liberal,  in  furthering  the  Doctor's  views,  as  he  could  desire,  on  the 
other  branch  of  his  inquiry. 

The  Doctor  might  be  a  national  benefactor,  and  I  sincerely  wish  he 
would  so  conduct  himself,  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract 
from  so  desirable  a  fame. 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  the  justice  of  inserting  the  foregoing  in  your 
Magazine,  that  such  of  your  readers  as  supposed  me  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  the  motives  Dr.  Perrine  alluded  to,  may  be  undeceived. 
— Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  •fi.  Gordon,  Collector, — Key 
West,  Feb,,  1840. 

[We  give  place  to  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Gordon,  to  show  that 
we  have  no  p^^ejudice  in  favor  of  Dr,  Perrine,  or  of  the  Tropical 
Plant  Company:  for  although  we  view  the  establishment  of  that 
Company  as  of  much  importance,  still  we  have  considered  the  subject 
as  one  so  much  more  interesting  to  the  agricultural,  than  to  the  horti- 
cultural, portion  of  the  community,  that  we  have  not  occupied  space 
with  any  thing  more  than  mere  notices  of  its  establishment.  With  Dr. 
Perrioe  we  are  wholly  unacquainted,  and  his  remarks,  to  which  the 
above  reply  is  made,  were  inserted  with  pleasure,  as  we  thought,  from 
the  statement  made,  that  serious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  Company  to  prevent  their  attaining  the  results  they  desired.  A 
controversy  of  the  kind,  to  which  the  above  may  lead,  would  not  suit 
many  of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  hereafter  decline  any  lengthy  arti- 
cle, of  that  character,  on  either  side.  But,  from  what  we  can  learn 
from  information  received  from  Dr.  Perrine,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  office  holders  of  Key  West  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
Tropical  Plant  Company;  and  that  their  combined  interests  will  pre- 
vent the  Co.  accomplishing  as  much  as  if  governmental  influence  was 
not  so  great.  We  certainly  see  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  in  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Perrine  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  former,  of  the  influence  of  the  of- 
fice holders  of  Key  West  are,  in  the  main,  correct;  if  not,  Col.  Har- 
ney would  not  allow  his  name  to  be  used  to  confirm  them. 

In  a  previous  pa^e  we  have  noticed  some  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  South  Florida,  sent  us  by  Dr.  Perrine;  and,  as  our  Magazine 
is  read  by  several  members  of  Congress,  in  both  branches,  we  would 
invite  their  attention  to  the  subject.    If  the  Hon.  D.  Webster,  of  the 
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Senate,  or  Mr.  Lawrence  or  Got.  Lincoln,  of  the  House,  were  to 
brinf^  the  abuses  of  the  government  officers,  at  Key  West,  before  the 
notice  of  Congress,  we  have  no  doubt  that  justice  would  be  done  to 
the  Tropical  Plant  Company. — Ed,} 


Art.  IV.    Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meetini^  of  the  Society  wns  held  in  its  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  18,  1840,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  most  interesting  display  of  plants,  in  pots,  exhibited  this  evening, 
to  Robert  Buist;  and  that  for  the  best  bouq^iiet,  to  Andrew  Dryburgh. 

The  Committee  with  much  pleasure  noticed  the  collections  of  ^ne 
plants,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  N  orris,  Dry  burgh,  Kilvington,  and  Par- 
ker; and  especially  three  specimens  of  that  new  and  singular  plant, 
the  Daubenyo,  shown  by  William  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  Patter- 
son. 

By  Andrew  Dryburgh,  Cineraria  frkgrans,  and  a  seedling  amaryllit 
of  a  character  similar  to  A.  Johns6nt. 

By  Joseph  Cook,  gardener  to  William  Norris,  Amarylli*  Norrisn, 
a  very  showy  plant;  flowers  six  inches  in  diameter,  color  dark  red;  a 
hybrid  between  atilica  and  Johnsdni. 

Plants  in  bloom  exhibited: — BvR.  Buist,  t^c^cia  intermedia,  A.lon- 

Sif51ia,  A.  thegonic&rpa,  (?)  AzMealndica  &lba,  indica  Feast's,  and  in- 
ica  phcBnicea,  BldttaTankervillice,  Bordnta  serrulata,  Burch^lltaspe- 
cidsa,  Cam^lU'a  jap6nica  var:  &lba  pl^no,  C.  j.  var.  Ch&ndlert,  C.  j.  var. 
fimbrikta,  C.  j.var.  imbric^ta,  C.  j.var.  insignis,  C.  j.  var.  punctata,  C.j. 
Tar.  specidsa.  Cineraria  cru^nta,  Cyclamen  cdum^  JDdphne  hybrida, 
E'pacris  campanulkta,  Eimpr^ssa,  E.palluddsa,  Epid^ndrum  pvgmse^- 
um,  E.polybulbon,£uph6rbia  Jacquintce^dr(i,£iicaHartn^lIt,  fiL.med- 
iterrknea,  iieliotrdpium  intermedium,  Lechenatiltta  formdsa,  Mirbd- 
\ia  Baxters',  Primula  sinensis,  ifhodod^ndron  arbdreum  hybridum. 

By  Andrew  Dryburgh,  Alonsda  ^legans,  Azklca  Indica  phoenicea, 
Cam^lh'a  jap6nica,  var.  &lba  pldno,  C.  j.  var.  Ch&ndlert,  C.  j.  var. 
Elphin8t6n»a,  C.  j.  var.  incarnkta,  C.j.  var.  Pieont/Zdra,  Cineraria 
frdigrans,  C.  lankta,  C.  j9latanif5lia,  jGrlca  arbdrea,  E,  tubifldra,  Gorterta 
pav6nia,  Jhfeliotrdpium  peruviknum,  iiibiscus  sinensis,  Lachenklta  p^n- 
dula,  Lant^uamut&bilis,  L.  Selldwi,  Passifldra  princeps,  racem6sa,  Pte- 
6nta  arb6rea,  Poins^ttia  pulch^rrima.  Primula  sinensis  &lba,  Rich4rdt(i» 
nthidpica,  iSaxifraga  ligulkta,  Ferb^na  Drumm6ndtt,  V.  incisa,  V. 
Tweediec^na,  a  seedling  AraarylU«,  and  a  monthly  carnation. 

By  Joseph  Cook,  ^rdener  to  William  Norris,  ^^fc^cia  sp.,  Amarylht 
Johnsdnt,  A.  Norristt,  Ardisia  crenulata,  </tVum  crinitum,  Beg6n»a  ar- 
gyrostigma,  Camellia  jap6nica  var.  FI6yu  C.  j.  var.  speciosa,  Cineriria 
cru^nta,  C.  platanifi^lia.  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  Di&nthus  barbktus,  £rica 
mediterrknea,  Eupatdrti/m  ^legans,  /feliotrdptum  grandifldrum,  H,  pe- 
ruviknum,  Hine\i  hirsilkta,  Tris  p&llida,  Justicta  speci6sa,  Lachenklta 
bicolor,  L.  tricolor,  Pmdnia  arbdrea,  Petimia  purpurea,  Poins^ttio  pul- 
ch^rrima,  Primula  sinensis,  Rich&rdta  eethidpica,  jSaxifraga  arbdrea^ 
5cilla  peruviana,  and  Ferbena  eham8edrir6lia. 

By  John  Sherwood,  Cam^llui  japdnica  sp.,  a  beautiful  plant,  variety 
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not  known,  as  the  nahie  was  lost  in  the  importation,  and  jGrica  Monson- 
idna. 

By  Alexander  Parker,  jfloe  grand ifl6ra,  A,  lingua,  A.  variegkta,  Ano- 
ddutea  Aaliiiiii'dlia,  Antholyza  8Bthi6nica,  Jif rhulus  .^flndrichne.  Cinera- 
ria omenta,  C.  lankta,  Cr&ssula  lactea,  J^liphne  od6ra,  Epiphylhim 
truncktum,  Er&nthemuin  atriclum,  Haw6rthta  margaritifera,  H.  retilsa, 
iiell^borus  viridis,  HeIiotr6piuin  corymbdsunn,  H.  grandifl6rum,  H, 
P4rker>,  Justicia  specidsa,  Linum  trigynum,  Mesembry&nthernum  bar- 
bktum,  M.  cordifdrme,  M.  cren^ta,  M.  crystallinum,  M.  dolabrifdrme, 
M.  glaucum,  M.  grandifl6rum,  M.  lingusefdrme,  M.  lorktiim,  M.  lyrk- 
turn,  M.  micans,  M.  minimum,  M.  pandurifdrme,  M.  specTkbile,  0'xali« 
iilktea,  O  purpurea,  O.  r6sea,  Primula  sinensis  ilba,  P.  sinensis  rilbra, 
jRich&rdia  eethidpica,  R6ch^a  falckta,  R.  obliqua,  and  Ku611ia  aniso- 
phyDa. 

Indigenous  Plants, — By  Robert  Kilvington,  Aquildgia  canadensis, 
AVubis  lyrkta,  Botrychium  /umarioides,  and  several  species  of  ierns, 
01ayt6nfa  virginica,  Corydalis  adrea,  Hepatica  triI6ba,  Uou8t6nia  coerii- 
lea,  Mit^lla  diphylla,  Phldx  subulkta,  Polem6nium  ripens,  Puhnonkria 
Tir^ioica,  Tiar^lla  cordif6rm,  Fiola  cuculkta,and  F.pedkta. 

The  Committee  on  the  Distribution  of  Seeds,  &C.,  presented  to  the 
Society,  submitted  a  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  two  parcels  of 
seeds  have  been  received;  one  of  seeds  from  Calcutta,  presented  De- 
cember, 1838,  by  Dyllwyn  Pnrrish,  from  Dr.  J.  Parrish,  to  whom  they 
had  been  presented  by  Dr.  C.  Hufihagle,  of  Calcutta.  The  other  of 
seeds  from  the  South  ern  Exploring  Expedition,  presented  April,  1839, 
by  John  M^Arann,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  by  Hon.  J.  K.  Pauld- 
ing, Secretary  United  States'  Navy. 

The  Committee,  afler  forming  catalogues,  distributed  the  packages 
to  the  members,  with  instructions  to  report  success.  From  these  re- 
ports, the  most  interesting  extracts  will  be  given.  Of  the  Calcutta 
parcel,  R.  Buist  propagated  bauhinias,  Neliimbium  Alburn,  N,  Bpeci6- 
sum :  the  two  latter  plants  are  very  rare  in  this  country,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  in  existence,  except  from  these  seeds;  [Some  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Reporting  Committee  stated  to  us  last  fall,  that  the  N.  speci6sum 
grew  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  in  one  locality,  where  it  had 
acclimated  itself,  and  flowered  every  season.  Can  this  be  true? — Ed.] 
and  Nadclea  G&mbier,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  as  well  as  important 
plant,  independent  of  its  splendid  flowers;  it  is  the  tree  from  which  the 
Gum  Gamboge  of  the  shops  is  obtained,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
collections. 

Robert  Kilvington,  Caesalpinta  sappan,  C&nna  nepaMnsis,  C&ssia 
fistula,  C.  arbor^scens,  Carpopdgon  prilriens,  Cean6ihus  asi&ticus, 
Crotolkria  sp.,  Cr6ton  poly4ndrum,  Flemingta  semialkta,  Hedysarum 
sp.,  Ipomce^a  sp.,  and  l?rtica  sp.  With  others  seeds  have  vegetated, 
but,  being  of  little  importance,  notice  is  omitted.  Of  those  from  the 
Exploring  Expedition  the  Committee  anticipated  but  trifling  results, 
as  most  of  the  packages  were  in  a  damaged  state;  some,  however,  have 
grown  which  will  be  noticed. 

William  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  Patterson,  has  succeeded  in  propa- 
gating a  shrubby  iSdnchus  sp.,  Erica  sp.,  Plantkgo  sp.,  Bil^ne  sp.,  .^^n- 
tirrhinum  sp.,  Zinnta  sp.,  Cdretis  sp.,  Crotalkria  sp.,  Mel&stoma  sp.,  Bu- 
brdma  sp.,  Epiphyte  sp.,  Pancratium  sp.,  and  Cytisus  sp.  Robert  Kil- 
vington, C^reus  sp.,  JSrica  sp.,  Mesembry&nthernum  sp.,  Ferb^na  sp., 
iSol^num  sp.,  Jtf&lva  sp.,  and  Cephalkria  sp.  William  Chalmers,  Sr., 
C&ctus  sp.,  C&saia  sp.,  and  Jl!falva  sp.  Miss  Percival,  Zinnia  sp.,  Por- 
tul^a  sp.,  and  Fiola  sp.    (^Committee^s  Report,) 
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Art.  v.    Faneuil  Hall  Market, 


RootSf  Tubera,  ^c. 
Potatoes : 

Turnips: 

Common,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

White,  per  bushel, 

Red,  per  bunch 

Yellow,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  |)cr  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . . 
Radishes,  per  bunch, 

jScarlet  short-top, 

Scarlet  turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Garlic,  per  pound, ....... 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowei's,each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Common, ■•.. 

Bailey's  Giant, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck. . 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  box, 


From 
$cts. 

1  25 
60 

1  00 
50 

3  00 

1  25 

37i 
37i 

I  50 
S 
3 
62 
50 
50 
62  i 
10 
12 
12 
10 
20 
12 


87 

75 
50 

6 
50 

6 
10 
10 
25 


50 

17 

6 

6 

25 


To 

9cts 

1  50 
I  25 

1  50 

50 
50 


4 

4 

75 

62  i 

75 

12 

20 

20 

12 


50 
00 
75 
25 
10 
75 

8 

12  I 
12^1 


20 
12 
12 
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From 

^cts. 

4  00 
Autumnal  Marrow,  ......  6  00 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 

Squashes,  per  cwt: 
Winter  crook  neck,. 


Canada  crook  neck,, 

West  Indias 

Pumpkins,  each 


FruUs, 


00 
00 
20 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  i  ^'  ^"T^]"  '  ? 
'   <  per  bushel,.  .1 

Russets,  i  P^*"  ^7'' i? 

'5  per  bushel, . . .  .;1 

Baldwins,  iP^"*  If  7«l--',f 
'5  per  bushel,..  .'1 


Pears: 


Groenings,  per  barrel. . .  .|3 

Pearmaius,  per  barrel, . . . . ,  3 

Sweet,  per  barrel,. ......  3 

Lady  Apples,  per  bushel,.  2 
Dried  apples,  per  pound, . 
ears: 

St.  Germain,  per  doz 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peck. 
Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

Malaga 

Cranberrjpa,  per  busliel,. .  . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet). . . ..  •  . 

Pineapples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 4 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 1 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

ICaslana, 

I  English  walnuts,  per  lb, 


60 
00 
50 
50 
00 
60 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
8i 


200 


17 
50 
20 

25 
87^ 
25 
5 
00 
75 

4 
4 

5i 


To 

$Ctfl. 

5  00 


00 
26 


3  00 

4  00 
4  60 

3  60 

4  00 
3  50 
3  50 

9 
2  60 


20 
00 
25 


60 

871 
6 
4  60 
2  00 
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Remarks. — ^The  earlier  part  of  the  moDth,  to|s;etlier  with  the  closing 
days  of  February,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  mildness  as  January  was 
for  its  severity.  IJpto  the  10th  or  12th  of  the  month  there  were  but  few 
frosty  nights;  the  frost  was  also  mostly  out  of  the  ground,  and  in  warm, 
sheltered  situations  planting  was  commenced ;  and  in  West  Cam- 
bridge some  of  the  market  gardeners  had  their  early  peas  up.  But 
the  weatlier  from  that  period  became  cooler,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  has  been  as  cold  and  distigreeable  as  the  first  part  of  it  was  mild 
and  pleasant. 

We  have  to  note  but  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket since  our  last.    The  stock  of  most  articles  has  been  kept  up,  and 
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prices  have  remained  without  much  change.  Potatoes  have  come  to 
hand:  some  eastern  cargoes  have  arrived;  a  small  lot  of  French  potatoes 
(three  or  four  hundred  bushels,)  were  sold  last  week  at, auction;  there 
appears  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  to  last,  until  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
White  onions  are  nearly  gone;  silver  skins  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Of 
beets,  carrots,  ^c,  a  full  stock.  Radishes,  of  both  the  scarlet  short  top 
and  scarlet  turnip  varieties,  have  been  received  in  tolerable  abundance 
since  our  last ;  the  former  very  large,  handsome,  and  of  superior  quali- 
ty.   Horseradish  plentiful. 

The  stock  of  cabbages  holds  out  weli ;  very  good  heads  are  now 
brought  in,  which  are  sold  at  quotations.  Cauliflowers  and  brocolis  are 
about  done  for  the  season.  Lettuce  more  plentiful  and  of  much  better 
quality  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  Forced  tomatoes  come  to 
hand  in  small  quantities.  Very  little  celery,  of  good  quality,  is  now  to 
be  had.  Spinach  very  abundant.  Dandelions  more  plentiful;  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  some  were  brought  in  from  the  open  ground. 
A  few  of  the  purple  fruit  of  the  e^f^  plant  have  been  received  from  Cape 
Haytien,  but  not  in  very  good  condition.  Some  squashes  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  same  place;  they  have  a  green  spotted  skin,  otiierwise 
resembling  in  form  the  West  Indiss;  crooknecks  and  autumnal  marrows 
are  very  scarce,  only  a  few  remaining.  Some  small  lots  of  West  Indiaa 
have  arrived. 

In  fruit,  though  there  has  been  a  fair  supply,  the  demand  has  not  been 
great.  Good  apples,  of  several  of  the  kinds  named,  are  to  be  had  at 
quotations;  some  are  nearly  gone,  such  as  the  blue  pearmain,  greening, 
sweet,  &c.  Dried  apples  have  advanced  to  the  high  rates  of  our  prices. 
Pears  remain  the  same.  No  good  grapes  in  the  nmrket.  Cranberries 
without  alteration  since  our  last.  Lemons  very  abundant  and  cheap; 
several  arrivals  the  present  month  have  filled  the  market.  A  few  pine- 
apples remain  on  hand,  but  not  of  very  excellent  qiiality.  In  nuts  there 
is  but  little  doing,  and  no  change  in  prices. — M,  T.,  Boston^  March  28. 
1840. 


Art.  VL     Obituary  Notice, 

How.  John  Lowell. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  de- 
cease of  this  estimable  man.  He  died  suddenly,  while  reading  in  his 
chair,  at  his  residence,  Broomley  Vale,  Roxbury,  on  Wednesday,  March 
11th,  1840,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Mr.  Lowell's  health  had  been  de- 
clining for  several  years.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he  visited  Cuba,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  and  returned  in  the  following  spring,  his  health  consid- 
erably improved  during  a  winter  sojourn  in  that  warm  climate.  While 
in  Cuba  he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Flora  of  that  islnnd,  and 
he  brought  out  with  him  a  variety  of  plants,  including  a  number  of  new 
species  of  the  Ckcii  tribe,  some  account  of  which  we  have  already  given, 

I  Vol.  IV.,  p.  251.)  For  many  years  Mr.  Lowell  has  resided  upon  his 
>eautiful  place,  in  Roxbury,  (wholly  created  by  his  own  cultivated  and 
refined  taste,)  retired  from  society,  and  devoting  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  pursuits,  in  which  no  man  with  whom  we  were 
ever  acquainted  was  more  enthusiastic ;  and  in  his  death  these  sister 
arts  have  lost  one  of  their  brightest  and  most  noble  ornaments,  and  the 
whole  community  an  upright,  honest,  and  liberal  citizen.  The  crowded 
state  of  our  pages  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  put  off  some  further 
remarks  upon  his  life  till  our  next. 
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FOR    APRIL. 

Orape  vtne«,  which  begun  to  push  their  buds  last  month,  and  have 
now  advanced  so  as  to  show  their  embryo  clusters  of  fruit,  should 
be  now  carefully  watched;  break  out  all  weak  buds  which  may  a)i- 
pear  on  the  main  stems;  and  if,  from  the  vigor  of  the  vines,  all 
should  push,  it  is  well  to  take  out  a  few  of  the  less  vigorous  ones: 
syringe  occasionally,  until  just  before  the  flower  begins  to  open,  and 
give  good  quantities  of  air.  Tie  in  all  shoots  designed  for  next  year's 
bearing  wood. 

Grape  vines  in  the  open  ground,  of  tender  kinds,  should  -be  uncov- 
ered and  tied  up  to  the  trellis.  Isabellas,  and  other  hardy  kinds, 
should  also  be  carefully  fastened  to  the  trellis  or  wall. 

Gooseberry  bushes^  and  Currant  bushes,  should  be  pruned,  the 
Ijrround  manured  around,  and  lightly  dug. 

Raspberry  bushes,  not  already  tincovered,  should  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately; tie  the  shoots  up  to  straight  poles. 

Strawberry  beds  should  he  attended  to;  if  the  beds  were  not  ma- 
nured in  the  fall,  they  should  be  done  so  now;  take  any  well  decom- 
posed manure,  and  spread  it  thoroughly  over  the  surface:  if  the 
ground  admits,  it  should  be  dug  in,  but  if  the  vines  are  so  thick  as  to 
prevent  this,  let  the  manure  lie  upon  the  surface. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  all  the  month. 

Peach  trees  in  pots,  bearing  fruit,  should  be  well  watered,  occa- 
sionally using  liquid  manure. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  if  they  have  been  properly 
treated  ;  shade  the  plants  if  the  situation  is  too  sunny,  and  syringe 
them  twice  a  week.     Inarching  may  be  successfully  performed  now. 

Dahlias  may  still  be  forwarded  ;  young  plants,  of  this  year's 
growth,  should  be  re-potted,  if  they  require  it. 

Heath  and  Epacris  cuttings  may  be  yet  put  in  with  success. 

Gladioluses,  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  set  out  in  the  open  border. 

Tyger  flowers,  Amaryllis  formosissima,  and  Tuberoses  may^be  set 
out  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed,  green-house,  or  parlor. 

Hyacinth  and  Tulip  beds  will  need  to  he  immediately  uncovered, 
if  not  done  before;  as  soon  as  the  plnnts  are  two  inches  high,  loosen 
the  soil  between  the  rows  with  a  small  trowel. 

Pansies  should  be  uncovered;  seeds  may  be  planted  now  in  the 
open  ground. 

Rocket  and  tall  branching  Larkspur  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  he  got  ready. 

Tender  annual  flower  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  hot-bed,  green-house,  or  frame. 

Carnations,  protected  in  frames,  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  as 
much  as  possible. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  b»  separated  and  reset  in  the  border. 

Geraniums,  in  flower,  should  be  well  watered. 

Verbenas,  if  wanted  to  ornament  beds  on  turf,  or  to  plant  out  in 
the  border,  should  now  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 
Art.  I. — Random  records  and  recollections  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Co,^  Indian  Key^  Fa. 
By  Da.  H.  Pbrrine,  SuperiDtendant  of  the  Tropical 
Plant  Co. 

Jan.  SO,  1840;  heat  lb""  to  eO"" — By  the  perusal  of  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine  for  the  year  1839,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  some  reflecting  readers,  with  sufficiently  extensive 
intelligence  to  appreciate  the  national  importance  of  every 
ivord,  in  every  sentence,  from  even  my  random  pen,  on  the 
tropical  phenomena  of  Tropical  Florida.  I  am  therefore  em- 
ploying casual  intervals  in  random  records  of  spontaneous 
recollections  and  reflections,  all  necessarily  connected  with 
the  vital  topic  of  speedy  domestication  of  tropical  plants  in 
Tropical  Florida.  You  will  perceive,  that  now  I  have  ne- 
cessarily become  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  entire  restoration 
of  natural  freedom  to  individual  industry,  in  the  desert  dis- 
trict of  Tropical  Florida.  Had  I  a  little  more  strength  and 
life,  I  should  not  despair  that  luy  single  pen  would  overcome 
all  the  unnatural  obstacles  inimically  interposed  by  the  ignorant 
government  of  my  inexperienced  countrymen ! 

Now  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  every  day  is  of  especial 
importance,  to  counteract  the  oratorical  slanders  of  the  sena- 
tor Preston,  by  demonstrating  the  irrefutable  reality,  that 
Tropical  Florida  possesses  the  most  productive  and  most 
profitable  soils  of  the  United  States,  for  poor  propagators  of 
perennial  plants.     The  same  physical  proofs  of  the  profitable 
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productiveness  of  these  slandered  soils  for  perennial  plants^ 
are  also  positive  proofs  of  iheir  tinprofi table  tinproductiveness 
for  annual  plants.  Hence  the  corollary  is  clear,  that  large 
planters,  with  numerous  slaves,  cannot  pursue  any  profitable 
agriculture  in  Tropical  Florida;  yet,  that  small  cultivators, 
with  white  families,  can  pursue  th^  most  profitable  vegeculture 
ID  Tropical  Florida. 

By  a  geographical  diagram  of  Tropical  Florida,  below  a 
line  running  east  and  west  through  Cape  Romano  and  Cape 
Florida,  I  trust  that  the  most  ignorant  eyes  will  learn  more 
important  facts  concerning  this  most  desirable  section  of  the 
Union,  than  the  most  learned  eyes,  by  poring  over  all  the  fan- 
ciful maps  that  have  ever  been  published  of  this  unsurveyed, 
unseen^  unknown  tropical  country!  You  know  that  a  map  of 
the  Peninsula  was  made  in  1838,  by  Hood,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now  I  will  defy  all  the  ofli- 
cers  of  the  United  States'  Government  to  show  a  single  suf- 
ficient datum  for  the  correct  delineation  of  any  ten  miles  of 
the  coast,  between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Florida.  I  will  go 
further,  and  defy  them  to  produce  proofs  of  the  correct  delin- 
eation of  any  single  mile  of  the  coast,  commencing  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Cape  Florida,  and  ending  ten  miles  east 
of  Cape  Sable!  Now,  with  the  aid  of  that  diagram,  you  can 
demonstrate  to  every  body,  that  the  south  coast  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  the  intervening  shallow  waters  and  numerous  islands 
from  the  north-east  point  of  Key  Largo  to  the  north-east 
point  of  Key  Vacas,  could  not  have  ever  been  explored  by 
any  wrecking  vessels,  revenue  vessels,  and  naval  vessels  of 
the  deep  channels  inside  the  reef,  but  outside  of  all  the  out- 
side islands! 

Feb.  1,  at  nighty  heat  78®  to  81®. — I  have  been  over  at 
the  nursery  all  day,  with  the  black  philosopher,  African 
March.  During  the  last  of  February,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  river,  Mr.  Howe  and  myself  went  into  the  pine  woods, 
several  rifle  shot  distances  beyond  the  military  post,  (Capt. 
Russell,  of  that  post,  was  shot  a  few  weeks  afterwards.)  We 
there  obtained  some  roots  and  seeds  of  the  Ziimia  integrif61ia. 
As  the  calcareous  soil  is  there  mixed  with  silicious  sands,  I 
considered  the  experiment  of  national  importance,  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  most  valuable  bread  roots  of  the  world 
would  also  flourish  in  the  exclusively  calcareous  sands  of  the 
Florida  Keys.  They  were  therefore  brought  to  Lower  Mata*- 
cumba,  and  planted  on  that. shell  bank,  which  Capt.  H.  de- 
clared, became  as  dry  as  an  ash  heap^  and  on  which,  hence, 
he  declared  that  no  valuable  vegetable  will  grow.    Now,  to- 
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day  I  have  discovered  that  one  of  the  roots  has  absolutely 
protruded  three  conical  beads,  which,  when  enlarged  to  ma- 
ture size,  will  contain  the  ripe  seeds.  Another  root  is  also 
exhibiting  its  first  conical  fruit,  and  I  doubt  not  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  their  transplantation,  they  will  all  exhibit 
the  same  important  phenomena.  Not  a  single  seed,  however, 
has  yet  germinated,  although  planted  at  the  same  period. 

In  October,  however,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
annunciation  of  the  Bahamians,  that  at  Key  Vacas  some  coon- 
tee  roots  had  been  noticed,  in  calcareous  sands^  of  apparently 
spontaneous  growth.  I  earnestly  urged  Capt.  William  White- 
head to  bring  me  some  samples,  and  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  delivered  to  me  two  roots,  which  I  planted  in  the 
gravelly  marl  of  my  door  yard,  which  you  know  cannot  ex- 
tend three  yards  beyond  the  sea-water  in  the  cellar.  But  I 
did  not  plant  them  out  until  the  21st  of  December,  and  hence, 
if  they  grow,  that  additional  delay  will  be  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  their  great  tenacity  of  vegetable  life.  Now,  on  the 
17th  of  this  month,  Mr.  H.  and  myself  expect  to  take 
another  cruise,  when  I  shall  visit  the  very  spots  on  Key  Va- 
cas where  these  plants  are  said  to  be  in  spontaneous  growth; 
and  the  important  facts  shall  be  duly  communicated  to  the 

Eublic.  Now  old  Cooley,  whose  family  was  murdered,  says 
e  will  be  willing  to  pay  five  dollars  an  acre  for  solely  the 
privilege  of  digging  the  spontaneous  coontee  roots  near  Cape 
Florida! 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  insincerity  in  my  irre- 
futable assertions  of  the  superlative  healthiness  of  the  calcareous 
soil,  as  well  as  of  the  tropical  climate  of  South  Florida.  You 
know  that  the  ofiScial  slanders  of  our  governmental  officers 
had  created  such  impressions  on  even  my  own  mind,  that  in 
the  Senate  report,  I  solely  insisted  that  the  benignity  of  the 
climate  would  counteract  or  counterbalance  the  malignity  of 
the  soiL  But  ever  since  the  1st  of  September,  when  Mr. 
H.  and  myself  first  advanced  a  half  mile  into  the  calcareous 
prairie  east  of  Cape  Sable,  and  when,  by  cruising  along  the 
coast,  we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  Dr.  Leitner  had  mis- 
takenly called  clay  the  subsoil,  which  is  pure  calcareous  marl; 
I  say,  ever  since,  I  became  personally  convinced,  that  the 
whole  earth  of  Tropical  Florida,  below  a  line  from  Cape 
Florida  to  Cape  Romano,  is  exclusively  calcareous  earth.  I 
have  also  become  medically  convinced  of  the  superlative 
healthiness  of  these  slandered  soils.  Read  my  papers  in  the 
Farmers^  Register^  and  defy  any  intelligent  physician  to  dis- 
prove either  the  facts  or  arguments  by  which  I  have  irrefutably 
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demonstrated  the  extreme  healthiness  of  these  calcareous 
soils.  But  remember,  that  the  governmental  obstacles  to 
individual  industry,  on  these  slandered  soils,  have  always  been 
the  insuperable  obstacles  to  their  agricultural  improvement) 
and  profitable  cultivation. 

Look  again  at  the  diagram,  and  you  will  perceive  how  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  all  South  Florida  has  been  absolute* 
ly  sacrificed  to  the  speculating  prosperity  of  the  small  speck 
called  Key  West!  Look  again  at  the  dim  points  called  Indian 
Key,  of  twelve  acres,  and  Tea  Table  Key,  of  four  acres. 
Is  it  not  a  monstrous  absurdity,  that  individual  claims  to  private 
speculations  on  sixteen  acres  of  public  lands,  should  exert 
any  active  influence  against  the  entire  restoration  of  natural 
freedom  to  the  desert  district  of  South  Florida?  Look  again 
at  the  private  lands  of  Key  Biscaino,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
reef,  which  render  military  troops  subservient  to  private  spec- 
ulation. The  strife  will  now  be  to  have  the  next  port  of  en- 
try established  at  Key  Biscaino,  because  it  will  not  so  much 
diminish  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  Key  West,  as  would  the 
natural  location  at  or  near  Key  Tavenier,  the  natural  rendez- 
vous of  the  wreckers  themselves. 

We  must  havo  desert  freedom  for  pioneer  settlers,  during 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  must  have  agricultural  free- 
dom from  all  governmental  fetters  imposed  under  the  destruc- 
tive forms  of  unnecessary  revenue  laws,  and  of  speculating 
wrecking  officers.  We  must  have  the  agricultural  freedom 
of  the  pioneer  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  natural  privations  of  a  desert  wilderness.  We 
must  at  least  have  the  democratic  freedom  of  the  desert  dis- 
tricts of  the  royal  island,  our  neighbor,  Cuba.  In  1817  the 
royal  decree  democratically  declared  '^entire  exemption  from 
all  governmental  fetters  of' exclusive  monopoly,  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  revenue  law,  for  fifteen  years,  to  all  pioneer  cultiva- 
tors of  the  desert  districts  of  that  delightful  island."  The 
natural  results  have  been  prosperously  manifested  by  the 
speedy  population  of  those  desert  districts  of  three  hundred 
years,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  desert  districts 
during  another  century.  You  know  that  the  exclusion  of  sites 
for  maritime  ports  and  cities,  under  my  congressional  grant, 
was  made  by  my  own  suggestions.  So  far  am  I  opposed  to 
all  wrecking  speculation,  that  the  location  of  my  six  miles 
square  shall  be  made  at  some  spot  which  cannot  ever  be  ap- 
proached by  any  wrecking  vessel,  revenue  vessel,  or  naval 
vessel.  Hence  my  preference  of  the  south  coast,  and  of  the 
shallow  waters  and  sheltered  islands  between  the  mainland  and 
the  outside  islands  of  the  reef. 
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You  know  that  in  a  single  year  I  have  practically  demon- 
strated the  superlative  superiority  of  South  Florida  for  the 
perpetual  production  of  raw  silk.  The  fundamental  facts  are 
the  daily  reproduction  of  the  evergreen  leaves  of  the  Manilla 
Mulberry  during  the  coldest  days  in  the  year^  and  the  daily 
hatching  of  the  ever-feeding  silk  worms,  during  the  same 
coldest  days  of  the  year.  Yet  the  speculating  interests  of  our 
ingenious  Yankees  has  enabled  them  to  turn  the  very  worst 
facts  against  silk  culture,  in  their  own  intemperate  climate, 
into  their  very  strongest  arguments  against  silk  culture  in  its 
most  natural  climate.  Why,  even  G.  B.  Smith,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  of  the  mulberry  speculators  of  the  Northern  States, 
has  the  monomaniacal  audacity  to  urge  the  toant  of  ice  houses 
as  a  great  objection  to  the  culture  of  silk  in  Tropical  Florida! 
What  would  be  thought  of  such  an  objection  to  the  hatching 
of  hens'  eggs,  or  to  the  feeding  of  fowls  in  South  Florida? 
What  would  be  thought  of  such  an  objection  to  the  laying  of 
eggs  at  all  seasons^  in  'J'ropical  Florida?  Now  it  should  be 
evident  to  you,  that  the  silk  butterflies'  eggs,  like  turtles'  eggs 
and  birds'  eggs,  enjoy  their  innate  vitality,  during  periods,  and 
under  circumstances,  regulated  by  nature  alone,  and  that  art 
cannot  protract  that  innate  vitality,  but  may  accelerate  its 
sensible  developments;  e.  g.,  the  eggs  of  hens  may  be  left  a 
given  period,  and  at  any  day  during  that  period  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  animal  heat  of  any  fowl,  or  to '  any  artificial  heat 
of  any  human  contrivance,  and  they  will  then  hatch  in  a  given 
number  of  days.  •  Now  apply  these  facts  to  the  successive 
generations  of  silk  worms  in  their  natural  climate.  Like 
chickens,  the  silk  worms  may  be  hatched  at  any  hour  of  the 
year;  like  fowls,  the  silk  moths  may  lay  their  eggs  at  any 
hour  of  the  year.  Some  species  lay  eggs  which  will  hatch 
only  at  the  end  of  six  months,  in  the  natural  weather  of  a 
tropical  atmosphere;  but  if  these  eggs  are  laid  in  each  month 
of  the  first  six  months,  their  progeny  will  issue  in  every  month 
of  the  next  six  months,  and  you  will  thus  have  a  monthly  crop 
of  silk  worms,  from  six  months'  hatching  eggs.  Her^  we  have 
bad  silk  worms  daily  issuing  since  the  middle  of  November, 
and  if  we  reserve  only  a  pair  of  moths  each  fortnight,  till  the 
middle  of  May,  we  can  have  fortnight  crops  of  common  silk 
worms.  At  all  events,  the  Bengal  Assamese  species  do  yield 
six  to  twelve  successive  generations  in  one  year. 

Feb.  3. — A  cold  day  for  South  Florida;  thermometer  66°, 
yet  you  will  see,  by  my  digest  of  four  years,  that  the  greatest 
change  of  any  day  has  not  been  equal  to  the  sudden  changes 
of  single  hours  in  Boston*     Is  it  not  a  deplorable  fact,  that 
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my  single  philo-vegecultural  pen,  on  a  distant,  desolate  rock, 
is  morally  compelled  to  combat  alone,  the  deadly  slanders  of 
all  the  public  officers  and  public  presses  of  the  whole  United 
States!  The  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  philo-vege- 
cultural community  of  the  United  States  should  be  power* 
fully  combined  with  my  isolated  efforts  to  obtain  the  bare 
restoration  of  desert  freedom  to  agricultural  industry,  in  the 
desert  district  of  Tropical  Florida. 

You  perceive  how  I  contrive  to  extend,  on  every  possible 
occasion,  the  locally  well  known  character  of  Mr.  Howe, 
throughout  the  agricultural  community  of  the  United  States. 
You  know  that  hence,  to  fill  any  future  public  office,  the  nation 
and  the  government  must  necessarily  know  that  he  has  greater 
merits  than  any  other  resident  of  South  Florida.  Both  as  a 
private  citizen  and  a  public  officer,  through  many  years,  he 
has  necessarily  acquired  the  greatest  possible  rights  to  public 
office,  and  to  governmental  preference.  With  him  for  the 
new  collector  of  the  new  port,  and  with  his  agricultural  affec- 
tion for  private  life  in  the  desert  mainland,  there  would  bo 
removed  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  individual  industry, 
from  inimical  officers,  and  inimical  laws  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment. The  abolition  of  alt  revenue  fetters  on  agricultural 
mdustry,  by  abolishing  all  special  ports  of  entry,  does  not 
imply  the  abolition  of  custom-house  officers.  Jnfree  ports 
they  are  as  necessary  as  in  duty  paying  ports;  and  a  collector 
is  as  necessary  to  superintend  the  importation  of  articles  free 
of  duty,  as  of  articles  burthened  with  duty.  By  the  bye, 
what  an  odd,  unnatural  phrase  is  ^^revenue  duty,"  for  the  true 
phrase  of  ^Mndirect  tax!"  In  going  back  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  natural  rights,  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  desert 
freedom  from  all  revenue  fetters  in  desert  Florida,  I  do  not 
expect  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  its  party- 
fighting  congress,  is  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  for  the  re- 
quisite repealing  legislation  of  the  present  session  in  Washing- 
ton. But  I  do  expect^  that  the  official  investigation  which 
should  be  excited  by  my  solemn  allegations  will  necessarily 
result  in  the  establishment  of  an  additional  port  of  entry,  this 
very  winter,  at  or  near  the  natural  rendezvous  of  the  wreckers 
themselves,  where  the  first  port  should  have  been  established 
at  the  first  acquisition  of  the  territory. 

I  have  just  read  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It 
still  retains  the  deadly  phrase  of  the  deadly  climate — benign  to 
the  savages,  but  deadly  to  the  whites  !  !  As  he  admits  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  savages  ^^  will  probably  require  other  means 
than  those  hitherto  tried,"  be  virtually  confesses  that  it  will 
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oever  be  effected  hj  the  army  and  by  the  nbvy!  Any  person- 
al observer  of  military  troops  in  a  desert  district,  must  know 
that)  like  all  other  hireling  servants,  remote  from  the  eyes  of 
their  masters,  they  must,  necessarily,  sacrifice  their  master's 
interests  to  their  own  interests!  But  Poinsett  is  misled  by  in- 
competent reporters  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Florida.  He 
cannot  refer  to  Tropical  Florida,  because  he  cannot  have  any 
official  data.  The  only  troops  and  the  only  periods  of  their 
presence  in  South  Florida  cannot  have  afforded  any  data  for 
the  deadly  slander  of  a  climate  deadly  to  the  whites.  The  only 
reporter,  surgeon  Lawton,  in  his  letter  to  Benton,  affirmed  the 
healthiness  of  the  country  near  Cape  Sable.  To  me  it  is  won- 
derful that  the  intemperate  crews  on  the  reef  do  not  all  die 
from  the  habitual  imbibition  of  liquid  poison!  Is  it  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  climate  and  the  soil  and  productions  of  paradise 
Itself  should  be  thus  traduced  by  the  inimical  government  of  the 
United  States?  You  know  that  the  most  luxurious  enjoyment 
of  our  immortal  Washington  was  a  West  India  garden. 

Let  Poinsett  come,  incognito,  to  South  Florida,  and  in  two 
weeks,  aye,  in  two  hours,  he  could  and  would  convince  him- 
self that  it  is  the  most  desirable  district  of  the  Union.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  have  a  congressional  call  for  official  proof  of  any 
cases  of  deadly  sickness,  from  Indian  Key  to  Cape  Romano  and 
Cape  Florida. 

F-eb,  Sthy  3,  P.  M. — Capt.  Housman  has  just  sent  me  a 
sweet  potato,  weighing  ten  pounds  and  a  quarter.  What  think 
the  ignorant  northerners  of.  this  mammoth  product  (10]  lbs.)  of 
a  coral  rock? 

6,  P.  M, — Negro  boy  has  brought  me  five  sticks  for  canes, 
including  three  of  the  perennial  cotton,  indigenous  to  these 
Keys.  Shall  I  send  a  cotton  cane  to  orator  Preston,  for  prac- 
tical proof  that  perennial  plants  are  the  only  valuable  vegeta- 
bles which  can  be  profitably  propagated  in  this  calcareous  soil? 
By  the  remarks  of  the  editor  Ruffin,  in  the  December  number 
of  his  Register,  you  will  perceive  that  he  begins  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  merits  of  my  characteristic  ambition — the  profita- 
ble propagation  of  perennial  plants  on  the  poorest  soils  by  the 
poorest  families.  My  practical  demonstration  of  the  superla- 
tive superiority  of  the  Florida  Keys  for  the  perpetual  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk,  alone  should  entitle  me  to  the  gratitude  of  my 
country.  Throwing  aside  the  merit  of  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Jlidrus  multicaulis  at  Cape  Florida,  the  20th  of  May,  1833, 
taking  only  the  labor  of  my  family  and  of  my  pen  on  this  islet 
for  one  year,  and  my  demonstrations  that  all  these  arid  Keys 
can  be  covered  with  the  evergreen  Manilla  mulberry,  and  con- 
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sequenlly  with  a  dense  population  of  small  cultivators  and  per- 
petual producers  of  raw  silk, — why,  this  single  service  alone 
IS  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  my  country.  These  Keys 
alone  will  yield  at  least  fivevmillions  of  pounds  of  raw  silk  eve- 
ry year! 

9th, — Sweet  potatoes  absolutely  force  the  rocks  out  of  iheip 
way !  The  castor  oil  herb  of  the  north  you  know  here  is  a 
woody  tree,  of  which  you  can  cut  chips.  I  am  going  to  look 
at  an  indigenous  cotton  tree,  said  to  have  a  trunk  nearly  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body — suppose  it  only  the  size  of  a  leg  or  arm.  I 
have  canes  of  the  wild  sage.  Your  Yankee  wood  cutters  would 
make  money  here  by  canes  alone. 

lith, — Mr.  Howe  and  myself  have  been  with  Capt.  H.  to 
Lignumvitse.  I  have  taken  the  dimensions  of  woody  branches 
of  perennial  cotton,  and  woody  stems  of  perennial  okra.  The 
negroes  were  cutting  down  the  forest  trees  to  collect  the  pe- 
rennial beans.  I  shall  send  two  varieties  of  the  latter  to  every 
member  of  Congress,  with  the  following  inscription,  **Lignum- 
vil8B,  lat.  24**  50'  N.,  Ion.  80^  67'  W.,  heat  — .  Perennial 
beans  of  perennial  woods,  or,  ever-bearing  beans  of  ever- 
green flowers;  green  and  ripe  fruit  on  the  same  vines,  Feb. 
11,  1840.  Pecuniary  premiums  to  private  citizens,  with 
entire  exemption  from  governmental  control,  the  only  means 
to  catch  and  kill  ferocious  beasts  or  murderous  savages,  with 
ever  growing  food  in  a  desert  district." 

I2th, — A  transient  vessel  has  brought  from  Key  West  my 
periodicals,  i.  e.,  the  Magazine  for  January,  the  •Smerican 
Silk  Journal  for  December,  and  the  Genesee  Farmer.  I  ser- 
iously believe  that  they  destroy  many  things  sent  for  me  through 
Key  West.  By  a  South  Floridian  of  February  1,  I  per- 
ceive they  have  begun  their  public  warfare  upon  me,  by  way  of 
editorial  comment  on  my  article  in  the  Magazine.  Not  content 
with  the  destructive  retardation  of  the  enterprise  during  a  year 
past,  they  are  now  adding  insult  to  injury,  by  ridiculing  the  re- 
sults. Unless  much  money  can  be  immediately  made,  they  con- 
sider all  useful  pursuits,  of  prospective  benefit,  to  be  absolute 
madness.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  fact,  that  the  experi- 
mental labors  of  my  family,  in  the  rearing  a  few  silk  cocoons, 
are  of  more  importance  to  South  Florida  than  all  the  labors  of 
all  other  families  in  South  Florida.  They  cbnnot  appreciate 
the  fact,  that  my  practical  demonstration  of  the  perpetual 
production  of  raw  silk  during  one  year,  on  this  reef,  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  than  the  customary  occupations  of 
a  million  of  degraded  beings  like  themselves.  They  cannot 
realize  the  Uuth,  that  the  propagation  of  the  Manilla  mulberry 
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on  these  Florida  Keys  will  conyert  tbem  all  into  prosperous 
gardens,  with  a  poor  population,  which  will  produce,  annually, 
millions  of  pounds  of  raw  silk. 

A  chartered  company,  with  extensive  funds,  could  not  do 
any  profitable  business  so  long  as  this  monopoly*'  exists, 
and  the  greatest  use  of  the  company  would  be,  the  counter- 
combination  of  philo-vegeculturists,  to  destroy  this  anti-agri- 
cultural monopoly,  and,  with  it,  the  obstacles  to  individual 
industry.  Restore  desert  freedom  to-morrow,  and  I  should 
not  take  a  single  step  to  organize  any  company.  All  I  want, 
is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  labors  of  vegeculturists;  and  then, 
let  individual  industry  for  individual  interest,  complete  the 
enterprise.  I  have  always  been  a  collector  and  distributor  of 
facts  and  plants  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — a  gratuitous  col- 
lector, a  gratuitous  distributor,  and  a  zealous  exhorter.  I  have 
never  derived  one  cent  from  any  traffic  in  plants,  and  never 
wish  to  earn  a  cent.  But  I  do  wish  to  create  here  a  dense 
population  of  small  cultivators,  with  virtuous  habits  and  civil 
law.  Had  I  with  me,  on  the  main  land,  only  nineteen  families 
like  the  pioneer  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  I  would  bid  defiance 
to  the  wrecking  and  rumming  population  of  the  reef.  If  only 
two  zealous  vegeculturists  will  come  here,  and  use  their  pens, 
I  will  gladly  resign  my  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  importance  of  di- 
rect importation  of  the  Bahapna  plants  into  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  in  South  Florida.  The  same  plants  in  the  Ba- 
hamas are  better  for  Florida  than  any  of  the  same  kind  of 
Cuba,  because  the  Florida  and  Bahama  Keys  are  equally  arid 
and  rocky  soils;  and  the  plantains,  &c.  are  hence  already 
hardened  to  arid  soils.  But  the  Bahama  plants  have  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  gradual  acclimation.  They  have  spread 
gradually  into  the  northern  Bahama  Islands,  and  can  hence  be 
at  once  transferred  to  26**,  or  even  27°,  in  Florida.  If  car- 
ried lower,  to  Lignumviiae,  for  example,  they  will  actually 
lose  the  hardiness  of  acclimation  acquired  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  the  Bahama  Islands.  Every  vessel  north-east  of 
Key  West,  has  to  make  four  unnecessary  voyages  for  one 
direct  trip  to  the  Bahamas.  Say,  for  example,  a  vessel  at 
Indian  Key  must  first  go  seventy-nine  miles  south-west,  to 

•  Dr.  Perrine  here  alludes  to  the  monopoly  of  government  office 
holders  and  the  wrecking  population  of  Key  West,  who,  it  seems, 
from  his  remarks,  only  a  portion  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
we  have  room  for  in  our  pages,  have  interposed  many  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent the  speedy  establishment  of  the  Tro|)ical  Plant  Company.— £<^. 
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clear,  and  then  come  back  seventy-nine  miles  to  be  at  th^ 
natural  point  of  departure.  On  her  return  she  must  pass 
Indian  Key  seventy-nine  miles  to  enter  at  Key  West,  and 
then  come  back  seventy-nine  miles  to  discharge  cargo.  But 
the  two  unnecessary  voyages  from  Key  West  to  Indian 
Key,  against  the  trade  wind,  are  equal  to  six  voyages  with 
it.  You  know  that  hence  to  Key  West,  the  voyage  is 
made  in  one  third  of  the  time  requisite  to  come  from  Key 
West  to  Indian  Key.  The  result  is,  you  must  multiply  by 
eight  the  distance  south-west,  to  equal  the  waste  of  time  and 
space;  that  is,  79X8=632  miles  absolutely  wasted  by  every 
vessel  of  Indian  Key  desirous  to  proceed  to  Nassau!  Of 
course,  the  further  north-east  on  the  coast,  the  greater  the 
distance  to  be  multiplied  by  eight.  From  Cape  Florida  to 
Bemeno  Island,  or  Northern  Fresh-water  Key  of  Bahama, 
is  only  sixty-eight  miles  east,  and  two  miles  north,  or  seventy 
miles  in  all;  but  to  Key  West,  the  distance  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  miles  south-west;  multiply  this  by  8=1336 
miles  wasted  by  every  vessel  from  Cape  Florida!  And  yet, 
the  Key  Westers  say  that  a  port  of  entry  is  not  necessary! 

H.  Perrine. 
Indian  Key^  Fa..,  Jan.  1840. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  above  remarks 
of  Dr.  Perrine:  they  contain  much  useful  information  respect- 
ing that  portion  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida,  the 
soil  and  climate  of  which  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
design  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Company^  is  to  introduce  and 
domesticate  the  tropical  plants  of  the  neighboring  islands  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  productions  of 
the  Tropics  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Florida.  Dr. 
Perrine  is  deeply  interested  in  his  new  enterprise,  and  if  only 
a  few  cultivators,  as  zealous  as  himself,  could  be  induced  to 
emigrate  to  Indian  Key,  and  commence  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  and  the  production  of  silk,  we  have  no  doubt 
their  experiments  would  be  attended  with  such  great  success 
that  others  would  soon  follow,  and  in  a  short  period  all  the 
anticipations  of  Dr.  Perrine  would  be  realized.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  production  of  silk  in  that  cli- 
mate, where  the  mulberry  is  perpetually  in  foliage,  and  where 
the  worms  can  feed  the  year  round,  may  be  prosecuted  with 
enormous  pro6t  to  all  who  may  commence  the  enterprise. 
We  hope  the  assurance  of  Dr.  Perrine,  of  the  healthiness  of 
the  climate,  will  be  an  inducement  to  some  of  our  enterprising 
New  Englanders  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  holds  out 
to  all  who  may  wish  to  reside  at  Indian  Key. 
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Art.  II.  Pomological  Notices;  or^  Notices  of  new  and  supe^ 
rior  varieties  of  Fruits  vsorthy  of  cultivation.  1.  List  of 
Apples^  Pears  y  Plums^  ^c.  of  •American  growth^  in  the  col" 
lection  of  R.  Mannings  Pomological  Garden^  Salem^  Mass. 
CommuDjcated  by  Mr.  Manning.  2.  Mtice  of  a  new 
seedling  native  •apple^  called  the  Hartford  Sweet.  By 
Dr.  £.  W.  Bull,  Hartford,  Good. 

"Within  the  few  past  years  a  great  number  of  new  varieties 
of  American  fruits  have  been  introduced  to  notice;  most  of 
tbese  have  been  found  wild,  having  accidentally  sprung  from 
the  seed,  and  arrived,  in  some  instances,  at  a  somewhat  mature 
age,  before  their  excellent  qualities  were  fully  known  and  ap- 
preciated; others  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  by  ama- 
teur cultivators,  who  have  planted  with  the  hope  of  procuring 
some  new  and  superior  kinds.  Froin  the  number  of  varieties 
which  have  already  been  collected  together,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  with  careful  attention,  many  more  will  still  be  added 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  wholly  the  product  of  our 
orchards,  where  they  have  sprung  up  accidentally  from  the 
seed,  and  produced  their  fruit. 

The  importance  of  selecting  and  carefully  cultivating  those 
seedling  varieties,  which  have,  thus  far,  been  found  growing  in 
situations  and  under  circumstances  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
being  native  productions,  and  have  appeared  to  possess  su- 
perior qualities,  has  arrested  the  attention  of  many  ardent  culti- 
vators; and  to  some  of  the  more  zealous,  the  lover  of  good 
fruit  is  much  indebted  for  the  introduction  into  our  gardens  of 
a  portion  of  the  most  valuable  and  choice  kinds. 

Among  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  foremost  in  seeking 
out  new  native  fruits,  describing  their  qualities,  and  introduc- 
ing them  to  the  notice  of  cultivators  generally,  may  be  named 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Manning,  of  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  His  collection  contains,  besides  his  great  as- 
sortment of  foreign  fruits,  as  large,  or  a  larger  number,  of  ex- 
clusively American  varieties,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other. 
A  part  of  these  only  have,  as  yet,  borne  fruit  under  his  care, 
and,  consequently,  are  not  yet  confidently  recommended  for 
cultivation,  but  as  soon  as  they  come  into  bearing,  their  quali- 
ties, as  desirable  kinds,  will  be  particularly  noted,  and  made 
public.  We  feel  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  this 
will  be  done  through  our  pages^  and  we  confidently  hope  tjiat 
it  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  our  Magazine. 
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We  have  heretofore,  in  our  articles  under  this  head,  hinted 
upon  the  importance  of  cultivating  exclusively  American  fruits. 
So  far  as  experience  has  been  any  guide,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  many  of  our  native  varieties  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  foreign  fruits;  and  when  the  health,  vigor,  and  character  of 
the  trees  are  taken  into  consideration,  compared  with  foreign 
kinds,  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  opinion,  that  they  far 
excel,  and  are  indeed  the  only  varieties  which  can  be  fully  re- 
lied upon  for  certain  and  productive  crops.  We  have  invited 
the  attention  of  cultivators  of  fruits  to  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  raising  new  varieties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  their  experiments  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and, 
eventually,  our  own  fruits  will  equal  in  number,  and  surpass  in 
quality,  those  introduced  to  our  collections  from  abroad. 

The  following  varieties  have  all  been  proved  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning ;  some  of  them  have  already  been  described  in  our 
present  and  previous  volumes;  those  which  have  not,  will  be 
fully  noticed  hereafter. 

Apples. 


Aunt  Hannah 

Benoni 

Baldwin 

Box  ford 

Bowback  Sweet 

Blue  Pearmain 

Baltimore 

Black 

Crowninshield  Sweet 

Conway 

Chandler 

Conant's  red  Winter 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet 

Early  golden  Sweet 

Early  Bough 

Early  Borden 

Fameuse 

Fall  pippin 

Fall  Harvey 

Green  Winter  Sweet 

Haskell  Sweet 

Hay  Boys 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch 

Jonathan 

Jersey  Sweet 


Kilham  Hill 

Lovett  Sweet 

Lady's  Sweet 

Lyscom 

Murphy 

Minister 

Nichols'  Sweet  Spice 

Nonsuch 

Oriley  Pippin 

Orange  Sweet 

Phincas  Red 

Putman's  Harvey 

President 

Pennock's  Red 

Pumpkin  Sweet 

Porter 

Peck's  Pleasant 

Pumwater  Sweet 

Roxbury  Russet 

Rhode  Island  Greening 

Republican  Pippin 

Red  Crab,  Manning's  new 

Red  and  green  Sweet 

River  Apple 

Summer  Pearmain 


new  and  superior  varieties  of  Fruits. 
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Summer  Rose 
Summer  Queea 
Superb  Sweet 
Smokehouse 
Swaar 
Swett  Russet 


Apple  Pear 

Andrews 

Bartlett  Seedling 

Bowdoin 

Buffum 

Bodin's  Seedling 

Bloodgood 

Bradstreet 

Brow's  Seedling 

Bieeker's  Meadow 

Gushing 

Capsheaf 

Cumberland 

Columbian 

Clap 

Catharine 

Chelmsford 

Cabot 

Dix 

Dearborn's  Seedling 

Endicott 

Foster's  St.  Michael's 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Nota  Bene,  (Corse's) 
American  Wheat 
Brevoort's  Purple 
Byfield 

Bleeker's  Gage 
Bingham 
Bradford  Gage 
Cruger's  Seedling 
Dana  Yellow 
Downing  Seedling 
Elfrey  Prune 


Summer  Pippin 

Triangle 

Tolman  Sweet 

Williams's  Red 

Wine 

Yellow  Bellflower 

Pears. 

Harvard 

Huguenot 

Heathcot 

Johonnot 

Lincoln 

Lewis 

Muscadine 

McLaughlin 

Naumkeag 

Orange  Russet 

Petre 

Pope's  Quaker 

Pennsylvania 

Prince's  St.  Germain 

Seckel 

Raymond 

Rushmore 

Tyson 

Washington 

Wilbur 

Wilkinson 

Williams's  double  bearing 

Williams's  Early 

Plums. 

Frost  Gage 

Huling's  Superb 

Imperial  Gage 

Jefierson 

Lombard 

Late  Yellow  Damson 

Pond's  Seedling 

Rogers's  new 

Topsfield 

Washington 

Wilkinson,  (new) 


174      Mftices  of  nett  ami  superior  varietia  of  Fruits. 

Cherries. 

Arden's  White  Heart  Hyder  Red  Heart 

Davenport  Plumstone  Morello 

Downer's  late  Red  Wilkinson,  (new) 

Gridley  White  Mazard 
Fine  Red,  (Manning's) 

Mr.  Manning  can  supply  scions  of  all  the  above  kinds, 
(where  he  has  not  trees,)  and  cultivators  wishing  to  send  Amer- 
ican fruits  to  England  or  France,  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure them  true  to  the  name. — Ed, 

MtUe  of  a  new  notice  apple,  ealkd  the  Hartford  Sweet. — 
I  have  attended  to  your  request  in  a  late  number  of  your  Mag- 
azine, (p.  115.)  I  have  seen  the  owner  of  the  native  apple 
tree.  He  states  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  there  havmg 
been  any  orchard  near  the  tree.  I  have  eaten  the  apples  taken 
from  the  parent  tree,  likewise  the  fruit  from  a  sucker  from  the 
root:  they  are  alike,  except  that  the  fruit  from  the  tree  grown 
from  the  sucker  is  the  largest  and  fairest,  and  keeps  the  best: 
there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  Jutcy  until  June.  There 
is  no  apple  with  us  that  is  so  beautiful  and  fair;  I  have  very 
rarely  seen  one  with  any  blemish  upon  it. 

The  fruit  is  not  known  in  Hartford,  only  so  far  as  I  have 
introduced  it;  the  family  who  own  the  tree  have  never  rais- 
ed a  dozen  trees  from  it.  I  discovered  it  about  five  years 
since,  and  I  have  none  yet  in  bearing  on  my  ground. 

I  have  some  other  native  apples,  which  I  have  discovered 
in  this  vicinity,  and  at  some  future  time  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  sending  you  some  of  the  firuit. — E.  W.  BuU^ 
Hartford,  Conn.^  March,  1840. 

In  addition  to  our  request,  through  our  pages,  we  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  our  correspondent,  to  ascertain  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  be  certain  respecting  its  beii^  a 
native  fruit.  The  above  is  the  answer  of  Dr.  Bull.  We  have 
no  doubt,  from  what  he  states,  that  it  is  a  seedling,  which 
sprung  up  where  the  parent  tree  now  stands;  thus  affording  an- 
other instance  of  the  excellence  of  our  native  fruits,  even  when 
accidentally  produced. 

Mr.  Mannmg  has  informed  us,  that  he  esteems  this  apple  a 
most  valuable  winter  variety,  being  a  large  and  beautiful  fruit, 
(judging  from  the  specimens  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,)  with  t  red  skin,  the 
flesh  tender  and  sweet    Dr.  Bull  has,  subsequently  to  our  re- 
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eeipt  of  his  note,  sent  a  parcel  of  scions  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  distribution  among  the  members. 
We  trust  those  who  received  them  will  make  a  good  report  of 
their  success  in  cultivating  the  fruit. — Ed. 


Art.  in.  On  the  euUivation  of  *Snnual  FlotDtrs;  vfith  a  ie^ 
tcripHon  of  some  of  the  more  recently  introduced  species  and 
varieties^  and  a  list  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  kinds 
for  cultivation.     By  the  Editor. 

[Continued  from  p,  140.] 

In  our  last  number  we  described  several  of  the  more  recent- 
ly introduced  annuals,  and  detailed  their  mode  of  cultivation 
so  far  as  we  could  do  so  from  our  own  experience.  If  tbedi- 
rections  are  followed,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  success. 

There  are  in  cultivation  a  very  great  variety  of  annuals; 
some  of  the  English  catalogues  contain  nearly  a  thousand  names 
of  different  species  and  varieties:  many  of  the  varieties  are 
very  similar  to  each  other,  and  some  of  the  species  and  varie- 
ties possess  so  little  beauty  that  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  small  garden,  particularly  in  a  choice  collection, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  brilliant  display  from  a  small 
space  of  soil.  Probably  one  hundred  of  the  best  are  as  many 
as  would  well  repay  the  time  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
them,  except  in  large  and  extensive  flower  gardens,  such  as  are 
seldom  found  attached  to  gardens  in  this  country,  though  not 
uncommon  in  England. 

It  will  be  our  object  now,  to  give  a  list  of  such  as  we  think 
best  suited  for  a  good  flower  garden,  arranging  the  names  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  flowers,  the  height  they  attain  when 
under  good  cultivation,  their  time  of  blooming,  and  any  other 
information  which  may  be  peculiar  to  any  particular  plant.  This, 
we  trust,  will  facilitate  those  who  are  beginners  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  annuals,  in  selecting  a  good  variety  of  colors,  planting 
them  according  to  their  heights,  and  by  our  giving  the  period  of 
their  blooming,  arranging  them  so  as  to  have  a  successive  show 
of  flowers,  the  whole  summer  through.  This  latter  object 
is  scarcely  ever  attended  to;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  a 
flower  border  gay  and  brilliant  in  June,  and  in  July  presenting 
an  appearance  little  better  than  if  it  was  filled  with  weeds. 
The  plants  having  finished  their  flowering  season,  and  there  be- 
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ing  no  others  to  take  their  place,  the  aspect  of  such  abed  is  un* 
sighily  the  remainder  of  the  season.  One  of  the  principal  ob« 
jects  in  planting  flower  beds,  is  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  continued  succession  of  bloom  may  be  afforded  from  May  till 
October. 

In  our  climate,  in  the  month  of  May,  very  few  plants  will  be 
found  in  bloom,  unless  they  have  been  grown  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  fall;  and  the  number  of  kinds  which  can  be  brought 
forward  in  this  manner,  is  very  Hmited.  Early  in  June,  those 
sown  in  April  and  May  will  commence  flowering,  and  from 
that  period,  to  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  severe  frosts  in 
the  autumn,  there  will  be  no  time  but  what  a  smaller  or  larger 
number  of  varieties  will  be  ornamenting  the  border. 

After  enumerating  the  list  of  the  various  kinds,  we  sbill 
bring  this  article  to  a  close,  by  noticing  the  various  methods 
of  laying  out,  and  planting  flower  beds,  generally  adopted  in 
England,  and  add  a  few  observations  from  our  own  experience 
upon  the  best  method  of  planting  so  as  to  attain  the  desired  ob- 
ject,— the  most  interesting  display  from  a  limited  space  of 
ground. 

WHITE. 

Plants  Hx  to  twelve  inches  high. 


Ice  Plant,  (Mesembry4nthe- 
mum  cristallinum.)  Flower- 
ing in  July  and  August. 
This  plant  is  a  great  favorite 
in  every  garden,  its  singular- 
ly beautiful  foliage  claiming 
for  it  a  place  in  almost  every 
flower  border.  The  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  pots 
early  in  May,  and  transplant- 
ed into  the  border  about  the 
first  of  June,  and  each  plant 
allowed  sufficient  room  to 
spread  its  branches.  The 
soil  should  be  light  and  the 
situation  rather  dry. 

Sweet  Alyssum,  (Alyssum 
raaritimum.)  Flowering 
from  June  to  October. 
The  sweet  alyssum  is  a 
tender  perennial,  but  flow- 
ers from  the  seed  the  first 


season,  and  is  therefore 
classed  among  annuals.  The 
flowers  are  highly  fragrant. 
If  the  roots  are  taken  up  ia 
a  pot,  it  will  flower  well  in 
the  house. 

White  flowered  Leptosipfaon, 
(Leptosiphon  andros&ceus 
var.  alba.)  A  new  variety 
with  white  flowers.  Flow- 
ering from  June  to  August. 

Mr.  Walker's  Schizopetalon, 
(Schizop^talon  Walk^rt. ) 
Flowering  in  July  and  Au- 
gust; an  extremely  delicate 
plant,  with  small  but  singu- 
larly beautiful  white  flowers. 

Beautiful  Blumenbachia,(Blu- 
menb&chta  insignis.)  Flow- 
ering from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. 
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One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 


Common  white  Candytuft, 
(/b^ris  amkra.)  Flowers 
in  June  and  July:  to  have 
a  succession  of  flowers,  two 
sowings  of  the  seed  should 
be  made,  one  in  April  or 
May,  and  the  other  in  June. 

Pinnate-leaved  Candytuft,  (/- 
b^ris  pinn&ta.)  Flowers 
from  July  till  October. 

New  rocket  Candytuft,  (/b^- 
ris  amara  var.)  Flowers  in 
June  and  July;  a  new  and 
improved  variety,  with  ve- 
ry large  and  dense  corym- 
bose clusters  of  blossoms. 

Eighteen  inches 

White  Petunia,  (Petunia  nyc- 
taginifldra.)  Flowers  from 
June  to  October.  A  showy 
and  handsome  annual;  the 
plants  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room  to  extend 
their  branches. 

White  Clarkia,  (Cldrkta  pul- 
cbella  &lba.)  Flowers  in 
July  and  September;  one 
of  the  most  delicate  annuals. 

TtDO  feet  high 

White  Argemone,  (Argemd- 
ne  mexic^na.)  Flowers 
from  July  to  October. 
Very   showy. 

New  white  Malope,  (Jlfdlope 
trifida  &lba.)  Flowers  in 
July  and  October.  New  and 
handsome. 

Winged  Ammobium,  (Am- 
mobiumalatum.)  Flowers 
from  July  to  October;  erect 
in  its  habit. 

White  Lavatera  (Lav&tera  tri- 

VOL.  VI, — NO.  V. 


White  Venus's  Looking-glass, 
(Prismatoc&rpus  speculum 
&lba.)  Flowers  from  June 
to  August. 

Mr.  Priest's  Scbiz&nthus, 
( Schiz4nthus  Pri^stu.) 
Flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. We  have  already  no- 
ticed this  new  variety,p.  1 39. 

Sweet  scented  Stevia,  (St^via 
serrata.)  Flowering  in  July 
and  September. 

White  evening  Primrose, 
( (Enothera  tetriptera.) 
Flowers  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober.    Very  pretty. 

to  two  feet  high. 

White  Chrysanthemum  ( Chry- 
santhemum coroniirium  4l- 
ba.  Flowers  in  July  and 
September. 

Double  white  Jacobaea,  (Se- 
n^cio61egans  dlba.)  Flow- 
ers in  July  and  September; 
very  pretty. 

Love  in  a  Mist,  (Nig^lla  dant- 
ascdna.)  Flowering  in  Ju- 
ly and  September. 

and  upwards. 

m6stris  &lba.)  Flowers 
from  July  to  October.  The 
plants  should  not  stand  too 
crowded. 

White  sweet  Sultan,  ^Centau- 
r6a  moschkta  dlba.)  Flow- 
ers from  July  to  September. 

New  white  eternal  Flower, 
(Xer&nthemum  bracte&tum 
41ba.)  Flowering  from  Au« 
gust  to  October. 

Wliite  Helicrysum,  (Helicry- 
sum  macr&nthuni.)  Flow- 
23 
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ers  from  July  to  October; 
a  new  and  very  elegant  va- 


riety, with  white  flowers, 
tipped  with  blush. 


Yellow  and  Orange. 


Six  inches  to 

Yellow  Chryseis,  (Chrys^i* 
calif6rnica.)  Flowers  from 
June  to  October;  sow  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  as 
they  do  not  bear  removing 
with  success. 

Orange  colored  Chryseis, 
(Chryseiscrocea.)  Flowers 
from  June  to  October  ;  sow 
where  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main to  flower;  thin  out  to 
the  distance  of  six  inches. 


one  foot  high. 

Procumbent  Sanvitalia,  (San- 
vitkliaprocumbens.)  Flow- 
ers in  June  and  September; 
of  a  spreading,  dwarf  habit; 
pretty  in  patches. 

Musk  flowered  Mimulus, 
(JIfimulus  moschkta.) — 
Flowering  from  June  to 
September.  This  is  a 
pretty  little  plant  for  small 
beds,  and  desirable  from  its 
strong  odor  of  musk. 


One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 


Drummond's  Coreopsis,  (Cal- 
liopsis  Drummondii.) — 
Flowers  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober.    See  p.  132. 

New  dark  Coreopsis,  (Calli6p- 
sis  var.  atrosanguinea.) — 
Flowers  from  June  to  Oct. 

Golden  Hawk  weed,  (Crepis 
barbkta.)  Flowers  in  June 
and  August. 

Showy  Sphasnogyne,  (Sphae- 
nogyne  speciosa.)  Flow- 
ers in  July  and  August. 

Stem  clasping  Dracopis, 
(Dracdpis  amplexicaulis.) 
Flowers  in  July  and  Sept. 

Tri-colored  Chrysanthemum, 
(Chrysanthemum  tricolor.) 
Flowering  in  July  and  Sept. 


Drummond's  Primrose,  (QB- 
noch^ra  Drumm6ndu.) — 
Flowering  from  June  to 
September.  New  and  very 
handsome. 

Chrysanthemum-like  Oxyura, 
(Oxyiira  chrysanthemoi- 
des.)  Flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Noticed  at  p.  132. 

Yellow  Cladanthus,  (Clad&n- 
thus  ar^bicus.)  Flowers 
from  June  to  October;  very 
pretty;  grows  well  in  light, 
dry  soil. 

Perofisky's  Erysimum,  (Erys- 
imum Peroffskydnum.) — 
Flowering  in  July  and 
September.  Bright  orange 
and  very  beautiful. 


Two  foot  high  and  upwards. 

Oolden  Bartonia,  (Bartonia  Golden  Coreopsis,  (Callidpsis 
aurea.)  Flowers  from  July  tinct6ria.)  Flowering  all 
to  Oct.;  noticed  at  p. 134.         summer. 
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Bright  yellow  ZiDnia,  (Zinnta 
parvi  flora. )  Flowers  in  Ju- 
ly and  September. 

Yellow  Chrysanthemum, 

( Chrys&nthemum  coronk- 
ria.)  Flowers  from  July 
to  October;  requires  good 
soil,  and  the  plants  to  stand 
one  foot  apart. 

African  marigold,  ( Tag^^e^ 
er^cta.)  Flowers  from 
June  to  October;  should  be 
planted  in  good  soil. 

Yellow  sweet  Sultan,  (Centau- 
rdasuavdolens.)  Flowers  in 
July  and  August.  One  of 
the  prettiest  annuals  culti- 
vated. 

Bright  yellow  Argemone,  (Ar- 
gemdne  speciSsa.)  Flow- 
ers from  July  to  October. 
The  plants  should  be  tied  to 


stakes,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing broken  by  the  wind. 

Californian  Lasthenia,  (Las- 
th^nia  californica.)  Flow- 
ers from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Elegant  Madaria,  {Maddria^ 
[formerly  Jlfddta]  Slogans.) 
Flowers  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember. Should  be  in  a 
rather  shady  situation,  as  the 
sun  curls  up  the  flowers. 

Great  flowering  evening  Prim- 
rose, ((Enoth^ra  grandifl6- 
ra.)  Flowering  in  August 
and  September. 

Yellow  Nasturtium,  (Tropoe^- 
olum  mkjus.)  Flowering 
from  June  to  September. 

French  Marigold,  (Tag^/e^ 
p&tula.)  Flowering  from 
June  to  October. 


Rose. 

Six  inches  to  one  foot  high. 

Many-flowered  Catchfly,  (Si-  Rose  of  Heaven,   (Lychnis 

l^ne  multifl6ra.)      Flowers  coeli   rdsea.)      Flowers  in 

in  August  and  September.  July   and    September,     in 

Noticed  at  p.  140.  light  sandy  soil. 

One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 


Drummond's  annual  Phlox, 
(Phlox  Drumm6ndu. ) — 
Flowers  from  June  to  Oct. 
For  particulars  respecting 
this  species,  see  p.  135. 

Mangles's  Rodanthe,  (Rod4n- 
the  Mangl^sii.)  Flowers 
from  June  to  September. 
We  have  already  noticed 
this  fine  annual,  p.  136. 

Rose-colored  Nonea,  (Ndnea 
rdsea.)  Flowers  from  July 
to  September. 

Cluster    flowered    Catchfly, 


(Sil^ne  compacts. )  Flow- 
ers from  June  to  October. 
This  species  does  best  when 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
fall.  The  plants  come  up 
strong  early  in  April,  and 
in  June  are  in  bloom, 
and  continue  to  display  their 
flowers  the  whole  season. 
A  better  soil  may  be  appro- 
priated to  this  species  than 
the  others. 
Elegant  rose  Clarkia,  (C14rk- 
ia  ^legans  rosea.)   Flowers 
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in  June  and  September. 
A  new  and  pretty  plant, 
forming  a  beautiful  object  in 
large  masses. 
Tenore's  Catchfly,  (Sil^ne 
Tenoret.)  Flowers  in  Ju- 
ly and  September.  Like 
the  other  silenes,  it  delights 
in  a  light  sandy  soil. 


Lobel's  Catchfly,  (Sildne  ar- 
meria.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  September. 

Two-color 'd  Calandrinia,(Ca- 
landrinia  discolor.)  Flow- 
ers in  July  and  September. 
We  have  detailed  our  plan 
of  cultivating  this  fine  spe- 
cies at  p.  133. 


Red. 

Six  inches  to  one  foot  high. 


Chinese  annual  pink,  (Di4n- 
thus  chinensis.)  Flowers 
from  July  to  October.  No 
annual  adds  more  to  the 
beauty  of  the  border  than 
the  annual  pink,  especially 
if  the  seeds  are  selected 
from  choice  flowers.  They 
grow  freely,  flower  profuse- 
ly, and  the  great  variety  and 
blending  of  colors,  in  a  large 
bed,  is  extremely  beautiful. 


Virginian  Stock,  (Malcdrata 
maritimus. )  Flowers  from 
July  to  October. 

Showy  flowered  Calandrinia, 
(Calandrinio  specidsa.) — 
Flowering  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember. Delights  in  a  light 
dry  soil  in  a  sunny  and  ful- 
ly exposed  situation. 

Rose  colored  Verbena,  (Fer- 
b^na  Aubletia.)  Flower- 
ing in  July  and  September. 


One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 


Drooping  Catchfly,  (Sil^ne 
pindula.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  August,  in  a  light  sandy 
soil. 

Crimson  Coxcomb,  (Cel6sia 
crist^ta.)      Flowers    from 


June  to  Oct.  Plants  should 
be  forwarded  in  a  frame  or 
hot-bed,  and  transplanted 
into  a  very  rich  soil,  to 
make  them  produce  band- 
some  heads. 


Eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  uptoards. 


Red  Lavatera,  (Lav&tera  tri- 
ro6stris.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  September. 

Rose-colored  branching  Lark- 
spur, (Delphinium  cons61i- 
dd  r6sea.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  September.  Plant  in 
very  rich  soil,  and  tie  up  the 
stems  to  neat  sticks,  as  the 
wind  is  apt  to  break  them 


down  from  the  profusion  of 
flowers. 

Red  Zinnia,  (Zinnia  multifld- 
ra.)  Flowers  in  July  and 
September,  in  a  good  soil 
and  open  situation. 

American  Centaurea,  (Plecto- 
cephalus  americanus.) — 
Flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 
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Vermilion  colored  Malva, 
(•A/41va  miniate.)  Flowers 
in  July  and  September. 

Dark  red  Nasturtium,  (Tro- 
pse^olum  majus  var.  atrosan- 
guinea.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  Sept.      A  pretty  plant 


for  training  up  to  a  trellis 
or  sticks,  &c.  ;  attaining 
the  height,  when  thus  assist- 
ed in  its  growth,  of  six  feet. 
Love  lies  Bleeding,  (•^raardn- 
tus  caudatus.)  Flowers 
from  July  to  September. 


Scarlet. 

One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high  and  iipioards. 

Scarlet  Cacalia,  ( Cacalia  coc-         July  till  frost.    This  variety 


cinea.)  Flowers  from  June 
to  September.  A  bed  or 
patch  of  this  pretty  flower, 
with  the  plants  standing 
close  together,  has  a  very 
showy  appearance;  one  foot 

high- 
Flos  Adonis(  Adonis  vern^lis.) 

Flowers  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember. The  plants  may 
stand  close  together,  as  the 
flowers  are  not  very  large, 
but  in  masses  they  make  a 
brilliant  show.  One  ft.  high. 
Scarlet  Zinnia,  (Zinnm  coc- 


when  true,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  scarlet  annual 
flowers;  but  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  saving  the 
seeds,  it  soon  degenerates  to 
a  dull  purple,  or  into  various 
shades  between  scarlet  and 
purple.  The  soil  should 
be  very  rich  and  light,  and 
the  situation  warm  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 
Crimson  Cypress  vine,  (Ipo- 
ms^a  Quamdclit ,)  Flowers 
in  August  and  September. 
A  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
annual  climber. 


cinea.)       Flowering    from 

Lilac  and  Purple. 
One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 

Elegant  Clarkia,  (C14rkia  61e-        Flowers  in  July  and  Sep- 


gans.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  September. 

Beautiful  Clarkia,  (Clarkia 
pulch^lla.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September  ;  should 
be  planted  in  light  loamy 
soil. 

Dense-flowered  Leptosiphon, 
(Leptosiphon  densiflorus.) 
Flowers  in  June  and  Au- 
gust. Delights  in  a  good 
loamy  soil. 

Great  flowered  Calandrinia, 
(Calandrinia    grandifl6ra.) 


tember.    Noticed  at  p.  133. 
Purple     Petunia,     {Petunia 

phoenicea.)     Flowers  from 

June   till   frost.      A    light 

rich  soil  will  suit  the  plant 

best. 
Purple     Candytuft,     (/beris 

umbellkta.)       Flowers    in 

June  and  August. 
Crimson   Candytuft,    (/b^ris 

umbellkta  var.)       Flowers 

in  June  and  August. 
Double     purple       Jacobsa, 

(Sendcio   llegans     pl^no.) 
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Flowers  in  July  to  Sep- 
tember. Plant  in  good 
rich  soil. 

Long  tubed  Leptosiphon, 
(Leptosiphon  androskce- 
us.)  Flowering  in  June 
and  August.  Both  this  and 
the  L.  densifl6rus  delight 
in  a  good  light  loam,  and  a 
partially  shaded  situation. 

Hooker's  Schizanthus,  (Schi- 
zanthus  Hook^ri.)  Flow- 
ering in  July  and  Septem- 
ber. All  the  schizanthuses 
are  beautiful  and  exceeding- 
ly delicate  plants.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in 
May,  in  light,  loamy  soil, 
and  the  plants  transplanted 
early  in  June.  A  situation 
not  too  much  exposed  to 
the  wind  or  the  full  sun 
should  be  selected,  and  the 
plants  should  be  tied  up  to 
neat  green  stakes  as  they 
proceed  in  growth.  Thus 
treated,  they  will  be  great 


ornaments  of  the  garden  all 
summer. 

Wing  leaved  Schizanthus, 
(Schizdnthus  pinn&tus.) 
Flowering  in  July  and 
September. 

Graham's  Schizanthus,  (Schi- 
zanthus Grah&mt.)  Flow- 
ering in  July  &  September. 

Dwarf  branched  Schizanthus, 
(Schiz&nthus  pinn&tus  hii- 
milis.)  Flowering  in  June 
and  August. 

Lindley's  Primrose,  ((Eno- 
th^ra  Lindley dna.)  Flow- 
ering in  July  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Veined  Verbena,  ( Ferbena 
vendsa.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  September.  The  roots 
of  this  species,  if  protect- 
ed in  a  frame  or  cellar  dur- 
ing winter,  flower  very  pro- 
fusely the  second  season. 

Purple  eternal  Flower,  (Xe- 
rantheraum  Snnuum.)— 
Flowers  in  July  &  August. 


Eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high  and  uptoards. 
Globe     Amaranthus,   ( Com-    Princes  Feather,  («^marantu8 


phr^na  globosa.)  Flow- 
ers from  July  till  frost. 
Plant  in  very  rich  soil. 

Purple  sweet  Sultan,  (Cen- 
taur^a  moschita.)  Flow- 
ers in  July  and  September. 

Sweet  Scabious,  (Scabiosa 
atropurpurea.)  Flowers  in 
August  and  September. 

Purple  Zinnia,  (Zinnta  61e- 
gans.)  Flowers  in  August 
and  September. 


hypochondriacus .)  Flow- 
ers from  July  till  frost. 

Great  flowering  Malope, 
(•A/alope  trifida  grandiflo- 
ra.) 

Large  blue  Lupins,  (Lupinus 
pildsus.)  Flowers  in  July 
and  August. 

Barclay's  Maurandya,  (Mau- 
rindyoBarclaydna.)  Flow- 
ers in  July  and  September. 
A  fine  climber. 


Blue. 

Six  inches  to  one  joot  high. 

Graceful    Lobelia,    (Lobelia        ly  to  September.    To  plant 
gracilis.)  Flowers  from  Ju-        this  delicate  annual  so  as  to 
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have  a  fine  elSect,  it  should 
be  placed  on  slightly  elevat- 
ed mounds  of  rich  soil.  Lo- 
belia bicolor  is  similar  to  L. 
grdcilis. 

Elegant  Nemophila,  (Ne- 
m6pbila  insignis.)  Flowers 
in  July  and  September. — 
Plant  in  a  half  shady  moist 
situation. 

Pretty    Clintonia,   (Clintonia 

Sulch611a.)     Flowers  from 
uly  till  frost.     Noticed  at 
p.   136,  together  with  the 
C.  elegans. 
Elegant  Clintonia,  (Clintdnta 

One  foot  to 

Mexican  Ageratura,  (Ag6ra- 
turn  mexickna.)  Flowers 
in  July  and  September. 

Azure  blue  Commelina,(Com- 
melina  ccel^stis.)  Flowers 
in  July  and  September. 

Azure  blue  Gilia,  (Gilia 
capltkta.)  Flowers  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Spanish  Nigella,  (Nig^lla  his- 
p^nica.)  Flowers  in  July  & 
Sept.   Noticed  at  p.  1 30. 


61egans.)  Flowers  from 
July  till  frost.  It  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner of  Lobdlia  gricilis — to 
which  it  is  a  fine  compan- 
ion. 

Atriplex  leaved  Nolana,  (No- 
Ikna  atriplicilolia.)  Flow- 
ers from  June  till  frost. 
Noticed  at  p.  131.  This 
and  Nem6phila  insignis  are 
fine  annuals  for  planting  in 
beds  on  turf. 

Fine  blue  Anagallis,  («^nag&I- 
lis  indica.)  Flowering  all 
summer. 

two  feet  high. 

Fine  blue  Eutoca,  (Eut6ca 
viscida.)  Flowers  from  July 
till  frost.  Noticed  at  p. 
139. 

Dwarf  Convolvulus,  (Conv61- 
vulus  minor.)  Flowers  from 
June  till  frost. 

Blue  Didiscus,  (Didiscus 
coeruleus.)  Flowers  in 
August  and  September. 
For  particulars  respecting 
this,  see  p.  137. 


Lilac,  Purple,  or  Blue,  and  White. 


One  foot  to 

Various  leaved  Collinsia, 
(Collinsia  heterophylla.) 
Flowering  in  June  and  Au- 
gust. Both  of  these  spe- 
cies are  very  fine  annuals. 
The  plants  flower  more  vig- 
orously, if  the  seeds  are 
sown  early  before  warm 
weather  overtakes  the 
young  plants.  Select  a 
half  shady  situation,  and 
plant  in  good  mellow  loam. 


two  feet  high. 

Two  colored  Collinsia,  (Col- 
linsio  bicolor.  Flowering 
in  June  and  August. 

Three  colored  Gilia,  (Gilia 
tricolor.)  Flowers  all 
summer;  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  little  annuals  cul« 
tivated. 

Unique  Larkspur,  (Delphini- 
um consolida  var.)  Flow- 
ering from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. 
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Vert  Dark. 

One  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 


Dark  flowered  Lotus,  (I«dtus 
jacobae^us.)  Flowering  la 
August  and  September.  A 
beautiful  plant,  which  may 
be  treated  as  an  annual. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  April,  or  early  in  May, 
and  the  young  plants  re- 
moved to  the  border  in 
June.        Its   dark,   almost 


black  flowers,  and  small 
linear  foliage,  render  it  a 
very  desirable  plant. 
Dark  purple  Salpiglossis, 
(Salpiglossis  atropurpii* 
rea.)  Flowering  in  July 
and  August.  A  light,  loamy 
soil  and  half  shaded  aspect 
best  suits  the  salpiglos- 
sis. 


Colors  Varying. 

Six  inches  to  one  foot, 

Pansies  or  Hearts-ease,  ( Fi-  ing  varieties  are  the  most 
ola  tricolor.)  Flowers  all  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
summer.    The  large  flower-         garden  all  summer. 


One  to  tioo 

Double  German  Asters,  (•^s- 
ter  sinensis.)  Flowering  in 
August  and  September. 
These  should  be  planted  in 
very  rich  moist  soil,  and  be 
well  watered  if  the  weather 
should  be  dry. 

Double  Balsams,  (Tmpktiens 
balsamina.)  Flowering  from 
July  till  frost.  Transplant 
into  very  rich  soil. 

Rocket  Larkspurs,  (i^elphin- 
um  ajkcis.)  Flowering  all 
summer  if  successive  sow- 
ings are  made.  Plants  from 
seeds  sown  in  April  will 
flower  in  June   and  July; 


feet  high. 

those  from  seeds  sown  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  in  Ju- 
ly and  August;  and  those 
sown  in  October,  in  May. 
Sow  the  seeds  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom,  as  they 
will  not  do  well  transplanted* 

Fine  Poppies,  (Papaver  som- 
niferum.)  Flowering  la 
July  and  August. 

Lupins,  (Lupinus  sp.  and 
var.)  Flowering  in  July 
and  August.  They  delight 
in  a  light  rich  soil. 

Ten-week  stock  Gilliflower, 
(Mathiola  annua. )  Flower- 
ing all  summer. 


Two  to  four  feet  high  and  upwards. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  (Mir&bilis  Morning  Glories,  (Convotvu- 
dich6toma.)  Flowers  in  lus  major.)  Flowering  in 
August  and  September.  July  and  September. 
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SweetPeas,  (L&thyrusodorii-  Flowering  in   August  and 

tus.)      Flower   in   August  September. 

and  September.  Mixed   Cyanus,     (Centaurea 

Tall     branching     Larkspur,  cyiinus.)      Flower  ail  suoi- 

(/delphinium      consolida.)  mer. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  species  and  varieties,  but 
the  enumeration  of  all  of  them  would  occupy  more  room  than 
we  have  to  spare.  In  a  small  garden  the  above  will  make  as 
brilliant  display  as  could  be  desired. 

In  the  planting  of  annual  flowers,  the  plan  generally  pursued 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  little  circular  patches,  or  drills,  in  the 
flower  border,  wherever  a  place  can  be  found  between  the 
perennial  plants.  Small  beds,  neatly  laid  out,  and  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  annuals,  are  not  very  often  seen  in 
our  present  state  of  gardening.  This  method,  however,  is 
very  generally  adopted  in  England,  and  a  smaller  or  larger 
space  of  soil  is  annually  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  choice 
annuals. 

There  are  some  objections  to  planting  annuals  promiscuous- 
ly in  the  border  ;  many  of  them  are  of  small,  slender,  and  deli* 
cate  growth,  and  would  be  so  encroached  upon  by  their  more 
vigorous  neighbors,  that  their  beauty  would  not  be  fully  seen 
and  appreciated,  and  with  many  of  the  dwarf  kinds  or  spreading 
varieties,  there  is  not  generally  sufficient  room  for  them  to  ex- 
tend their  procumbent  branches  to  good  advantage.  The  whole 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  together  in  one  dense  mass,  but 
all  the  plants  should  be  kept  distinct  from  those  growing  near 
them,  in  order  that  their  whole  form  and  beauty  may  be  dis* 
tinguished  at  once  :  this  is  what  may  be  termed  the  garden- 
esque  style,  applied  to  the  flower  garden  ;  that  is,  allowing 
every  plant  room  to  extend  and  perfect  its  branches,  without 
being  encroached  upon  by  those  standing  near  it. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  given  for  laying  out  the  flower  gar- 
den, as  so  much  depends  upon  the  aspect,  situation,  soil  and 
other  accessaries.  As  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  situated 
near  the  house,  or  in  front,  or  near  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house. In  the  English  style  of  laying  out,  the  flower  garden 
is  most  frequently  placed  in  front  of  the  conservatory,  and 
is  either  composed  6f  beds  on  turf,  or  with  gravel  walks,  and 
box,  board  or  some  other  kind  of  edging,  suitable  to  keep  the 
earth  in  its  place. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  gardens  in  general  are  sufficient- 
ly large  to  admit  ol  setting  aside  a  spot  to  be  devoted  partic- 
ularly to  annual  flowers;  or  that  but  a  few  persons  are  so  fond 
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of  plants,  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  so  much  care  to 
their  cultivation;  but  wherever  there  is  room  to  do  so,  a  great 
d^al  of  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  a  choice 
collection.  We  have  already  urged  the  claims  of  annual  Bow- 
ers upon  the  attention  of  the  amateur,  and  we  hope  what  we 
shall  now  offer  will  tend  to  induce  many  who  have  not  fully 
appreciated  their  beauty,  when  growing  in  scattered  groups,  to 
try  them  planted  in  beds  exclusively  by  themselves. 

Many  styles  of  laying  out  flower  gardens  are  adopted  in 
England:  the  geometrical,  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
French,  each  have  their  admirers.  When  the  flower  garden 
is  limited,  and  the  beds  are  to  be  laid  out  of  small  size,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  at  a  picturesque  arrangement,  as  a  bad 
eflect  would  be  produced.  A  plain  and  simple  plan,  either  in 
squares,  circles,  or  arabesque  figures,  will  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  two  following  plans,  (fi^s.  6  ^  7,)  we  have  shown 
the  manner  in  which  flower  gardens  may  be  laid  out,  either 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  bulbs, 
perennials  and  annuals,  a  collection  of  perennials  and  an- 
nuals together,  a  collection  of  annuals  and  green-house  and 
frame  plants  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  soil,  or  for  a 
collection  of  annuals  alone.  The  situation  decided  upon 
should  be,  if  possible,  near  to  or  in  front  of  the  green-house  or 
conservatory,  or,  if  there  are  neither  of  these  attached  to  the 
garden,  near  to  the  house,  where  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
drawing-room  or  library;  but,  as  in  most  gardens,  there  is 
space  afforded  in  front  of  the  green-house,  that  is  certainly  the 
best  place.  Its  size  may  be  regulated  altogether  by  the  taste 
and  desire  of  the  owner;  it  may  be  the  full  length  of  the  con- 
servatory and  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  or  it  may  be  ex- 
actly a  square,  or  its  form  may  be  regulated  by  the  space,  as- 
pect, &c. 

In  the  two  plans  annexed,  we  have  supposed  the  flower 
garden  to  be  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  green-house, 
and  to  be  just  the  same  length,  (thirty-two  feel,  the  ordinary 
length  of  a  common  sized  house,)  and  width;  the  beds  should 
be  laid  out  with  care,  as  on  their  precision  much  of  their  beau- 
ty depends:  the  beds  may  be  surrounded  with  box  edging,  and 
gravel  walks  between,  or  they  may  be  edged  with  what  we  have 
found  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  Iceland  moss.  This  forms  a 
perpetual  green,  and,  if  kept  neatly  trimmed,  is  full  as  desira- 
ble an  edging  around  such  common  beds  as  the  box:  supposing 
this  to  be  all  completed,  we  next  come  to  the  planting  of  the 
beds.  This,  as  we  have  just  observed,  may  be  devoted  wholly 
to  annuals,  to  annuals  and  perennials,  and  to  both,  with  the  ad- 
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dilion  of  tender  plants,  such  as  veHienas,  &c.  &c.;  but  na 
shall  at  present  speak  of  iliem  as  onl;  to  be  filled  with  annuals. 

'J'he  first  plan,   (Jig.  0,)  8. 

may  be  planted  as  follons: 
In  the  centre  circular  bed 
may  be  planted  marigolds, 
Marve)  of  Peru,  tall  branch- 
ing larkspurs,  and  German 
asters,  placing  the  tiiilest  in 
the  centre;  or  a  dahlinor  two 
may  be  planted  in  the  same 
place,  and  on  the  outer  edge 
a  few  dwarf  plants  may  be 
planted  ;  the  eight  small 
beds  next  to  this  may  be 
planted  with  a'miscellaneous 
collection  of  sons,  growing 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  placing  the  dwarfest  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bed;  the  four  larger  beds  next,  may  be  also  planted 
viih  miscellaneoDs  kinds, growing  about  a  foot  high;  and  the  fottr 
corner  beds  may  he  planted  with  very  dwarf  or  trailing  sorts, 
such  as  tile  nemopliilas,  nolsnas,  Lob^lt'o  gracilis,  Clintdnia 
pulchella  and  ^legans,  Chryseis  crdcea,  Sil^ne  mulcifidra,  pan- 
sies,  &c. 

The  second  plan  (Jig.  7,)  admits  of  a  greater  display  of 
plants,  and,  in  particular,  when  it  is  desirable  tu  have  tbem  in 
masses  of  one  color,  viz:  „ 

the  centre  may  be  xvholly 
planted'  wiih  ihe  finest 
double  German  asters  in 
mined  colors:  two  of  (he 
four  oval  beds,  those  np- 
pOB^e  each  other,  may 
be  planted  with  Cl&rkia 
Alegars,  C.  diegansrdsea, 
and  C.  pulchella,  plac: 
the  latter  at  the  outer 
edge;  and  the  other  two 
with  rocket  larkspurs  in 
mixt  colors,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded with  German  as- 
ters, broirght  forward  and 
reserved  for  the  purpose.  Two  of  the  four  large  beds  be- 
tween the  oval  ones  may  be  planted  with  Cbrys^if  crdcea  and 
califdrnica  mixed,  and  ibe  other  two  with  criuisoa  aod  wtuM 
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petunias  mixed  together:  the  four  small  beds  may  be  filled 
with  Lobel/a  gr&cilis,  Clint6iua  6legans,  Nemophila  insigniSf 
and  Nolana  airiplicifOlia,  each  kind  in  each  separate  bed,  and 
the  two  latter  opposite  to  each  other.  Two  of  the  oval  figures 
in  the  corners  may  be  planted  with  Mklope  grandifldra,  and 
the  oilier  two  with  white  and  purple  candytufts  in  mixture. 
Four  of  the  smaller  corner  beds  may  be  sown  with  mignonette, 
and  the  other  four  with  sweet  allysum,  which  will  fill  the  gar- 
den with  their  combined  and  delicious  fragrance.  If  the  plau 
of  planting  in  masses  is  not  approved  of,  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment may  be  sown,  as  recommended  in  the  first  plan, 
(Jig.  6,)  being  careful  to  place  the  tallest  plants  in  the  centre 
bed,  and  diminishing  in  size  to  the  outer  bed. 

We  might  add  much  more,  to  shew  the  great  variety  which 
may  be  introduced  into  these  beds;  but  these  we  consider  suf- 
ficient to  guide  the  new  beginner  in  making  a  pleasing  arrange- 
ment: much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  amateur,  who  will, 
after  a  year  or  two,  detect  what  is  wanting  in  his  first  attempts 
at  planting.  With  the  annexed  list  of  annuals,  giving  the 
heights  and  colors,  we  believe  there  is  no  necessity  of  extend- 
ing our  remarks  any  farther  at  this  time. 


Art.  IV.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edwards* s  Botanical  Register ,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Gap*den 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  3s.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  6(iL 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

J%e  Gardener's  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.    Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 
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Botanical  and  Floricultural  Intelligence. — Mr.  Nuttall  has 
been  delivering  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  bota- 
ny, in  Boston,  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  at  the  Odeon. 
The  lectures  have  been  fully  attended,  and  we  hope  they  may  be 
the  means  of  awakening  attention  upon  the  science  of  botany. 
Mr.  Nuttall,  though  not  a  popular  lecturer,  is  a  thorough  hot* 
anist,  and  those  who  have  listened  attentively  to  his  remarks, 
must  have  been  highly  gratified  and  instructed.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  given  a  biief  synopsis  of  each  of  the  lectures, 
but  we  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  from  other  engage- 
ments. 

Synonyms  of  some  of  the  ^orth  American  Orchiddctoi. — 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  since  his  return  from  Europe,  last  autumn,  has 
communicated,  in  Silliman^s  Journal^  for  March,  1840,  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  ^'Synonyms  of  several  North  American  Plants, 
of  the  Orchis  tribe."  The  information  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant to  botanists,  as  it  completely  sets  at  variance  all  the  opin- 
ions respecting  the  true  character  of  the  various  species  here- 
tofore included  under  the  genus  O'rchis  and  Haben^ria. 

The  genus  O'rchis,  Dr.  Gray  remarks,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, although  belonging  to  temperate  regions  and  to  the 
northerly  hemisphere,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Europe, 
and  is  represented  in  North  America  by  a  single  species.  Ex- 
cepting this,  all  our  Linnsan  and  Wildenovian  species  belong 
to  Habenkria,  as  characterised  by  Brown,  and  to  Platanthera 
and  Peristylis  of  Lindley.  Dr.  Gray  examined  a  great  num- 
ber of  herbaria,  and  the  opinions  upon  which  these  and  other 
species  were  founded,  and  he  states  that  he  was  surprised  to 
find  such  confusion  in  the  synonymes.  Some  of  our  com- 
monest species  have  been  widely  mistaken  from  the  time  of 
Linnaeus  to  the  present  day. 

Linnaeus  describes  only  four  North  American  species  of  O'r- 
chis,  viz  :  O.  ciliaris,  fl^va,  psycddes  and  spectsbile.  O.  ci- 
liaris  is  the  Platanthera  holopetala  of  Lindley,  and  spect^bile 
is  still  retained  in  the  genus.  O.  flava  is  the  Habenaria  flava, 
and  O,  pyscodes  is  the  Habenaria  psycodes.  In  reference  to 
the  latter,  Dr.  Gray  remarks  as  follows: — Crchis  psycodes 
Linn.  So  great  is  the  confusion  of  the  synonyme,  and  so  exten- 
sive the  series  of  mistakes  in  regard  to  this  species,  that  it  be- 
comes at  first  sight  questionable  whether  the  Linnaean  name 
should  not  be  altogether  dropped.  But,  as  the  description  of 
Linnaeus  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  species  he  had  in  view, 
and  to  no  other,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  pass  by  the  original 
name,  still  less  to  apply  it  to  plants  subsequently  mistaken  for  this 
apecies.     The  0.  psycodes  is  described  from  a  plant  collected 
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in  Canada,  by  Kalm,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Linnsan 
herbarium.  This  plant,  Dr.  Gray  found  to  be  not  the  O. 
lacera  of  M ichaux,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  the  O.  fim- 
briAta  of  Aiton,  and  succeeding  authors.  The  O.  incisa  and 
O.flssa  of  Muhlenberg  and  Wildenow  are  identical  with  the  ori- 
ginal O.  psycodes  of  Linnaeus  :  that  is,  are  the  ordinary  and 
smaller  flowered  forces  of  O.  fimbriata.  O.  grandiflora,  de- 
scribed by  Bigelow  as  a  new  species,  is  the  O.  6mbriiita  of 
Wildenow.  The  original  name  of  Linneus  will  now  have  to  be 
restored,  and,  according  to  the  division  by  Brown,  it  will  be 
the  Habenaria  psycodes. 

We  have  thus  only  alluded  to  the  error  in  this  species,  as  all 
botanists  will  read  Dr.  Gray's  paper  on  the  subject.  The  0. 
psycodes  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  plants  ;  and,  as  much 
attention  is  likely  to  be  given  to  our  native  species,  we  have 
thought  that  the  above  explanation  might  be  useful  to  cultivators 
generally.  It  will  remove  at  once  the  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  respecting  the  O.  grandiflora  of  Bigelow,  and  the  O. 
fimbriata,  the  former'  having  been  suppose!  to  be  a  different 
plant,  and  specimens  were  sent  for  exhibition,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  last  season,  by  Mr.  Oakes  of 
Ipswich,  under  the  name  of  O.  grandifl6ra,  which,  we  believe, 
were  seen  by  Dr.  Bigelow  himself.  The  mistake  seems  to 
have  only  arisen  from  a  more  vigorous  state  of  the  specimens 
from  which  Dr.  Bigelow's  description  was  drawn  up. 

Dr.  Gray  gives  all  the  synonymes,as  detected  in  herbariums, 
which  he  examined,  of  Habenaria  peremae^na,  H.  lacera,  and 
H.  crist&ta. 

Mr,  Walker'^8  Talip  Show. — Before  our  next  number  sees 
the  light,  Mr.  Walker's  Tulip  Show  will  be  in  full  perfection. 
The  season  is  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  last,  and  bulbs 
of  all  kinds  are  very  much  advanced.  We  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Walker's,  but,  judging  from  bulbs  in  our  own  garden,  we  should 
think  the  tulips  would  open  by  the  20ih  or  25th  of  May. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  last  fall  we  stated  the  show  would 
take  place  at  the  public  garden  in  Boston,  Mr.  Walker  having 
made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors,  to  plant  his  roots  in 
their  grounds.  The  facility  which  it  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  strangers  who  may  be  here  on  a  visit  at  this 
season,  of  inspecting;  the  exhibition,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  ad- 
vantagous  to  Mr.  Walker  and  the  proprietors,  and  convenient 
to  themselves.  The  bed  is  planted  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  heretofore,  and  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  plants  will  probably  remain  in  bloom  nearly  a  month.  Mr. 
Walker  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  tulips  in  his  coUec- 
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tion,  with  the  prices  attached,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afford- 
ed for  purchasers  to  examine  the  flowers  when  in  bloom,  and  se- 
lect such  as  may  suit  their  fancy.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
that  this  annual  exhibition  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  a 
taste  for  the  tulip,  and  that  we  may  see  it  more  frequently  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  amateur  cultivator  and  florist. 

Tecoma  jasmindides  has  flowered  beautifully  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gushing.  We  have  already  noticed  this  plant, 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  60,)  and  our  friends,  upon  whose  judgment  we  can 
rely,  inform  us  that  it  fully  comes  up  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion which  we  gave  of  the  flower.  As  a  hot-house,  or  per- 
haps green-house  climber,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
lately  introduced. 

DidiscuSy  (formerly  Trachymene^)  new  «|).— A  beautiful 
new  annual  species  of  this  elegant  genus,  has  lately  been  raised 
from  seed  received  from  New  Holland,  by  Messrs.  Low  Sc 
Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  near  London.  It  is  just  like 
the  caerulea  in  its  habit,  but  has  beautiful  pink  flowers.  It  is 
as  easily  treated  as  the  D.  caerulea,  and,  like  that,  will  prove 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  flower  garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Penruylvania  Horticultural  Society, 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  Hall,  this  even- 
infr,  March  17,  1840,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  reported,  thnt  the  Bucce9s- 
ful  competitor  for  the  premtuni  for  the  best  ten  varieties  of  Camellia 
japonicas,  was  Kobert  Buist.  The  varieties  he  presented  were  the 
&iba  pidno,  conspfcua,  FI6y»,  imbrickta,  Landr^thit,  myrtifdlia 
Pwonijldraf  picturkta,  spickta,  and  a  seedling  of  perfect  foriD,  and 
delicate  rose  color. 

And  that  he  aUo  obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  American  seed- 
ling Cam^lU'a  japdnica,  which  in  form  was  stimilar  to  the  Welb6nkit, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  white,  with  two  or  three  stripes  of  rose  color; 
which  has  bloomed  this  season  for  the  first  time. 

And  to  the  same  competitor  was  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
most  interesting  display  of  plants  in  pots,  exhibited  this  evening. 

And  for  the  best  bouquet,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Andrew 
Dry  burgh. 

The  Committee  also  decided  that  Robert  Kilvington  was  entitled 
to  an  honorary  premium  of  one  dollar,  for  a  fine  display  of  plants  ; 
and  John  Sherwood,  a  premium  of  like  amount  for  a  fine  Bouquet. 

The  ComDiittee  on  Vegetables  reported  that  the  premium  offered 
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for  the  liest  nix  heads  of  Forced  Lettuce,  was  due  to  Joseph  Cook, 
gardener  to  Willinm  Nnrris  ;  and  to  the  same  coatributor,  that,  for 
the  most  iuterestiiig  displny  of  vegetiibleft. 

The  Corninittee  de.^ired  that  honorable  record  should  lie  made  of 
eij^ht  head«  of  exceedingly  fine  Lettuce,  thrown  without  artificial  heat, 
from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Wetherill,  of  Meadow  Grove,  Mootgomery 
County  :  exhibited  by  Gregory  Lee,  his  gardener. 

The  Uommittee  on  Planti*  and  Flowers,  reported  their  award  of 
the  premium  offered  for  the  best  ordered  and  conducted  green-house 
collection  of  pbmtsi,  with  observations,  as  folloivs  : 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  agreeably  to  their  annual  custom,  and  in  accor* 
dance  with  rhe  rules  of  the  Association,  respectfully  report  : — 

That  on  the  3dth  and  39(h  of  last  month,  and  2d  of  this  month, 
(March,)  they  visited  some  of  the  principal  green-houiies  in  this  city 
and  vicinity,  viz  :  those  of  George  Pepper,  £2«q.,  Messrs.  John  B. 
Smith,  Alexander  Parker,  Roliert  Buist,  Mrs.  Hibbert.  General  Roh> 
ert  Patterson,  Messrs.  Peter  Mackenzie,  A.  Dryburgn,  John  McAr- 
ran,  Dr,  Wood,  Messrs.  Richard  Price,  Thomas  Landreih,  Colonel 
Carr,  (B  irtram's ,)  Messrs.  Hirst  &  Dreer,  the  Alms  House,  Messrs. 
Ritchie  &  Dick,  William  Camac,  William  Norris,  Joshua  Long* 
streth,  Mrs.  Stott,  Miss  Gratz,  Messrs.  Roliert  Kilvington,  Joha 
Sherwood,  Daniel  Maupay,  and  Daniel  McAvoy.  Your  Committee 
feel  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  has  l»een  a  very  decided  im- 
provement in  the  general  arrangement  and  keeping  of  this  depart* 
ment  of  horticulture  since  they  paid  their  visit  last  year  ;  and  now 
that  the  gardeners  have  so  generally  attended  to  this  matter,  your 
Committee  fondly  hope  that  each  successive  year  may  see  a  corres- 
ponding improvement,  which  will  not  only  benefit  the  collections  of 
plants,  he  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  visitors,  but  abo,  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view,  lieneficial  to  the  proprietors. 

The  Committee  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of 
those  green-houses,  which,  in  their  opinion,  deserve  notice  from  the 
fact  of  their  improved  ap(>earance  aud  the  general  good  order  in 
which  they  are  kept. 

That  of  Mr.  George  Pepper,  under  the  care  of  William  Chalmers, 
Jr.,  is  decidedly  the  handsomest  and  best  attended  to  of  any  that 
your  Committee  have  visited,  and  reflects  vreat  credit  on  the  garden- 
er fur  his  care  and  attention.  The  camellia  house  was  filled  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  plants,  all  in  full  bloom,  and  presented  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  sights  to  the  admirers  of  Flora.  This  green- 
house did  not  come  into  competition  this  season,  having  obtained  the 
premium  last  year. 

Mr.  John  B.  Smith  has  a  fine  collection  of  seedling  Camellias  and 
Cacti,  particularly  of  the  Mammillaria  and  Meloeactus  tribe  ;  his 
plants  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  though  not  very  numerous,  owing 
to  his  having  disposed  of  nearly  all  his  stock  last  spring. 

Mr.  R.  Buist's  green-houses  are  in  fine  order,  and  the  plants  in 
very  healthy  condition  ;  his  collection  of  camellias  is  very  large,  di- 
versified, and  in  full  bloom  ;  the  collection  of  geraniums  very  exten- 
sive and  very  thrifty.  The  Gamboge  Plant,  from  Calcutta  seeds, 
presented  to  the  Society  b^  Dr.  Parrish,  is  a  very  rare  plant,  and  is 
m  fine  condition.  Mr.  Buist  has  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  £uphi$r- 
hia  Jacquint^dra,  which  has  been  in  bloom  nearly  three  months. 
The  houses  and  plants  at  his  lower  nursery  are  in  superior  order,  and 
much  credit  ia  due  to  James  Po well,who  hat  had  them  under  his  care. 
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Mrs.  Hibbert  contemplates  erecting,  this  season,  a  fine  range  of 

freen-houses — those  which  she  now  occupies  being  too  contracted, 
[er  plants  have  been  well  attended  to,  and  are  in  very  healthy  con- 
dition. She  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  seedling  camellias,  some  of 
which  were  in  bloom. 

General  Patterson's  ^reen-house  was  the  next  best  to  Mr.  Pepper's 
that  your  Committee  visited  in  the  city;  and  his  gardener,  William 
Sinton,  deserves  much  praise  for  the  taste  exhibited,  and  the  general 
neatness  and  healthy  condition  of  the  plants. 

On  the  premises  of  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  one  double  green-house 
has  been  added  since  the  last  visit  of  your  Committee.  The  plants  are 
generally  healthy  and  in  very  good  condition  ;  his  seedling  azalea  is 
a  very  splendid  one.  He  has  some  fine  seedling  plants  of  Primula 
T^ris  distinctly  edged  with  yellow  ;  others  with  a  feathered  ed^e. 

Mr.  McArran  has  made  an  addition,  this  season,  of  a  fine  house  of 
sixty  feet  in  length;  his  plants,  generally,  are  in  good  health,  and  houses 
in  remarkably  clean  order.  Among  the  plants,  we  saw  two  large 
and  fine  specimens  of  the  double  white  camellia,  and  the  finest  hy- 
brid rhododendron,  in  full  bloom,  to  be  found  in  the  city  or  vicinity. 

An  additional  house  has  been  also  added  to  Mr.  A.  Dryburi^h's  es- 
tablishment, since  last  year  ;  and  there  has  been  a  decided  improve* 
nient  in  the  health  and  general  condition  of  his  plants. 

Dr.  Wood's  green-house  contains  a  fine  collection  of  medicinal 
plants  in  good  healthy  order. 

Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the  improved  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Landreth's  green-houses,  and  the  general  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants. 

Messrs.  Hirst  ic  Dreer  deserve,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
considerable  credit  for  the  improvements  made  in  so  short  a  time 
after  their  commencement;  their  plants  look  well  and  are  in  good 
order. 

Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Dick  have  a  large  collection  of  healthy  plants, 
and  have  added  a  new  house  since  last  season,  and  increased  their 
variety  of  plants  considerably. 

Mr.  William  Norris,  Turner's  Lane,  has  erected  a  very  neat  green- 
house, being  part  of  a  contemplated  range,  which,  when  completed, 
will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  his  premises  ;  the  plants  are  in  very 

5ood  order  and  well  kept,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  his  gardener, 
oseph  Cook. 

Mr.  Joshua  Longstreth  is  just  finishing  an  extensive  grapery  of  ninety 
feet  in  length,  on  the  very  best  construction,  and  in  the  neatest  man- 
ner. His  plants  are  in  very  excellent  condition,  and  his  green-house 
is  kept  in  fine  order. 

To  William  Chalmers,  Sen.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  your  Commit- 
tee have  awarded  the  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  best  order^ 
ed  and  conducted  green-house  collection  of  plants- 

Mr.  Robert  Kilvington  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants,  verv 
healthy,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Your  Committee  noticed  with 
much  pleasure  his  fine  collection  of  native  plants  in  full  bloom.  This 
gentleman  takes  much  pleasure  in  cultivating  indigenous  plants,  and 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  pains  he  takes  in  bringing  them  forward. 

Mr.  Sherwood  has  a  very  large  collection  of  plants,  and  has  made 
extensive  additions  to  his  green-house  since  last  season. 

Mr.  McAvoy  has  a  very  handsome  collection  of  azaleas  ;  there  is 
a  very  decided  improvement  in  his  green-house,  and  bis  plants  gene- 
rally are  in  very  good  order. 
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Before  closin^^  their  report,  your  Committee  would  respeetfulljr 
suggest  to  the  Committee  on  the  Premium  List  for  1841,  the  proprie- 
ty of  awarding  two  premiums  for  the  best  ordered  and  well  conauct- 
ed  green-houses,  viz  :  One  for  the  Amateurs,  the  other  for  the  FraC' 
tical  or  Commercial  Gardeners. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  :  Thomas  C.  Percival,  Joha 
McArrao,  £dwin  M.  Mather,  Peter  K.  Gorgas,  Committee. 

The  following  resolution  proposed  by  the  same  Committee,  was 
unanimously  adopted: — 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society;  but,  pre- 
vious to  their  doing  so,  they  would  respectfully  make  the  following 
remarks. 

It  is  apparent  to  them,  under  the  existing  rules  of  the  Society  for 
their  government,  that  they  cannot  do  justice  to  the  different  compet- 
itors who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  collections  of  plants  and  bou- 
quets on  the  evening  of  the  stated  meetings.  One  principal  reason 
for  this  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  being  empowered  to  award  only 
two  premiums,  viz.,  for  the  best  display  of  Plants  in  pots,  and  the 
finest  Bouquet.  Now  as  it  respects  the  former,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  person  who  has  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
plants  cannot  fail,  by  a  judicious  selection,  to  be  the  successful  com- 
petitor at  every  monthly  exhibition  ;  and  those,  whose  collections  are 
smaller  and  less  valuable,  though  probably  entitled  to  as  much  cred* 
It  as  the  former  in  the  culture  of  them,  are  doomed  to  continual  dis* 
appointment ;  notwithstanding  the  pains  they  may  have  been  at  ia 
contributing  their  quota  to  the  general  collection.  It  is  under  these 
views  your  Committee  submit  the  following,  viz: 

Resohed,  That  so  much  of  the  Premium  List,  for  the  year  1840, 
as  relates  to  the  awarding  of  premiums  for  the  best  display  of  Plants 
and  Flowers,  on  the  evenings  of  each  stated  meeting,  be  so  amended 
as  to  authorize  the  Committee  thereon  to  award,  in  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums,  viz.,  for  the  second  best  display  of  plants  in  pots, 
one  dollar  ;  for  the  third  best  display  of  plants  in  pots,  one  dollar ; 
and  for  the  second  best  bouquet,  one  dollar  ;  also  for  the  6e»<  display 
of  indigenous  plants  in  pots,  two  dollars.  No  person  to  whom  the 
greater  premium  has  been  awarded,  can  be  entitled  to  the  lesser  one. 

George  Pepper,  Thomas  C.  Percival,  £dwin  M.  Mather,  Joha 
McArran,  Peter  K.  Gorgas,  Committee, 

Seeds  presented. — By  Miss  Percival  :  a  package  containing  a  va- 
riety of  fine  culinary  vegetable  seeds  from  Bremen,  Germany.  Al- 
so, by  John  Vaughan,  some  Pigeon  peas,  (Cytisus  et^jani)  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  number  of  Calcutta  flower  seeds,  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Distribution  of  Seeds,  distributed  to  members,  re- 
questing them  to  report  success. 

Books  presented, — Buist's  American  Flower  Garden  Directory, 
last  edition,  by  the  author.  McMahon's  American  Gardener^s  Cal- 
ender, ninth  edition,  by  Mrs.  McMahon,  widow  of  the  author  ; 
and  Bache*s  Report  on  Education  %n  Europe,  by  Algernon  S.  Rob- 
erts. 

Members  elected. — Mrs.  Caleb  Cope,  Rev.  William  Prescott  Hines, 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Williams,  and  Joseph  K.  Breck. 

Plants  in  bloom  : — By  Robert  Buist ;  Alons6a  ^legans,  Azklea  fn- 
dica  var.  61ba,  A.  i.  var.  cocclnea,  A.  i.  var.  ^legans,  A.  i.  var.  Gil- 
)ingh6mt,  A.  i.  hybrida,  Bor6nia  serrulkta,  Cam^lU'a  japdnica  var. 
&lba  pl^no,  C.  j.  var.  althoBesfldra,  C  j.  va^.  Colvilltt,  C.  j.  var.  ex- 
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c^lsa,  C.  j.  var.  Hendere^nt;  C.  j.  var.  imbrickta,  C.  j.  var.  myrtifi5* 
lia,  C.  j.  var.  Fmoniflbra,  C.  j.  var.  r6sa sinensis,  C.  j.  var.  rose  war- 
ratah,  Chordzema  cord^tum,  Cinerkria  ^legans,  C.  Dopulifdlia,  Coro- 
Dilla  giadca,  Deutzta  sckbra,  Didsma  capitkta,  E'pacrid  imprdssay 
J)rica  bimaculkta,  E,  Kennddya,  E.  Pinea,  i^uphdrbta  JacquiD^dra, 
J5.  spUndens,  Lecbenaultta  form6sa,  Mathiola  inckna,  Pelargdnium 
GoroptdntcB,  iZhododdndroa  arbdreum  bybridum,  and  Grevillea  pu- 
nicea,  i^hododdndron  r68euiD,  12.  41buin;  the  last  three  plants  are  of 
recent  introduction;  these  rhododendrons  are  really  magnificent 
plants,  and  add  much  to  the  splendor  of  our  floral  collections  ;  they 
are  distinct  from  the  R,  arbdreuro. 

By  George  Pepper  ;  Gamdllia  japdnica  var.  &lba  pUno,  C.  j.  var. 
elkta,  C.  j.  var.  concinna,  C.  j.  var.  conspicua,  C.  j.  var.  flmbrikta, 
C  j.  var.  fulgens,  C.  j.  var.  incarnkta,  C.  j.  var.  myrtifdiia,  C.  j,  var. 
Bpeci6sa,  C.  j.  var.  Welb&nktt. 

By  Peter  Mackenzie  ;  CamdlUa  japdnica  var.  Donckeladrs,  C.  j. 
var.  Landrdthu,  C.  j.  var.  punctata,  C-  j.  var.  r6sea,  C.  j.  seedling, 
Cineraria  Kingu,  j&rica  eerinthoides,  £.  pubdscens,  Lechenadltia 
formdsa,  i2dsa  triumphe  de  Luxembourg,  Ferb^na  Binneyeina,  seve- 
al  seedling  hyacinthi,  narcissi,  and  polyauthi,  and  four  seedling  aza- 
lese,  one  particularly  fine;  the  flower  is  of  larger  dimensions  than 
anv  grown,  and  of  a  rosv  carmine  color. 

Dy  Mrs.  Hibbert ;  Azalea  indica,  A.  i.  var.  alba^  A.  i.  var.  phoe- 
nicea,  A.  i.  two  fine  seedlings,  Camdllia  japdnica  var.  conchifldra,  C. 
j.  two  good  seedlings,  Cdntua  coccinea,  lllicium  floridknum,  Lantkna 
mutibilis,  Mahdrnia  odorkta,  Plumbkeo  capdnsis,  Ferb^na  &Iba,  F. 
Eyre^na,  F.  igndscens,  F.  Pdpperi,  F.  Tweedie^na  and  i^bododdn- 
dron  hybridum,  a  large  and  splendid  plant  in  profuse  bloom. 

By  Robert  Kilvington  ;  AzMea  indica  var.  alba,  A.i.  var.  phoenfc- 
ea,  Bl^ci'a  Tankervilli^,  Cassia  armkta,  Cheirinthus  cheiri,  Cinerk- 
ria bicolor,  C.  crudnta,  C.  lankta,  Convallkria  majklis,  Didsma  klba, 
jETchium  cindicans,  jGrica  tendlla,  £upat6rtum  diegans,  /feliotr6pium 
peruviknum,  Lychnis  Floscdculi,  Ornithdgalum  uiveum.  Petunia 
purpurea,  Pelnrgdnia,  Rich&rdia  sethidpica,  Rudllta  form6sa,  Tri- 
tdnia  crociita,  T.  p&Uidu,  Ferb^na  &lba,  F.  Drunimdndtt,  F.  incisa, 
F.  Tweediec^Tia,  F.  VVatsdnt',  and  indigenous  plants;  Houstdnta 
ccerdlea,  Trillium  erdctum,  T.  grandifldrum,  Fiola  bl&nda,  and  F*. 
lanceolkta. 

By  Joseph  Cook,  gardener  to  William  Norris  ;  Amaryllif  John- 
sbni,  CamdIU'a  jimdnica  var.  Landrdthn,  Cinerkria  crudnta.  Cycla- 
men pdrsicum.  Petunia  purpiirea,  Pelargonia,  Paednia  arborea, 
Richirdta  oethidpica,  and  Ferb^na  ehamaedrifolia. 

By  Alexander  Parker  :  ^*{oe  ^randifl6ra,  A.  lingua,  Azklea  fndica 
var.  &lba,  A.  i.  var.  diegans,  A.  i.  var.  purpilrea,  CamdIU'a  japdnica 
var.  41ha  pUno,  C.  j.  var.  rCibra  pleno,  C.  j.  var.  specidsa,  U.  j.  var. 
variegkta,  C.  i»alifl6ra,  Canua  indica,  Cheir4nthus  cheiri,  Cyddnia 
japdnica,  Huwdrthia  retdsa,  Mesembry4nthema,  Peednta  arbdrea, 
Rhipsklis  «alicornoi(ies,  Rich&rdia  eethidpica,  iSilvia  spldndens, 
Semriervivum  arb6reum,  Sparm&nnta  africkna,  Ferbdna  Arrani^YUiy 
F.  Byret^Tia,  F.  incisa,  F.  Tweedie^na  and  Fibiirnum  Idcidum. 

Vegetables. — By  Joseph  Cook  ;  Radishes  and  Lettuce. 

By  Hirst  Sl  Dreer ;  very  fine  cucumbers,  of  the  Walker's  long 
green  and  Royal  George  varieties  ;  unusual  at  this  season. 

By  Robert  Kilvington  ;  a  large  dish  of  fine  Mushrooms. 

Articles. — By  Andrew  Loudon;  The  Circular  Flower-stand  before 
exhibited,  somewhat  improved;  the  feet  are  set  on  castors,  and  the  cir- 
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cular  top  of  three  elevations  for  flower  pots,  revolves  by  means  of 
small  wheels  upon  that  part  to  which  the  feet  are  attached,  and  is  of 
such  construction  that  any  portion  can  readily  be  brought  to  view. 
{Soeiety^t  Report.) 
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Saturday,  March  7th,  ISiO^Exhibited.  Fruits  :— From  Wil- 
liam Oliver,  '£chasserie  Pears.  From  Mr.  Wright,  Catillac  Pears. 
From  S.  Downer,  Roxbury  russets,  golden  russets,  Wales  and  old 
Pearmain  apples:  also  Iron  pears.  The  specimens  of  the  Wales 
apple,  which  appears  to  be  something  like  the  pearmain,  especially 
in  its  size  and  color,  were  very  fine.  It  would  ^ive  us  much  plea- 
sure to  procure  some  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety; 
and  if  this  paragraph  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  can  give  us 
any  information  respecting  it,  we  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the 
writer.    From  C.  Newhall,  'Echasserie  and  Royal  d'hiver  pears. 

J\iareh  28<A — Exhibited,    A  collection  of  pansies,  from  S.  Walker. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  held  a  meeting  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, this  day.  The  sub-committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting, 
to  drafl  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Exhibitions  of 
this  Society  through  the  year,  submitted  a  lengthy  report,  which  was 
read  to  the  meeting:  after  some  discussion  upon  its  merits,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  draw  up  definite 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  final  action  of  the  Committee:  the 
same  to  be  reported  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
Saturday,  April  18th.  Mr.  S«  Sweetser  was  added  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee. 

We  were  glad  to  find  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  report  submitted.  It  proposes  rules  for  adoption  which 
will  essentially  change  the  present  useless  system  of  exhibiting  plants 
for  premiums.  Heretofore,  from  the  want  of  some  proper  and  gov- 
ernmg  rules,  the  premiums  have  been  distributed  with  but  little  re- 
(^ard  to  merit ;  and  zealous  cultivators  have  been  so  well  aware  that 
It  was  useless  to  compete  where  there  was  so  little  chance  of  a  fair 
and  just  decision  of  the  prizes,  that  they  have  refi^ained  from  contend- 
ing for  scarcely  any  of  the  premiums.  The  prizes  may  have  been  ad- 
vantageous in  inducing  some  cultivators  to  present  a  greater  variety 
of  plants  and  flowers  for  exhibition;  but  they  have  not  called  out 
any  new,  or  very  few  superior  specimens,  requiring  skill  in  cul- 
tivation, which  snould  be  the  object  of  such  premiums.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  when  the  report  is  finally  adopted,  to  continue  our 
remarks  further  upon  this  subject,  and  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  ali  friends  of  horticulture  and  of  the  interests  of  the  Society,  to 
the  committee's  report,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

^pril  25/A. — A  stated  meeting  of  the  Societv  was  held  this  day. 

Exhibited.  Flowers: — A  variety  of  cut  flowers,  from  T.  Lee, 
Esq. 

Vegetables: — Fine  specimens  of  Southgate  cucambers,  from  W. 
G.  Steams,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 
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The  Cdmraittee  on  Fruits  held  a  meeting  this  day,  and  voted  that 
the  folio  win  or  premiums  be  awarded  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
Apples — For  the  best  Summer  Apples,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of $5  00 

For  the  best  Autumn  Apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  Winter  Apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of      .        *  , 5  00 

Fears — For  the  best  Summer  Fears,  not  less  than  one  doz- 
en, a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  Autumn  Fears,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  Winter  Pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

■    Cherries — For  the  best  Cherries,  not  less  than  one  quart, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  premium  of    4  00 
Peaches — For  the  best  Peaches,  open  culture,  not  less  than 

one  dozen,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  premium  of    4  00 
For  the  best  Peaches,  under  glass,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Plums — For  the  best  Plums,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  pre- 
mium of 5  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  premium  of    4  00 
Grapes — For  the  best  Foreign  Grapes,  under  glass,  a  pre- 
mium of 10  00 

For  the    best  Foreign  Grapes,  open  culture,  a  pre- 
mium of 5  00 

For  the  best  Native  Grapes,  a  premium  of    .        .        .    5  00 
Apricots — For  the  best  Apricots,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of       •        .        .        .  ...     5  00 

Nectarines — For  the  best  Nectarines,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of 5  00 

QviKCEs — For  the  best  Quinces,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

Gooseberries — For  the  best  Gooseberries,  not  less  than  one 

quart,  a  premium  of  ......     5  00 

Raspberries — For  the  best  Raspberries,  not  less  than  one 

quart,  a  premium  of *    5  00 

Strawberries — For  the  best  Strawberries,  not  less  than 

one  quart,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  one  quart,'a  premium  of    4  00 
Currants — For  the  best  Currants,  not  less  than  one  quart, 

a  premium  of S  00 

Melons — For  the  largest  and  best  Water-Melon,  a  pre- 
mium of         . 8  00 

For  the  best  Musk-Melon,  a  premium  of      .        .        .3  00 
The  Committee  also  offer  the  Welles'  Premiums  for  Apples,  the 
produce  of  seedling  trees,  which  shall  have  been  brought  into  notice 
aince  the  year  1829,  viz. 

For  the  best  Summer  Apples,  as  above,  not  less  than 

one  dozen,  a  premium  of         .        •        *        .  $35  00 

For  the  best  Autumn  Apples,  as  above,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of S5  00 

For  the  best  Winter  Apples,  as  above,  not  less  than  one 
dozen,  a  premium  of 35  00 
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The  Committee  will  determine  the  days,  on  which  the  Welles' 
Premium  shall  be  awarded,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Society,  no  premiums  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
hat  members  of  the  Society;  but  gratuities  may  be  given  to  others 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee.  For  the 
Cfommittee,  E.  M,  RiehardSy  Chairman, 


Art.  III.    Faneuil  HaU  Market. 


Potatoes: 

Turnips: 

Common,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

New  white,  per  bunch,. .. . 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel* 

Beets, per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . . . 
Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Scarlet  short-top, 

Scarlet  turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy  

Prumhead, 

Red  Dutch 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck. . 

Cabbage  sprouts,  per  peck,. . 

Turnip-tops  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

ikspuragus,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch 


From 
$cts. 

1  25 
50 

1  00 
60 

2  25 
1  25 

87i 
87i 

5 
3 
2 

50 

624 

62i 

75 

10 

10 

8 

20 

12 


60 

75 

60 

4 

6 

6 

17 

12,i 

10 

12i 


25 

17 

6 

6 

0 


To 

9cts. 

1  50 

1  25 

2  50 
1  50 

50 

50 

6 

4 

S 

62 

75 

75 

1  00 

12 

12 

10 


75 

00 

75 

6 


20 
12 
12 


From 
Stpuuhes  and  Pun^kins,     Oeta 

Squashes,  per  cwt: 

Winter  crook  neck, 5  00 

Autumnal  Marrow, 4  00 

Canada  crook  neck, 5  00 

Westlndias 2  60 

Pumpkins,  each 20 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  J  »^'  ^7*1"  • 
(  per  bushel,. . 

Russets  i  !**■•»"«*» 

'  5  per  bushel, . . . . 

Baldwins,  iP^'^T*!*"" 
'5 per  bushel,.. . 

Greeoings,  per  barrel. . . . 
Pearmains,  per  barrel, .... 
Sweet,  per  barrel, 

I.aHv  Annloa.    rMir  hnaksl 


Sweet,  per  barrel, 

Lady  Apples,  per  bushel,. 
I  Dried  apples,  per  pound, . 
Pears: 


ears: 

St.  Germain,  per  dox. 

Baking,  per  bushel,.. 

Grapes,  \)er  pound : 

Black  Hamburgh*. . . 

Malaga, 


O         jnaiaga, 

—  Cucuml)ers,  each, 

—  Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

—  Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 


o  — ' 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet), 
Pineapples,  each, . , 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

,Chc«tmiis,per  busihel, 

.Walnuts,  per  bufhel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

"     lish  walnuts,  per  lb 


—  llEngli 
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Remarks. — The  month  of  April  has  been  mild  and  pleajsant  up  to 
Uie  present  time,  and  the  last  few  days  remarkably  warm  for  the  sea- 
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fon.  Peach  and  cherry  trees  are  now  In  full  bloom,  a  circumstance 
which,  we  believe,  has  not  occurred  in  April  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years  or  more.  I'he  season  promises  well  and  early,  and,  if  no  hard 
frosts  occur  to  cut  off  early  crops,  the  market  will  be  well  supplied,  at 
an  earlier  period  than  usual,  with  a  fine  stock  of  vegetables.  Plant- 
ing has  been  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  peas  sown  in  March 
have  advanced  rapidly  the  last  week  or  two. 

Since  our  last,  the  stock  of  potatoes  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
by  large  shipments  to  the  south;  this,  together  with  but  few  arrivals 
from  tne  east,  has  created  a  more  brisk  demand,  and  though  prices 
have  not  advanced,  they  may  be  considered  as  very  firm  at  our  quo- 
tations: the  only  exception  to  be  made  is  in  Eastports,  prices  of 
which  nave  fallen  off  considerably.  Turnips  very  abundant.  Onions 
a  complete  dru|^,  except  whites;  some  few  bunches  of  new  whites 
came  to  hand  this  week.  Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  have  slightly  ad- 
vanced. Radishes  abundant,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  Cabbages, 
from  the  decreased  supply,  are  higher.  Lettuce  plentiful,  and  very 
fine.     Celery  all  gone.     Spinach  and  dandelions  m  great  abundance; 

C rices  have  not  averaged  so  low  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Cab- 
age  sprouts  and  turnip  tops  have  come  to  hand.  Asparagus  has  been 
received,  which  is  earlier  bv  a  week  than  for  several  seasons.  Parsley 
and  spearmint,  the  latter  of  whieh  is  much  called  for  now,  are  abun- 
dantly supplied.  The  stock  of  squashes  is  nearly  gone,  very  few,  ex- 
cept West  Indias,  remaining;  of  these  there  have  been  several  re- 
cent arrivals,  and  prices  have  fallen:  the  quality,  however,  is  not 
verv  good;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  fully  ripened. 

'the  market  for  fruit  is  rather  dull;  apples  are  no  higher,  with  the 
exception  of  very  choice  and  handsome  Baldwins,  which  command  a 
slight  advance.  Pears  are  most  gone.  Cranberries,  from  the  arrival 
of  those  of  spring  picking,  are  lower.  Cucumbers  have  been  receiv- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  the  month,  and  are  readily  taken  at  quota- 
tions. A  small  lot  of  good  pine-apples  arrived  last  week.  Oranges, 
a  drug;  the  arrivals  of  large  quantities,  and  in  poor  order,  have  glut- 
ted the  market.  The  season  promises  well  for  fruits  thus  far,  and  if 
no  frosts  occur,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  heavy  crop. — M,  T., 
Boston,  JprU  28,  1840. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    MAT. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vineis  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  be  in  fiower: 
keep  up  the  temperature  while  they  remain  in  bloom,  and  the  fruit 
will  set  better.  Omit  syringing  the  vines  till  the  fruit  is  well  set. 
Plants  in  pots  should  be  well  watered. 

Stratcberry  beds  may  yet  be  made:  the  old  beds  should  be  top- 
dressed,  and,  if  the  weather  proves  dry  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
the  beds  should  be  watered. 

Raspberry  plants  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  the  ground  ma- 
nured and  dug  between  the  rows. 
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Oooieberry  bushei  will  need  attention :  if  not  yet  pruned,  let  them 
be  attended  to  immediately.    Look  otit  for  insects. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees,  on  walls  or  trellises,  should  be  careful- 
ly attended  to.     Nail  in  all  the  new  wood  in  regular  order. 

Vines,  in  the  open  air,  should  have  their  shoots  tied  up  to  the  trel- 
lis or  wall. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMEKT. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  growing,  and  if  they  are  wanted  for  early 
flowering  they  should  be  potted,  and  finally  set  out  after  the  20tb.  ft 
IS  not  safe  to  plant  earlier,  as  a  slight  frost  would  cut  off  the  shoots. 
Enrich  the  soil,  and  let  it  be  well  dug. 

Erythrina  Crista  galli. — Roots  of  these  splendid  plants,  wintered 
in  the  cellar,  may  be  planted  out  about  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Annuals  should  be  sown  this  month.  We  have  found,  after  seve- 
ral years'  planting,  that  the  safest  period  is  between  the  10th  and  35th 
of  the  month:  there  is  danger  in  planting  many  of  the  more  tender 
sorts  earlier.  Rocket  larkspurs,  clarkias,  coreopsis,  nigellas,  cenoth- 
eras,  leptosiphons,  coUinsias,  and  many  of  the  new  Californian  ones, 
may  be  sown  immediately;  but  such  as  coxcombs,  balsams,  cypress 
vine,  gilliflowers,  schizanthuses,  &c.  should  not  be  sown  before  the 
15th  or  30th. 

Carnations  may  be  repotted  now,  or  they  may  be  turned  out  in  a 
good  situation  in  the  border. 

Pansy  seeds  may  be  sown  now;  if  plants  have  been  raised  in  pots 
they  may  now  be  transplanted  out  into  the  border,  selecting  a  par- 
tiallv  shaded  aspect  and  moist  situation. 

Tulip  beds  should  be  shaded  by  an  awning  of  some  kind,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  will  be  soon  spoiled. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in,  or  the  old  roots  may 
be  separated,  choosing  only  the  best  suckers. 

Cuttii/igs  of  heaths  and  epacrises  may  be  now  put  in. 

Cactuses  should  receive  larger  supplies  of  water  whilst  they  are 
flowering. 

Came//ta«  should  be  kept  well  watered  and  syringed  frequently,  till 
they  have  completed  their  growth. 

Tuberoses,  tiger  flowers,  and  gladioluses  may  be  now  set  out  in  the 
border. 

Biennials  and  perennials  may  yet  be  transplanted. 

Verbenas  should  be  propagated  where  they  are  wanted  for  turning 
out  into  the  border. 

Oxalises  and  Cape  bulbs,  done  flowering,  may  be  ^removed  from 
the  green-house  to  the  open  air,  and  the  pots  laid  upon  the  sides. 

Irevirana  coccinea;  repot  the  small  roots  set  out  in  March. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  immediately  for  a  winter  crop. 

Beans,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Limas  and  sievas  are  so  tender  that  they  should  not  be  sown  then, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  mild. 

Cabbages,  of  the  drumhead  and  Savoy  sorts,  should  be  sown  some 
time  this  month. 

Tomatoes  may  be  sown  this  month,  and  the  plants  will  produce 
abundantly  in  August. 

Com,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  may  be  sows 
any  time  this  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  M>Hce8  of  Green-houses  and  Hot-houses^  in  and 
near  Philadelphia.  No.  I.  By  A  Philadelphia  Ama- 
teur. / 

Messrs.  Hirst  ^  Dreer^  at  the  Woodlands, — The  Wood- 
lands, once  well  known  as  containing  one  of  the  first  and  the 
best  collections  of  plants,  in  the  early  horticultural  proceed- 
ings of  America,  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  disuse. 
On  a  visit  to  the  place,  last  October,  we  found  the  green- 
houses and  hot-houses  fallen  in  and  decayed,  and  honey  locust, 
paper  mulberry,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
so  densely  thick  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  entrance, 
save  by  the  pioneer,  with  his  stalwart  arm  and  sturdy  axe. 
The  gravel  walks,  once  kept  ''neat  and  trim,"  were  com- 
pletely overgrown  with  matted  grass,  through  which  an  occas- 
ional head  of  stunted  box  might  be  seen  peering,  marking  the 
site  of  one  of  the  numerous  flower  borders  that  erewhile  were 
covered  with  blossoms  of  fragrance  and  beauty,  now  ranked 
with  noisome  weeds.  The  shrubbery,  for  want  of  attention, 
bad  sprung  Into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  bore  evident  marks  of 
the  rude  hands  of  the  rabble  who  passed  them  by  in  the  sea- 
son of  bloom. 

How  difTere'nt  a  feeling  than  that  of  distaste  and  disgust  I 
experienced  on  my  last  visit.  Civilization  had  been  there. 
Workmen  were  rapidly  engaged  in  putting  the  fences  In  order; 
the  walks  were  as  in  olden  times,  and  the  flower  borders  had 
again  resumed  their  pristine  appearance.  On  entering  the  hot- 
house, I  perceived  a  large  collection  of  C&cti,  of  the  most 
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vigorous  growth;  the  plants  of  one  and  two  years'  growth, 
many  of  which  were  displaying,  and  others  rapidly  opening, 
blossoms.  Plants  of  the  Passifl6ra  al&ta  were  in  process  of 
training,  through  the  house;  and  the  caeriUea  racemdsa  was 
covered  with  flowers.  Large  plants  of  the  Az&lea  indica  var. 
^legans,  phoenicea,  purpurea  pl^no,  &lba,  &C.9  were  making 
very  rapid  growth,  and  many  other  plants  were  developing 
blooms.  We  noticed  an  immense  quantity  of  young  plants . 
from  cuttings,  progressing,  and  large  quantities  of  cuttings  in 
the  process  of  rooting,  many  of  which  were  pushing  roots  in  a 
peculiar  way,  viz.  in  hyacinth  glasses  in  water.  Oranges, 
oleanders,  passifloras,  and  gardenias,  had  long,  sturdy  roots, 
and  were  growing  rapidly  at  top.  The  treatment  is  peculiar. 
The  beautiful  little  "Forget  Me  Not,"  as  it  is  styled,  (Lo- 
h^lia  criuus)  seems  quite  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Hirst,  as  I  ob- 
served it  growing  every  where,  pendant  from  the  shelves,  and 
presenting  quite  a  beautiful  appearance. 

The  hot-house  is  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  apartment,  being  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  width.  The  conservatory,  on  the  old  system,  is  nearly 
filled  with  large  specimens  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  various 
other  plants,  many  of  which  were  covered  with  blossoms  and 
young  fruit,  and  is  over  eighty  feet  long.  The  green-house 
was  a  perfect  blaze  of  flowers,  roses  of  various  kinds,  &c. 
I  noticed  the  Ferbena  Tvveediedna,  Eyredna,  incisa,  dlba, 
[teucroldes,]  fulgens,  KiIvingt6nta,Watsdnta,  Binneydna,  &c« 
in  large  quantities.  The  pelargoniums  were  in  bloom;  among 
them  I  observed  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Adelines,  Heri- 
cartidnum,  involucrktum  superbum,  Micans,  Beauty  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Wheel^rti,  Lord  Denman,  purpurea  csri^ilea,  Yeal- 
manidna.  Purple  Perfection,  Lady  Fletcher,  Lady  Fitzharris, 
Comptontdna,  Dennis's  Perfection,  Admiral  Napier,  &c., 
and  a  beautiful  seedling,  a  new  variety.  Miss  Thorburn, 
(HirstU^)  a  fine  rose,  with  very  dark  stripe,  of  the  Hericart- 
idnum  character,  round  petaled,  and  a  beautiful  flower.  Sev- 
eral plants  of  the  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  were  bearing  seed,  and 
I  noticed  an  immense  collection  of  seedling  bulbs,  one  year 
old,  of  the  Amaryllis  aulica,  in  pots,  several  hundred  plants, 
and  a  large  quantity  just  appearing  above  ground,  from  seed 
of  the  present  year.  Some  new  seedling  calceolarias;  var. 
Hirstidna,  li^tea  superba,  &c.,  were  the  most  beautiful  we 
ever  saw,  the  flowers  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  beau- 
fully  formed.  One  plant  of  Hirstidna  had  several  hundred 
blossoms  open  at  one  time,  and  presented  a  superb  appearance 
in  connection  with  the  rug6sa,  bicolor,  &c.,  which  were  dis- 
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playing  their  tiny  blooms  alongside:  every  blossom  was  im» 
pregnated  with  pollen  from  the  Marjortdna,  a  new  dark  vari- 
ety, raised  by  William  Chalmers,  Sen:  the  bicoior  and  rugd- 
sa,  several  hundred  pods  of  which,  hybridized  flowers,  were 
rapidly  ripening  seed.  I  noticed  the  new  Fuchsia  fulgens  in 
flower. 

The  plants  are  all  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  many  of  them 
very  superior.  The  proprietors  contemplate  erecting  new 
houses  the  coming  season.  An  immense  quantity  of  new 
dahlias  were  in  rapid  propagation,  imported  the  present  sea- 
son from  England.  There  have  already  been  rooted  and  sold, 
over  forty  plants  of  the  new  striped  carnation  flowered  one, 
(Striata  formosissima,)  which  is  in  great  demand,  orders  re- 
maining on  hand  unfulfilled.  Hirst  &  Dreer  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  last 
annual  exhibition.  H. 

Philadelphia^  May^  1840. 


Art.  II.      On  the  Labors  of  the    Gardener, 
By  J.  £.  Teschemacher. 

When  we  admire  a  beautiful,  well  grown  flower,  we  little 
think  how  much  pains  and  labor  has  been  bestowed  to  produce 
it  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  attained.  Permit  me  to 
instance  the  pelargonium,  commonly  called  geranium.  Many 
years  have  now  elapsed,  since,  by  various  mixtures  of  plants, 
called  hybridization,  the  first  improvements  were  made  in 
these  flowers;  and  how  inferior  are  those  original  improve- 
ments, to  the  large  and  delicately  or  vividly  colored  specimens 
now  exhibited.  All  these  have  been  produced  by  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  gardener,  in  growing  his  plants  for  seed  in 
the  strongest  manner,  in  mixing  the  varieties  with  judgment, 
and  attention  to  the  minutest  processes  of  nature;  in  raising, 
potting  and  nurturing  his  seedlings,  of  which,  if  ten  in  a  hun- 
dred turn  out  fine  flowers,  he  feels  amply  repaid;  the  rest 
may  be  thrown  away.  With  these  ten  his  labors  begin  again; 
they  have  to  be  divided  into  cuttings,  these  have  to  be  made 
to  strike  root,  to  be  protected  against  too  much  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  against  cold  in  the  winter,  to  be  repotted,  watered 
regularly,  kept  clean  from  insects,  and  finally  brought  into  the 
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beautiful  state  in  which  they  are  often  seen,  when  exposed  for 
sale.  For  these  labors,  he  obtains  twenty-five,  or,  perchance, 
fifty  cents,  or,  for  plants  on  which  he  has  expended  these 
cares  for  two  or  three  years,  probably  a  dollar.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  dissatisfied,  or  to  insin- 
uate that  the  public  do  not  patronize  the  gardener.  Far  from 
it:  I  hail  and  acknowledge  the  increasing  taste  on  this  subject 
with  delight,  and  only  wish  to  show  that  in  making  purchases 
of  plants,  an  industrious,  hard  working,  and  meritorious  class 
of  men  are  encouraged,  and  that  every  dollar  they  receive  is 
fairly  earned.  It  may  be  said  that  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
are  luxuries  which  we  can  well  do  without:  this  may  be  true 
in  the  abstract;  but  how  much  more  innocent  and  engaging, 
how  much  more  beautiful  and  interesting,  to  a  well  directed 
mind,  are  these,  than  multitudes  of  other  need  note  which  are 
habitually  indulged  in. 

What  I  have  stated  of  the  pelargonium  may  be  said  of  many 
other  tribes  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  pelargonium,  however, 
is  of  comparatively  easy  cultivation,  and  cuttings  strike  read- 
ily: but  there  are  many  other  delightful'  plants  which  require 
very  different  treatment,  and  with  which  much  more  care  and 
patience  is  required.  Again;  take  the  fruits.  Who  would 
not  desire  to  see  his  table  supplied  every  day  during  the  sea- 
son, with  such  charming  fruit  as  the  strawberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  peaches,  &c.  exhibited  in  the  markets:  these  are 
all  owing  to  the  unceasing  assiduity  of  the  gardener;  all  the 
improvements  between  these  and  the  fruits  in  their  wild,  un- 
cultivated state,  are  due  to  his  care;  and  to  his  labors  must  be 
attributed  the  facility  with  which  plants  of  all  these  fruits  are 
attainable  by  any  one  who  has  a  spot  of  ground  to  cultivate. 

Those  only,  who  have  been  habitually  engaged  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  garden,  can  estimate  the  vexatious  disappoint- 
ments to  which  the  gardener  is  always  subject.  The  scarce 
and  beautiful  pink  or  carnation,  of  which  he  possesses  a  soli- 
tary specimen,  obtained  at  high  cost,  which  is  watched  and 
fostered  with  daily  care,  is  just  throwing  up  its  strong  flower 
stem,  when  it  is  nibbled  off  during  the  night  by  an  insidious 
caterpillar,  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  his  hopes,  for  that  sea- 
son, are  destroyed. — A  sudden  wind  prostrates  his  unprotected 
tulips,  just  breaking  forth  in  their  brilliancy,  or  scatters  in 
destruction  the  brittle  branches  ^  of  his  dahlias  of  [promise. 
The  hot  sun  prevents  his  strawberries  from  swelling,  or  dries 
them  up,  and  he  looks  wishingly  to  the  skies  for  rain.  To 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  vexations,  is  the  gardener  subject, 
until  a  gardener's  patience,  forbearance,  and  perseverance  are 
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almost  proverbial.  Against  these,  every  resource  that  his  in- 
genuity can  devise  must  be  called  into  action; — he  must  shade 
against  too  much  sun,  water  in  days  of  drought,  contend  with 
the  myriads  of  the  insect  creation,  protect  against  tlie  winds, — 
in  fact,  he  must  be  quite  alive  to  every  part  of  his  profession, 
and  on  his  talent,  industry,  and  attention  to  the  minute  details, 
will  his  success  depend. 

A  gardener  should  always  be  a  man  of  acute  and  accurate 
observation.  One  will  immediately  take  notice  of  an  effect 
produced  by  a  peculiar  treatment  of  a  plant  which  will  afford  a 
valuable  hint  to  pursue,  when  another  will  pass  the  same  unno- 
ticed and  unheeded;  and  this  habit  of  quick  and  correct  obser- 
vation is  easily  attained  by  strict  attention,  when  young,  to  ev- 
ery operation  which  passes  through  the  gardener's  hands.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  a  habit,  which  is  valuable  in  every  walk  of 
life.  In  conclusion,  I  should  wish  to  see  the  gardener  take  a 
broad,  comprehensive,  liberal  view  of  his  profession,  nor  be 
imbued  with  narrow  and  selfish  ideas,  keeping  to  himself  every 
improvement  he  discovers,  for  fear  his  neighbor  should  reap 
some  little  advantage  from  it,  and,  finally,  leaving  this  world, 
and  burying  his  secret  with  him.  I  state,  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  immense  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  horticulture,  in 
England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Europe  generally,  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  liberal  inter- 
change in  magazines  and  other  periodical  publications,  between 
practical  gardeners,  of  their  various  methods  of  cultivating  dif- 
ferent plants, — an  impulse,  which,  while  it  has  certainly,  in 
point  of  pleasure  and  delight,  benefited  the  whole  community, 
has  especially  benefited  the  gardener.  These  publications 
now  exist  here,  and  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
if  conducted  and  supported  in  the  same  liberal  way  as  in 
Europe.  J.  E.  T. 

Boston,  May  J  1840. 

We  are  much  gratified  in  presenting  the  above  remarks  by 
Mr.  Teschemacher,  on  the  interesting  subject  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  The  labors  of  no  class  of  men  have  been  so  much  un- 
derrated as  those  of  the  gardener.  We  particularly  commend 
the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Teschemacher's  remarks  to  the  notice 
of  every  reflecting  gardener:  we  have  endeavored,  on  every 
occasion,  to  impress  the  same  views  upon  their  attention. 
Those  who  imagine,  (and  we  know  there  are  some  who  do,) 
that  they  are  giving  the  public  too  much  information,  are  only 
injuring  their  profession  and  themselves,  by  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  a  pursuit,  on  whose  flourishing  state  their  support  de* 
pends. — Ed. 
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Art.  III.  Pomological  Notices;  ar^  Notices  respecting  new 
and  superior  varieties  of  Fruits^  worthy  of  general  cuUiva" 
tion.  Some  account  of  several  new  varieties  of  Pears^ 
which  have  fruited  in  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries 
of  Jl.  J.  Downing^  ^ewburghj  JV.  Y.  By  A.  J.  Down- 
ing. 

The  pear^  in  this  climate,  is  certainly  the  prince  of  fruits.  We 
speak  now  of  the  pear  in  its  more  modern  acceptation  among  po- 
mologists — not  as  a  fruit  ripening  late  in  summer,  or  in  the 
autumn,  but  consisting  of  at  least  one  hundred  distinct  varie- 
ties of  excellence,  and  at  least  thirty  of  most  superior  qual- 
ity, which  are  capable  of  affording  a  supply  for  the  dessert 
for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  Unlike  the  peach,  the 
cherry,  or  the  plum,  fruits  that  ripen  and  decay  m  a  short 
period,  the  pear  plucked  (as  it  always  should  be,)  from  the 
tree  at  the  approach  of  maturity,  and  ripened  in  the  fruit 
room,  is,  next  to  the  apple,  the  most  durable  of  fruits;  some 
of  the  fine  and  delicious  new  winter  pears,  as  the  Easter 
Beurr6,  &c.  remaining  firm  through  the  whole  winter,  and 
ripening  at  the  approach  of  spring. 

As  your  readers  are  well  aware,  this  noble  fruit  has  been 
more  than  quadrupled  in  value,  of  late  years,  by  the  superior 
varieties  that  have  originated  abroad,  and  more  especially  by 
those  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  celebrated  Van 
Mons^  of  Belgium.  The  reputation  of  these  new  varieties 
abroad  has  been  very  high,  and  the  colored  plates  of  the  va- 
rieties, which  accompanied  the  written  descriptions,  executed 
in  the  most  costly  manner,  gave  promise  of  much  novelty  and 
beauty  of  appearance.  As,  however,  varieties  of  fruit  vary 
very  much  in  different  soils  and  climates,  considerable  anx- 
iety has  naturally  been  felt  to  see  the  fruit  of  all  these  new 
sorts  in  this  country.  Most  of  them  are,  we  believe,  fully 
equal  here,  to  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  Mr.  Man- 
ning has  already  fruited  as  large  a  number  as  any  individual, 
and  has  liberally  furnished  your  readers  with  descriptive  no- 
tices of  the  varieties,  in  your  Magazine.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  both  from  the  description  given  by  him,  and  from 
the  fruit  he  has  produced,  that  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is 
naturally  much  more  congenial  to  all  these  varieties  of  the 
pear,  than  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  coast.  This  may  be 
owing  to  a  difference  in  the  soil,  or  the  sea  air,  or  perhaps 
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both  these  influences  united.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
here  we  are  not  in  the  least  subject  to  the  blight  and  cracking 
of  pears,  of  which  Messrs.  Kenrick,  Manning,  and  Ives 
complain;  as  even  the  old  St.  Michael  or  Virgoulouse,  the 
Brown  Buerr6,  St.  Germain,  &c.  annually  produce,  in  our 
soil,  abundant  crops  of  the  fairest  and  finest  frnit. 

Iq  your  last,  our  friend  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  has  furnished 
a  list  of  pears  that  have  fruited  with  him,  with  some  remarks 
on  their  qualities,  which  differ  so  much  from  the  habit  and 
appearance  of  those  fruits  as  to  excite  much  surprise  here. 
Although  Mr.  Ives  remarks  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil  in  his  grounds,  which  is  ^'a 
dry,  sandy  loam,"  yet  with  this  allowance,  we  fear  your 
readers  might  form  unfavorable  opinions  of  some  of  the  really 
fine  fruits  which  he  describes.  The  Bartlett,  or  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  here  bears  regularly  and  most  abundantly,  the 
fruit  very  large,  often  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  and  delicious 
in  its  flavor.  The  Madeleine  is  perhaps  the  best  very  early 
pear,  very  smooth  and  fair,  and  though  not  high  flavored,  yet 
juicy  and  agreeable,  &c. 

We  have  only  leisure  at  present  to  pen  a  few  short  notices 
of  some  of  the  pears  that  have  fruited  here.  This  season, 
should  the  present  fine  promise  of  fruit  be  realized,  we  shall 
probably  have  seventy  or  eighty  varieties  of  the  pear  in  fruit, 
and  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  detailed  accounts  of  the 
finer  sorts. 

Hericart. — This  is  a  pear  of  the  first  quality;  fruited  the 
first  time  last  season.  Medium  size;  early  and  abundant  bear- 
er; color  greenish  yellow,  with  numerous  small  dots;  flavor 
sprightly  and  agreeable;  flesh  melting.     Ripe  in  September. 

Beurri  Base. — An  early  and  most  prodigious  bearer.  Two 
branches,  grafted  in  1837,  each  about  thirty  inches  in  length, 
were  literally  loaded  with  fruit,  and  alone  produced  a  peck  of 
pears  last  year.  Ripened  in  the  house,  this  pear  matures 
gradually,  and  the  flavor  is  excellent,  somewhat  spicy;  the 
color  yellow,  inclining  to  russet;  form  pyramidal. 

Bezi  de  la  JUotte. — This  is  a  most  superior  variety.  The 
fruit,  when  in  perfection,  about  three  inches  long;  form, 
roundish  turbinate;  color,  yellowish  green,  with  innumerable 
round  grayish  dots,  very  smooth  and  fair;  the  flesh  is  rich, 
melting  and  buttery,  with  a  very  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor; 
abundant  bearer;  branches  rather  wavy  or  pendulous;  ripe 
the  beginning  of  October. 

Bergamot  Suisse. — This  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  fruit,  of 
the  bergamot  shape,  being  distinctly  striped  on  the  exterior, 
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alternately  with  green  Bod  yellow.  The  trees  are  of  veiy 
thrifty  and  upright  growth;  the  fruit  good  size,  and  though  not 
of  Grst  quality,  is  yet  full  of  juice,  sweet,  and  well  Savored. 
Ripe  the  end  of  September. 

Frederick  of  Wvrtemburg,  (Capiaumont  of  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Magazine.) — :This  suptjrb  fruit,  well  known  to  all  ania- 
teitfs  of  the  pear,  bears  abundantly  and  ripens  well  here.  Its 
delictiOus  flavor,  and  rich  scarlet  and  yellow  coloring,  like 
that  of  a  waxen  fruit,  will  render  it  a  favorite  every  where. 

Delices  d'>3rdenpont. — A  very  large  pear,  four  inches 
long,  oblong,  pyramidal,  smooth,  and  dark  green:  ripening  ia 
November.  A  fruit  of  the  first  class  in  appoarance  and 
flavor.  ^ 

The  Napoleon  success  admirably  here,  producing  abun- 
I  pleasant  Iruit.  Flesh  very  melting 
ot  high  flavored. 

■eat  bearer;  the  fruit  large,  and  of  a 
ry  flavor,  with  much  aroma.  Decid- 
ler  pear  yet  fruited  here. 
ylvange  Bergamot.) — A  late  aunimn 
of  merit.  Color  bright  green;  flesh 
melting,  very  juicy  and  sweet;  fruit  irregular,  flattened  towards 
the  eye,  lengibening  towards  ibe  stalk. 

Duchess  of  Jlngouhmt. — This  superior  fruit  is  already 
comparatively  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and  belongs 
to  the  flrst  class  of  pears,  often  weighing  n  pound,  and,  with- 
al, of  the  Gnesl  flavor  a  nil -appearance.  Worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation,^  it  ts  inferior  to  none  for  a  late  autumn  pear. 
The  Easier  Bettrri  is  its  compeer  for  a  laie  winter  pear. 

Bloodgood. — This,  in  our  estimation,  is  decidedly  the 
finest  of  the  early  pears.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size;  the 
color  yellow,  inclining  to  russet.  A  certain  and  constant 
bearer,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

St.  Gkislain. — 'A  bright  yellow  skin;  the  skin  or  flesh 
elongated  over  the  stem  or  stalk  half  way  up,  are  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  this  fruit,  externally.  It  is  a  but- 
tery, luscious  pear,  of  the  first  class,  unsurpassed  in  flavt>r. 

Btiffvm. — If  ripened  on  the  tree,  this  might  be  thought  ao 
inferior  varieiy;  but  plucked  just  before  maturity,  it  becomes 
one  of  much  merit.  In  shape  and  color  it  much  resembles 
our  Virgoulouse  or  St.  Michael,  though  difiering  from  it  in 
being  more  highly  colored  on  the  sunny  side.  Ripe  in  Oc- 
tober.    A  prolific  variety. 

The  UrbanisU,  Marie  Louise,  Dii,  and  Secktl,  are  four 
pears  possessing  every  desirable  quality  to  tender  them  uni- 
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rersally  admired.     The  Golden  6eurr6  of  Bilboa  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  sort. 

Tbe  GanseVa  Btrgamotj  the  St.  Germain^  the  St.  Mi' 
ehael^  and  tbe  Brown  Bevrri  are  still  great  favorites  in  the 
valley  of  tbe  Hudson;  they  are  undoubtedly  among  the  finest 
of  pears,  and  thrive  here  with  all  their  ancient  vigor.  Near 
tbe  centre  of  one  of  our  gardens,  we  have  a  standard  tree  of 
tbe  Brawn  Bturri  in  perfect  vigor,  about  twenty  years  old, 
which  produces,  without  any  extra  care,  from  six  to  ten  bush- 
els annually,  of  magnificent  pears.  Those  of  your  readers 
who  may  remember  tbe  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree, 
shown  at  tbe  last  exhibition  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  will,  we  are  confident,  admit,  that  this  fine  old  sort 
has  not  yet  ^^gont  to  decay. ^^ 

The  pear  undoubtedly  requires  a  strong,  loamy  soil,  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast  seems  prejudicial  to  tbe  dura- 
tion of  the  more  delicate  and  finer  varieties;  in  such  situations 
the  fruit  is  liable  to  become  spotted  or  rusty,  the  outer  surface 
becoming  indurated  and  cracked  in  various  directions.  This 
may,  however,  be  owing  to  tbe  light  sandy  soils  common  in 
those  localities,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  marl  or  stiff 
loam,  applied  as  a  corrective  to  such  soils,  might  greatly  tend 
to  remove  this  malady.  A.  J.  Downing. 

Jfewhurgh^  JV*.  F.,  JIfay,  1840. 

The  above  article,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  lovers  of  fine  fruit.  We 
have  already  remarked,  (  Vol.  V.,  p.  408,)  that  the  soil  of 
both  Mr.  Manning's  and  Mr.  Ives's  nursery,  though  very  well 
adapted  to  tbe  growth  of  trees  for  sale,  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  and  rich  to  produce  fine  fruit,  and  that  the 
pears  which  each  have  exhibited  before  tbe  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  were  not  so  large  and  handsome  as 
those  from  other  cultivators  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston; — and 
although  Mr.  Manning's  success  has  been  sufficient  to  accu- 
rately describe  the  difiTerent  kinds  which  he  has  ripened,  his 
specimens  cannot  be  considered  as  equalling  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  given  of  the  same  by  pomological  writers. 

Our  correspondent  remarks,  that  the  information,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Ives  in  a  late  number,  (p.  121,)  has 
excited  some  surprise  in  his  vicinity  :  it  has  equally  so  among 
cultivators  here.  Mr.  Ives's  remarks  upon  some  of  the  va- 
rieties struck  us  as  somewhat  peculiar,  and  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  some  error,  until,  upon  close  examination 
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of  the  copy,  we  found  we  were  correct:  we  had  never  known 
the  Bartlett,  so  called,  to  be  ^^  worthless,"  or  the  Cushing,  to 
be  a  ^^  small  bearer,"  but  we  inferred  that  Mr.  Ives's  soil  was 
the  cause  of  this,  and  that  the  same  fine  kinds  might  prove  so 
in  similar  soils.  We  have  reason,  now,  however,  to  believe 
Mr.  Ives  was  very  hasty  in  his  observations,  and  that  the  trees 
were  exceedingly  small,  and  only  bore  fruit  one  or  two  sea- 
sons, under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  the  fruits,  even 
allowing  them  to  grow  in  his  own  ^^  dry  and  sandy  loam,"  if 
the  trees  had  attained  sufficient  age  to  produce  a  hundred 
pears.  Mr.  Manning's  nursery  adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Ives's, 
and  the  soils  are  precisely  alike,  and  Mr.  Manning's  remarks 
may  be  considered  as  giving  a  fair  description  of  the  fruits  in 
either  situation. 

We  again  commend  Mr.  Downing's  article  to  the  notice  of 
every  cultivator  :  we  saw  the  fine  specimens  which  he  fur* 
nished  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  last  autumn,  and  can  bear  witness  to  their 
superiority  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  contributed  by  cultivators 
in  this  vicinity,  and  his  notice  of  the  above  varieties  may  be 
relied  upon  as  giving  a  faithful  description  of  their  real  worth. 
Our  readers  may  look  forward  to  the  close  of  the  now  prom« 
ising  season  for  a  full  description,  from  Mr.  Downing,  of  all 
the  new  kinds  which  may  ripen  in  his  nurseries  during  the 
autumn. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.     Observationi  on  some  speciet  ofMoiSOt^  (JUiici.) 

By  John  Lewis  Russell. 

Ill  examining  a  large  lot  of  pear  trees,  from  the  French 
nurseries,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  kinds  of  moss  in 
which  the  roots  were  enveloped,  the  results  of  which  I  submU 
to  your  notice. 

The  valuable  properties  of  these  little  plants,  almost  uni- 
versally scattered  over  the  globe,  are  well  known  to  every 
collector  and  nurseryman.  The  delicacy  of  their  foliage  and 
stems  render  them  peculiarly  sensible  to  moisture  and  to 
drought,  and  the  durable  qualities  of  their  substance  give  theoi 
preeminence  over  every  other  material  in  packing  choice 
plants.     Besides  these  ruder  economical  purposes^  they  enter. 
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in  no  small  degree,  into  the  snccessful  treatment  of  the  finest 
orchideous  epiphytes  and  srides,  whose  inflorescence  requires 
patient  experiment,  and  constant,  uniform  moisture. 

The  moss  which  mostly  obtains  with  us,  in  packing  the 
roots  of  trees  and  plants,  is  the  Sph&gnum,  of  which  we  have 
various  species  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  its 
texture  is  of  a  soft  and  spongy  nature,  and  capable  of  imbib* 
ing  a  very  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  of  retaining  it  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time.  This  moss  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  our  peat,  and  seems  expressly  adapted  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  to  speedily  convert  the  barren  morass 
into  rich  and  fertile  meadows.  Among  its  stems  may  be 
found  growing,  some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  beautiful  of  our 
native  plants,  such  as  Dr6sera  longif61ia,  and  rotundifdlia^ 
Cymbidium  pulch^llum,  arethusas,  &c. 

The  species  of  mosses  from  the  French  nurseries,  did  not, 
so  far  as  my  observations  extended,  comprise  a  single  instance 
of  Sphagnum.  They  were  kinds  of  a  drier  native  habitat, 
and  of  a  stronger  texture.  The  sphagna  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  much  used  for  these  and  similar  purposes  in  Europe,  as 
with  us.  Whether  they  are  rarer,  or  considered  inferior,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine. 

1 .  Hypnum  triquitrum. Among  the  most  abundant  was 

Hypnum  triqu^trum,  found  also  in  this  country,  according  to 
Micbaux  and  other  authors.  Its  form  is  irregularly  pinnate; 
leaves  squarrose,  cordate,  somewhat  sharp  at  the  point,  and 
serrated  on  the  edge.  The  branches  which  compose  the  pin- 
Dte,  unlike  the  main  stem,  are  pointed,  and  root  into  the 
ground.  It  attains  the  length  of  nearly  a  foot,  remarkable 
for  elasticity,  and  is  used,  among  other  employments,  in  pack« 
ing  brittle  wares. 

2.  Hypnum  pt^rum. — A  beautiful  plant,  of  a  more  regu- 
larly  pinnate  form:  branches  alternating:  leaves  imbricated,  of 
a  curious  ovate  form,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  short,  ob- 
lique point:  color  a  delicate  light  green.  An  European  spe- 
cies, and  in  great  request  in  England  among  anglers,  for 
cleansing  worms  for  bait,  by  a  process  called  scouring;  divest- 
ing those  creatures  of  the  earthy  particles  by  their  crawling 
through  the  soft  and  pliant  material.  Burnett  tells  us,  with  a 
seeming  inclination  towards  the  gentle  and  captivating  occu- 
pation of  the  line  and  rod,  that  ^Hrue  Waltonians  pry'er  this 
species;  half  bred  anglers  use  it  indiscriminately  with  other 
mosses;"  a  refinement  of  as  grave  a  character  as  some  of  the 
minuter  pursuits  in  amateur  horticulture! 

3.  Hypnum  equarrdeum. — With  pale  green  leaves,  curi« 
ously  expanded  in  a  roseform  figure  at  the  top  of  the  stems, 
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and  with  long,  flexile  shoots:  not  only  pretty  as  a  plant,  hut 
admirable  for  similar  purposes,  for  which,  in  this  instance,  it 
was  used. 

4.  Hypnum  proliferum. — A  most  exquisite  moss,  well 
known  to  almost  every  lover  of  picturesque  beauty  in  its  mi- 
nuter points  of  view;  investing  the  smooth  surfaces  of  rocks, 
or  covering,  with  its  intricate  and  feathery  foliage,  the  shady 
stones  and  decaying  trunks  in  the  rich  woods  of  almost  every 
northern  climate.  In  such  situations  I  have  met  with  it,  and 
have  been  often  attracted  by  its  charms.  What  a  pity  that 
we  cannot  introduce  some  of  these  most  wonderful  of  Flora's 
productions  into  our  culture!  We  search  the  globe  for  the 
rare  and  curious,  but  neglect  the  really  exquisite  which  is  near 
by,  and  which  can  be  gathered  by  every  hand.  The  ^^mossy 
bank "  has  been  often  in  the  poet's  song,  but  words  feebly 
convey  the  beauty  of  its  living  and  sempervirent  charms. 
Nature  seems  to  have  exerted  its  energies  in  those  smaller 
forms,  and  produced,  with  unrivalled  skill,  these  humble,  but 
more  complete  organizations. 

5.  PolytrichufH  eommiLne, — So  inferior  a  moss  for  packing, 
that  probably  its  occurrence  was  by  an  indiscriminate  or  acci- 
dental culling.  Like  the  last  mentioned,  it  is  interesting,  as 
connecting  the  cryptogatnia  flora  of  that  part  of  Europe  with 
ours.  The  polytricha  are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  To 
the  hardy  Laplander,  this  species  furnishes  a  wholesome  and 
elastic  bed.  Linnsus  tells  us,  in  his  Flora  Laponnica^  that 
large  patches  of  it  are  ingeniously  cut  from  the  ground,  to 
supply  this  need;  and  with  no  little  care  to  discriminate  be* 
tween  the  barren  and  fertile  shoots;  the  latter  being  soft,  and 
the  former,  from  the  rigidity  of  their  heads,  converting  Na* 
ture's  boon  into  an  uneasy  couch,  pricking  and  annoying  the 
sleeper.  Of  sundry  other  domestic  uses  the  species  is  capa- 
ble, even  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  according  to  White, 
who,  in  his  History  of  SelbomSy  details  the  method  at  some 
length. 

The  economical  uses  of  the  moss  plants  exhibit  a  striking 
instance  of  the  truth,  that  nothing  seems  made  in  vain.  Many 
of  the  minutest  forms  serve  in  some  manner,  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  assisting  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  or  serving 
to  instruct  the  human  mind  in  the  profoundest  lessons  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom!  As  types  of  the  earliest  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  they  are  interesting  to  the 
student  in  its  history;  and,  as  the  miniature  productions  of  the 
floral  world,  they  even  rival  the  more  grand  and  magnificent 
of  its  attractive  charms! 
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Art.  IV.  Descriptive  Notice  of  several  seedling  varieties  of 
Pelargonium^  recently  raised  by  Thomas  Cotoan^  at  the 
gardens  of  Col,  Perkins^  Brookline^  near  Boston.  By 
Alexander  Gordon. 

The  genus  Pelarg^Dium  has  become  so  universal  a  favor- 
ite, that  any  euiogium  on  its  merits,  as  a  green-house  or  win- 
dow ornameDty  would  be  superfluous.  The  anxiety  among 
amateurs,  to  possess  every  new  introduction,  whether  import- 
ed, or  of  native  origin,  is  well  known.  For  a  long  time, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  importation  of  these  floral  gems 
made  the  varieties  in  American  collections  rather  limited;  but 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  various  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  whose  Geranidceoe  would  rank  with  the  famed 
collections  of  Europe.  Independent  of  the  importations, 
which  include  every  desirable  variety,  many  valuable  acqui- 
sitions have  been  added  to  this  delightful  tribe,  by  varieties  of 
American  origin.  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
record  in  your  valuable  pages  some  very  esteemed  varieties 
raised  by  Thomas  Cowan,  son  of  Mr.  Cowan,  gardener  to 
Col.  Perkins,  Brookline,  near  Boston.  Mr.  Cowan  raised 
above  fifty  seedlings  last  season,  about  one  half  of  which  have 
flowered  this  spritig.  Seven  years  ago,  and  not  one  of  those 
which  have  blossomed  but  would  have  ranked  high,  and  the 
following  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in  the  country,  even 
at  the  present  day. 

Cowan^s  Beauty  of  Clydesdale, — A  splendid  plant.  Cor- 
olla very  large,  slightly  recurved;  color  dark  rose,  finely  pen- 
cilled with  large  dark  spots,  lower  petals  light  rose.  The 
flowers  stand  boldly  to  the  view,  in  fine  trusses;  foliage  leaves 
orbicular;  habit  of  plant  very  compact.  Several  good  judges 
have  pronounced  this  variety  equal  to  any  in  America. 

Perkinsiknum. — Corolla  dark  purple,  distinctly  marked  with 
spots:  foliage  very  compact:  a  very  excellent  variety. 

Cowan^s  Sir  William  Wallace. — Corolla  very  large;  upper 
petals  dark  rose,  beautifully  pencilled  with  dark  brown,  inter- 
spersed with  white;  lower  petals  vivid  light  rose;  foliage  very 
large:  has  much  the  habit  and  appearance  of  Dennis's  Per- 
fection. 

JUiss  Cabot. — Corolla:  color  French  white,  pencilling  very 
regular,  terminating  with  a  rich  spot:  foliage  large,  and  very 
compact  in  habit. 
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Jtlt$$  Gardener, — Corolla  very  large,  light  lilac,  finely  pen- 
cilled, with  a  rich  dark  spot.     A  remarkably  free  flowerer. 

Miss  Carey, — Similar  to  the  above,  excepting  the  foliage^ 
which  is  smaller,  and  smoother  in  the  leaf. 

GorddnW, — Corolla  very  large:  color  of  upper  petals  dark 
purple,  with  a  rich,  deep,  velvety  spot,  on  a  white  ground. 

Osceola. — Corolla  large:  color  French  white,  finely  pen- 
cilled with  rich  lake  colored  stripes,  which  are  terminated 
with  a  bold  spot:  foliage  large,  and  the  plant  very  compact  in 
habit. 

Hector,  David  Crocket,  Audubon,  Black  Hawk,  and  Robert 
Burns  have  considerable  merit,  and  are  very  distinct;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  is  an  excellent  variety.  Those  which 
have  not  flowered  are  very  promising.  Indeed,  I  seldom,  if 
ever,  saw  so  many  excellent  varieties  from  a  single  batch  of 
seedlings. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alexander  Gordon. 

May  4/&,  1840. 


Art.  VI.     Some  hints  upon  the  treatment  of  Green^house 
Plants  during  Summer.     By  the  Editor. 

We  have  oftentimes  thought,  when  viewing  many  of  the  very 
fine  collections  of  plants  in  the  summer  season,  which  now  a- 
bound  in  the  amateur  gardens,  throughout  the  country,  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  care  and  attention  in  the  management  of  the 
plants  during  that  season  of  the  year,  when  placed  out  of  the 
green-house  in  the  open  air ;  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  us, 
that  a  few  hints  upon  the  negligent  mode  in  which  many  of  the 
more  delicate  and  beautiful  plants  are  treated,  might  be  the 
means  of  inviting  attention  to  the  subject,  and  prevent  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  that  careless  disposition  of  the  plants 
which  too  many  cultivators  seem  to  think  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance when  out  of  the  green-house  or  conservatory. 

We  shall  now,  briefly,  note  down  some  ideas  which  have 
occurred  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  tend  to  induce  cul- 
tivators, especially  those  who  possess  choice  collections,  to 
give  more  attention  to  their  green-house  plants  during  summer, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  a  heaJthier  and 
more  vigorous  condition,  but  of  rendering  them  interesting  ob- 
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jects  throughout  the  whole  year — the  splendor  of  their  winter 
habitation  and  pleasing  ornaments  to  the  garden  all  summer. 

Who,  that  is  a  lover  of  plants^  has  not  often  admired  the 
neatness  and  beauty  of  a  well  arranged  green-house, — the  vig- 
or and  elegance  of  the  plants,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
blossoms? — from  November  to  May,  how  much  grati6ca- 
tton  and  delight  they  afford; — but  from  June  to  November, 
bow  different  is  their  appearauce!  When  the  season  arrives 
for  removing  the  plants  from  the  house,  a  general  clearing  is 
made  at  once  of  every  object  there; — the  camellias,  'azaleas 
and  heaths,  are  placed  in  one  situation,  the  roses  and  geraniums 
in  another,  the  cacti  tribe  huddled  together  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  the  different  kinds  of  bulbs  thrown  together 
in  another;  some  scattered  hither  and  thither,  under  the  shade 
and  drip  of  trees,  and  others  exposed  to  the  full  blase  of  a 
burning  summer's  sun,  and  often  times  without  any  reference 
to  the  shade,  light,  heat  or  moisture,  which  each  particular 
tribe  requires.  Some  of  the  tallest  species  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  and  sweeping  the  ground  with  their  branches  by  the 
continual  upsetting  and  rolling  about  of  the  pots — some  with 
broken  pots,  others  overrun  with  moss  and  weeds,  the  earth 
ploughed  up  by  the  continued  action  of  the  worms — the  whole 
oftentimes  presenting  such  a  confusion  and  wildness  as  to  lead 
one,  not  familiar  with  plants,  to  imagine  that  they  possessed 
no  vahie  sufficient  to  render  them  objects  of  any  care  or  at* 
tention. 

This  carelessness  and  neglect  of  green-house  plants,  during 
the  summer  season,  mav  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
aimple  cause  of  the  unmteresting  appearance  of  the  plants,  of 
many  species  and  varieties,  when  not  in  blossom;  having  com* 
pleted  their  season  of  flowering,  and,  some  of  them,  perfected 
their  growth  for  another  year,  they  are  looked  upon  as  objects 
affording  no  gratification  sufficient  to  bestow  other  than  the 
necessary  labor  upon  them,  of  keeping  them  alive  by  occa* 
sional  supplies  of  water,  (oftentimes  without  much  regard  to 
regularity,)  until  placed  in  their  winter  domicil  to  again  re- 
ward  the  cultivator,  by  a  brilliant  xlisplay  of  their  varied  and 
pleasing  blossoms  for  his  assiduity  in  nursing  and  fostering 
their  growth.  Year  after  year  the  collection  is  shorn  of  some 
of  its  finest  ornaments,  and,  unless  a  stock  is  kept  up  by  con- 
tinual propagation  or'  by  purchases  from  the  nurseryman, 
it  is  soon  reduced,  and  what  remain  are  but  sickly  objects, 
which,  as  they  become  less  vigorous,  receive  the  less  care. 

We  are  induced  to  believe  that  in  amateur  collections,  where 
there  is  not  a  professional  man,  many  fine  plants  are  lost  by  in- 
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attention  during  summer :  though  much  anxiety  is  often  felt  for  the 
fate  of  the  plants  during  winter,  they  suffer  far  less,  in  general, 
than  they  do  in  summer,  provided  ordinary  care  is  then  given 
them.  The  burning  summer's  sun,  ihe  hot  parching  winds, 
and  (he  frequent  heavy  rains,  in  our  climate,  are  more  fatal  to 
the  health  of  plants,  than  the  cool  temperature  of  any  indider- 
ently  regulated  green-house,  during  winter. 

Where  there  is  a  choice  collection  of  plants,  the  first  cod* 
sideration  should  be,  next  to  a  convenient,  large  and  well  ven-* 
tilated  green-house,  to  prepare  a  suitable  place  for  the  plants 
during  the  summer  season.  The  situation  should  be  open  and 
exposed  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  it  should  not  be  un- 
der  the  drip  and  shade  of  targe  trees,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
It  should  be  a  situation  prepared  on  purpose  for  the  plants; 
and  if  judiciously  chosen,  and  the  plants  all  properly  and  neatly 
arranged,  it  may  be  made  as  pleasing  and  interesting  a  portion 
of  the  garden  as  could  be  desired. 

The  plants  should  be  sheltered  from  the  northerly  winds, 
either  by  a  fence  or  trees  at  a  short  distance  from  them; 
and  if  the  place  could  be  selected  where  it  was  in  some  de- 
gree protected  from  the  wind  at  each  point,  it  would  be  all  the 
better.  The  first  operation  is  to  prepare  a  foundation  for  the 
pots,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  worms,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  entering  them.  For  this  purpose  various  sub* 
stances  and  various  methods  have  been  recommended:  most 
writers  advise  a  layer  of  coal  cinders  to  the  depth  of.  four  or 
five  inches,  but  these  are  not  easily  to  be  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try, where  very  little  sea  coal  is  used,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  means  for  effect- 
ing the  same  object.  A  correspondent  of  Loudon's  Gar- 
dener'*s  Magazine,  noticed  in  our  pages,  (Vol  I.p.  394,)  recom- 
mends excavating  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  filling 
the  space  with  sand,  on  which  the  plants  may  be  placed.  We 
have  found  a  layer  of  the  fine  siftings  of  anthracite  coal,  about 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  well  rolled  down,  to  answer  a  good 
purpose.  On  such  a  foundation  we  have  placed  our  plants  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  by  adding  a  little  fresh  siftings  on  the 
surface  every  year,  have  been  but  slightly  troubled  with  (he 
worms.  When  neither  of  these  substances  can  be  conveniently 
bad,  planks,  placed  upon  bricks,  answer  very  well. 

The  best  form  of  ground  for  arranging  and  shading  the 
plants  is  a  parallelogram  ;  a  frame  may  then  be  erected,  and 
by  having  an  awning  upon  the  same,  the  plants  may  at  all  times 
be  protected  equally  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  heavy 
rains;  but  in  whatever  form  the  bed  or  beds  are  laid  out,  the 
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plants  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  their  being  ea« 
sily  watered:  they  may  be  placed  in  circles,  with  the  tallest 
in  the  centre,  or  in  rows  in  the  same  manner,  always  grouping 
those  together  which  require  about  equal  supplies  of  water  at 
the  root  and  over  the  foliage.  Camellias,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  such  hard  wooded  species,  may  be  placed  to* 
jgeiher;  heaths,  epacrises,  diosmas,  pimeleas,  and  New  Hol- 
land plants  generally,  by  themselves;  cactuses,  stapelias,  and 
other  succulent  plants  requiring  but  little  water,  together,  and 
miscellaneous  plants  as  they  approach  one  another  in  similar 
treatment;  geraniums,  and  most  soft  wooded  plants  requiring 
considerable  sun,  may  be  placed  in  most  any  situation  where 
there  is  convenient  room;  when  there  is  sufficient  space  in  the 
rear  of  the  green-house  or  conservatory,  with  a  wall,  fence,  or 
trees  to  break  the  north  wind,  it  will  be  found  the  best  place  for 
arranging  the  plants;  where  the  collection  consists  of  but  few 
plants,  and  those  principally  camellias,  azaleas,  &c.,  it  may 
nor  be  deemed  advisable  to  be  to  any  great  expense  to  prepare 
a  place  for  the  plants:  in  such  cases  they  may  stand  on  a  pre- 
pared border,  adjoining  the  back  of  the  green-house,  and  shad- 
ed, if  the  sun  strikes  them  too  powerfully,  by  a  slight  awning 
running  down  from  the  back  of  the  back  wall  to  the  distance 
required.     This  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Having  given  these  general  details,  we  shall  offer  some  re« 
marks  on  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  under  the  following  heads: 
— Removal  of  the  plants  from  the  Green-house, — Shade, — 
Water, — ^and  Removal  to  the  Green-house  in  the  fall. 

Removal  of  the  plants  from  the  Oreen-house. — By  the  first  of 
June  is  as  early  as  plants  can  be  taken  from  the  green-house 
with  safety;  some  kinds  will  not  bear  removal  at  that  period, 
but  a  large  portion  of  them  may  be  taken  out,  so  that  the  re- 
mainder will  have  a  better  chance  to  receive  the  due  benefit  of 
a  free  circulation  of  the  air  around  them;  occasionally  some 
plants  do  better  to  remain  until  July,  but  their  earlier  or  later 
removal  oftentimes  depends  upon  the  weather;  we  have  known 
it  so  cold  during  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  as  to  render  it  high- 
ly prejudicial  to  remove  the  plants  at  that  time;  but,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  may  be  taken  as  the  period  to  commence  remov- 
ing them  to  the  open  air. 

If  the  collection  embraces  a  fine  assortment  of  camellias, 
these  will  be  the  first  thing  to  look  after.  If  their  growth  com- 
menced very  early,  and  they  have  fully  completed  it,  began  to 
harden  their  young  wood,  (which  may  be  easily  known  by  its 
turning  brown,)  and  just  show  the  flower  buds,  they  may  be 
removed;  or  those  only  which  are  thus  advanced  may  be  taken 
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out,  and  the  remainder  suffered  to  remain  a  Utile  longer.  It 
should  be  a  general  rule,  never  to  take  camellias  out  of  the 
green-house  until  they  show  their  flower  buds,  as  they  often- 
times  do  not  perfect  any  if  removed  too  early:  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  house  to  the  open  air  checking  the  rapid 
flow  of  sap  to  the  buds,  which  have  already  begun  to  form.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  take  out  only  those  which  have  tolerably 
prominent  flower  buds,  and  leave  the  remainder  to  be  removed 
from  time  to  time,  as  tbey  are  ready. 

Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  daphnes,  &c.  may  be  removed  at 
any  period  after  June  1st.  They  should  be  placed  at  once  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  especially  if  the  new  growth 
IS  not  completed.  Roses  may  be  removed  immediately  and 
plunged  into  the  border,  or  retained  in  pots,  and  placed  where 
they  can  receive  the  sun  part  of  the  day.  Geraniums,  if  yet 
in  flower,  may  remain  in  the  house,  where  they  can  be  conve- 
niently shaded,  and  where  they  will  be  a  great  ornament  until 
July;  as  soon  as  their  blooming  is  over,  remove  them  at  once 
to  a  half  shady  place,  where  they  are  to  be  pruned  in  and  re* 
main  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  they  may  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Ericas  and  New  Holland  plants  may  be 
taken  out  with  the  others.  Pots  of  oxalises,  ixias,  &c.,  which 
have  done  flowering,  may  be  all  removed  to  where  they  can 
1)6  protected  from  heavy  rains.  Cactuses  may  also  be  remov- 
ed, as  the  open  air  seems  to  harden  their  shoots,  and  cause 
them  to  bloom  more  abundantly.  With  the  exception  of  ca- 
mellias, as  above  noticed,  nearly  every  plant  may  be  taken 
from  the  green-house. 

Shade. — The  incidental  remarks  which  have  been  made 
above,  relating  to  shade,  leave  us  less  to  say  on  this  bead. 
Camellias  should  not  be  attowed  to  have  the  sun  more  than 
four  or  five  hours  in  the  morning, — say  until,  ten  o'clock; 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  daphnes,  and  most  evergreens,  may 
be  allowed  the  same;  heaths  may  be  allowed  somewhat  more^ 
though  it  is  not  best  to  have  too  much;  small  plants  of  heaths,  as 
well  as  azaleas,  do  well  in  frames  facing  the  north,  (see  p.  26;) 
cactuses  may  be  allowed  the  sun,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
only  shading  them  two  or  three  hours  at  noon;  and  roses  and 
geraniums  may  be  exposed  to  it  half  of  the  day.  Every  plant 
cannot  be  particularized,  but  those  which  seem  to  possess  sim- 
ilar habits  to  these  now  named  should  have  the  same  treatment. 
If  the  plants  have  been  arranged  as  has  been  advised,  the  ca- 
mellias and  other  evergreens  may  be  placed  on  the  north,  and 
the  others  on  the  southj  and  the  shade,  by  being  fitted  with 
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rollers,  can  be  put  up  or  down  at  pleasure,  and  at  different 
hours  of  the  day. 

Water. — To  give  due  supplies  of  water,  and  at  proper  times, 
requires  some  judgment;  in  dry  and  parching  weather,  which 
often  occurs,  the  plants  will  need  an  abundant  supply,  while 
in  cooler  and  more  moist  weather,  a  small  quantity  will  be  suf- 
ficient: as  a  general  rule,  water  should  be  given  every  night  in 
fine  weather,  and  at  other  times  once  in  two  days.  Plants 
perspire  rapidly,  and  as  they  generally  show  outward  symptoms 
of  aridity  very  quickly,-  those  which  need  water  may  be  readi- 
ly known.  Camellias  should  be  syringed  three  or  four  time^  a 
week,  throwing  the  water  with  force  all  over  the  foliage  and 
branches,  to  dislodge  all  dust  and  insects.  Rhododendrons, 
and  other  hard  wooded  plants,  will  also  require  frequent  syr- 
inging. Roses,  geraniums,  and  other  soft  wooded  plants,  must 
be  well  supplied  at  the  roots,  and  occasionally  a  little  thrown 
over  the  leaves.  Cactuses  should  be  watered  well  till  they 
have  completed  their  growth,  which  will  be  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Heaths  must  be  carefully  looked  after,  judiciously 
watered,  and  frequently  syringed;  when  the  pots  are  plung- 
ed, they  will  require  less  water.  In  September,  and  just  be- 
fore the  plants  are  housed,  the  nights  being  longer  and  cooler, 
with  heavy  dews,  gradually  lessen  the  supplies  of  water.   Some 

Elants  will  need  repotting  in  the  autumn;  those  that  do,  should 
e  set  aside  and  attended  to  in  good  season,  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  get  established  before  they  are  taken  into  the  house. 
InBtcts. — The  plants  are  often  troubled  with  insects  during 
summer:  the  red  spider,  the  aphides,  the  brown  scale,  the 
mealy  scale,  and  some  others  infest  the  plants,  and  sometimes, 
if  not  carefully  looked  after,  increase  and  spread  so  rapidly,  as 
to  injure  the  plants  very  seriously;  the  red  spider  is  particu- 
larly troublesome,  and  in  hot,  dry  summers  very  numerous. 
Liberal  supplies  of  water,  by  the  means  of  a  syringe,  is  the 
best  preventive,  and,  if  regularly  given,  will  keep  them  at  bay; 
the  aphides  cannot  easily  be  destroyed,  except  by  fumigation 
with  tobacco.  The  brown  scale  is  a  dirty  and  most  disagreeable 
insect;  they  are  not  so  injurious  as  the  others,  but  they  keep  the 
plants  in  such  a  slovenly  state,  that  it  should  be  the  first  object 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Camellias,  oranges,  oleanders,  and  other 
hard  wooded  plants,  are  the  most  infested  by  them.  The  only 
sure  method  of  destroying  them  is  to  scrape  them  off  carefully 
with  some  soft  pointed  instrument,  as  the  tooth  of  a  comb,  or 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  wash  the  plants  with  soap  suds.  Camel- 
lias sometimes  lose  their  flower  buds  and  leaves,  if  the  scale  is 
allowed  to  increase  and  cover  the  shoots.     These  are  the 
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principnl  enemies  of  the  gardener  or  amateur,  and  are  readily 
destroyed  if  attempted  in  due  season. 

Removing  the  plants  into  the  Green-house. — As  early  as  the 
first  of  October,  and  occasionally  before  that  period,  removing 
the  plants  to  the  house  must  be  commenced.  Geraniums,  be* 
ing  the  most  tender,  will  require  to  be  taken  care  of  first;  oth- 
er tender  plants  should  be  also  got  in;  cactuses,  and  succulents 
of  all  sorts,  must  not  be  neglected.  Rhododendrons,  camel* 
lias,  &c.  will  bear  slight  frosts  without  injury,  and  fears  need 
not  be  entertained  of  any  damage,  unless  the  thermometer  fall 
below  30^.  We  have  even  had  them  exposed  at  26^,  and 
could  not  discover  that  they  suffered  any;  repeated  chills, 
however,  if  too  much  prolonged,  might  be  injurious.  Every 
plant  should  be  examined  before  taken  into  the  house;  all  the 
pots  should  be  cleaned,  the  surface  of  the  soil  top-dressed, 
(unless  lately  repotted,)  and  the  plants  trimmed  and  neatly  tied 
up  where  they  require  it.  As  much  should  be  accomplished 
as  possible,  before  the  plants  are  taken  into  the  greens-house; 
washing,  cleaning,  top-dressing,  &c.,  if  neglected  till  that  pe- 
riod, will  cause  much  trouble  and  delay  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plants.  The  camellias  will  require  to  have  their  leaves 
well  washed,  if  tliey  have  stood  in  a  dusty  situation,  as  nothing 
detracts  so  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  as  the  foliage 
covered  with  dust;  the  pure  and  delicate  tints  of  the  flowers 
are  heightened,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  deep  green  glossy 
surface  of  the  foliage. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  upon  the  stages,  or  on  the 
back  border,  if  there  is  no  stage,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  the  cultivator.  The  large  and  tall  evergreen  shrubs 
should  occupy  the  back  stage  or  border,  placing  the  dwarfest 
nearest  the  walk.  The  front  stage  may  be  devoted  to  gerani- 
ums, roses.  Sic.,  and  the  front  shelves  to  winter  bulbs,  such  as 
oxalises,  &c.  The  C&cti  may  occupy  the  highest  and  most  out- 
of-the-way  station  to  be  found;  the  nearer  the  glass,  the  better: 
in  such  situations  they  will  perfect  their  flower  buds,  and,  if 
very  sparingly  watered,  will  flower  abundantly.  All  the  plants 
should  be  arranged,  and  the  bouse  in  order,  by  the  middle  of 
November. 

When  we  commenced  these  remarks,  we  did  not  intend  to 
make  them  so  general;  but,  as  we  have  proceeded,  some  things 
have  struck  us  which  we  have  deemed  worthy  of  record.  We 
might  particularize  many  plants,  which  require  quite  peculiar 
management,  but  to  do  so  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
could  well  spare.  We  shall  however,  at  a  future  time,  again  re- 
vert to  the  subject,  and  offer  some  observations  on  soils,  pot- 
ting, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  I.     General  Notieet, 

Packing  Meeds  for  exportation. — A  paper  was  read  at  a  late  meet« 
ing  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  Dr.  Hu^h  Falconer, 
superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Sakarimper.  dated  Cash- 
meer,  1838,  on  his  method  of  packing  seeds  for  exportation.  A  par- 
cel which  he  sent  to  the  Society  veeetaled  with  so  much  success  that 
the  Vice-secretary  was  desirous  of  laying  his  method  before  the  pub- 
lic.   It  is  as  follows: — 

*'f  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  the  Himiilayan  seeds,  sent  by 
me,  succeeded  so  well  with  the  Horticuhurul  Society. 

"As  the  result  seems  to  have  interested  you,  1  may  mention  the 
mode  in  which  the  collection  and  package  were  managed.  The  seeds 
are  collected  generally  on  a  march  along  an  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try: as  a  general  rule,  the  pericarps  are  not  detached,  but  the  fruit 
anci  seed  immediately  packed  up  in  paper;  the  closed  pap«>r  packets, 
especially  those  contaming  baccate  or  juicy  fruits,  are  daily  exposed 
freely  to  the  sun;  and,  to  increase  the  neatingeffect  of  the  solar  rays, 
the  packets  are  spread  out  on  a  black  blanket,  and  kept  so  till  the  pa- 
per of  the  packets  feels  dry,  a  man  being  employed  in  turniug  them 
occasionally:  the  paper  imbiltes  moisture  during  the  night,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  till  all  moisture  is  thoroughly  dissipated.  In  the 
rains,  which  embrace  about  half  the  seed  season  in  the  Himalayas, 
the  sun  is  not  available,  and  the  packets  are  daily  dried  before  a  gen- 
tle fire,  till  the  same  effect  is  produced;  but  the  result  is  much  more 
uncertain  as  regards  subsequent  germination.     In  packing  up  the 

Imckages  for  transmission  to  Europe,  the  little  packets  are  folded  up 
oosely  in  a  couple  of  envelopes  of  paper;  and  an  invariable  caution 
is  given  along  with  them,  never  to  let  the  packages  get  into  a  box  or 
trunk,  much  less  into  the  ship's  hold;  but  to  suspend  them  loosely 
from  an  airy  corner  of  the  cabin,  free  from  the  risk  of  moisture  and 
•pray. 

"On  a  march,  where  you  move  daily  under  canvass  from  place  to 
place,  the  amount  or  duration  of  shade  required  for  drymg  seeds,  or 
their  fleshy  coverings,  is  not  available,  or  1  should  certainly  never 
torrefy  the  packets  in  the  sun;  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  method  is, 
that  it  speedily  dries  the  seeds  without  killing  them.  The  manage- 
ment on  board  ship  appears  to  me  to  be  every  thing;  loose  wrappers, 
free  exposure  to  the  air  in  shade,  and  exemption  from  boxes,  trunks, 
or  the  hold. 

"The  exposure  to  the  sun,  with  the  augmented  heating  etTect  pro- 
duced by  radiation  on  a  black  blanket,  is  perhaps  interesting  with  re- 
ference to  the  conditions  mentioned  by  you  at  p.  304  of  your  Intro^ 
duelion  to  Botanv,  second  edition:  but  the  effect  is  probably  merely  a 
heating  one,  as  the  opacity  of  the'paper,  and  the  reflecting  quality  of 
the  light  color,  must  prevent  the  luminous  rays  being  transmitted  to 
the  seeds.  I  should  certainl)r  expect  a  different  result  in  the  end, 
with  reference  to  germination,  if  the  seeds  were  directly  exposed. 

"On  one  occasion,  I  received  from  England  a  large  investment  of 
garden  vegetable  seeds  from  a  London  seedsman.  They  were  pack- 
ed in  the  thick  dark  brown  paper  which  is  generally  used  by  grocers 
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and  seedsmen,  and  which,  for  the  facility  of  folding,  is  usually  in  a 
somewhat  damp  state.  The  packa^^es  were  nailed  up  in  a  large 
wooden  box,  with  numerous  folds  of  this  paper,  and  the  lioxtben  her- 
metically sealed  in  a  tin  ca^^e;  it  then  found  its  way  into  the  ship's 
bold.  The  damp  paper,  which,  in  the  temperature  of  England,  say 
at  50°,  would  have  mattered  little,  became  an  important  agent  when 
the  ship  ^ot  into  the  tropics;  at  about  80°  the  damp  became  a  hot  va- 
por, and,  when  the  seeds  reached  me,  I  found  them  all  in  a  semi- 
pulpy  and  mildewed  state,  in  fact  parboiled  by  the  steam  process; 
and,  out  of  a  i^SO  investment,  not  a  seed  germinated. 

**i  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  another  collection, 
made  on  the  hills  to  the  westward,  and  in  Cashmeer,  where  I  now 
am. 

**I  have  found  the  Prdngot  pabulkria  growing  in  the  valley." 

With  reference  to  this  communication,  it  was  stated  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  seeds  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Falconer  were  in  a  fresh 
state  when  they  reached  the  Societv,  and  presented  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  those  which  usually  arrive  from  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  most  important  precaution  to  ob 
serve,  in  conveying  set^ds  safely  through  a  long  voyage,  consists  in 
exposing  them  freely  to  the  air;  because,  if  that  is  attended  to,  the 
damp,  which,  when  m  combination  with  a  high  temperature,  contritn 
utes  so  much  towards  destroying  the  germinating  power  of  seeds,  is 
dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  It  was  added  that,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Vice-Secretary,  no  better  plan  was  known  for  sending  to 
great  distances  most  kinds  of  seeds,  than,  after  being  well  dried,  pack- 
ing them  loosely  in  common  brown  paper,  and  enclosing  them,  with- 
out pressure,  in  small  coarse  canvass  bags,  suspended  from  the  sides 
of  a  cabin,  where  they  could  be  kept  dry.  The  Society  had  tried  va- 
rious other  methods,  such  as  packing  in  sugar,  and  in  charcoal;  en- 
closinsr  in  tin  cases,  in  bottles  sealed  up,  &c.;  and  all  such  plans  in- 
variably proved  unfit  for  the  preservation  of  the  germinating  princi- 
ple of  seeds;  especially  the  two  last,  which  had  long  been  known  to 
be  a  means  of  destroying,  rather  than  preserving,  life,  although  still 
persevered  in. 

It  was  added,  in  illustration  of  these  observations,  that  the  most 
successful  instance  ofintroducing  seeds  of  the  deodar  cedar,  from  In- 
dia, occurred  some  years  since,  when  a  plan,  similar  to  that  now  re- 
commended for  adoption,  was  adhered  to.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
Hon.  T.  Leslie  Melville,  on  his  return  to  England,  brought  with  him 
some  cones  of  the  deodar,  thrown  loosely  into  a  drawer  in  his  cabin; 
these  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  that  gentleman,  and  were  so 
fresh,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  germinated  immediately  upon 
being  sown;  and,  in  fact,  furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  plants 
which  the  Society  has  been  for  some  years  distributing  of  this  moat 
valuable  tree.     {Qard,  Mag,) 

Edgingtfor  a  Flower  Qaraen. — For  an  edging,  box  is  chiefly  re- 
commended. Box ! — not  always  kept  in  order,  and  in  such  a  case  a 
harbor  for  vermin ! — the  most  greedy  and  rapacious  blood«sucker  of 
every  thing  within  its  reach,  the  exhauster  of  the  virtues  of  the  richest 
compost.  Next  come  thrift,  bachelor's  buttons,  primroses,  and  even 
London  pride,  all  tending  to  weeds,  and  all  growing  out  of  line:  to 
avoid  this,  flower  beds  are  often  edged  with  board,  which  soon  falls 
to  decay.  The  best  and  most  permanent  edging  I  have  ever  met 
with  is  slate,  set  lengthways,  three  inches  under,  and  three  inches 
over  the  level  of  the  alley  or  walk,  the  edges  of  the  beds  filled  in  th« 
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interior  to  the  full  height  of  the  slate.  I  know  an  edginf^  of  this  de- 
Bcription  made  sixteen  years  ago,  which  is  still  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion; at  first,  the  outside  of  the  slate  was  painted  green,  Hhich  save  a 
great  neatness  to  the  garden;  soon  after,  an  edging  of  genrianelia 
was  planted  at  the  inside  of  the  slate  and  close  to  it,  which  came  into 
great  heauty,  and  hung  over  the  outside,  forming  an  edging  at  top  of 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  requiring  very  little  attention,  and  decorat« 
ing  the  edges  of  the  beds  with  a  profusion  of  its  large,  rich,  and  grace- 
ful  blue  flowers,  which,  when  lined  by  a  single  row  of  yellow  crocus, 
usher  in  the  spring  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  A  chief  perfection  of 
this  edging  is,  that  it  is  permanent.    (Hort,  Jour.) 
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Hortietdture  in  France. — The  great  annual  Flower  Show  of  the 
French  Society  of  Horticulture  took  place  Inst  September,  but  the 
official  accounts  were  not,  until  lately,  published  in  the  French  jour- 
nals, from  which  we  find  a  translation  in  a  late  number  of  the  Horii' 
cultural  Journal,  which  has  recently  reached  us.  Addresses  of  some 
length  were  delivered,  on  the  occasion,  by  the  President  the  Vicomte 
H^ricart  de  Thury,  and  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  the  Secretary.  These 
addresses  i?ive  much  information  relative  to  the  present  state  of  gar- 
dening in  France.  Believing  some  extracts  from  these  addresses  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  quote  the  following. 

The  President  thus  commenced  his  address: — 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  court  without  the  presence  of  the  fair 
sex  would  be  a  year  without  sprinir,  or  a  spring  without  roses,  ac- 
cording to  the  saying  of  Francis  the  First,  of  gallant  memory,  who 
thus  expressed  himself  when  he  organized  the  establishment  of  the 
Toung  queen,  Claude  of  France,  and  appointed,  as  her  ladies  of 
honor,  the'  youngest  and  handsomest  women  in  the  kingdom.  Such, 
notwithstanding  our  flowers,  would  be  our  meetings,  without  the 
presence  of  such  blooming  faces  as  those  I  see  before  me.  We  have 
met  to  hear  an  account  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  durinir  the 
past  year.  The  secretary  will  lay  before  you  a  riaumi  of  the  whole, 
and  1  will  merely  occupy  your  time  for  a  brief  period,  whiUt  I  speak 
a  few  words  on  the  state  of  the  science  in  the  present  day.  I  call 
horticulture  a  science,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  simple  art  of  the  gar- 
dener, employed  to  cultivate  the  flower-bed  or  the  kitchen-garden;  it 
is  an  inviting  science,  and  immense  in  its  detaiU,  for  it  comprehends 
the  art  of  cultivating  not  less  than  ninedi:4tinct  kinds  of  horticultural 
ground, — 1st,  the  plain  kitchen-garden;  2d,  the  fruit  garden  or  or- 
chard; 8<i,  the  mixed  garden,  embracing  the  other  two;  4th,  the 
flower  garden,  with  its  hot-houses  and  conservatories;  6rh,  the  flow- 
er garden,  united  with  the  fruit  garden;  6th,  the  botanical  garden, 
with  its  nurseries,  and  its  schools  for  usins  plants  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures; 7th,  the  pharmaceutic  garden,  with  the  application  of  plants 
to  medicine;  8th,  the  extended  pleasure  ground,  whether  private  or 
public;  and  9th,  the  landscape  garden,  whether  nataral,  or  romanticy 
or  English,  or  Chinese. 
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*^  It  18  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  each  of  theso 
prverni  gardi*n«.  I  will  confine  myself  to  fixinc,  for  a  moment,  your 
attention  on  fncts  well  known  hut  highly  important,  relative  to,  l^t, 
Kitchen  ^ardenit;  Sd,  Fruit  i^ardenii;  nn<l,  Sd,  Flower  prardens. 

*'0r  these  the  fintt  mentioned  i?*  the  most  Himple,  heing  conaecrated 
to  the  cultivHtion  of  pl»nits  used  for  food.  Yet,  simple  as  it  is,  it  is 
that  which  requires  the  greatest  attention  and  the  most  unremitting 
care.  To  lose  the  least  possible  ^rounrl,  and  to  consecrate  to  each 
plant  the  portion  most  favorable  to  its  growth,  would  ap|>ear  to  be  all 
that  is  required  for  perfect  success — and  when  the  i^round  is  good, 
and  the  position  is  favorable,  nature  demands  hut  little  more.  But 
to  produce  toithout  eesiation  a  eueeeesion  of  planti  from  the  same 
ground — to  obtain  some  before  their  natural  time,  and  others  after — 
to  supply  day  by  day  the  wants  of  a  large  city, — will  be  found  to  re- 
c]uire  extensive  knowledge,  rreat  experience,  and  the  most  untiring 
industry.  For  large  towns  the  profession  of  the  market  gardener  ia 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  on  him  are  thousands  dependant 
for  a  portion  of  their  daily  food.  This  profession  then  calls  loudly 
for  the  protection  of  the  hiichest  powers  m  the  state;  and  I  may  he 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  authoritiee  eeareely  $eem  to  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  profession.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  labors  of 
this  ever  active  class  of  men,  f  need  only  mention  that  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  produce,  one  with  another,  more 
than  three  thourtnnd  francs  (£120)  of  produce  each  year,  and  that 
this  quantity  of  land  gives  the  means  of  existence  to  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  families,  each  containing,  on  an  average,  ^we  per- 
sons. I'his  calculation  will  convince  you  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  this  class  of  the  community.  Still  they  are  too  little  known,  and 
when  the  world  consumes  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden,  .they 
little  think  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  never  ceasing  labor,  and  from 
exertions  which  must  not  relax  by  night  or  by  day.  Yet  for  ages 
have  certain  fairn'lies  in  the  neijrhborhood  of  Paris  devoted  themselves 
to  the  orcupntion  i  have  just  described.  Amongst  them  is  the  name 
of  Boudier,  to  whom  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize.  With  him 
you  will  also  Hnd  associated  the  names  of  Vitmorin,our  grand  master 
in  horticulture,  Jacques  of  Neuilly-du-Roi,  Leblaus,  Bossin,  Loisel, 
ToUard,  Glorian,  Gontier,  Devillers,  Chavart,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  whom 
have  exhibited  the  finest  specimens  of  vegetables.  Nor  must  f  omit 
the  Abbe  Voisin,  the  worthy  superior  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  collection  of  all  tne  vegetables  and  plants  growing  in 
China;  many  of  which,  owing  to  his  exertions,  are  now  naturalized 
in  France. 

**The  fruit  garden  interests  scarcely  a  smnller  number  than  that  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken.  'J  he  consumption  of  fruits  is  enormous 
in  Paris.  1  do  not  mean  forced  or  early  fruits,  but  such  as  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  I  can  state,  that  the  value  of  fruit  consum- 
ed in  Paris  amounts  to  several  millions  of  francs  a  year,  though  I 
cannot  name  the  exact  sum;  yet  not  less  thnn  twenty  thousand  fiimi* 
lies,  or  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  exist  by  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees  intended  to  supply  Paris  alone.  How  great  must  be  the 
number  of  persons  living  by  the  same  cultivation  over  the  rest  of 
France!  The  knowledge  required  for  a  proper  culture  of  the  fruit 
garden  must  lie  extensive  ana  profound.  The  first  step  is,  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  order  not  to  plant  all  trees  indiscriminately, 
but  to  give  to  each  spot  the  tree  which  will  thrive  there  best.  Great 
discoveries  and  improvements  have  taken  place,  within  the  last  feur 
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years,  with  respect  to  fruit  trees.  The  arardens  of  Versailles,  Mon* 
treuil,  Fromont,  Vaux,  Surenes,  Celle,  &lisolles,  Esmery,  &c.  &c., 
are  so  many  schools  where  numerous  pupils  have  been  instructed,  who 
now  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  science  with  the  utmost 
success.  Were  I  to  name  all  those  in  France  who  are  famed  for 
their  zeal  and  knowledge  as  fruit  producers,  my  time  would  extend 
too  far.  I  may,  however,  speak  of  those  known  to  all  Paris,  and 
quote  the  names  of  Lefebvre  of  Montreuil-aux-P^ches,  Jamain,  Sa- 
geret,  Rendu,  Duvillers,  Barbot,  Tollard,  Bossin,  and  Vilmorin,  all 
remarkable  for  their  knowledge  in  horticulture. 

"I  arrive,  at  last,  to  the  flower  gardens, — the  most  admired  of  all— 
the  seat  of  the  graces,  of  pleasure  and  delight.  Flowers,  at  present, 
are  an  absolute  necessity.  The  child  plays  with  them,  the  young 
girl  crowns  her  fair  brow  with  them,  and  age  finds  an  indescribable 
charm  in  cultivating  them.  Run  through  our  flower  markets:  from 
morn  till  evening  see  all  ages  come  to  choose,  according  to  their  state 
of  life,  such  flowers  as  their  means  will  allow  them  to  indulge  in. 
More  than  two  hundred  florists  in  Paris,'  or  its  immediate  neighbor* 
hood,  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  particularly  on  the 
occasion  of  some  great  f^te,  such  as  that  of  the  Virgin,  of  St.  Louis, 
of  St.  John,  or  St.  Peter,  that  the  activity  of  our  gardeners  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  At  the  last  f^te  of  the  Virgin  I  can  state,  positively, 
that  more  than  fifty  thousand  francs*  worth  (£2000)  of  flowers  were 
eold  in  Paris,  *It  is  for  our  subsistence,'  said  an  old  gardener,  Hhat 
the  kind  Virgin  sends  us  the  flowers  we  have  cultivated  to  do  her 
honor.'  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  absolute  luxury  of  flowers,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  our  flower  sellers  have  no  place  assigned  them 
which  can  keep  out  the  weather.  They  are  obliged  to  attend  to  their 
trafiic,  exposed  to  all  the  seasons  as  they  come  round.  Who  does  not 
recollect  the  fite  of  the  Virgin  some  years  back,  which  was  interrupt- 
ed by  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms  of  the  year.^  Down  came  the 
rain,  and  a  scene  of  disaster  disfigured  the  place,  which,  a  few  min- 
utes before,  was  so  richly  ornamented  by  flowers.  The  hopes  of 
many  a  florist  were  destroyed,  and  property  to  a  vast  amount  was 
lost  forever.  Yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  covered  market  is  asked 
for  in  vain,  and  another  unexpected  storm  may  again  destroy  a  bril- 
liant collection  of  flowers." 

The  secretary  then  read  his  report,  which  was  of  great  length,  and 
most  ably  drawn  up.  AAer  rapidly  referring  to  the  various  plants  in 
the  exhibition,  he  proceeded  to  touch  on  those  which  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  since  the  year  before.  He  first  referred  to  the 
mulberry  trees,  which  M .  Perrotet  had,  some  years  back,  brought  from 
China.  They  had  been  very  extensively  cultivated,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  was  hoped  another  variety  was  likely  to  be,  the 
buds  of  which  M.  Hebert  had  brought  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
China,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  the  open  air.  These  had  been  put 
down  at  the  experimental  farm  of  Bergeries,  and  gave  every  pros- 
pect of  complete  success.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  had  commit- 
ted these  precious  objects  to  the  care  of  M.  Camille  Beauvais,  which 
was  a  guarantee  that  care  and  intelligence  would  be  used  in  their 
culture. 

The  same  Minister  had  commissioned  M.  Guillemin  to  proceed  to 
Brazil,  to  study  the  culture  and  preparation  of  tea,  and  to  bring  back 
a  certain  number  of  plants  to  France.  His  mission  had  comjiletely 
succeeded.  He  visited  all  the  farms  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  St.  Paul,  where  tea  was  cultivated,  tie  found  some  very  fina 
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pieces  of  cuhiTation  in  St.  Paul,  where  tea  is  so  extensively  eoltiTSt- 
ed,  as  to  suffice  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  if  the  pricii 
of  labor  was  not  so  exceedingly  elevated,  as  to  make  the  tea  dearer 
than  that  from  China.  M.  Guillemin  not  only  studied  all  proceedings 
with  respect  to  its  culture  and  fabrication,  but  made  himself  also  ac* 
quaintedf  with  the  questions  which  have  an  influence  on  the  return  of 
produce.  He  feels  satisfied  that,  with  free  labor  and  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  of  the  present  day,  tea  may  be  manufactured  in 
France  at  one  third  of  the  price  that  it  costs  in  Brazil.  Unfortunate* 
ly  a  ^reat  number  of  the  plants  which  he  brought  with  him  perished 
on  the  passage.  A  sufficient  number  were  preserved,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  Jardin  des  Plants.  To  the  qualities  which  render 
tea  wholesome  and  digestive,  it  adds  another — that  of  preserving  the 
laboring  classes  from  the  ill  effects  of  certain  employments,  as  was 
observed  by  the  Abb^  Voisin  in  the  rice  plantations  of  China.  M. 
Guillemin  has  also  brought  back  eighty-nine  varieties  of  rare  plants, 
which  are  placed  in  the  king's  garden,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of 
orchidaceous  plautSv  gathered  on  a  Sierra  of  the  Cordillera  moun- 
tains. The  secretary  then  lamented  the  premature  deaths  of  two 
learned  botanists  in  foreign  countries.  One  was  Dr.  Busseuil,  sur- 
geon in  the  French  marine,  who,  after  having  visited  China  in  the  in- 
terests of  science,  was  curried  off  by  a  fever  at  Goree.  The  other 
was  Dr.  Betoro,  of  Piedmont,  who,  after  having  explored  the  Antil- 
les, and  a  great  part  of  South  America,  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his 
way  to  Otaheite,  and  lost.  The  secretary,  also,  had  to  deplore  the 
death  of  the  English  traveller,  Douglas,  who,  in  his  career,  had  en- 
riched horticulture  with  so  many  vegetables.  He  perished  miserably 
in  tho  Sandwich  Islands,  whilst  collecting  the  natural  flowers  of  the 
country.  He  suddenly  fell  into  one  of  the  covered  pits  made  for 
catching  wild  beasts.  He  was  literally  trampled  to  pieces  by  the  an- 
imal which  was  in  the  trap  at  the  time.  The  secretary  then  alluded 
to  the  improved  practices  introduced,  or  more  generally  practised, 
since  their  last  annual  meeting.  Artificial  fecundation  had  become  a 
great  source  of  profit  to  the  florists.  Hybridism  had  diffused  an  ex- 
traordinary variety;  camellias,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  dahlias, 
had  been  exceedingly  extended;  and  with  respect  to  roses,  the  varie- 
ties seemed  endlesss.  The  secretary  then  alluded  to  the  different 
horticultural  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  had  increased 
in  importance  during  the  year.  He  also  spoke  in  complinnentary 
terms  of  the  great  houses,  which  had  gained  a  name  by  their  success 
in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  alluded  to  particular  objects  to  which 
certain  cultivators  had  particularly  devoted  themselves.  Thus  Vi- 
comte  Debonnaire  de  Gif  had  used  glass  coverings  to  increase  the 
size  and  flavor  of  artichokes,  and  Dr.Merathad  employed  coverings  of 
black  canvass  for  the  same  nurpose.  The  Compte  de.La8teyrie  had 
communicated  the  means  ot^ preserving  stone  fruit;  and  M.  Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps  a  mode  of  preserving  any  sort  in  an  ice-house.  M. 
Lefebvre  had  discovered  a  late  peach,which  ripens  in  October  orNo- 
Teml)er.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  early  ripening  of  fruits,  that 
M.  Chalon  had  directed  his  labors.  He  was  able  to  hasten  grapes, 
growing  on  trellises,  by  means  of  semi-circular  tiles  painted  black. 
M.  Jacquim  had  improved,  in  a  high  degree,  on  chicory,  cultivated 
in  gardens;  and  M.  Vilmorin  had  pursued  a  series  of  experiments  on 
carrots,  taken  from  the  wild  state,  and  had  produced  a  marked  im- 
provement. 
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The  secretary  then  alluded  to  the  great  progress  which  dahlias  bad 
made  since  the  year  before,  and  mentioned  that  there  was  some  in- 
tention of  holding  special  shows  for  that  flower.  He  then  launched 
forth  into  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  science  of  horticulture.  He, 
at  considerable  length,  expatiated  on  its  importance,  and  then  sketch* 
ed  its  rise  and  progress  clown  to  the  present  day.  Amongst  other 
matters,  he  alluded  to  the  singular  group  of  oak  trees  in  the  sands  of 
Gondreville,  known  by  the  name  of  The  fourteen  brethren  of  the  des- 
ert of  Tour-de- Chain,  These  were  originally  fourteen,  but  are  now 
reduced  to  eleven.  Thirteen  of'them,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
took  their  root  around,  and  one  in  the  centre,  of  an  old  stock,  aged  at 
least  one  thousand  years,  growing  on  a  tomb.  The  old  tree  was 
contemporary  with  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  'or  perhaps  with  Charle- 
magne. It  witnessed,  successively,  the  disturbances  of  the  Truands 
— the  amours  of  Francis  the  First  with  the  Duchess  d'Etampes — the 
meeting  of  the  army  of  this  prince  with  that  of  Charles  V.,  separated 
soon  after  by  the  peace  of  Crepy  (1544) — more  than  once  struck  with 
lightning — it  had  also  to  endure  the  anger  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
associated  it  in  his  vengeance  with  the  revolters  who  met  under  its 
peaceful  shade.  Louis  Xlil.  caused  it  to  be  cut  down,  and  yet  it 
witnessed,  in  1652,  the  meeting  of  those  parties  which  divided  the 
Court  under  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  army  by 
Turenne.  The  present  group,  which  is  now  so  much  admired,  was 
the  favorite  huntmff  rendezvous  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father  of 
the  present  king.  The  secretary  concluded  by  speaking  favorably  of 
some  of  the  periodical  works  of  horticulture,  published  in  France, 
and  by  wishing  every  prosperity  to  the  science.     {Hort,  Jour.) 
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Eehinocdettu  Eyrihii. — On  Saturday,  April  35th,  I  noticed  this 
beautiful  plant  in  flower  at  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Francis  Putnam. 
Several  of  the  plants  have  flowered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  during  the  few  previous  seasons  past;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  flowered  in  this  vicinity. 

The  following  is  the  memoranda  of  the  progress  of  this  plant  froni 
the  time  the  buds  became  visible.  About  the  first  of  M arcn  there  ap- 
peared nearly  on  the  top  of  the  stem  three  woolly  protuberancesy 
which  were  considered  to  be  buds;  at  first  they  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress, but,  during  the  few  days  previous  to  flowering,  their  growth 
was  very  rapid.  The  flowers  began  to  unfold  on  Friday  afternoon, 
(April  34th,)  about  5  o'clock,  and  was  fully  expanded  at  nine  in  the 
evening.  It  continued  so  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day« 
when  they  gradually  closed.  There  are  two  or  three  more  woolly 
protuberances  on  the  same  plants,  which  are  probably  flower  buds. 

The  flower  measured  about  nine  inches  from  the  base  of  the  tube 
to  the  tip  of  the  petals.  The  tube  is  funnel  shaped,  of  a  greyish  green 
color,  covered  at  short  distances  with  tufts  of  blackish  hairs.  The 
petals  are  very  numerous,  about  forty  in  number,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, and  of  the  meet  spotless  and  delicate  white.  The  stamens  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  anthers  of  a  pale  straw  color,    it  ezhalei  one 
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of  the  most  rich  and  delicious  odors  ia  the  vegetable  world,  partaking 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  flowery  which  many  think  it  even  sur- 
passes.— F.,  Salemy  ^prily  1840. 

Chreat  Product  from  one  qtutrter  of  0n  acre  of  ground, — Sir,  from 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  I  grew,  (the  summer  of  1839,) 
18,350  Plants  of  green^and  brown     177  summer  Squashe8,3  yarieties. 


Kale,  Cauliflower,  Brocoli,  ear- 
ly York,  Savoy,  Drumhead, 
Thousand— headed,  and  red 
Cabbage. 

4  varieties  Tomatoes. 

10,000  rose  and  white  solid  Cel- 
ery plants, 

400  purple  and  white  Egg  planti, 

1,000  heads  Lettuce,  four  varie- 
ties. 

600  do.  Endive,  ten  varieties. 

5  sowings  of  Cress. 

5busheU  Spinach,  three  varie- 
ties. 

1000  Radishes. 

1  bushel  Rale  Sprouts. 

161  bushels  green  Peas,  three 
varieties. 

8  bushels  broad  Windsor  Beans, 
in  pod. 

3  do.  String  Beans. 

15}  bushels  Lima  Beans. 
4^  bushels  Potatoes,  six  varie- 
ties. 
8  do.  sweet  Potatoe. 
ftj  do.   Beets. 
il  do  Carrots. 

4  do.  Parsnip. 
i  do.  Skirret. 

i  do.  Scorzonera. 
131  do.  Turnips,  three  varietieo. 
1  do.  Ruta  Baga  Turnip. 
3Si  bushels  of  ripe  Tomatoea. 
7  bushels  green  Tomatoes. 


80  winter  Squashes,  5  varieties. 

6  Citron  Melons. 

26  Water  Melons. 

73  Musk  Melons. 

325  Cucumbers  for^pickle,  from 

one  vine, 
50  large  Cucumbers. 
100  wild  Gherkins. 
2  quarts  Nasturtium, 
i  bushel  Peaches. 
150  Okra  Pods. 
416  heads  Cabbage  Kale. 
55  heads  Cauliflower  and  Bro- 

coli. 
455  purple  Eggs. 
6  white  do. 
1  quart  scarlet  and  white  runner 

Beans. 
10  hills  Globe  and  Cardooa  Arti- 
choke. 
50  mock  orange  Pears. 
13  quarts  seed  Peas. 
21  quarts  Lima  Beans  for  seed. 
32  ounces  Egg  Plant  seed. 
7^  lbs  Tomato  seed. 
4  ounces  Celery  seed. 
16  ounces   sundry  seeds — Sage, 
Savoy,       sweet      Marjoram, 
Thyme,  Parsley,  Bene  Plant, 
&c.  8lc. 
18  varieties  of  Dahlias. 
70  do.  of  Flowers 
2000  heads  Celery— about  1500 
of  them  fine  large  heads. 


650  ears  Corn,  five  varieties. 

I  had  a  man  to  work  only  one  week — I  did  all  the  rest  myself.  I 
was  in  my  garden  at  dav-light,  worked  till  eight,  nine  or  ten,  then 
dressed  and  walked  to  Wall  Street,  about  two  miles,  then  home  at 
two  to  four,  and  worked  till  eight  in  the  evening,  then  into  a  warm 
bath,  and  read  my  evening  papers  in  bed. 

This  was  mv  second  year  of  gardening  for  more  than  twenty  years  t 
Should  any  of  your  horticultural  friends  doubt  my  statement,  1  will 
explain  to  them  how  I  obtained  such  a  quantity  from  so  small  apiece 
of  ground. — Yours,  very  respectfully,  L,  Vaughanf  fVitUamsburgh, 
N,  y.,  May,  1840. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  our  correspondent  the  method  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reap  such  an  abundant  crop  from  so  small 
a  space  of  ground.  Many  persons  imagine  that  half  an  acre 
will  not  produce  sufficient  to  pay  for  manuring  and  cultivating  the 
land.    We  hope,  however,  that  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
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will  convince  those  who  entertain  such  an  opinicn,  that  they  are 
mistaken. — Ed.] 

R\bei  ianguineum^  the  crimson  flowering?  currant,  and  JViaU^ris, 
CmuequdntLf  the  Chinese  Wistaria,  are  decidedly  the  two  finest  hardy 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  The  former  stood 
the  past  winter  well  (though  the  thermometer  indicated  six  below 
zero  of  Fahrenheit,)  and  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
The  Chinese  Wistaria  seems  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  truly  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  climbiug  plants.  A  specimen  trained  on  the  front  of  the 
foreman's  house  here,  covering  about  one  hundred  sc|uare  feet,  is 
oow  loaded  with  pendulous  clusters  of  its  delicate  purplish  lilac  blos- 
soms, some  of  them  a  foot  in  length.  From  the  facility  with  which 
we  propagate  this  climber  now,  and  its  great  beauty,  we  hope 
soon  to  see  it  training  round  the  porch  and  over  the  trellis  of  every 
cottage. — ^.  J.  Downing^  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  New- 
burgh,  N.  F.,  nth  May,  1840. 

BuisVs  "  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,^' — It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  meet  with  a  work  on  horticulture  like  the  present. 
While  it  contains  ample  directions  for  conducting  the  operations  of 
the  flower  garden  and  green-house  shrubbery  throughout  the  whole 
year,  it  at  the  same  time  furnishes  descriptive  lists  of  the  finest  s)>e* 
cies  and  varieties  of  plants  calculated  to  ornament  the  flower  garden 
in  all  its  departments, — lists  down  to  the  present  time,  and  comprising, 
as  for  example,  in  the  selection  of  roses,  only  the  very  finest  and 
most  superb  sorts,  and  rejecting  every  thing  inferior,  though  often 
heretofore  praised  and  sold  under  high  sounding  names.  Mr.  Buist, 
(unlike  some  of  our  gardening  authors,)  has  ^iven  directions  suited 
to  our  American  climate,  not  borrowed  from  European  works.  In 
ihort,  he  has  told  us  what  he  has  seen  and.practisea,  not  what  is  the 
current  theory.  In  his  description  of  plants  he  has  the  indepen- 
dence (unfortunately  rare  among  nurserymen,)  to  say  at  once  what  is 
second  rate,  or  unworthy  of  cultivation,  or  to  expose  an  old  plant  sell- 
ing under  some  new  title.  This  volume  (we  refer  to  the  last  edition, 
18S9,)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  original  one  on  American  horti- 
culture that  has  yet  been  published,  and  we  are  therefore  gratified  to 
■ee  it  obtaining  so  extensive  a  circulation. — A,  J.  Botoning, 

Production  of  Silk  in  Georgia, — The  mulberry  business  is  quite 
Btill  now  ;  several  gentlemen,  however,  are  going  ahead  with  the  silk 
business,  extending  their  plantations  of  trees  and  building  cocooneries, 
intending  to  feed  this  season  a  million  of  worms,  or  more.  I  design, 
myself,  to  feed  some,  but  probably  not  over  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  leaves  are  out  now,  the  second  time  after  having  once  been  cut 
off  by  the  frost,  as  large  as  a  dollar.  The  season  has  been  alto- 
gether an  extraordinary  one.  I  have  kept  a  calendar  of  Flora,  and, 
if  yon  think  it  worth  the  notice,  will  send  a  synopsis  of  it  for  your 
Magazine.— JM.  A.  fV.,  Athens,  Ga,,  A^rif,  1840.  [We  shall  be 
yery  glad  to  receive  our  correspondent's  favors. — Ed,] 

Precocity  of  vegetation — March  5(h,  P6a  4nnua  in  blossom  on  a 
sunny  bank;  March  9ih,  C6rylus  americknu.  Cooler  weather  suc- 
ceeding, the  present  state  of  the  season  is  not  very  advanced.  Six- 
teen species  of  shrubs  and  of  flowers  have  occurred  in  my  notice, 
in  flower  at  this  date,  (April  22d,)  in  the  vicinity  o{— Chelmsford, 

Keeping  detached  beds  of  male  and  female  Strawberry  Plants, — 
I  am  endeavoring  to  keep  detached  lots  of  male  and  female  plants  of 
strawberries,  so  as  to  fill  orders  with  a  suitable  number  of  each,  as 
the  males  produce  no  fruit,  and  consequently  grow  much  stronger 
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than  the  females,  and  overrun  the  beds,  rendering  them  unproduc- 
tive: this  I  think  may  be  prevented  by  planting  one  male  only,  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  females,  and  by  having  the  former  labelled,  the 
runners  could  be  kept  shortened,  therebv  giving  the  female  plants  the 
ascendancy  in  growth. —  Your»,  JR.  Sinclair,  Sen.  Claremont  Nursery ^ 
near  Baltimore,  May,  1840.  i 

Mr.  Sinclair's  plan  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  we  would  re- 
commend other  nurserymen  to  adopt  it.  We  know  that  the  Down- 
ton  and  some  other  varieties  are  often  thrown  away  from  the  barren- 
ness of  the  vines,  the  male  plants  overruning  the  beds,  and,  by  their 
excess  of  vigor,  rooting  out  all  the  female  plants,  and  many  cultiva- 
tors know  not  to  what  cause  to  attribute  their  unproductiveness. 
But  by  purchasing  the  two  sexes  separate,  and  plantmg  in  the  pro- 
portions and  following  the  directions  above  named,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  their  producini;  an  abundant  crop. — Ed, 

Premium  for  the  destruction  of  the  rose  slus^, — At  a  late  stated 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted, 
that  a-premiutn  of  twenty  dollars  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  shall 
discover  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  destroying  the  slug 
which  infests  rose  bushes,  destroying  the  entire  foliage  of  the  plants. 
The  Society  were  prompted  to  this  step  by  the  lilierality  of  T.  Lee, 
E^q.,  a  gentleman  who  has  done  much  to  advance  floriculture,  who 
contributed  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  above  premium.  We  hofie 
that  experiments  will  be  made,  and,  if  possible^  some  effectual  meth- 
od discovered,  by  which  these  pestiferous  insects  can  be  prevented 
from  completely  destroying  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
mental shrubs  of  the  garden;  unless  they  con  be  got  rid  of,  it  will  be 
almost  useless  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  fine  collections  of  roses. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  others  to  the  subject,  and 
hope  they  will  be  induced  to  institute  experiments,  some  one  of 
which  may  prove  effectual.— -firf. 

Gardening  in  Louisville,  Ky, — I  commenced  a  garden  in  this  city, 
for  the  sale  of  plants,  flowers,  &c.,  four  years  since.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  taste  here  for  ornamental  gardening,  though  there 
has,  at  yet,  but  little  been  done.  I  have  a  great  variety  of  plants  in 
my  collection,  embracing  many  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  botn  hardy 
and  exotic.  There  are  four  or  five  green-houses  in  this  city,  in  a 
small  way,  but  they  are  improving.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  indigenous  trees  in  this  State;  among  others,  the  Magnc^lui 
trip^taln,  macrophylla,  acuminata  and  cord^ta;  and  the  Gymn6cla- 
dus  canadensis. — E.  Wilson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jipril,  1840. 

Double  variety  of  the  Rdsa  rubifblia, — There  is  a  fine  double  varie- 
ty of  the  /J6sa  rubif61ia,  a  native  of  this  State.  It  is  called  the  Ken- 
tucky multiflora  here:  it  fully  equals  the  celebrated  Greville  rose  in 
appearance,  and  the  plant  is  superior,  both  as  respects  its  vigor  and 
hardiness. — Id, 

IpomSpsis  ilegans, — One  of  the  finest  biennial  plants  which  we 
possess  IS  the  Ipom6psis  ^legaos.  We  have  it  in  cultivation  in  abun- 
dance.— Id, 

Premiums  offered  by  the  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society,  for 
1840. — In  our  last  volume,  (V.,  p.  467,)  we  published  the  list  of  pre- 
miums offered  by  this  new  society,  for  the  year  1840.  We  would 
again  remind  our  friends,  especially  those  who  reside  in  Middle- 
sex county,  of  the  exhibitions  which  are  to  take  place,  and  the  liberal 
Eremiums  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  are  successful  competitors, 
^id  our  limits  allow,  we  would  republish  the  list,  in  order  that  it 
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might  be  tbe  means  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject;  but  we  have 
DO  space  to  do  so.  Among  the  flowers,  roses  receive  liberal  en- 
couragement, there  being  two  prizes,  one  of  four  dollars,  and  one  of 
three  dollars.  The  show  for  them  and  pinks  will  probably  take 
place  al>out  the  27th  of  this  month. — Ed. 

Mr.  Walker'i  Tulip  Shtno.-'The  annual  exhibition  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er's superb  collection  of  tulips  took  place  at  the  Public  Garden,  in 
Boston,  on  May  the  17th,  and  was  to  be  continued  until  the  SOth  of  the 
month.  The  weather,  durinff  the  first  week,  was  cold,  with  raw 
easterly  winds  and  rain,  which  prevented  a  full  attendance  of  vis- 
itors. The  second  week  was  delightful,  and  the  exhibition  was 
crowded  up  to  the  time  we  last  saw  it. 

The  show,  this  season,  was  much  more  splendid  than  the  last: 
many  new  and  very  fine  sorts  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  and 
the  whole  number  of  bulbs  planted  out  this  year  exceeds  three  thou- 
sand.   The  bed  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  wide. 

We  made  some  mention  of  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Walker 
had  made  with  the  proprietors,  for  the  planting  out  of  the  bulbs  in  the 
fall,  (Vol.  V.  p.  447.)  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Walker  that, 
so  fur,  the  experiment  may  be  considered  successful,  and  that  the 
patronage  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  planting  of  the  bulbs  in  the 
same  situation  the  coming  fall. 

The  bulbs  looked  exceedingly  well  grown,  and  the  colors  veiy  even : 
some  of  the  Bybloemens  were  extremely  fine.  The  best  kinds  are 
still  those  which  we  have  before  noticed,  (V.  p.  318.) 

We  cannot  help  repeating  our  conviction,  that  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Walker's  tulip  show,  where  it  can  be  so  readily  seen  by  stran- 
gers, will  tend  more  to  create  a  taste  for  the  tulip  than  any  other 
means  which  could  be  devised.  A  gorgeous  array  of  such  brilliant 
colors  as  greeted  the  eye,  could  not  fail  to  create  a  sensation,  in  the 
beholder,  which  few  other  plants  are  capable  of  producing.  Almost 
every  one  possesses  a  latent  love  for  plants;  but  some  such  uncom- 
mon display  is  of\en  needed,  to  rouse  it  into  action.  We  well 
remember  when  the  inspection  of  a  small  tulip  bed  revived  anew  the 
feelings  with  which  we  culled  the  modest  snow-drop,  that  harbinger 
of  spring,  in  our  youth,  and  our  first  object  was  to  possess  a  bed  as 
brilliant  as  that  which  so  riveted  our  attention.  Lover  as  we  are  of 
the  tulip,  we  could  wish  that  there  were  many  more  amateur  collec- 
tions of^this  gorgeous  flower  to  be  found  in  our  vicinity. 

Mr.  Walker's  display  of  pansies,  at  his  garden  in  Roxbury,  has 
been  equally  as  extensive  and  beautiful  as  his  exhibition  of  tulips  in 
the  city.  He  has  shown,  the  present  season,  some  of  the  very  finest 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen-  He  carried  ofl'the  prize  at  the  late  show 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  and  one  of  his 
seedling  flowers  possesses  surpassing  qualities.  We  trust  he  will  name 
them,  and  increase  them  so  as  to  supply  amateurs,  who  are  desirous 
of  possessing  a  few  superior  kinds,  with  plants.  Mr.  Walker's  whole 
collection  comprises  some  three  thousand  plants. — Ed. 

Echinocdctu8  Eynhii  is  now  flowering  in  our  collection.  The 
plant  has  now  upon  it  ten  fine  buds,  which  will  expand  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fortnight. — Ed. 

The  Geraniums  at  the  Conservatory  are  now  in  full  bloom :  several 
of  Mr.  Donald's  seedlings  are  very  beautiful;  we  intend,  in  a  future 
number,  to  describe  all  the  best. — Ed. 

Wisthrla,  Consequi^ntLf  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  is  now  throwing  out  a  sec- 
ond crop  of  its  beautiful  pale  blush  lilac,  odoriferous  blossoms*    At  the 
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nursery  of  W.  Kenrick,  Newton,  a  large  plant  is  in  full  flower, in  the 
open  air,  where  it  has  stood  out  four  or  five  years. — Ed, 


Art.  IV.    JRetrospective  Criiieism, 

Errata, — In  our  last,  at  p.  186,  six  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  "Ice- 
land Moss,"  read  "Dwarf  stone  crop," — an  error  which  escaped 
our  attention,  until  too  late  for  correction. 

The  large  Camellia,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  NotMette, 
Charlestony  S,  C— Sir,— In  the  April  No.  1839,  of  your  very  useful 
and  instructive  Magazine,  I  find  a  camellia  of  gigantic  size  described. 
You  seem  to  think  this  may  be  the  plant  alluded  to  by  me  in  Vol.  7 
of  Loudon* 8  Gardener* 8  Magazine,  then  the  property  of  my  friend, 
the  late  M.  Noiselte.  Whether  you  are  correct  in  your  inference  or 
not,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  not  having  learned  who  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  grounds  of  that  G[entlenian  after  his  decease;  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  M.  Noisette's  camellia  was  killed  by  the  unu- 
sually severe  frost  which  visited  that  country  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1835.  I  know,  from  authentic  information,  that  a  great  number 
of  M.  Noisette's  most  valuable  plants  suffered  at  that  period;  and,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  the  splendid  specimen  of  the  camellia  was 
among  the  number  of  losses,  a  circumstance  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
The  result  of  those  losses  was  fatal  to  poor  Noisette;  he  allowed  the 
loss  of  his  magnificent  specimens  to  prey  so  much  on  his  mind,  that  it 
ultimately  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  by  his  own  rashness,  when 
in  a  state  of  delirium.  M.  Nuisette  was  a  good  practical  botanist, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  botanical  treasures  of  the  south,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  other  climes,  he  and  his  brother,  the  celebrated 
nurseryman  at  Paris,  having  been  specially  employed  bv  Bonaparte 
to  accompany  his  army  in  the  Egyptian  and  other  ex|>editions,  to  ex- 
amine and  collect  the  various  plants  which  came  under  their  notice — 
a  convincing  proof  that  he,  Bonaparte,  did  not  allow  the  conflicts  and 
turmoils  of  war  to  absorb  his  attention  in  toto. 

In  your  editorial  remarks,  respecting  the  camellia  in  Col.  Lucas's 
garden,  you  say,  "If  the  double  and  fine  varieties  of  the  camellia 
should  prove  as  hardy  as  the  single,  and  can  be  as  successfully  culti- 
vated, they  must  add  greatly  to  the  splendor  of  the  flower  garden-" 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  am  able  to  inform  you,  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  double  varieties  growing  in  the  southern  states,  with  a  de- 
gree of  vigor,  and  showing  a  profusion  of  blossom  which  rendered 
them  a  perfect  picture.  In  the  gardens  of  the  late  Lewis  Le  Conte, 
Esq.,  near  Riceboro',  Ga.,  I  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  the  double 
white,  double  striped,  8lc.  &c.,  which  had  been  grown  from  small 
plants  in  the  open  air,  the  former  about  eight  feet  high,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  circumference;  these  plants  presented  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  symmetry,  and  were,  I  well  recollect,  one  mass  of  blossom  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1835.  During  the  severe  frost  above  alluded  to, 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  this  gentleman's  place;  the  mercury  stood  at  6** 
above  zero  at  sun-rise,  but  on  the  evening  previous  some  blankets 
had  been  thrown  over  the  principal  part  of  the  camellias,  and  only  a 
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few  leayes  stifTered,  and  that  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  It  would,  I 
imagine,  be  highly  gratifj^ing  to  several  of  your  readers  to  learn  the 
size  of  those  plants  at  this  period,  for  in  the  rapid  vegetation  of  the 
south  ^ve  years  makes  a  vast  difference  in  a  flourishing  tree.  Prob- 
ably your  correspondent,  Augustus  S.  Oemler,  Esq.,  Savannah,  would 
oblige  your  readers  with  the  desired  information.  I  know  Mr.  Oem- 
ler to  be  a  gentleman  ever  alive  to  erery  subject  connected  with  bot- 
any or  floriculture,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  his  name  is  not  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

While  on  subjects  connected  with  the  south,  I  may  mention  the 
paucity  of  well  cultivated  gardens  is  a  circumstance  truly  lamenta- 
ole.  With  a  climate  so  peculiarly  favorable  for  many  eenera  and 
species,  what  a  display  might  be  effected  by  a  judicious  selection  and 
proper  culture.  I  will  instance  the  natural  order  tAmaryllidkceBSf — a 
group  of  plants  so  lovely,  that  even  angels  might  admire.  This  splen- 
did family  presents  to  the  view  a  singular  uniformity  of  foliage,  while 
their  corollas  vary  into  almost  every  susceptible  tint  of  shade,  and 
their  fragrance  will  vie  with  the  most  odoriferous  of  our  garden  fa- 
vorites. The  garden  of  my  valued  friend,  the  late  Lewis  Le  Conte, 
Esq.,  presented  a  convincing  proof  how  peculiarly  thejr  were  adapt- 
ed for  southern  gardens.  The  bulbs  attain  an  astonishing  size,  with 
a  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  size  and  number  of  their  blossoms. 
I  have  seen  from  six  to  ten  offsets,  taken  from  an  AmaryllM  John- 
sdnu,  each  oflset  measuring  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  circum- 
ference. In  1833,  while  in  London,  I  purchased  every  desirable  spe- 
cies and  varietv  of  the  AmarylIt5,FancriLtium,Crinum,  &«.  &c.  for  the 
late  Thomas  Young,  Esq.,  Savannah,  who  breathed  his  last  as  the 
magnificent  collection  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  desti- 
nation. In  this  gentleman,  botany  and  floriculture  lost  a  fervent 
Eatron,  who  used  every  effort  to  promote  the  interests  of  gardening, 
oth  by  precept  and  example.  Had  he  lived  until  now,  what  a  splen- 
did display  those  bulbs  would  have  made:  but  after  his  lamented 
death,  bis  gardens,  with  their  unrivalled  riches,  were  allowed  to  run 
into  luxuriant  wildness. 

At  some  future  time,  should  you  desire  it,  I  may  resume  this  sub- 
ject, with  some  remarks  on  southern  plants,  which  really  merit  the 
attention  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora. — <Str,  I  am,  very  respectfully , 
Yourif  <S*e.»  JUexander  Gordon,  Brookline,  May  4, 1840. 


Art.  V,    Moisaehuietta  Horticultural  Society, 

Sattarday,  April  96, 1840. — A  stated  meeting  was  held  this  day. 
T.  Lee,  Esq.,  proposed  to  the  Society  the  importance  of  awarding 
a  small  premium  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  cultivators  to  discover 
aome  eflectual  method  of^ destroying  the  rose  slug,  which  infests  the 
rose  bush.  He  accompanied  his  proposal  with  an  offer  to  contribute 
ten  dollars  for  that  object.  The  Society,  viewing  the  matter  as  one 
of  much  consequence,  voted  to  add  an  equal  amount,  making  the 
whole  premium  twenty  dollars, — a  liberal  amount,  and  which,  we 
trust,  will  excite  cultivators  to  detect  some  safe  remedy,  by  which 
the  planu  may  be  guarded  from  the  voracious  ravages  of  the  slug. 

VOL.  ▼i.—no.  Ti.  30 
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The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported  that  they  had  prepared  a 
list  of  premiums  for  1840,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Asparagus — For  the  earliest  and  best  four  bunches    .        .  $S  00 

Beans — For  Large  Lima,  best  two  quarts,  shelled       .        .     3  00 

For  Early  Dwarf,  best  two  quarts,  shelled        .  .     3  00 

Brocoli — For  the  best  four  heads S  00 

Beets — For  the  best  twelve  roots 2  00 

CABBAOES^For  the  best  six  heads 2  00 

Carrots — For  the  best  twelve  roots 2  00 

Cauliflowers — For  the  best  four  heads     .        .        .        .     8  00 
Celery — For  the  best  six  roots  in  the  season       .        .        .     2  00 

Cork — For  boiling,  earliest  and  best 2  00 

Cucumbers — For  the  best  three  pair  before  the  first  Satur- 
day in  June 4  00 

Lettuce — For  the  finest  six  heads  in  season        .  .     2  00 

Peas — For  the  best  specimen,  of  half  a  bushel,  before  the 

second  Saturday  in  July 4  00 

Potatoes — For  the  earliest  and  best  peck    .        .        .        •     2  00 

Rhubarb — For  the  best  dozen  spears S  00 

SQUASHES — For  summer,  the  earliest  and  best  dozen  .        .     2  00 

For  winter,  best  for  the  season S  00 

Tomatoes — For  the  best  and  earliest  dozen         .        .        .     2  00 

Ego  Plants — For  the  best  specimen 2  00 

Brussels  Sprouts — For  the  best  specimen         .        .        •     2  00 
At  a  meeting  previous  to  the  present,  the  Society  voted  to  give  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  committees  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  for  premiums  for  the  year  1840,  to  he  divided  among  the  re- 
spective committees  as  follows:   Flower  Committee,  4^125, — Fruit 
Committee,  $125, — Vegetable  Committee,  $50:  the  amount  for  the 
Flower  Committee  should  have  been  at  least  $200.    The  Committee, 
we  hope,  through  its  chairman,  will,  at  some  future  meeting,  ask  for 
an  additional  amount,  equal  to  that  sum. 
May  2d, — Exhibited.    A  variety  of  cut  flowers  from  T.  Lee,  Esa. 
•May  9th, — Exhibited,    A  fine  collection  of  hyacinths  from  Joseph 
Breck  &.  Co.;  cut  flowers  from  T.  Lee,  Esq. 

May  l^th. — Exhibited,  A  fine  collection  of  hyacinths,  comprising 
several  varieties,  from  Joseph  Breck  &.  Co. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  held  an  adjourned  meeting  this  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  list  of  premiums  for  the  year  1840; 
The  business  of  the  Committee  not  being  completed,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  one  week,  (May  23(1,)  at  which  time  the  first  show  for 
the  season  will  take  place,  and  the  prizes  awarded  for  geraniums, 
pansies  and  tulips. 

May  23£^. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  FromT.  Lee,  Esq.,  elegant  speci- 
mens of  the  white  Noisette  Bourbon  rose,with  upwarrls  of  twenty  flow- 
ers expanded;  CI6rkfa  pulch^lla,  and  pulch^lla  &lba,  GBnoth^ra  Lind- 
leydfui,  Leptosiphon  densifl6rus,  .Afalope  tri6da  var.  grandifldra,  and 

?[randifldra  &lba,Eut^a  viscida(benutiful,)Phl6x  Drumm6ndn,Kaul- 
Kissta  amelloides,  Scabidsa  grandifldra,  and  Chrys&nthemum  tricolor; 
all  grown  in  pots  in  the  green-house;  also,  Russ^Jtajlincea,  Rh^xui 
virginica  (a  fine  specimen,)  a  white  dahlia,  a  handsome  yellow  species 
of  broom,  very  fragrant,  the  yellow  Noisette  rose,  and  Camp&nula 
rapunculoides.  From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets  and  a  superb  specimea 
of  the  Wistkria  Consequkna,  cut  from  a  j)lant  which  has  stooid  out  ia 
the  open  air  several  winters.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  Jo- 
seph Breck  &  Co.  superb  specimens  of  X>odecktheon  Mekdia  and  in- 
tegrif^lia,  Phl6x  ripens  ana  divarickta.  Lychnis  Flosci]iculi,  peonies, 
Aandnculus  sp.  pUno,  and  some  very  handsome  pansies. 
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From  S. 'Walker,  twelve  fine  tulips,  a  splendid  collection  of  pan- 
sies  and  bouquets.  From  S.  Johnson,  handsome  tulips.  From  W. 
Miller,  geraniums,  fine  pansies  and  bouquets.  From  J.  Donald, 
several  fine  geraniums  in  pots,  and,  among  them,  seedlings  of  great 
beauty.  From  A.  Bowdttch,  a  beautiful  collection  of  geraniums  in 
pots.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  plant  of  Lonicera  cauc&sicum,  tak- 
en up  from  the  ground,  and  laden  with  its  fine  white  blossoms:  it  is 
deciaedly  one  or  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  that  can  be  planted. 

Native  Plants: — From  a  lady,  viz:  Arethi]isa  bulbdsa,  ^en^cio  ati- 
reus  and  obovktus,  Krigia  virginica,  GnaphiLltum  plantaginium,  Hy- 
p6xis  er^cta,  Convalliria  racemdsa,  Geranium  maculiLtum,  Houstdn- 
%a  ccerillea,  Andr6meda  calyculkta,  .^'rbutus  U^va  6rsi,  BirberU  vul- 
garis, Sil^ne  pennsylvinica,  Frvknus  obovkta  and  boreklis,  AquiUgia 
canadensis,  Thalictrum  di6icum,  •6tnem6Qe  thalictroides  and  nemo- 
r6sa,  Fiola  pedkta. 

Fruit:— rFrom  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  superior  specimens  of  black 
Hamburgh,  white  Muscat,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Golden  Chasselas, 
Chasselas  de  Low  and  Sweetwater,  ripened  in  the  stove. 

Vegetables: — Cucuml)ers,  from  J.  L,,L.  F.  Warren. 
^  The  judges  for  awarding  premiums  for  tulips,  geraniums  and  pan- 
sies, exhibited  at  this  meeting,  made  their  repol-t  as  follows: — 

Tulips. — For  the  best  twelve  blooms,  S.  Walker. 
For  the  second  best  twelve  blooms,  S-  R.  Johnson. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  be»t  twelve  blooms: — 

Bybloemens:  Sherwood's  dark  rose,  Violet  pucelle,  Matilda,  Cice- 
ro, nose  Maria,  Adelaide,  Princess  Charlotte  Cenotaph,  Duchess  of 
Kent.     Bizarres:  PlatofT,  Sir  £.  Neagle,  Comet. 

Messrs.  D.  Haggerston  and  W.  Meller,  judges. 

GsRAKiUMS. — For  ihe  best  six  plants  in  bloom,  in  pots,  A.  Bowditch. 
For  the  next  best  six  plants,  in  bloom  in  pots,  W.  Meller. 
Messrs.  D.  Haggerston  aud  J.  Breck,  judges. 

Paksies. — For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  to  S.  Walker. 
For  the  best  six  flowers,  to  W.  Meller. 
For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker. 
Messrs.  S.  R.  Johnson  and  D.  Haggerston,  judges. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers,  who  adjourned  to  this  day,  completed 
their  report  on  premiums  for  the  present  year.  C.  M.  Hovey  was 
appointed  Secretary  for  the  Committee  to  report  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted.  The  report,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  and  read  by  him  at  a  previous  meeting,  was  then  taken  up  and 
acted  upon;  and  the  Committee  unanimously  voted  that  the  exhibi- 
tions for  premiums,  the  present  season,  should  be  established  in  the 
following  manner. 

There  shall  be  an  exhibition  for  premiums  in  each  month,  durinff 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  the  diflerent  plants  and 
flowers  exhibited,  at  the  several  meetings  as  follows : — 

First  Show,  Saturday,  May  ^d. 
The  exhibition  of  geraniums,  pansies,  and  tulips  takes  place  this 
day,  and  prizes  to  be  awarded  as  follows: — 
HvAciKTRs. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers      .        .        .  $5  00 
Tulips. — For  the  l)est  twelve  dissimilar  blooms  .        .        •   10  00 
For  the  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms        .        .     5  00 
Paksies. — For  the  best  twelve  diflerent  varieties,  a  prem- 
ium of 5  00 

For  the  best  six  diflerent  varieties         .        .        .        .     3  00 
For  the  best  seedling d  00 
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GzEAirivMS. — For  the  best  six  plants  in  pots,  in  flower        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best  six  plants,  in  pots,  in  flower   •        •  8  00 

For  the  best  seedling  in  flower 8  00 

Second  ShoWy  Saturday,  June .• 

The  exhibition  for  premiums,  at  this  meeting,  comprises  roieti 
pinks,  and  pieonies,  as  follows: — 

Roses. — For  the  best  fifty  cut  flowers        .        .        .        .  8  00 

For  the  second  best  fifty  flowers          .        •        .        .  5  00 

("or  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other  tender  kinds  5  00 

PiKKs. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers       .        •        •        •  6  00 

For  the  best  six  dissimilar  flowers          •                •        •  8  00 

For  the  best  seedling      .        .        •        •        •        •        •  S  00 

Pjsonies,  (herbaceous.) — For  the  liest  display  of  flowers    •  6  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers        •        .        .  8  00 

For  the  best  seedling S  00 

Third  Show,  Saturday,  July  — . 
This  exhibition  is  for  carnations  alone. 

CiRKATioirs. — For  the  best  display 5  00 

For  the  second  best  display            8  00 

Fourth  Show,  Saturday,  Augwt . 

This  exhibition  is  for  German  asters,  perennial  plants,  and  annuals, 

as  follows: — 

German  Asters. — For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers        •  6  00 

For  the  8econd  best  display  of  cut  nowers     •        •        .8  00 

Perennial  Plants  (herbaceous.) — For  the  best  display    •  8  00 

For  the  second  best  display 3  00 

Annuals. — For  the  best  display 8  00 

For  the  second  best  display S  00 

Fifth  Show,  Saturday,  Sept, . 

Dahlias  only  to  be  competed  for,  as  follows:— 

Premier  Prize — six  dissimilar  blooms        .  ^     .        ,        •  15  00 

The  premier  prize  open  to  all  cultivators. 
In  order  that  amateur  growers  may  compete  with  succcsSi  the 
principal  prizes  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  viz: — 

To  aU grower i  o/more  than  two  hundred  Planti,  in  ekusee,  mifoOows: 

First  Class. — The  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms      .  8  00 

The  second  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms      •        •  6  00 

I    Second  Class. — The  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms       •        •  6  00 

The  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms     •        .        •  4  00 

Third  Class. — The  best  six  dissimilar  blooms       •        •        •  4  00 

The  second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms   •        •        •        •  t  00 

To  allgrowers  of  less  than  two  hundred  Plants,  in  ela$$e$,atfoUow8: 

First  Class. —  The  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms  .        •  8  00 

The  second  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms      .        •  6  00 

Second  Class. — The  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms       •        .  6  00 

The  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms     •        •        •  4  00 

Third  Class. — The  best  six  dissimilar  blooms       .        •        .  4  00 

The  second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms        .        •        •  d  00 

Best  Single  Bloom. — A  prize  for  the  best  single  bloom, 

open  to  all  cultivators         • 6  00 

Best  Seedling. — For  the  best  seedling,  a  prize,  open  to  all 

cultivators 6  00 


*  The  Chairman  to  giye  a  fortnight*s  notice  of  the  day  of  eseh  of  the 
St  the  earlineas  or  lateoeM  of  the  loason  oiay  reqaire. 
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The  following  rales  and  regulations  will  be  strictly  observed  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  flowers: — 

1.  All  growers  who  intend  to  exhibit,  shall  signify  their  intention 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  and  in  which  class  or 
classes,  on  or  before  the  third  Saturday  in  August. 

3.  Any  persons  may  enter  for  the  prizes  or  any  of  the  classes,  in 
either  of  the  divisions  to  which  they  are  eligible,  but  they  cannot  take 
more  than  one  prize  in  either  of  the  two  divisions. 

S.  Each  competitor  will  be  required  to  declare  that  every  flower 
exhibited  by  him  is  of  his  own  growth,or  has  been  grown  under  his  care. 

4.  The  judges  for  awarding  the  prizes  in  the  first  division  shall  be 
selected  from  such  cultivators  or  connoisseurs  as  are  not  competitors 
in  that  division;  and  the  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in  selecting 
judges  for  the  second  division. 

5.  The  judges  to  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  exhibitors, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and  to  be  chosen  at  the  Society's  room 
on  the  firsi  Saturday  in  September,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  Notice 
of  this  meeting  to  be  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Com- 
mittee to  such  persons  as  have  signified  their  intentions  of  competing 
for  the  premiums. 

6.  £ach  competitor  shall  give  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Flower 
Committee  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  flowers  he  exhibits,  sealed 
up  and  signed  with  his  name. 

7.  The  blooms  shall  be  shown  in  bottles  provided  by  the  Society, 
without  foliage  or  any  other  embellishment. 

8.  No  seedling,  not  sold  out,  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  in  either 
of  the  divisions  or  classes,  except  the  seedling  class;  nor  must  any 
stand  contain  two  blooms  of  the  same  variety. 

9.  Seedlings  deemed  worthy  to  obtain  a  prize  shall  exhibit  some- 
thing new  in  character  or  color,  or  be  unexceptionable  inform, 

10.  The  judges  shall  sign  their  award  with  a  declaration,  upon  their 
honor,  that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  they  have  decided  upoa 
the  respective  merits  of  the  flowers  exhibited. 

These  constitute  the  whole  of  the  prizes  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  present  year;  there  are  other  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers, 
which  neea  a  liberal  encouragement;  and  it  is  hoped  that  another 
season,  by  an  increase  of  funds  for  distribution  as  premiums,  much 
good  mav  result  by  offering  prizes  for  various  other  objects. 

The  iollowin|^  general  reffulations,  for  the  government  of  the 
monthly  exhibitions,  and  which  it  is  wished  would  be  observed  at  ev- 
ery weeklv  show,  were  passed  unanimously  by  the  Committee: — 

1.  All  plants  and  flowers  intended  for  exhibition  for  prizes,  shall 
be  in  the  Society's  room  by  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
and  all  exhibitors  who  have  not  their  plants  or  flowers  in  place  at 
that  time,  will  be  excluded  from  competition* 

3.  All  specimens  exhibited  shall  remain  untouched  until  a  quarter 
before  two,  P.  M.,  when  they  will  be  delivered  into  the  care  of  the 
owners,  who  are  respectfully  requested  not  to  give  away  their  flow- 
ers in  the  room,  as  it  has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and  in- 
convenience. 

S.  The  judges  shall  enter  the  room  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  flowers  &c.  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  their  award  shall  be  declared 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  same  day,  at  one  o'clock. 

4.  Judges  shall  be  appointed  from  such  persons  as  are  not  exhib- 
itors; and  their  decision  shall  be  final.  They  have  power  to  give 
discretionary  premiums  for  subjects  of  real  value,  which  may  not  ba 
specified  in  the  list  of  prizes. 
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5.  Exhibitors  shall  signify  their  intention  of  exhibiting  to  the 
Chairman,  one  week  before  the  day  of  meeting,  in  order  that  proper 
preparation  may  be  made  for  the  display  of  the  plants  and  flowers. 


Art.  VI.    Ftmeuil  HaU  Market. 


From 

$CtM. 


JUoUf  Tubers,  ^c. 
Potatoes: 

Chenangoe-,}PS;K 

ir<..»»/«r*«    I V^  barrel,. .  2  26 

Turnipe: 

CommoD,  per  bushel,....       "'^ 

Kuta  Ba^  per  bushel,. . 
Onions: 

New  white,  per  bunch,. . . 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Pannips,  per  doien,. ..... 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . . 

Scarlet  short-top, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  4*^. 

CSabbages,  per  doien: 

Drumhead, 

Red  Dutch 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck. . 

Cabbage  sprouts,  per  peck,. . 

Turnip-tops  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, . . , 

Peas: 

Per  bushel, 

Pr  bu8hel,<rr.  Norfolk,  Va) 
Per  peck « 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


I  26 
60 

1  00 
60 


76 

6 

8 

2 
76 
76 
76 
26 
10 

4 
20 
12i 


76 

4 

6 

6 

12 

4 
8 

8  00 
200 
60 


To 

9cts. 

1  60 

1  25 

2  60 


1  00 
60 

6 

4 

8 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


12 
6 


Parsley,  per  lialf  peck. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch, 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, 


25 

17 

6 

6 

6 


1  00 
6 

17 

6 
10 


2  60 
.  62i 


12 


Squashes  and  Pvmpkims. 

Squashes,  per  cwt: 

Winter  crook  neck, 

Autumnal  Marrow, 

Oinada  crook  neck,.. . . 

West  Indias 

Pumpkins,  each 


Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Baldwins,  i'*''^'!^!'-' • 
'5 per  bushel,.. . 

Greenings,  per  barrel. . . . 

Pearmaiofi,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Sweet,  per  barrel, 

Lady  Apples,  per  bushel,. 

Dried  apples,  per  pound, . 
Strawberries: 

Common,  per  box, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Pears: 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh,. 

Malaga 

Cucumbers,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  doxen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet).  ...... . 

Pineapples,  each : 

Common 


Extra  quality 

Cocoanuts,  eacn, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, ..... 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb. . . , 


From  I  To 
^cts.  $cts. 


6  00 
2  00 
20 


00 
60 
60 
00 
60 


7i 

88 
2  00 


6  00 
3  00 
26 


4  00 
6  00 


8 


20 
60 

20 
26 

8 
26 

6 
00 
00 

4 
4 
5i 


9 
60 

2  60 


25 
4  00 
20 

25 

571 

4  60 
2  60 


6 


Remarks. — The  season,  thus  far,  promises  finely:  fruit  of  all 
kinds  promises  abundantly,  particularly  strawberries,  raspberries, 
&«•!  and  if  the  present  favoraDle  weather  continuesj  wUl  ripen  some- 
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what  earlier  than  last  year.  The  market  continues  rather  dall  for 
the  season,  and,  with  the  exception  of  several  of  those  articles  of 
which  the  old  crop  is  about  gone,  and  the  new  just  in,  prices  have 
not  materially  changed. 

Potatoes  are  firmer,  and  might  perhaps  be  quoted  a  fraction  hic^h* 
er,  but  so  few  sales  are  effected  at  any  adaance  on  our  prices,  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  note.  Turnips  are  nearly  (^one,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, there  has  been  an  advancement  in  prices.  Onions  are 
about  gone,  but  few  remaining,  and  those  inferior.  Beets  and  carrots 
higher,  and  hut  few  lefl.  Parsnips  very  scarce,  the  best  selling  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen.  Horseradisn  about  gone  for  the  season. 
Radishes  abundant,  good,  and  cheap;  the  weather  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  a  good  ffrowth.  The  stock  of  cabbages  is  coinpletely 
exhausted;  scarcely  a  drumhead  to  be  found  in  the  market.  Lettuce 
plentiful.  Spinach,  dandelions,  &c.  very  abundant.  Rhubarb  plenty 
at  our  quotations.  Asparagus  has  been  well  supplied,  but  the  prices 
are  very  variable,  according  to  the  limited,  or  abundant  supply;— a 
few  warm  days,  and  prices  fall  to  eight  cents — a  few  chilly  days,  and 
it  commands  twelve  and  a  half  as  freely.  Peas  have  been  in  the 
market  all  the  week,  from  the  south,  and  sold  readily  at  quotations; 
the  first  raised  in  the  vicinity,  were  brought  in  to-day  by  Mr.  Pierce, 
of  West  Cambridge,  and  sold  at  quotations;  they  will  be  abundant 
in  a  day  or  two.    r^o  squashes  are  to  be  had,  except  West  Indias. 

Apples  are  nearly  gone;  russets  and  a  few  Baldwins  only  to  be 
had.  Pears  are  all  gone.  Strawberries  have  been  received  from  the 
south,  in  very  good  order,  and  sold  at  our  prices.  A  few  cherries 
came  to  hand  to-day,  and  commanded  our  quotations.  Cucumbers 
more  plentiful,  and  of  good  size.  Cranberries  are  higher,  and  only 
a  few  now  remain  on  hand.  Lemons  very  plenty.  Oranges  of 
prime  quality  command  our  prices.  Pine-apples  have  been  received 
this  week,  but  mostly  in  poor  order;  a  few  very  superior  ones  com- 
mand the  highest  prices.  Walnuts  a  shade  higher.  In  other  kinds 
but  little  doing  worthy  of  note.—Jtf.  T.,  Bosifm^  May  38,  1840. 
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FaUIT    DEPARTMKKT. 

Chape  vtn€«,  in  the  green-house,  will  now  have  completed  their 
flowering  and  set  their  fruit.  The  first  thing  to  attend  to  now,  will  be 
to  thin  out  the  fruit  thoroughly,  in  order  that  the  berries  may  be  large 
and  fine.  Syringing  should  now  be  resorted  to,  and  the  voung  wood 
should  be  regularly  tied  in  as  it  advances  in  growth.  Vines  in  the 
open  air  will  commence  blooming  in  a  few  days.  See  that  the  young 
wood,  for  bearing  another  year,  is  carefully  tied  to  the  trellis. 

Strawberries  should  l)e  looked  after:  if  the  weather  continues  dry, 
new  plantations  should  be  watered;  old  beds  will  also  be  much  bene- 
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fitted  by  a  fresh  supply  of  water:  cut  off  the  runners,  if  large  fruit  is 
wanted. 

Roipherry  planti  should  be  all  tied  up,  if  not  done  before. 

Oooieberry  buihe$, — The  caterpillars  will  soon  begin  to  make 
their  ravages  on  the  foliage  of  the  plants:  be  careful  to  kill  as  many 
as  possible. 

Fruit  treei,  of  all  sorts,  should  be  looked  aAer,  and  all  insects  de- 
stroyed. Be  careful,  and  pick  up  every  plum  that  drops  from  the 
tree,  and  bum  them;  by  following  this  method,  the  curculio  may 
be  soon  destroyed. 

FLOWBR  DBPIRTMENT. 

DahUa$  may  now  be  set  out :  commence  immediately  to  plant,  in 
order  to  have  a  few  to  flower  early,  and  finish  planting  out  by  the 
80th.    Make  the  soil  light  and  rich. 

AnnuaUf  sown  in  April,  in  pots  in  frames,  should  now  be  trans- 
planted into  the  open  ground.  Asters  and  balsams  require  a  good 
rich  soil  to  flower  well.  > 

Camellioi, — Commence  removing  the  plants  from  the  green-house, 
selecting  all  those  which  show  buds,  and  leave  the  others  till  they 
have  finished  their  growth. 

Pansiei,  from  seeds  sown  in  pots  in  April,  or  in  the  open  ground, 
should  be  transplanted. 

TtUip  and  hyacinth  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  this  month. 

Bo$e$i  geraniunUi  and  other  .plants,  may  be  removed  from  the 
green-house. 

Cuttingi  ofheathi  may  yet  be  put  in  with  success. 

Verbenai  may  now  be  turned  out  into  the  border,  or  in  clumps  by 
themselves,  and  they  will  spread  and  cover  two  feet  of  ground. 

Biennial  andoerennial  seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  in  June,  and 
the  plants  will  nower  well  next  year. 

Rocket  larkipur  seed,  sown  now,  will  produce  a  fine  show  of  flow- 
ers in  August. 

Camatiom  should  be  increased  by  layers. 

Ro$e$  should  be  increased  by  layers  and  budding.  See  our  last 
volume,  p.  253. 

Stock  giUifloweri. — Seed  sown  now,  will  flower  finely  in  pots  all 
the  autumn  and  winter. 

Oeramum  cuttings  should  be  put  in  this  month. 

Oreen-hawe  plants,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  propagated  at  this  season. 

Pink$  should  be  increased  by  pipings. 

TE6ETABLS  DBPIRTMENT. 

Celery  plants  should  now  be  transplanted  into  beds,  in  rows,  about 
one  foot  apart,  and  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Saooy  and  drumhead  cabbaga  may  be  sown  now. 

Pepper  planti^  raised  in  the  hot-bed,  should  be  transplanted  into 
the  garden. 

Cucumber  plant$,  in  frames,  will  need  attention;  water  freely  and 
•hade  occasionally  in  very  hot  sunshine* 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  L  Mticts  of  Green-howes  and  Hot-houseSy  in  and 
near  Philadelphia,  No.  2.  By  a  Philadelphia  Ama- 
teur. 

George  Pepper j  Esq.,  Chestnut  Street^  Philadelphia. — Mr. 
Pepper's  green-houses  are  situated  immediately  in  the  centre 
of  Philadelphia,  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Indepen- 
dence square,  on  Chestnut  street,  and  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  his  dwelling-house,  and  are  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments. Many  of  his  plants,  and  indeed  nearly  all  capable  of 
removing,  have  been  placed  in  the  open  air.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  oranges  and  lemons  are  completely  covered  with  fruit, 
and  present  a  really  beautiful  appearance;  while  their  general 
good  health  and  vigorous  growth  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
his  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  gardener,  Mr.  Chalmers,  jr. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  constant  politeness,  during 
my  lengthened  visits.  The  camellia  house,  facing  the  west,  is 
unequalled  for  the  beauty  of  its  arrangement,  and%r  the  magni- 
ficent appearance  of  the  plants.  I  noticed  a  number  of  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Gard^nta  r&dicans,  about  opening  their  blossoms. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  house  some  fine  plants  of  the  Bou- 
v&rdia  triphylla?and  Pi^nica  sp.  were  displaying  their  gorgeous 
blossoms.  The  larger  green-house  is  now  filled  with  the  various 
Tarieties  of  C&ctt,  many  of  which  are  looking  much  exhausted 
from  the  profuse  manner  of  flowering.  I  noticed  a  very  fine  plant 
of  the  C^reus  Mallas6nt,  engrafted  on  the  C^reus  triangularis, 
and  another  of  the  Ackerm&nii  or  splendens,  (?)  and  of  the  Epi- 
pbylluro  truncatum;  the  last  is  the  finest,  I  believe,  in  Ameri- 
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ca.  A  few  geraniums,  on  the  front  stage,  were  yet  in  bloom, 
but  so  weak  as  almost  to  defy  recognition:  this,  however,  is 
no  fault  of  Mr.  Chalmers;  the  bouse  is  not  adapted  to  their 
growth. 

In  the  next  division,  formerly  occupied  as  winter  quarters 
for  the  C&cii,  the  Gloxinia  specidsa,  £uph6rbta  elegans^  S  a- 
p^lta  maculkta  and  ambigua,  and  C^reus  speciosissimus  were 
in  fine  flower.  I  noticed  the  new  £uph6rbta  Jacquin(B/Zdra 
growing  most  vigorously,  engrafted  upon  the  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima,  an  idea  I  believe  entirely  novel,  of  which  Mr.  Chal- 
mers is  the  originator.  The  graft  was  placed,  and  then  mere- 
ly secured  by  a  piece  of  mat,  and  exposed  to  the  light  and  air, 
without  any  protection,  the  success  proving  admirable. 

In  the  hot-house  the  palms  were  displaying  their  magnificent 
fronds,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  were  yet  in  bloom. 
Among  the  most  beautiful,  were  the  Till&ndsta  6romelief61ia, 
Cyprip^dium  elegans.  Gloxinia  grandiflora,  and  c&ndicans,  and 
the  H6ya  carndsa,  and  Passiflora  Kermesina,  which  are  train- 
ed over  the  rafters. 

Mr.  Pepper,  the  proprietor,  is  celebrated  for  his  devoted 
zeal  to  the  science  of  horticulture;  and  the  proofs  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  his  friends  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  his 
untiring  exertions.  May  he  long  live  to  watch  over  them  with 
a  father's  eye. 

Respectfully,  A  Philadelphia  Amateur. 

Philadelphia^  June^  1840. 


Art.  II.  On  the  muUiplictaion  of  Tree  PaonieSy  (Pa- 
dnia  Mo&tan,)  by  grafting.  Translated  from  the  Le  Bon 
Jardinier  Mmanachy  for  1839)  in  the  Gardener^s  Maga- 
zine. 

In  our  second  volume  we  have  given  a  complete  history  of 
the  Chinese  tree  psony,  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain  and 
this  country,  its  cultivation,  propagation,  &c. ;  and  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  for  information  upon  this  beautiful  shrub, 
we  refer  them  to  that  volume,  where  they  will  find,  in  addition, 
all  the  varieties,  then  known,  described.  We  have  also,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  noticed  the  tree  psony,  and,  in  particular,  the 
method  of  propagation  below  described,  which  we  saw  in  suc- 
cessful practice,  at  the  late  celebrated  nursery  of  CoL  Carry 
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near  Philadelphia,  (See  Vol.  III.  p.  210.)  The  invention 
or  this  nieiiiod  of  propaeaiioa  is  attributed  to  M.  Soulange 
fiodin,  or  Froinont,  near  Paris,  but  the  plan  was  communicat- 
ed Iq  the  Gardtner's  JUagazine,  some  years  ago,  and  from 
thence  copied  into  our  pages.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Bon 
Jardinitr  for  1839. 

As  this  fine  shrub  Is  rare  in  collections,  we  have  copied  the 
following,  accompanied  with  an  engraving,  representing  the 
mode  of  the  operation,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  result  in  ren- 
dering the  various  varieties  as  common  in  our  gardens  as  other 
shrubs,  whose  beauty  is  far  less  engag;ing,  and  whose  cultiva- 
tion is  attended  with  more  trouble.  Perfectly  hardy,  of  dwarf 
stature,  and  superbly  splendid  in  its  flowers,  it  merits  a  place 
in  every  garden  claiming  any  pretensions  for  the  choiceness  of 
its  plants. 

'*  Plants  of  the  Pnonia  Moutan,  raised  by  cuttings,  remain 
weak  for  several  years;  but  those  grafted  on  the  tubers  of  the 
herbaceous  peony  grow  with  vigor,  and,  if  permitted,  will 
flower  the  rollowing 

spring.      The  ope-  ^ 

ration  of  grafting  is 
performed  between 
July  13,  and  Au- 
gust 13,  and  will 
readily    be    under-  _ 

stood  by  fig.  25,  in 
which  a  represents 

a  triangular  section  ' 

made  in  the  lube  or 
slock;  &,  the  scion, 
the  lower  end  of 
nbicli  is  pared  off, 
so  as  to  fit  ibe  trian- 
gular cavity  in  the 
stock ;  and  e,  the 
scion  fitted  to  the 
stock.  It  is  DOt  ne- 
cessary that    there 

should  be  more  than  one  bud  on  the  scion,  and,  if  a  blossom 
bud  should  be  chosen,  it  will  flower  vigorously  the  following 
spring.  In  two  or  three  years  the  scion  will  throw  out  roots, 
and  become  independent  of  the  stock.  This  mode  of  propa- 
gating was  invented  by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  who,  after  graft- 
ing, places  the  plant  in  a  pot,  plunges  it  in  heat,  and  covers  it 
with  a  bell-glass.  By  September  the  scion  has  united  itself 
to  the  stock;  and  b  October  the  stock  throws  out  roots,  and 
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the  plant  may  be  removed  to  a  green*house  or  frame.  Mr. 
Masters,  of  Canterbury,  has  adopted  this  mode  of  propagating, 
with  this  difference,  that,  after  grafting,  the  graft  being  tied 
with  bast,  and  covered  with  grafting  wax,  the  whole  is  inserted 
into  a  bed  of  tan,  leaving  only  about  half  an  inch  of  the  point 
of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  The  grafted  plants  are  insert- 
ed in  the  angular  interstices  between  the  pots,  with  which  the 
pit  is  usually  occupied;  two,  three,  or  four  are  placed  togeth- 
er, according  to  the  size  of  the  triangular  space;  and  a  larger 
or  smaller  bell-glass  is  placed  over  them,  as  may  be  requisite. 
The  tubers  throw  out  roots  by  the  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  are  then  taken  up  and  potted,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  remain  through  the  winter. 

The  grafting  wax  used  for  covering  this  graft  is  composed 
as  follows: — Burgundy  pitch,  one  pound;  black  pitch,  four 
ounces;  rosin,  two  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two  ounces;  tallow, 
or  suet,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  whole  melted  together, 
and,  after  being  stirred,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  used  when 
rather  less  than  milk-warm. 

The  tree  psony  may  also  be  grafted  with  perfect  success, 
by  using  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  in  the  month  of  April, 
as  scions,  and  grafting  them  on  the  tubers  of  the  herbaceous 
psony  of  the  last  year." 


Art.  III.  Large  Bpeeimens  of  Tdgus  sylvatica  var.  ptirptl- 
rea,  and  Pintw  Ce'rfrw,  in  the  grounds  of  T.  AA,  Esq.j  near 
J^ew  York.     By  Alexander  Gordon. 

Considering  that  information  connected  with  any  of  the 
finer  specimens  of  introduced  trees  may  be  interesting  to  you, 
1  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  dimensions  of  two  species,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  are  decidedly  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States,  viz:  Pagus  sylvitica  var.  purpurea,  and  Pinus 
C^drus.  They  are  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Ash, 
Esq.,  Throg's  Neck,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  grounds 
bad  formerly  been  occupied  as  a  nursery,  I  believe  the  most 
original  of  all  the  American  nurseries.  These  specimens  were, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  among  the  6rst  of  their  sorts  which  were 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  now  serve,  with  other  exot- 
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ics  and  splendid  native  species,  to  render  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ash  one  of  the  most  superbly  wooded  places  which  has  coma 
under  my  observation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Fdgus  sylvatica  var,  purptlrea. 
Height,  56  feet. 

Circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground,  6  feet. 
Circumference  of  top,  12  feet  from  the  ground,  108  feet. 

It  is  a  splendid  specimen,  with  a  most  symmetrically  form- 
ed semi-elliptical  top,  and  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  am  not 
a  sufficient  draughtsman  to  send  you  a  correct  drawing  of  this 
very  superb  tree. 

Pinus  Cidrus. 
Height,  53  feet. 

Circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground,  6  feet. 
Circumference  of  top,  12  feet  from  the  ground,  90  feet. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  have  been  planted  about  sixty 
years;  but,  on  this  point,  I  am  not  able  to  obtain  sufficiently 
correct  data. 

Sir,  I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alexander  Gordon. 
June  21 J  1840. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  above  informa- 
tion. We  intend,  hereafter,  to  devote  some  space  to  the  sub- 
ject of  arboriculture,  and,  as  being  connected  with  the  subject, 
it  will  gratify  us  to  learn  the  age  and  size  of  many  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  our  native  as  w*ell  as  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
/inus  Cedrus,  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  rarely  seen  in  this 
country  of  the  size  of  that  in  Mr.  Ash's  grounds,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  but  few  specimens  of  any  size  in 
the  country  d — Ed. 


Art.  IV.  List  of  Native  Plants  discovered  grousing  near 
Boston^  the  present  season — in  a  letter  read  before  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  By  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris, 
Cambridge. 

With  this  will  be  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  fresh 
specimens  of  Smyrnium  (Zizia,)  a4reum  of  Linncus,  Droce"-' 
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Da  (Clintonta,)  borealis  of  Aiton,  apd  of  Convallaria  (Smila- 
cina,)  trifolia  of  Desfontaines,  with  specimeDS  of  the  common 
Convalllria  (Styrandra)  canadensis  of  Pursb,  to  compare  with 
the  latter,  'i'he  trifolia  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  six- 
parted  perigone,  six  stamens,  and  its  lanceolate  leaves,  and  it 
grows  only  in  bog  meadows.  The  canadensis,  on  the  contra- 
ry, has  a  four-parted  perigone,  four  stamens,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  grows  in  shady  and  moist  situations,  but  not  in 
bogs. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  native  plants,  which  (with  one  ex- 
ception,) have  been  discovered  near  Harvard  University,  by 
the  Cambridge  botanists,  during  the  present  season,  and  they 
are  interesting  additions  to  the  Flora  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Boston. 

Lepidium  campistre  L.  Natural  order  Crucifer©.  Tetrady- 
n^mia  siliculosa  L,  Not  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  Florula  Bostoni" 
ensis. 

Dentdria  diphylla^  Michaux.  Natural  order  Crucifers.  Te- 
tradynamia  siliquosa  L.  Found  in  wet  lands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Wellington  Hill,  in  West  Cambridge;  the  nearest  lo- 
cality to  Boston,  given  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  is  Amherst. 

VioZa  sordria  Willdenow.  Natural  order  Fiolaces.  Pentan- 
dria  monogynia  L.  Possibly  a  variety  of  cucuUdfa,  but  it 
grows  only  in  rather  dry  soil.  Not  noticed  by  Dr.  Bige- 
low. 

Viola  primulafdlia  L.  Perhaps  a  variety  of  lanceolkta,  or 
a  hybrid  between  it  and  blanda;  not  in  the  Florula  Bostoniin- 

SIS. 

Prunus  (Cirasus) boredlis  Michaux.  Naturalorder  Amyg- 
d&les.  Icos&ndria  monogynia  Z#.  Between  Cambridge  and 
Wellington  Hill,  on  the  Concord  turnpike.  The  only  locality 
near  Boston,  given  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  is  Blue  Hills,  Milton. 

Rubus  saxdlilis  Michaux.  Natural  order  Aosaces.  Ico- 
sdndria  polygynia  L.  Swamp  near  Wellington  Hill.  Dr. 
Bigelow  says,  ''dry  hills,  Danvers." 

Smyrnium  (Zlzia)  aureumL,  Natural  order  Umbellifer®. 
Pentkndria  digynia  L.  Low  grounds  near  Wellington  Hill. 
The  nearest  locality  given  by  Dr.  Bigelow  is  Wnlpole,  N.  H. 

Ver6nica  pere^rina  L.  Natural  order  Scrophulari^ces.  Di- 
andria  monogynia  L.  Not  uncommon  in  fields  in  Cambridge, 
but  not  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  Florula. 

Sdlix  pedicilldris  Pursb.  Natural  order  Amentaces.  Di- 
OB^cia  diindria  L.  Low  grounds  near  Prof.  Norton's  bouse, 
and  also  near  Wellington  Hill.  Not  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  Flo- 
rula. 
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Sdlix  nigra  Marshall.  South  side  of  Fresh  Pond.  Not  in 
Dr.  Bigelow's  work. 

A'lntts  incdna  Willdenow  var.  glauca  Michaux.  Natural 
order  Amentaceae.  Monoe^cia  tetr&ndria  L.  Not  in  Dr.  Bige- 
low's  work. 

PintM  (Ldrix)  pindula  Alton.  Natural  order  Coniferse. 
Monoe^cea  monad6lphia  L.  Swamps  opposite  Mr.  Lee's 
house,  near  the  Concord  turnpike;  not  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  Flo- 
rula.  In  the  same  swamp  is  found  Pinus  (.^^bies)  nigra  •4i/on, 
which,  Dr.  Bigelow  says,  ^4s  not  common,  unless  cuhivated 
in  the  environs  of  Boston." 

O'rcAw  spectdbilis  L.  Natural  order  OrchidJiceas.  Gyndn- 
dria  monandria  L.  Low  grounds  near  Wellington  Hill,  where 
it  was  found  in  1838,  and  again  on  the  26ih  of  the  present 
month.  The  nearest  locality  given  by  Dr.  Bigelow  is  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire. 

Trillium  pictum  Pursh.  Natural  order  SmilkcesB.  Hex- 
&ndria  tryginia  L.  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Bigelow 
says,  Ascutney  Mountain,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

Convalldria  {Smilacina)  trifdlia  Desfontaines.  Natural  or- 
der Smil&caae.  Hex&ndria  monogynia  L,  In  a  bog,  among 
iSph&gnum,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Fresh  Pond.  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  recently  inserted  this  locality  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Fhrula^  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

DraccR^na  (Clintdnh)  boredlis  Alton.  Natural  order  Smi- 
l^ces.  Hexandria  monogynia  L.  Woods  near  Wellington 
Hill.  Dr.  Bigelow  says,  *'Woods  in  Gloucester,  and  Wa- 
chuset,  Monadnock  and  White  Mountains." 

Many  naturalized  plants  are  omitted  in  this  list,  but  ought  to 
be  found  in  our  botanical  manuals.  T.  W.  H. 

Cambridge^  May  30,  1840. 


Art.  Y.  Method  of  cropping  one  quarter  of  an  acre^  as 
practised  by  L.  Vaughan^  Williamsburg^  L.  L  By  Mr. 
Vaughan. 

Being  but  a  tyro  in  the  cultivation  of  mother  earthy  I  shall 
confine  my  reply  to  your  call  to  factSy  and  leave  effects  to  my 
seniors.  You  think  the  quantity  produced  from  one  fourth  of 
an  acre,  large;  yet,  I  now  see,  I  could  have  made  it  larger. 
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1839. — Made  hills  for  egg  plants,  in  each  of  ^hich  I  de» 
posited  half  a  bushel  old  horse-maDure — ^labelled  the  hills  to 
find  them  again. 

Feb.  24. — Planted,  this  day,  broad  Windsor  beans  over  the 
hills  prepared  for  egg  plants; — planted  over  the  broad  beans, 
spinach,  radish,  cress,  and  lettuce,  all  of  which  did  very  well, 
and  were  ofi*  the  ground  before  the  beans  required  hoeing. 
The  beans  grew  to  their  usual  size,  but  were  not  so  prolific 
as  they  are  in  England. 

From  May  1 1  th  to  20th,  turned  out  egg  plants  from  pots  into 
the  prepared  hills,  amidst  the  broad  beans.  The  beans  were 
off  the  ground  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  were 
a  protection  to  the  egg  plants  from  the  severe  storms  and  cold 
weather  of  28th  May  to  5th  June.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  sowed  turnips,  in  drills,  between  the  eggs,  and  some 
of  them  made  very  fair  roots. 

March  7th. — Prepared  hills  four  feet  apart  for  tomatoes  and 
Lima  beans,  with  half  a  bushel  of  old  horse  manure  in  each; 
labelled  the  bills  to  find  them  again;  planted  peas  in  drills  north 
and  eouth^  close  by  the  hills  for  tomatoes  and  beans. 

April  22  to  May  10. — Turned  out  tomatoes  from  pots  into 
the  prepared  hills  by  the  peas.  I  placed  a  pole  in  each  hill 
for  tomatoes  and  Lima  beans,  at  the  time  of  making  the  hill, 
and  tied  the  tomato  to  the  pole  as  you  would  a  dahlia.  Plant- 
ed Lima  beans  under  a  sash,  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  trans- 
planted them  into  the  hills  by  the  peas  on  the  14ih  of  May. 
The  peas  were  of  great  service  to  the  beans  and  tomatoes  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  and  storms  above  alluded  to;  the  peas 
were  off  the  ground  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June.  In 
hoeing  the  Lima  beans  and  tomatoes,  /  trenched  between  them 
for  celery!  which  I  transplanted  from  its  nursery  bed  the 
first  week  in  August.  The  Lima  beans  were  off  the  ground 
from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  September.  I  think  the  beans 
were  decidedly  favorable  to  it  for  the  first  fifteen  to  twenty  days* 
I  have  never  found  the  Lima  bean  to  grow,  or  even  ripen^ 
much  after  the  10th  of  September.  The  celery  between  the 
rows  of  tomatoes  was  very  poor,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to 
con6ne  the  tomatoes  to  the  poles,  and  they  shaded  it  too  much. 

When  gathering  my  vegetables,  I  selected  those  nearest  the 
Hcond  crop^  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  air  I  could. 
I  kept  constantly  growing  in  pots,  melons,  corn,  cabbages,  &c., 
and  the  moment  I  cleared  the  ground  of  even  one  hill  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  or  any  thing  else,  a  pot  of  some  other  vegetable 
was  turned  into  its  place. 

No  one  must  attempt  the  three  crops  without  good  ground^ 
made  better  by  rich  old  manure.     I  have  this  day  tomatoes  on 
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1117  Tines  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg;  melons,  egg  plants,  &c., 
equally  as  forward.  My  early  cedo  nulll  peas  are  all  off  tlu 
ground  to  day^  and  late  melons  from  pots  take  their  place* 
Some  of  my  early  dahlias  blossomed  last  week,  the  flowers 
large,  and  colors  as  brilliant  as  those  later  iu  the  season. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  Vauohan. 

WiUiameburgj  L.  /.,  June^  1840. 


XMt» 


Art.  VI.  ObservoHone  upon  the  method  of  gromng  Appk 
and  Pear  Trees  by  grafting  upon  the  roots.  By  Alexan- 
der Gordon. 

Among  the  most  valuable  hints  which  have  recently  come 
under  my  notice,  I  consider  none  of  more  importance  than 
those  advanced  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Teschemacher, 
and  so  ably  responded  to  by  yourself,  on  a  free  communication 
among  gardeners.  Gardeners,  of  all  other  classes  of  men, 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  aim  at  concealment,  in  any  improve- 
ment which  they  may  effect.  Mystery  is  a  word  which  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  gardener's  vocabulary.  Horticulture 
embraces  a  range  so  wide,  and  minutie  so  intricate,  that,  with- 
out a  free  communication  among  its  practitioners  and  amateurs, 
the  most  accurate  observer  and  persevering  gardener  could, 
from  his  own  experience,  attain  but  a  faint  knowledge  of  a  busi- 
ness whose  branches  are  so  multifarious,  and  where  the  routine 
of  operations  embrace  so  wide  a  field.  Under  this  impression, 
I  beg  leave  to  communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  val- 
uable pages,  a  system  of  growing  fruit  trees,  which,  although 
not  possessing  novelty,  is  certainly  not  so  extensively  known 
as  its  merits  deserve. 

Grafting  on  the  roots  of  apple  and  pear  trees  has  long  been 
partially  practised;  but  I  question  if  there  are  many  nursery- 
men who  have  carried  this  to  any  great  extent.  1  have  had 
various  opportunities  of  testing  the  practice,  and  I  am  perfect- 
ly satisfied  of  its  efficacy.  The  stocks  for  performing  the  ope- 
ration in  a  proper  manner,  ought  to  be  only  a  year  old.  If 
they  have  been  grown  in  a  deep  free  soil,  (which,  for  diis 
method,  is  absolutely  necessary,)  they  will  have  roots  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  fusiform  shape,  and  of  a  suffi- 
voc.  VI. — ^No.  VII.  32 
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cient  tUckness  to  receiTe  a  scion.  In  the  fall  tbej  are  taken 
up  and  laid  in  by  the  beeb,  in  a  ceUar  or  other  convenient 
place,  until  required.  A  quantity  of  scions  are  selected  al 
the  same  time,  which  must  be  carefully  assorted  and  properly 
tallied:  these  may  likewise  be  placed  in  a  cellar  in  sand,  or, 
failing  a  good  cellar,  dig  a  pit  about  six  feet  deep,  in  a  dry 
situation,  place  the  scions  in  an  upright  position,  covering  them 
nearly  to  the  top  with  light  soil  or  sand;  place  boards  over  the 
surface  of  the  pit,  leaving  a  vacuum  of  three  or  four  feet  be- 
tween the  scions  and  the  boards,  over  which  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  soil  is  to  be  put;  then  cover  the  whole  with  rank  litter, 
or  such  other  substance  as  will  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrat- 
ing through  the  soil;  this  will  also  ensure  an  easy  access  to  the 
scions  when  required. 

In  the  month  of  FebmaiTf  if  there  is  moch  grafting  to  be 
performed,  operations  may  be  commenced.  The  woody  part 
of  the  stock  is  cut  entirely  away,  and  the  root  only  used, 
which  must  be  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches,  one 
root  yielding  frequently  three  or  four  stocks.  Grafting  is  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner,  and  when  the  operation  is  finish- 
ed,  they  are  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  over  a  layer  of  rich,  light 
soil,  burying  the  whole  grafted  part  under  ground;  they  are  put 
in  rows  across  the  box,  as  thick  as  they  can  be  placed  beside 
each  other;  after  the  first  row  is  properly  placed,  put  about 
two  inches  of  soil  as  a  separation  between  it  and  the  succeed- 
ing row,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  filled.  Several  sorts  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  box,  only  let  each  sort  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  regularly  named.  When  the  box  is  filled,  it  must 
be  placed  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  green-house,*  not  exposed  too 
much  to  the  sun's  rays,-— on  the  back  shelves,  or  under  the 
stages  will  answer  very  well  for  some  time,  say  until  the  mid- 
die  of  April,  when  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light 
and  air,  until  finally  planted  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open 
ground,  in  the  month  of  May.  A  perfect  union  will  have 
taken  place,  and  shoots  of  those  grafted  in  February  will  have 
elongated  from  three  and  four  to  six  inches. 
^  llie  benefits  derived  from  this  system  must  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious. The  grafting  is  performed  at  a  season  when  little  else 
can  be  done;  the  trees  are  much  handsomer  than  those  grafted 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  time  occupied  in  planting  out  is 
very  trifling,  being  planted  with  a  common  dibble;  a  good 
hand  will  plant  several  thousand  in  a  day.     I  have  known  a 

*  A  common  frame  will  answer  where  there  is  no  green-house, 
only  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  with  mats  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  also  to  cover  them  during  cold  nights. 
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norseryman  in  this  State  graft  abore  one  hundred  thousand  ap« 
pie  trees  in  a  season,  and  in  two  years  they  were  handsome 
saleable  trees. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Alexander  Gordon. 

June  31,  1S40. 


Art.  VII.     Some  Observations  on  the  cultivation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  C&lla  athidpica.     By  the  Editor. 

Few  plants,  excepting  the  geranium  and  the  rose,  are  more 
generally  cultivated,  as  parlor  ornaments,  than  the  calla.  Its 
large,  white,  stately  blossoms,  successively  produced  during 
winter,  and  the  vigor  and  ever  healthy  aspect  of  its  broad  and 
deep  green  fleshy  leaves,  combined  with  its  simple  cultivation, 
render  it  a  most  desirable  object.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
its  cultivation  is  simple, — for  it  will  flourish  in  a  degree,  with 
but  slight  attention,  if  freely  supplied  with  water, — it  is  rarely 
seen  in  that  vigor  and  elegance  to  which  it  can  be  easily  brought 
by  pursuing  a  judicious  and  natural  mode  of  treatment. 

The  Calla  sethiopica  is  a  native,  according  to  the  Hort. 
Briidnnicus^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  its  geographical 
limits  extend  beyond  the  Cape.  It  is  found  growing  in  low 
and  wet  situations,  where  its  roots  are  covered  with  water  for 
a  portion  of  the  year.  This  is  the  period  of  its  flowering; 
soon  after  this  the  roots,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  are  exposed  to 
drought,  and  the  soil  around  them  becomes  dry,  and  the 
foliage,  like  other  bulbs,  assumes  a  decaying  tinge,  and  in  a 
short  time  is  nearly  dried  up.  This  is  its  natural  mode  of 
growing,  and  it  teaches  a  lesson  which,  if  observed,  will  lead 
to  its  cultivation  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection;  for  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  cultivator  to  assist  nature  rather 
than  pervert  her  wise  designs. 

The  most  general  mode  of  treatment  is,  to  keep  the  plants 
continually  excited,  and  in  growth:  no  sooner  does  a  small 
plant  fill  the  pot  with  roots,  than  it  is  shifted  into  a  larger  size; 
this  is  again  removed  to  a  larger  one,  and  so  on,  until  a  pot 
cannot  be  procured  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  single  plant. 
During  the  progress  of  the  plant,  it  has  generally  thrown  up 
some  ten  or  twenty  or  more  offsets  from  the  main  root,  and 
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probablj  only  two  or  three  of  them  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bloom:  water  being  liberally  given,  keeps  them  in  a  growing 
state,  but  they  soon  become  so  unwieldy  from  the  great  size  of 
the  pots,  occupying  too  much  room,  requiring  too  much  labor 
in  removing  them  from  place  to  place,  and  yield  such  a  small 
proportion  of  flowers  compared  with  smaller  plants,  that  their 
cultivation  is  frequently  given  up.  It  will  be  our  object  to 
show  how  the  calla  can  be  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection 
we  have  ever  seen  it. 

The  plants  which  have  flowered  during  the  winter  should  be 
now  placed  out  in  the  open  air,  if  not  done  previously.  The 
pot  or  pots  containing  the  plants  should  be  turned  down  upon 
their  sides,  in  any  situation  partially  shaded,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  heavy  rains  from  wetting  the  soil.  In  this  way  they  may 
lay  all  summer,  until  the  first  of  September,  when  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  potting  the  roots,  preparatory  to  their 
being  taken  into  the  house  for  the  winter. 

If  the  plants  are  old,  and  have  thrown  off  numerous  offsets, 
the  best  method  will  be  to  shake  off  all  the  earth  from  the 
roots:  the  large  and  strong  bulbs  should  then  be  selected  from 
the  small  ones,  and  planted  in  No.  4  pots,  in  a  good  rich 
soil,  composed  of  about  one  half  fresh  rich  loam,  and  one  half 
peat  earth,  well  mixed  and  incorporated  together:  the  small  off- 
sets, if  no  more  plants  are  wanted,  may  be  thrown  away, 
and  only  the  large  roots  retained.  The  plants,  after  having 
been  potted,  should  be  regularly  supplied  with  water,  and  as 
the  leaves  attain  to  some  height,  the  quantity  should  be  slightly 
increased.  About  the  first  of  February  the  plants  may  be  re* 
moved  into  No.  6  pots;  gradually  increase  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, as  the  plants  commence  throwing  up  their  flower  stems, 
and  the  pans  underneath  the  pots  may  be  kept  filled,  or  the 
pot  may  be  set  into  a  tub  of  water  its  whole  depth. 

Treated  in  this  manner,  the  flower  stems  attain  to  the  height 
of  five  feet,  with  large  flowers,  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  pro- 
portionally broad,  deep,  and  vigorous.  The  caulescent  stems 
will  also  attain  to  a  great  size,  and  the  whole  plant  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  room,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  window,  or,  if  standing  upon  the  floor,  reaching  to  the 
height  of  five  feet. 

This  mode  of  cultivation  has  many  advantages  over  that 
generally  pursued.  In  summer,  when  the  garden  supplies  us 
so  abundantly  with  the  most  brilliant  and  odoriferous  flowers, 
pot  plants  are  less  esteemed  than  in  winter;  and  although  the 
calla  may  occasionally  bloom,  by  being  kept  continually  grow- 
ing, its  flowers  will  neither  be  so  large  or  abundant,  nor  the 
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beauty  and  vigor  of  tbe  plant  so  greet,  as  if  it  was  allowed  rest, 
(so  much  needed  by  all  bulbs,)  during  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year. 

It  is  most  readily  increased  by  potting  the  little  small  off- 
sets which  spring  up  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  they 
should  be  potted  and  treated  precisely  like  the  old  plants:  they 
will  generally  bloom  the  second  year,  but  will  not  arrive  at  full 
growth  until  the  3d  or  4th. 


Art.  VIII.     Some  Remarks  upon  the  Verbena^  mth  an  Ac» 
eouiU  of  eeveral  new  Seedling  varietiee.     By  tbe  Editor. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  the  past  three  or  four  years,  in 
the  several  volumes  of  our  Magazine,  described  nearly  every 
species  and  variety  of  the  Ferb^na,  introduced  or  originated, 
in  this  country;  and  have  likewise  detailed,  at  some  length, 
their  cultivation  and  treatment,  particularly  of  those  kinds 
which  require  any  peculiarity  of  management ;  and  their 
growth  has  now  become  so  general,  that,  with  what  we  had 
previously  written,  there  is  little  necessity,  in  recording  a  new 
one,  to  add  any  thing  beyond  a  description  of  the  variety. 
Being  all  produced  from  those  whose  treatment  has  been  no- 
ticed, they  partake  mostly  of  the  same  habits,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  reference  to  our  previous  articles  will  afford  all 
the  information  which  may  be  needed,  to  cultivate,  in  the 
most  successful  manner,  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  this  now 
extensive  and  universally  admired  family. 

So  indispensable  have  verbenas  become,  as  ornaments  of 
the  flower  garden,  setting  aside  their  great  value  as  parlor 
plants,  that  nothing  can  make  up  for  a  want  of  them.  What 
flower  can  be  named  so  easily  cultivated,  of  growing  and 
blooming  so  freely  in  a  soil  where  few  others  would  flourish; — 
in  flower  the  whole  summer  long — scarcely  checked  in  its 
vigor  by  tbe  hoar  frosts  of  autumn — universally  admired  for 
the  great  brilliancy  of  its  corols? — What  a  blank  would  their 
absence  create  in  the  border  heretofore  enlivened  by  their 
dazzling  beauty!  It  must  be  allowed,  that,  of  all  late  additions 
to  our  gardens,  the  verbena,  with  its  numerous  and  probably 
endless  varieties,  is  tbe  greatest  treasure  of  all.    We  may  be 
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over  zealous  b  our  admiration  of  this  tribe;  but  if  the  finest 
varieties  are  seen  in  full  perfection,  we  fear  not  but  that  our 
opinion  will  be  seconded  by  every  lover  of  plants. 

The  great  diversity  of  tints  which  have  already  been  ob- 
tained, give  strong  assurance  that  by  the  process  of  hybridi- 
zation, which  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  so  much  in  hor- 
ticulture and  floriculture,  almost  every  shade  of  color  may  be 
obtained,  and  eventually  striped  and  parti-colored  ones  of  va« 
rious  combinations.  Already  possessing  all  the  principal  tints 
from  white  to  a  dark,  rich,  velvety  purple,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  same  care  and  attention  which  has  so  far 
rewarded  those  who  have  made  experiments  in  the  production 
of  new  sorts,  may  still  add  to  the  already  extended  list  some 
which  will  excel  those  now  esteemed  the  6nest.  The  plants 
flower  from  the  seed  in  a  short  period,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments may  be  realized  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months, 
a  character  which  has  probably  been  the  means  of  so  many 
new  ones  having  been  already  produced;  as  few  cultivators 
have  the  patience  to  watch  plants  through  a  series  of  years,  to 
ascertain  their  beauty,  and  at  last  be  disappc»nted  by  the  pos- 
session of  some  ordinary,  perhaps  worthless,  variety. 

The  verbena  and  the  camellia  are  two  tribes  of  plants, 
which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  had  more  really  desira- 
ble varieties  added  to  them,  by  the  assiduity  of  American 
cultivators,  than  by  the  skilful  gardeners  of  Britain.  Our  list 
of  verbenas  comprises  many  more  varieties  than  are  found  in 
English  collections,  and  among  them  some  of  excelling  beau- 
ty. Our  climate  is  much  better  suited  to  them  than  that  of 
England,  as  it  is  only  under  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun  that  the 
plants  make  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  and  display,  in  abun- 
dance, their  clusters  of  flowers,  covering  the  ground  as  with  a 
carpet  radiant  with  gems.  Ripening  seed  with  facility  in  the 
open  air,  even  those  who  do  not  possess  any  structure  for 
forwarding  the  plants,  by  merely  keeping  them  through  the 
winter,  in  any  ordinary  room,  may  produce,  with  little  care, 
new  varieties  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer,  some  of  which 
may  prove  valuable  varieties. 

in  our  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  168  and  201,  we  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing species  and  varieties: — Ferb^na  chamedrifdlia,  Tweed- 
iedna,  incisa,  Arranidna,  ven6sa,  Aubletia,  multifida,  Drum- 
rndndu,  sulphiirea,  pulch^lla,  and  pulch^lla  &lba — eleven  kinds, 
all  of  foreign  origin,  except  Arranidna,  which  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Buist. 

Subsequently,  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  89,  Mr.  Buist  has  described 
four  new  kinds,  raised  by  himself,  viz.  Ferbtoa  Eyredsia,  ilba 
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[^eucroiJe^,]  intermedia,  and  Tweediedna  grandifldra;  and 
our  correspondent,  Dr.  Watson,  (same  volume,  p.  282,)  five 
new  kinds,  raised  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  Phil- 
adelphia, as  follows, —  Ferb^na  fulgens,  Binneydna,  Wats6nta, 
r6sea,  and  Kilvingtdnu, — ^niue  kinds,  all  of  American  pro- 
duction. 

.  Besides  these,  Mr.  S.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has  raised 
some  fine  ones,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  290;]  and  also  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
New  York;  but  none  of  these  have  been  fully  described  in 
our  pages. 

Later  than  this,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  of  Philadelphia,  has  raised 
three  new  ones,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  our  cur- 
rent volume,  (p.  8,)  making,  in  all  which  have  been  describ- 
ed in  our  pages,  twenty-three  kinds.  We  have  now  to  add 
eight  more  new  seedlings,  being  a  total  of  thirty-one  species 
and  varieties  described  at  length  in  our  pages. 

Yerbina  spteidsa. — A  pretty  variety,  with  delicate  bright 
pink  flowers;  the  umbels  are  of  medium  size;  good  shape, 
not  flat,  and  in  this  respect  superior  to  Eyredna.  The  whole 
umbel  remains  in  beauty  some  time;  the  habit  of  the  plant 
somewhat  like  Tweediedna.  This  variety,  together  with  the 
next  following,  was  raised,  last  season  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  of  New  York. 

yerbina  Pouilliu — Flowers  lilac,  approaching  to  a  pale 
purple,  between  F.  Binneydna  and  Eyredna,  some  of  the 
florets  occasionally  having  faint  stripes  of  the  tint  of  Eyre- 
dna.  The  umbels  are  good  size,  but  not  so  conical  as  Twee- 
diedna.  The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  F.  Tweediedna, 
but  is  less  free  and  rapid  in  its  growth.  Raised  by  Mr. 
Hogg. 

yerbina  Richardsdnn. — Very  similar,  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers,  to  that  briUiant  one,  F.  fulgens;  but  with  little  less 
of  the  velvety  surface  of  the  petals;  umbels  less  dense  and 
conical,  and  the  florets  not  remaining  so  long  expanded;  some 
of  the  outer  ones  falling  before  the  centre  ones  are  fully  blown, 
— a  fault  in  some  of  the  older  varieties,  which  detracts  from 
their  merit.  In  the  habit  of  the  plant,  it  resembles  the  F. 
chamffidrifdlia,  being,  like  that,  more  procumbent  in  its  growth 
than  the  f{ilgens:  for  cultivation  in  beds  it  will  be  a  fine  kind, 
but  for  pots  less  desirable  than  some  others.  It  was  raised 
by  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  an  amateur  gen- 
tleman who  has  raised  many  fine  seedling  plants,  and  who  is 
continually  instituting  experiments  for  the  further  production 
of  superior  varieties  of  various  tribes,  particularly  of  the 
rose,  phlox,  and  psony. 
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Yerlina  ColeirJiu — ^Deep  crimsoD  purple,  ratber  richer  in 
its  tints  than  the  Binneydmi;  the  umbels  large,  good  shape, 
the  flowers  opening  together,  and  remaining  some  time  in 
beauty.  In  the  habit  of  the  plant,  it  resembles  the  Tweedie- 
dnaj  and  is  a  free  flowerer.  It  was  rabed  by  Mrs.  Hibbert, 
of  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time  with  those  described  at  p. 
127.  It  forms,  with  the  F.  Binneydna  and  P^pperi,  a  pretty 
addition  to  the  dark  colored  varieties. 

Verbina  var.  (Wales's  seedling.) — In  color  between  F. 
Tweediedmi  and  fulgens,  which  might  be  termed  a  deep  scarlet. 
The  umbel  is  fine  shaped,  and  the  largest  of  any  of  the  varieties; 
the  individual  florets  are  also  of  large  size,  and  the  whole  con- 
tour of  the  clusters  showy  and  handsome.  The  plant,  in  its 
habit,  approaches  to  V.  Tweediedna,  and,  like  tlut  species, 
the  foliage  is  vigorous,  neat,  and  clean,  and  not  subject  to  be 
attacked  by  insects;  all  these  qualities  combined,  render  this 
variety  a  valuable  addition  to  the  garden.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  W.  Wales,  of  Dorchester,  an  excellent  cultivator  of 
plants,  who  has,  in  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
of  considerable  merit. 

Yerbina  Russiirii. — This  is  a  quite  distinct  variety.  The 
umbels  are  large  and  compact,  and  the  individual  flowers 
medium  size.  The  color  is  a  deep,  rich,  rosy  crimson,  ap- 
proaching, when  first  expanding,  to  a  crimson  purple,  but 
gradually  growing  paler  as  they  become  longer  exposed  to  the 
light.  This  peculiarity  is  more  striking  in  ibis  variety  than  in 
any  other  we  have  ever  seen,  and  a  great  contrast  is  thus 
formed  in  each  umbel,  the  inner  florets  being  of  a  rich  lake, 
while  the  outer  ones  are  of  a  light  rosy  crimson.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  florets  have  a  very  large  yellow  eye,  extendbg 
from  the  base  over  nearly  one  third  of  the  flower,  and  so 
distinctly  marked,  that  the  variety  might  well  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  bicolor.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  erect,  some- 
thing like  incisa,  but  with  neater  and  less  vigorous  foliage;  the 
umbels  are  all  elevated  on  long  stems  above  the  leaves.  For 
pot  cultivation,  trained  to  a  neat  trellis,  or  in  the  border,  tied 
up  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  invaluable,  but  as  a  trailing  varie- 
ty less  desirable  than  some  of  the  others.  We  have  named  it 
in  compliment  to  our  correspondent.  Prof.  Russell,  whose 
communications  have  been  among  the  most  interesting  which 
have  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  to  whom  we  are  certain  our 
readers  feel  greatly  indebted  for  much  useful  information  on 
botany  and  floriculture.  We  raised  this  variety  last  autumn, 
and  it  flowered  early  in  March,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
continually  in  bloom. 
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Yerbina  Winchesterii. — Among  the  delicate  tinted  ones, 
this  variety  may  claim  a  prominent  place.  It  is  lighter  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers  than  the  Eyredna,  and  the  umbels 
are  quite  conical  and  compact,  resembling  the  old  Tweedie- 
dna  superba.  The  plant,  which  first  flowered  in  April,  is  not 
yet  of  sufficient  size  to  show  its  peculiar  habit,  but,  from 
appearances,  it  seems  to  resemble  Eyredna,  being  strong  and 
erect  in  its  growth.  It  was  raised  from  seed  grown  upon  a 
plant  of  Biuneydna,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  should  so  far  de- 
part from  the  color  of  its  parent.  It  should  be  trained  up  to 
a  neat  trellis. 

We  have  named  this  variety  in  compliment  to  William  P. 
Winchester,  Esq.  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  who  possesses  a  pret- 
ty collection  of  plants,  including  many  new  and  rare  ones,  which 
are  successfully  cultivated  under  his  own  care. 

Yerbina  teticroides  var.. (pale  blush.) — Similar  to  its  parent, 
except  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  which  is  of  a  pale  blush  or 
flesh  color.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  length  of  the  spike  of 
flowers,  and  vigor  of  growth,  agree  with  the  teucroides.  This 
variety  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Public 
Garden,  where  we  saw  it  in  flower  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
where  it  probably  may  be  seen  in  bloom  all  summer.  It  might 
be  appropriately  called  incarnata,  from  the  pale  and  delicate 
tint  of  the  blossoms. 

Mr.  Donald  has  also  raised  another  variety,  somewhat  like 
F.  Arranidna,  but  we  did  not  notice  it  particularly,  to  de- 
scribe it.  From  its  similarity  to  some  of  the  other  purples,  it 
Will  be  less  esteemed  than  others. 

The  whole  of  those  which  we  have  here  described  are  de- 
sirable varieties  >  and  three  or  four  of  them  the  most  superb 
which  have  yet  been  produced.  We  doubt  not,  however,  but 
others  will  soon  be  raised,  fully  equalling  the  above.  Indeed,  so 
great  are  the  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  through 
the  seed,  that  we  cease  to  be  astonished  at  any  results,  and  a 
vast  improvement  may  yet  be  made,  both  in  the  size  of  the 
umbels  and  the  color  of  the  flowers. 

We  shall  try  further  experiments  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  and  should  we  succeed  in  raising  any  very  superior 
kinds,  a  description  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  any  other  really 
fine  one  which  may  be  produced  by  other  cultivators,  will  be 
speedily  given  in  our  pages. 
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Art.  IX.  J^oAces  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species,  and  some 
•Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Editards^s  Botanical  Register ,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  3<.  plain,  3^.  Sd.  colored. 

Paj:ion*s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2«.  6d» 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  HorticuUural  Journal ,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is,  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener'* s  Gazette ^  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Intelligence.  Torrey  ^  Gray^s 
Flora  of  jSTorth  America. — Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  this  excel- 
lent work  have  just  been  published:  we  have  not  yet  received 
our  copy,  but  we  learn  from  a  friend,  that  these  volumes  are 
more  interesting  than  the  two  first,  and  appear  to  have  been 
got  up  with  great  labor  and  care.  Much  useful  information  is 
added  by  Dr.  Gray,  and  a  reference  made  to  the  original  spe- 
cies, which  Dr.  Gray  examined  himself,  while  in  Europe, 
in  herbariums  collected  by  those  who  first  discovered  and  de- 
scribed the  various  American  plants.  We  wish  this  important 
work  was  more  fully  appreciated  and  extensively  read. 

JVet0  workj  containing  the  papers  and  writings  of  the  late 
Mr.  Knight. — It  is  announced  in  the  London  papers,  receiv- 
ed by  the  latest  arrivals,  that  a  new  work  of  much  importance 
to  the  horticulturist  and  vegetable  physiologist  is  now  in  pre- 
paration. It  will  comprise  the  papers  and  correspondence  of 
the  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  Esq.,  and  also  letters  of  some  of  the  first  botan- 
ists and  naturalists  in  Europe.  The  materials,  we  believe, 
are  in  the  hands  of  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  gentlemen,  who,  we 
doubt  not,  will  do  full  justice  to  the  life  and  services  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  writer. 
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Eehinoc&etMS  JByn'^^ii.— This  fine  species  has  lately  flow- 
ered in  our  collection  in  great  elegance.  Eight  blossoms 
have  expanded  in  the  course  of  the  past  six  weeks,  and  at  one 
time  four  of  them  were  fully  opened:  these  four  flowers 
were  equally  distributed  over  the  plant,  and  in  such  a  regular 
manner  as  to  form,  when  in  bloom,  the  corners  of  a  square; 
all  just  of  a  size,  the  same  length,  and  the  flowers  slightly  turn- 
ed outward.  The  bpds  began  to  open  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  by  nine  were  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  flowers  remained  open  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  began  to  close,  and  very  soon  after  had  wholly 
shut  up.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  the  cactus  tribe 
which  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  fine  display  of  the  four  flow- 
ers on  this  plant.  There  are  one  or  two  more  buds  yet  to  ex- 
pand. 

Deulzxdi  scdbra^  a  rare  shrub,  with  long  panicled  spikes  of 
white  blossoms,  has  flowered  finely  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Winships,  Brighton,  and  beautiful  specimens  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
room.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our  hardy  shrubs,  and  should 
be  found  in  every  garden.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is,  as  yet, 
scarcely  known,  except  by  occasional  notices  in  our  pages,  in 
this  country. 

Magndlh  macrophylla. — This  most  noble  species  has  flow- 
ered in  the  greatest  splendor  and  vigor,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  P.  C.  Brooks,  Medford.  A  flower  which  was  kindly 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Brooks,  Jr.  measured  eight  inches  from 
the  base  of  the  flower  to  the  tip  of  the  petals;  and  thirty  inches 
in  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  flower.  This  species  is 
hardy,  or  at  least  is  so  much  so,  as  to  require  only  the  slight 
protection  of  having  its  branches  tied  together,  intermixed  with 
a  few  pine  boughs. 

We  are  astonished  that  an  indigenous  shrub,  so  truly  grand, 
should  be  so  extremely  scarce  in  our  gardens;  yet  we  need 
not  wonder,  for  even  our  common,  though  fragrant  and  pretty 
one,  M.  glauca,  which  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  from  its 
native  locality,  is  rarely  found  in  a  cultivated  state.  We  wish 
we  could  impress  upon  the  whole  gardening  community  the 
importance  of  introducing  into  our  gardens  all  the  fine  in- 
digenous plants  with  which  our  Flora  abounds.  The  rhodo- 
dendrons, the  kalmias,  and  the  mngnolias,  among  the  evergreen 
tribes;  and  the  azaleas,  the  clethras,  the  andromedas,  and 
other  equally  desirable  and  handsome  plants,  now  rarely  seen, 
except  in  their  native  habitats.  The  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  T.  Lee>  Esq.,  holds 
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out  inducements  sufficient  to  interest  cultivators;  but  we  fear 
that  there  are  none  who  will  be  so  interested  as  to  become  the 
recipients  of  the  handsome  premiums  offered  by  the  Society. 

Fine  specimen  of  Roddnthe  MangUsii. — A  specimen  of  this 
fine  annual  was  raised  last  summer,  by  Capt.  Mangles,  who 
first  introduced  it  from  New  Holland,  which  measured  eighteen 
inches  high  by  fourteen  broad,  with  above  one  thousand  flow- 
ers expanded,  and  twice  as  many  in  bud.  The  plant  was 
brought  to  this  extraordinary  size  by  Mr.  Goode,  foreman  to 
Mr.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Edgeware  Road.  The 
seeds  were  sown  April  5th,  in  peat,  with  a  little  loam,  in  pots. 
In  May,  the  plants  were  transplanted,  while  in  the  seed  leaf,  and 
they  were  subsequently  shifted  six  different  times  till  about  the 
middle  of  August;  they  were  in  No.  16  pots,  [our  No.  4  (six 
to  seven  inches  in  diameter,) — Ed.]  and  in  the  degree  of  per- 
fection mentioned.  The  Rod&nthe  Mangl^sn  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  grow  upward,  without  extending  in  breadth,  but  this 
is  counteracted  by  frequent  shifting,  so  as  never  to  allow  the 
roots  completely  to  fill  the  pots. — ( Gard.  Mag.)  We  found, 
in  our  cultivation  of  this  pretty  annual,  this  same  tendency  to 
run  up;  we  shall  this  year  try  a  few  plants  in  the  manner  here 
recommended. — Ed, 

Hybrid  Primroses. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine  states,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  some 
handsome  hybrids  between  the  polyanthus  and  the  Chinese 
primrose.  One  of  the  varieties  has  a  fine  lilac  flower,  and 
was  raised  between  a  dark  polyanthus  and  a  fringed  Chinese 
primrose.  The  other  two,  with  shades  of  pale  lilac,  were 
the  result  of  the  pink  Chinese  primrose  with  the  white  [poly- 
anthus.] The  former  plant  produced  seven  flower  stems, 
with  forty-three  flowers  in  bloom,  and  sixty-four  buds,  making 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seven  buds.  Plant,  seven  inches 
high,  fifteen  inches  across,  in  a  32  size,  (our  No.  3.)  Leaves, 
drooping,  and  very  much  cut.  The  changeable  flowered  va- 
riety, which  changes  from  a  pure  white  to  a  rosy  pink,  had 
nine  flower  stems,  with  fifty-eight  flowers  in  bloom,  and  seven- 
ty-one buds,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
buds.  Flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Plant,  two  feet 
across,  and  eight  and  a  half  inches  high. — (Gard,  Mag.) 
Hybridization  is  working  wonders  in  the  production  of  new  and 
beautiful  plants;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  attempts  made,  by 
some  of  our  more  enthusiastic  gardeners,  to  produce  hybrids 
between  the  same  plants  that  are  mentioned  above. — Ed, 
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Retiews. 

Art.  I.  A  concise  application  of  the  principles  of  Structural 
Botany  to  Horticulture^  chiefly  extracted  fxpm  the  works  of 
Lindley,  Knight,  Herbert  and  others,  toith  additions  and 
adaptions  to  this  climate.  By  J.  E.  Teschemacher. 
1  Vol.  16mo.,  pp.  90.  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
Boston,   1840. 

Horticulture  in  this  country,  so  far,  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  a  practical  science;  few  of  those  who  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  have  gone  beyond  mere  experimental 
knowledge.  Astonishing  effects  in  cultivation  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  the  cause  from  whence  they  arose  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  but  slight  investigation.  This  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, while  we  are  yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  an  art,  which, 
to  be  thoroughly  and  successfully  practised,  requires  some  re- 
search into  various  kindred  branches  of  science,  connected,  in 
some  degree,  with  a  proper  and  judicious  cultivation  of  soil. 
The  want  of  a  simple  elementary  work  has  tended  to  deter 
those  who  might  be  desirous  of  investigation,  as  the  informa- 
tion sought  after  could  only  be  found  by  examining  many  vol- 
umes of  European  publications,  and  searching  through  a  vast 
quantity  of  matter  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  works  of  Dr. 
Lindley  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Knight  have,  within  a  few  past 
years,  diffused  much  information  upon  physiological  botany, 
and  the  Outlines  of  Horticulture,  by  the  former  author,  re- 
published in  New  York,  has  already  prepared  the  way  for  a 
similar  one  better  adapted  to  our  climate.  Mr.  Teschem- 
acher, by  drawing  somewhat  upon  this  author,  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  the  community  with  a  very  interesting  work,  the 
object  and  character  of  which  we  cannot  better  convey  to  our 
readers,  than  by  quoting  the  prefatory  remarks. 

The  combination  of  practical  skill  and  experience  with  scientific 
investigation  and  knowledge,  the  former  giving  results,  the  latter  af- 
fording reasons  for  these  results,  and  sketching  the  outlines  of  farther 
experiments,  has  always  appeared  the  surest  ground  of  obtaining  in- 
formation of  the  greatest  value  on  all  subjects  of  natural  science. 

A  concise  and  simple  explanation  of  some  of  the  prominent  facts 
and  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  so  that  they  might  become  known 
to,  and  ffuide  those  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  whose  time  is 
too  much  occupied  to  permit  them  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  reason- 
ing involved  in  the  numerous  experiments  scattered  through  many 
volumes  and  periodicals,  must  be  of  advantage. 
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The  valuable  experiments  of  Kni^rht,  the  works  of  Lindley,  De- 
candolle,  Herbert,  and  others,  the  compilations  of  Loudon,  and  some 
of  the  results  of  the  extraordinary  attention  paid,  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years  throughout  Europe,  to  the  laws  and  operations  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  added  to  my  own  experience  and  study  of  this  subject,  com- 
pose the  basis  on  which  this  little  publication  is  founded. 

The  subject  of  manure,  and  the  properties  of  soils,  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  structural  botany,  but  the  few  details  inserted  regarding 
them,  cannot  be  thought  misplaced. 

The  diseases  of  plants  must  be  lef\  to  the  entomologist,  as  far  as 
the  insects  which  infest  them  are  concerned,  and  to  the  cryptogamist 
as  respects  the  injuries  inflicted  by  fungi,  lichens  and  mosses.  Nor 
are  there  any  channels  into  which  the  labors  of  those  who  are  devot- 
ed to  such  branches,  can  be  diverted  with  more  interest  to  themselves 
or  value  to  mankind. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  advantageous  practices  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture  have  been  discovered  by  the  mere  prac- 
tical man,  without  any  deductions  from  science  or  the  laws  of  vege- 
tation. Yet  it  is  probable,  that,  had  the  knowledge  of  these  laws 
been  earlier  and  more  widely  disseminated,  these  advantages  would 
have  been  sooner  known,  and  more  generally  diffused  than  they  are 
at  present.  Many  are  disinclined  to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  reject 
the  old  one  to  which  they  have  been  long  attached,  without  some 
very  palpable  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  change.  But  one  im- 
provement introduced  and  properly  accounted  for,  paves  the  way  for 
others,  and  the  mind  is  prepared  to  inquire.  In  this  country,  partic- 
ularly, such  a  frame  of  mind  is  prevalent,  and  has  produced  very  im- 
portant results  in  agriculture;  it  will  do  the  same  in  horticulture, 
now  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  separation  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
facts  concerning  the  structure  and  parts  of  vegetables,  from  the  other 
masses  of  botanical  knowledge  with  which  they  are  usually  publish- 
ed, and  their  application  to  the  practice  of  horticulture,  could  not  fail 
to  be  favorably  received  in  this  community. 

A  complete  treatise  on  these  subjects  cannot  be  expected  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  but  if  the  facts  and  reasoning  give  rise  to  new 
experiments,  and  produce  results  favorable  to  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture or  agriculture,  the  object  of  the  publication  will  be  complete- 
ly answered. 

This  little  work  is  divided  into  the  following  subjects: — 
General  nature  of  Plants — Root — Stem — Leaf-buds — Leaves 
— Flowers — Stamens  and  Pistils^-Fruit — Seed — Sap — Air 
and  Light — Perspiration — Cuttings — Scions — Transplantalioa 
— Manures. 

The  following  chapters,  on  cuttings  and  scions,  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Teschemacher  treats  the  subject: — 

Cuttings. — AVhen  a  separate  portion  of  a  plant  is  caused  to  pro- 
duce new  roots  and  branches,  and  to  increase  an  individual,  it  is  a 
cutting. 

Cuttings  are  of  two  sortsi,— ^cuttings  properly  so  called,  and  eyes, 

A  cutting  consists  of  an  internodlum,  (space  between  bud  and  bud,) 
or  a  part  of  one,  with  its  nodus  and  leaf-bud. 

When  the  internodium  is  plunged  in  the  earth,  it  attracts  fluid  from 
the  soil,  and  nourishes  the  bud  until  it  can  feed  itself. 

The  bud,  feeding  at  first  upon  the  matter  in  the  internodium,  grad- 
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uallj  elotij^ates  upwards  into  a  branch,  and  sends  organized  matter 
downwards,  which  becomes  roots. 

As  soon  as  it  has  established  a  communication  with  the  soil,  it  be- 
comes a  new  individual,  exactly  like  that  from  which  it  was  taken. 

As  it  is  the  action  of  the  leat-buds  that  causes  growth  in  a  cutting, 
it  follows  that  no  cutting  without  a  leaf-bud  will  grow; 

Unless  the  cutting  has  great  vitality  and  power  of  forming  adven- 
titious leaf-buds,  which  sometimes  happens. 

An  eye  is  a  leaf-bud  without  an  internodium. 

It  only  differs  from  a  cutting  in  having  no  reservoir  of  food  on  which 
to  exist,  and  in  emitting  its  roots  immediately  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf-bud  into  the  soil. 

As  cuttings, will  very  oflen,  if  not  always,  develop  leaves  before 
any  powerful  connection  is  formed  between  them  and  the  soil,  they 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  perspiration. 

Hence  the  importance  of  mnintnining  their  atmosphere  in  an  uni- 
form state  of  humidity,  as  is  effected  by  putting  bell  or  other  glasses 
over  them. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  that,  if  air-tight  covers  are 
employed,  such  as  bell-glasses,  they  should  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
moved and  replaced,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  excessive  humidity. 

Layers  differ  from  cuttings  in  nothing,  except  that' they  strike  root 
into  the  soil  while  yet  adhering  to  the  parent  plant. 

Whatever  is  true  of  cuttings  is  true  of  layers,  except  that  the  latter 
are  not  liable  to  suffer  by  evaporation,  because  of  their  communica- 
tion with  the  parent  plant. 

As  cuttings  strike  roots  into  the  earth  by  the  action  of  leaves  or 
leaf-buds,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  will  strike  most  readily 
when  the  leaves  or  leaf-buds  are  in  their  greatest  vigor. 

Nevertheless,  this  power  is  controlled  so  much  by  the  peculiar  vital 
powers  of  different  species,  and  by  secondary  considerations,  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  say  that  this  is  an  absolute  rule. 

Thus  dahlias,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  will  strike  root  freely 
when  cuttings  are  very  young;  and  heaths,  azaleas,  and  other  hard 
wooded  plants,  only  when  the  wood  has  just  begun  to  harden. 

The  former  is,  probably,  owing  to  some  specific  vital  excitability, 
the  force  of  which  we  cannot  appreciate;  the  latter  either  to  a  kind 
of  torpor,  which  seems  to  seize  such  plants  when  their  tissue  is  once 
emptied  of  fluid,  or  to  a  natural  slowness  to  send  downwards  woody 
matter,  whether  for  wood  or  not,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  their 
wood  l)eing  harder. 

If  ripened  cuttings  are  upon  the  whole  the  most  fitted  for  multipli- 
cation, it  is  because  their  tissue  is  less  absorbent  than  when  younger, 
and  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  either  repletion  or  evaporation. 

For  to  gorge  tissue  with  food,  before  leaves  are  in  action  to  decom- 
pose and  assimilate  it,  is  as  prejudicial  as  to  empty  tissue  by  the  ac- 
tion of  leaves,  before  sponi>ioles  are  prepared  to  replenish  it. 

For  this  reason  pure  silex,  in  which  no  stimulating  substances  are 
contained,  (silver  sand,)  is  the  best  adapted  for  promoting  the  rooting 
of  cuttings  that  strike  with  difficulty. 

And,  fur  the  same  reason,  cuttings,  with  what  gardeners  call  a  heel 
to  them,  or  a  piece  of  the  older  wood,  strike  root  more  readily  than 
such  as  are  nut  so  protected.  The  greater  age  of  the  tissue  of  the 
beel  renders  it  less  absorbent  than  tissue  that  is  altogether  newly 
formed. 

It  is  to  avoid  the  bad  effect  of  evaporation,  that  a  proportion  of  the 
leaves  are  usually  removed  from  a  cutting,  when  it  is  first  prepared. 
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The  method  of  striking  cattings  in  donUe  poti,  the  ovter  filed  with 
emitb,  in  which  the  cnttings  are  placed  with  the  ends  inserted  in  the 
earth,  toaching  the  sides  of  the  inner  one,  which  is  kept  filled  with 
water,  has,  for  the  above  reason,  been  attended  with  sucecas. 

The  directions  for  propagating  by  cuttings,  in  European  pnUica- 
tions,  generally  state  the  month  for  placing  them  in  the  earth;  these 
directions  would  be  apt  to  mislead  m  this  country,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  ripens  wood  at  a  difierent  period. 

Cuttini^s  wilt  strike  at  any  period  of  the  year  when  the  young  wood 
is  sufficiently  ripe,  and  the  plant  is  continuing  its  growth,  but  not 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 


r. — A  scion  is  a  cutting  which  is  cansed  to  grow  upon  another 
plant,  and  not  in  earth. 

Scions  are  of  two  sorts,— scions,  properly  so  called,  and  biuds. 

Whatever  is  true  of  cuttings  is  true  also  of  scions,  all  circumstane* 
es  being  equal. 

When  a  scion  is  fitted  on  to  another  plant,  it  attracts  fluid  from  it 
for  the  nourishment  of  its  leaf*buds,  until  they  can  feed  themselves. 

Its  bulls  thus  fed,  gradually  grow  upwards  into  branches,  and  send 
woody  matter  downwards,  which  is  analogous  to  roots. 

At  the  same  time  the  cellular  substance  of  the  scion  and  its  sfodb 
adheres  so  as  to  form  a  complete  organic  union. 

The  woody  matter  descending  from  the  buds  passes  through  the 
cellular  substance  into  the  stock,  where  it  occupies  the  same  situation 
as  would  have  been  occupied  by  woody  matter  supplied  by  buds  be- 
longing to  the  stock  itself. 

Once  united,  the  scion  covers  the  wood  of  the  stock  with  new 
wood,  and  causes  the  production  of  new  roots. 

But  the  character  ot  the  woody  matter  sent  down  by  the  scion  over 
the  wood  of  the  stock,  being  determined  by  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
has  exclusively  a  horizontal  development,  it  follows  that  the  wood  of 
the  stock  will  always  remain  apparently  the  same,  although  it  is  fur- 
nbhed  by  the  scion. 

While  the  preparations  of  the  juices  being  effected  by  the  leaves  of 
the  scion,  the  produce  thereof  will  be  the  same  as  the  species  from 
which  the  scion  was  taken. 

Some  scions  will  grow  upon  a  stock  without  being  able  to  transmit 
any  woody  matter  into  it;  as  some  cacti,  which  have  only  a  small 
central  development  of  woody  tissue. 

When  this  happens,  the  sdhesion  of  the  two  takes  place  by  the  cel- 
lular substance  only,  and  the  union  is  so  imperfect  that  a  slight  de- 
gree of  violence  suffices  to  dissever  them. 

And  in  such  cases  the  buds  are  fed  by  their  woody  matter,  which 
absorbs  the  ascending  sap  from  the  stock  at  the  point  where  the  ad- 
hesion has  occurred;  and  the  latter,  never  augmenting  in  diameter,  is 
finally  overgrown  by  the  scion. 

When,  in  such  instances,  the  communication  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion  is  so  much  interrupted,  that  the  sap  can  no  longer  as- 
cend with  sufficient  rapidity  into  the  branches,  the  latter  die;  as  in 
many  peaches. 

This  incomplete  union  between  the  scion  and  its  stock,  is  owing  to 
some  constitutional  or  organic  difference  in  the  two. 

Therefore  care  should  be  taken  that  when  plants  are  graAed  on 
one  another,  their  constitution  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identi- 
cal. 
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As  adhesion  of  only  an  imperfect  nature  takes  place  when  the  sci- 
on and  stock  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  dissimilar  in  constitution,  so 
will  no  adhesion  whatever  occur  when  their  constitutional  differences 
are  very  decided. 

Hence  it  is  only  species  very  nearly  allied  in  nature  that  can  be 
graAed  on  each  other. 

As  only  similar  tissues  will  hnite,  it  is  necessary,  in  applying  a  sci« 
on  to  the  stock,  that  similar  parts  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  each 
other;  as  bark  to  bark,  cambium  to  cambium,  and  alburnum  to  al- 
burnum. 

The  second  Is  more  especially  requisite,  because  it  is  through  the 
cambium  that  the  woody  matter,  sent  downwards  by  the  buds,  must 
pass;  and  also  because  cambium  itself,  being  organizing  matter  in  an 
incipient  state,  will  more  readily  form  an  adhesion  than  any  other 

The  same  principles  apply  to  buds,  which  are  to  scions  precisely 
what  eyea  are  to  cuttings. 

Inarching  is  the  same  with  reference  to  grafting  that  layering  is 
with  reference  to  striking  by  cuttings. 

It  serves  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  a  scion  until  it  can  form  an  ad- 
hesion with  its  stock;  and  must  be  considered  as  the  most  certain 
mode  of  grafting. 

It  is  probable  that  every  species  of  flowering  plant,  without  excep- 
tion, may  be  multiplied  by  grafting. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  species,  and  even  tribes,  that  never 
have  been  grafted. 

It  has  been  found,  that  in  the  vine  and  the  walnut  this  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  by  attention  to  their  f>eculiiir  constitutions;  ancf  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  attention  will  remove  supposed  difficulties  in 
the  case  of  other  species. 

It  is  certain  that  scions  thrive  better  on  some  stocks,  even  of  the 
same  species,  than  others,  and  that  this  depends  somewhat  on  the 
soil  in  which  the  stock  grows;  this  is  a  subject,  however,  on  which 
there  has  been  so  much  di.scussion,  and  on  which  practical  experi- 
ence has  yet  so  much  to  develop,  that  no  certain  general  rules  can  be 
laid  down,  particularly  in  this  country. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  perspiration,  it  seems  that  the  prac- 
tice of  budding  on  the  northern  side  of  stems  must  be  correct. 

Mr.  Knight  often  applied  two  ligatures  to  his  buddings  on  peach 
trees,  one  above  the  bud,  across  the  transverse  incision,  the  other  be- 
low: this  last  was  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  bud  adhered,  the  upper 
one  was  left  on;  thus  obstructing  the  flow  of  the  sap  upwards  and 
throwing  it  into  the  bud,  which  then  vegetated  early,  and  produced 
blosdoms  the  following  spring.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoot  had  attain- 
ed about  four  inches  in  length,  the  up|>er  bandage  was  removed,  and 
the  sap  suffered  to  flow  freely.  By  following  this  practice  with  roses, 
and  by  judicious  heading  down,  I  have  obtained  very  large  and  healthy 
bushes  on  the  top  of  a  single  straight  stem  the  third  year. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  atnateurs  and  gardeners,  as- 
sured that  they  will  find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  much 
needed  information. 
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Art.  II.  The  Young  Gardener^s  Assistant;  containing  a 
Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds^  with  practical  di" 
rections^  under  each  head,  for  the  cultivation  of  Culinary 
Vegetables  and  Flowers;  also  directions  for  cultivating  Fruii 
Trees^  the  Grape  Vine^  ^c;  to  which  is  added  a  Calendar j 
showing  tlu  work  to  be  done  every  month  in  the  year.  Eighth 
edition,  improved.  By  T.  Bridgeman.  1  Vol.  8?o. 
408  pages.     New  York. 

We  noticed  one  of  the  former  editions  of  this  work  in  our 
Vol.  III.,  p.  262.  Mr.  Bridgeman  has  added  much  new  and 
original  matter  to  this,  the  eighth  edition,  as  well  as  arranged 
the  whole  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  We  can  again  re- 
cord our  approbation  of  this  volume,  and  commend  it  to  those 
who  are  seeking  for  interesting  information  upon  the  cultivatioo 
of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Art.  III.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Meetings  held  in  Bos- 
Ion,  Jan,  13,  1840;  containing  the  remarks^  onthatocca^ 
eion,  of  the  Hon.  D.  Webster,  of  the  U.  8.  SSenate,  and  of 
Prof  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  Conn. ;  with  Jfotes  by  H. 
Colman,  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural  Survey,  ram- 
phlet  8vo.     pp.  36.     Balem,  1840. 

During  the  two  past  winters,  the  commissioner  of  the 
agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  has  held  regular  meetings 
every  week,  or  fortnight,  during  the  season  at  which  the 
General  Court  were  assembled  together.  At  these  meetings 
discussions  have  taken  place  upon  the  most  important  topics 
connected  with  farming,  and  the  range  of  subjects  has  been 
very  extensive,  especially  the  past  winter.  The  cultivation  of 
corn  and  wheat,  and  particularly  the  production  of  silk  and 
beet  sugar,  have  been  discussed  at  length,  and  much  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  subject,  obtained  by  the  commissioner, 
who  has  embodied  the  same  in  his  last  report.  These  meet- 
ings were  very  well  attended,  and  some  of  them  were  of  the 
most  interesting  character. 
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Mr.  Webster  having  returned  from  Europe  in  the  autumn, 
be  was  requested  by  the  commissioner  to  address  the  meeting, 
at  its  first  opening  for  the  year;  he  did  so,  in  the  neat  and  ex- 
cellent speech  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 
Prof.  Silliman  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  his  remarks 
were  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  notes  by  Mr. 
Colman  are  explanatory  of  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Webster.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  copy  any  of 
these  speeches;  but  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster's  opening  remarks  upon  the  climate  and  soil  of  Britain, 
as  compared  with  ours,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  quote  it,  be- 
lieving that  the  same  wiU  be  as  interesting  to  the  horticulturist 
as  the  agriculturist. 

''The  climate  of  England  difTeni  essentially  from  that  of  this  country. 
Eagland  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  eastern,  and  we  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  western  continent.  The  climate  of  each  country  is  mate- 
rially affected  by  its  respective  situation  in  relation  to  the  ocean.  The 
winds,  which  prevail  mo«(t,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  are 
from  the  west;  it  is  known  that  the  wind  blows,  in  our  latitudes,  from 
some  point  west  to  some  point  east,  on  an  average  of  years  nearly  or 
quite  three  days  out  of  four.  These  facts  are  familiar.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them  are,  that  our  winters  are  colder,  and  our 
summers  much  figtter  than  in  England.  Our  latitude  is  about  that  of 
Oporto,  yet  the  temperature  is  very  different.  On  these  accounts^ 
therefore,  the  maturing  of  the  crops  in  England  and  the  power  of  us- 
ing these  crops,  creates  a  material  difference  between  its  agriculture 
and  ours.  It  may  be  supposed  that  our  climate  must  resemble  that 
of  China  in  the  same  latitudes;  and  this  fact  may  have  an  essential 
bearing  upon  that  branch  of  agriculture  which  it  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce among  us,  the  production  of  silk. 

^*The  second  point  of  difference  between  the  two  countries  lies  m 
the  soil.  The  soil  of  England  is  mainly  argillaceous;  a  sofi  and  unc- 
tuous loam  upon  a  substratum  of  clay.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  predominant  characteristic  in  the  parts  which  he  visited.  The 
soil  m  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  is  thinner;  some  of 
it  is  what  we  should  call  stony;  much  of  it  is  a  free  gravelly  soil,  with 
some  small  part,  which  with  us  would  be  called  sandy.  Throujfh  a 
great  extent  of  country  this  soil  rests  on  a  deep  bed  of  chalk.  Ours 
IS  a  granite  soil.  There  is  granite  in  Great  Britain;  but  this  species 
of  soil  prevails  in  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  country  which  more  resem- 
bles our  own.  We  may  have  lands  as  good  as  any  in  England.  Our 
alluvial  soils  on  Connecticut  river  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  are  equal  to  any  lands;  but  these  have  not,  ordinarily,  a 
wide  extent  of  clay  subsoil.  The  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  harder, 
more  granitic,  less  aboimding  in  clay,  and  altogether  more  stony,  than 
the  soil  of  England.  The  surface  of  Massachusetts  is  more  uneven, 
more  broken  with  mountain  ridges,  more  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  more  abundant  in  streams  of  water,  than  that  of  England." 

Prof.  Silliman^s  remarks  were  directed  to  the  improvement 
which  is  still  to  be  made  in  our  soils,  by  the  application  of 
proper  manures.  Chemical  knowledge  among  farmers  is  much 
needed,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
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their  soils,  and  to  enrich  them  by  the  addition  of  such  manures 
as  will  afibrd  the  greatest  food  for  particular  crops. 

We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  fanners: 
they  will  find  it  worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  addressed  the  meeting. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

Radiation  from  Trees. — As  a  proof  of  the  cold  prodaced  in  solid 
substHnces,  bv  radiation  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  Dr.  Gu^rin  has  ascer- 
tained, as  had  been  previously  done  by  Wells,  that  the  teniperature  of 
trees  and  shrubs  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  air.  On  January  34, 
1827,  at  seven,  A.  M.,  the  air  being  U^  d'  per  cent.,  the  snow  adher- 
ini;  to  the  branches  of  a  cypress,  and  other  plants  and  shrulis,  was 
14^  8',  and  15*^,  that  \a  to  say,  S^  5'  lower  than  the  air.  (^Jamieson's 
Edin.  Jour,,  Oct.  1830,  p.  376,  in  Gard.  Mag.) 

Mkdia  sdtiva. — This  new  oil  plant,  first  brought  into  notice  in  this 
Magazine,  by  M.  Hertz,  of  Stuti^rard,  has  been  grown  on  a  consider- 
able scale  last  summer,  by  Mr.  laylor,  at  Holbrooke,  near  Ipswich. 
One  acre  of  very  poor,  stiff,  clay  loam,  which,  otherwise,  would  have 
been  led  a  naked  fallow,  was  sown  on  March  5th  with  five  pounds  of 
seed,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  the  crop  was  mown  and  dried 
like  hay,  and  carried  to  the  barn  and  threshed.  The  produce  was 
thirty-three  bushels  of  6ne  seed:  eight  bushels  of  this  seed  weigh 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  yielded  five  hundred  pounds  of  oil,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  of  oil  cake.  The  total  product  of  the  acre  was  two  hundred 
and  ddy  pounds  of  oil,  and  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  oil  cake. 
The  oil  is  worth  five  shillings  a  gallon  of  seven  pounds;  so  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  oil  cake  as  food  for  cattle,  and  of  the  straw  as  ma- 
nure, the  oil  produced  nearly  £9  (forty  dollars)  the  acre. — {Gard, 
Mag,)  We  have  already  noticed  the  introduction  of  this  species  to 
Britain,  (Vol.  V.  p.  337.)  Might  it  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
this  country  ?  and  might  not  an  enormous  crop  be  gathered  on  the  rich 

Crairies  of  the  West?  We  trust  that  some  enterprising  farmer  will 
e  induced  to  give  it  a  trial. — Ed, 
To  destroy  worms. — A  correspondent  has  sent  us  McDouga]*s 
recipe,  which  is: — Roll  the  lawn  twice,  then  water  it  with  lime  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  lime  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  operation 
twice  performed,  will  destroy  every  worm,  without  injuring  the  grass. 
Or,  nnx  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common  sublimate  with  three  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced. — Id. 

Preserving  carrots  for  winter  use. — In  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  Mr.  Forsyth  recommends  that  carrots  should  be  stowed 
away  for  winter  use,  with  about  an  inch  of  top  to  each.  I  beg  to  say, 
that  I  have  practised  the  reverse  of  this  mode,  for  a  number  of  years» 
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with  complete  success.  Instead  of  leaving  one  inch  of  top  to  each 
root,  I  have  the  whole  crown  cut  off,  or,  as  the  men  term  it,  cut  in  to 
the  quick.  This  prevents  the  carrots  from  vegetating  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  preserves  the  saccharine  matter,  as  well  as  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  carrot  till  June,  or  longer;  properties  that  render  carrots,  when 
preserved  in  this  manner,  far  superior  to  carrots  that  are  either  sown 
m  hot-beds  during  the  spring,  or  those  that  have  stood  out  during  the 
winter;  neither  of  which  kinds  do  I  grow,  except  in  case  of  a  short 
supply  of  the  others. 

1  have  recommended  the  same  plan  to  be  adopted  in  stowing  Swed- 
ish  turnips  (Ruta  Baga,)  that  are  intended  for  spring  consumption; 
and  this  plan  is  very  much  approved  of  in  this  neighborhood,  as,  when 
they  are  brought  out  of  the  store  in  March  or  April,  they  will  be  found 
to  possess  all  the  feeding  qualities  that  they  did  when  stowed  away. 
The  only,  but  very  important  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is,  not  to  al- 
low them  to  be  put  too  thick  together,  as,  in  that  case,  they  would 
heat  and  spoil.  The  north  side  of  barns  or  buildings  is  the  best  situa- 
tion for  storing  the  roots.    {Gard,  Mag,) 

AUan  Ciinninghami  the  colonial  botanist,  at  Sidney,  died  there  on  the 
S7th  of  June,  1839.  His  death  was  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  colds, 
caufsht  during  the  rainy  season,  in  his  last  unfortunate  travels  in  New 
Zealand.  A  biographical  notice  of  hit*  death  will  be  prepared,  which 
will  lie  published  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,     (Id,) 

Purah,  the  •American  botanist, — In  the  suburbs  of  Montreal  lie  tb« 
remainu  of  poor  Pursh, — Pursh,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  botany  of  America,  lies  here;  with  no  monument,  not 
even  a  tablet,  to  pomt  out  the  last  resting-place  of  this  most  enthusi- 
astic, most  indefntigable  man.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the 
valuable  services  of  my  countryman,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  but,  were 
the  two  eminent  botanists  compared  together,  who  would  lose  by  the 
comparison,  Pursh  or  Douglas?    Yet  the  former  is  passed  over  m  si- 
lence, while  the  latter  is  to  be  rendered  immortal.    1  sincerely  hope 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  subject  will  not  be  considered  obtrusive;  and 
if  it  would  only  induce  some  more  influential  person  to  take  up  the 
mattter,  and  verify  the  old  adage,  ^'better  late  than  never,"  it  certain- 
ly would,  in  my  opinion,  be  only  awarding  a  just  tribute  to  departed 
worth.     1  have  the  most  positive  proof,  that  if  a  subscription  were 
commenced  by  European  botanists,  it  would  l>e  warmly  responded  to 
by  various  individuals  in  Montreal. — (Gard,  Mag,)    The  above  par- 
agraph we  extract  from  a  long  communication,  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Loudon^B  Magazine,  by   our  correspondent,   Mr.  Gordon, 
(whose  article  on  the  method  of  grafting  apple  trees  upon  the  ^oots, 
appears  in  a  previous  page  of  this  number,)  who  made  a  tour  through 
tne  Canadas  laf^t  autumn,  commencing  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
from  thence  to  Toronto;  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  to  Toronto  again 
by  another  route,  and  from  thence  to  Montreal;  traversing  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  miles.    Mr.  Gordon  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the 
progress  of  gardening  in  the  Canadas,  and  particularly  describes  many 
of  the  flue  gardens  in  and  around  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Gordon's  allusion  to  the  remains  of 
Pursh  may  receive  the  attention  of  botanists.  It  is  certainly  not  too 
late  to  accord  to  Pursh  the  merit  which  his  eminent  services  demand- 
ed while  alive,  by  erecting  over  his  remains  some  monument,  to  mark 
the  burial  place  of  so  distmguished  a  botanist.  We  doubt  not  that  ev- 
ery American  botanist  and  admirer  of  plants  will  contribute  liberally 
to  so  worthy  an  object. — Ed, 
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AmT.  II.    Foreign  Notieei. 

ENGLAND. 

CuUivaiion  of  Vines  in  Poit, — At  the  aiitamn  pruning  of  Tines  in 
bouses,  shoots  of  well-ripened  wood,  perfectly  firm,  with  prominent 
buds,  are  to  be  selected,  and  placed  in  large  pots  of  sand,  protected 
from  the  frost  until  the  month  of  Febrnnry,  when  the  eyes  are  to  be  cue 
out,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  wood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  rose, 
before  taking  the  wood  from  the  bnrk,  and  inserted  separately  into 
60-tfized  pots,  for  the  purpose  of  makinir  plants  to  fruit  the  foHowinf 
year.  The  reason  of  placing  each  singly  in  60-sized  pots  is,  to  pre- 
Tent  any  check  from  shifting  them  from  one  pot  to  another.  As  good 
fruit  depends  much  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  wood,  it  is  of  tbe  ot- 
most  importance  that  the  growth  be  not  retarded,  which  most  be  the 
ease  if  more  than  one  eye  is  placed  in  each  pot;  being  divided  when 
shifted,  the  roots  are  likely  to  l>e  broken,  and  their  growth  much  re- 
tarded until  new  spongelets  are  produced.  When  the  eyes  are  pot- 
ted off  and  well  watered,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  on  dung 
beat  with  a  temperature  varying  from  65°  to  70°  Fahr.;  kept  close 
until  they  begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  when  nir  is  to  be  admitted 
by  degrees,  watering  the  roots  and  overhead  when  necessary,  until 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots;  then  potted  into  larger  sized  pots  to  keep 
them  growing,  and  on  no  account  to  stop  tbe  leading  shoot;  being  so 
luxuriant  they  will  jiurst  some  of  the  main  eyes  which  are  to  produce 
fruit  the  following  season.  All  laterals  and  tendrils  to  be  removed  ae 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  plants  the  next  time  of  shifting,  which  is 
to  be  done  before  the  roots  are  allowed  to  get  matted,  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  vinery  or  stove  with  a  temperature  of  70°  or  75°;  trained 
up  the  trellis  under  the  lights,  or  on  the  back  wall,  there  to  remain 
until  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured;  air  being  gradually  admitted,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  next  situation.  It  is  the  practice  with  many 
gardeners  to  place  their  vines  in  the  open  air,  or  to  take  the  lights  off 
their  houses  to  mature  the  wood;  but  he  would  always  prefer  to  ad- 
mit air  during  the  day,  apply  a  little  ^re  heat,  and  close  up  with  a 
dry  atmosphere  at  night.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  favoura- 
ble situation  in  the  open  air,  where  they  would  not  receive  too  much 
wet;  it  is  best  to  elevate  the  pots  on  boanis  or  bricks,  and  fill  up  tbe 
interstices  between  and  over  the  tops  of  the  pots  to  the  height  of  six 
inches,  that  the  roots  may  receive  no  injury  from  frost,  and  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  wanted  for  forcing.  Tbe  compos!  for  strik- 
ing the  eyes  to  consist  of  two  thirds  rich  gritty  pasturage  loam  to  one 
third  well  pulverized  old  tan.  The  compost  for  growing  and  fruiting 
the  plants  to  consist  of  two  thirds  loam,  and  one  third  well  decompos- 
ed butcher's  garbage,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan.  The  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  produce  fruit  to  be  the  twelfth  or  eighth  size;  the 
last  shifting  to  be  performed  in  September.  The  plants  will  require 
no  shifting  when  placed  in  the  house  to  force;  if  shifted  when  forcing 
is  commenced,  they  will  produce  a  superabundance  of  woo<],  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  About  the  end  of  De- 
cember, or  beginning  of  January,  he  prunes  his  vines,  leaving  only 
three  or  four  eyes  to  produce  fruit:  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  them, 
where  a  succession  is  not  required,  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  on  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  of  either  leaves  or  tan,  not  exceeding  65^;  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  pit  not  ratiffing  abore  60^,  syringinff  when  necessary,  and  wa- 
tering with  deer-dnng  manure  water.  When  the  buds  begin  to  buret, 
fire  heat  to  be  applied  by  flues,  or,  by  what  he  considers  preferable, 
hot  water  pipes.  The  vines  to  be  stopped  one  joint  above  the  fruit, 
removing  all  laterals,  and  allowing  three  bunches  to  remain  for  enrh 
pot;  the  atmosphere  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  65^, 
until  the  grape.^  begin  to  expand  their  bloom,  when  it  may  be  gradu- 
ally raised  to  70°.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  berries  to  be  thinned; 
when  stoning,  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  be  reduced  a  little,  as 
much  excitement  at  that  particular  time  will  cause  them  to  become 
stunted;  water  to  be  given  sparingly  nt  that  period  of  their  growth, 
but  to  hie  applied  copiousdy  when  the  berries  begin  to  swell.  When 
they  begin  to  change  color,  the  temperature  to  be  raii$ed  to  75°,  as 
heat  an<l  light  are  now  the  principal  agents  by  which  they  are  brought 
to  the  greatest  perfection;  heat  is  the  agent  by  which  the  aoueous 
matter  contained  in  the  berry  is  changed  to  the  saccharine,  ana  color 
is  communicated  to  the  fruit  by  the  influence  of  light.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  know  the  sun's  declination,  with  the  latitude 
in  which  a  gardener  is  placed,  to  ascertain  the  proper  angle,  at  the 
season  the  fruit  is  to  ripen,  to  command  the  most  vertical  sun.  The 
sorts  recommended  for  forcing  in  pots  are.  Black  Hamburg,  White 
Muscadine,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscat,  and  Black  Esperione.  In 
conclusion,  he  objected  to  the  coiling  system  of  growing  vines  in  pots. 
Mr.  Caie  observed:  As  light  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  vej^ctable 
life,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Judd  in  the  great  utility  of  constractmg  the 
roofs  of  not-houses  with  such  an  angle  that  the  sun's  rays  ma^  fall 

Serpendicularly  at  the  particular  time  the  crop  is  expected  to  npeo. 
Ir.  Keane  remarked  that  vines  raised  from  eyes  produced  the  best 
plants;  lajrers,  when  cut  from  the  parent  plant,  are  deprived  of  a 
great  portion  of  sap,  the  vessels  contract,  and,  consequently,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  much  retarded;  cuttings  are  objectionable  for 
nearly  similar  reasons.  He  objected  to  butcher's  garbage,  as  vines 
would  grow  too  luxuriant  to  fruit  the  first  season;  would  also,  in 
pruning  them,  cut  down  to  two  buds,  and  take  particular  care  to  force 
them  gently  that  the  buds  may  break  regularly.  He  observed,  when 
Yines  were  planted  outside,  and  heat  applied  to  the  house,  ihey  were 
excited  to  put  forth  shoots;  ihe  sap  was  elaborated  by  the  leaves,  and 
when  it  descended  to  the  roots  it  was  chilled  by  the  cold;  the  circula- 
tion was  retarded  until  the  roots  were  excited  by  the  influence  of  the 
■an,  when  the  sap  was  propelled  through  the  branches  to  cause  a 
second  growth,  which,  for  want  of  regularity  of  temperature,  must  be 
injurious  to  the  future  crop.  He  objected  to  the  system  adopted  by 
many  gardeners  of  cutting  away  so  much  wood  at  their  winter  pmn- 
ings,  as  he  preferred  to  regulate  the  tree  by  nipping  off  all  supera- 
bundant wood  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Caie  also  objected  to  the  system 
of  cutting  out  much  wood.  In  pruning  all  trees  and  plants,  their 
habits  should  be  properly  understood;  a  proper  equilibrium  should  be 
kept  up  lietween  the  roots  and  the  branches.  He  always  saw  the 
best  crops  of  grapes  grown  upon  small  short-jointed  and  well-ripened 
wood.  That  the  cause  of  vines  pushing  out  strong,  rampant,  and 
unproductive  shoots,  was  to  be  attributed  to  improper  pruning, 
through  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  what  the  tree  is  able  to  bear. 
Mr.  Judd  remarked,  in  objection  to  Mr.  Keane's  observations,  that 
he  preferred  to  cut  back  and  allow  four  eyes  to  remain;  as  there 
would  be  a  better  chance,  if  it  so  happened  that  one  or  two  of  them 
failed  to  swell.    Id  forcing  vineries,  he  always  corered  the  borders  to 
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excite  the  roots,  as  the  success  of  the  crop  most  etseDtially  depended 
upon  the  proper  temperature  of  the  roots.  From  the  refrulnritjr  of 
temperature,  he  never  saw  a  shanked  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  pot  cul- 
ture of  the  vine.  Mr.  Caie  a*(reed  with  Mr.  Judd,  that  the  shanking 
and  shrivelling  of  grapes  were  principally  caused  by  an  unequal  tem- 
perature, as  in  late  vineries  he  scarcely  ever  saw  a  shanked  bunch  of 
grapes.  Mr.  Keane  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  coiling  system  of 
l^rowing  vines  in  poti«,  a  system  which  by  unfair  means  was  puffed 
into  public  notice.  Many  of  the  magazine-reading  gentry  expected 
their  ^ardener^  ou<rht  to  grow  them  ms  well  as  they  were  reported  to 
be  grown  at  Well>eck;  and,  as  they  had  not  the  opportunity  ofsending 
scores  to  the  rot-heap,  ibeir  failures  were  charitably  attributed  to  their 
ignorance.    (^Gard.  Mag.) 


Art.  III.    DonuMtie  Notices. 


Eehinoedettit  £yri^«ii. — In  my  last  communication,  on  the  flowering 
of  the  Ecbinoc&ctus  Eyri^stt,  in  tbe  green-house  of  Mr.  F.  Putnam, 
I  mentioned  thot  two  or  three  wooiy  protuberances  were  visible, 
which  were  then  considered  to  be  flower-buds:  two  or  three  have 
proved  the  presumption  to  be  correct,  as  tbey  have  since  expanded 
their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  growth  has  been  nearly 
imperceptible  from  day  to  day,  until  Tuesday,  June  9th,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  very  rapid,  and  thus  continued  unabated  to  the  time  of  ex- 
pansion, which  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  11th;  at 
seven,  that  evening,  it  was  fully  expanded,  and  on  the  next  day.  as 
with  tbe  others,  it  was  entirely  closed  by  sunset.  I'here  are  two 
more  similar  buds  on  the  same  plant.  The  seed  vessels  of  tbe  three 
preceding  flowers  are  considerably  swollen;  tbe  stems  and  petals  still 
pendent,  though  very  much  shrivelled.  A  continuation  of  the  ac- 
count of  this  hif^hly  interesting  and  curious  plant,  during  its  period  of 
flowering,  1  will  send  you,  if  desiralile. —  Youn,  ^c,  F.,  SuUm^  June, 
1840.  [Our  correspondent  will  oblige  us  by  continuing  his  notice  of 
this  beautiful  species. — Ed,] 

Yucca  gloribsa, — A  fine  specimen  of  this  showy  plant  is  now  open- 
ing its  blossoms  in  tbe  garden  of  iMrs.  Bigelow  of  Medford.  It  will 
probably  remain  in  beauty  a  week  or  two,  and  will  be  well  worth 
seeing  by  every  lover  of  plants.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it  in  our  next. — Ed, 

The  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society,  at  Lowell,  held  one  of  its 
exhibitions  on  Wednesday,  June  17th.  The  exhibition  was  well  at- 
tended,and  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and  fruits  were  exhibited.  We 
shall  give  some  account  of  the  meetings  throughout  the  season  in  our 
December  number. — Id, 

Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  Salem  on  Wednesday,  June  17th,  on  which 
occasion  there  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  flowers  at  the  society's  room. 
Among  the  articles  exhibited  was  a  Norfork  Island  pine,  (•aroucdria 
imbricdtta,)  four  years  from  the  seed,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Driver.  In 
the  evenmg  an  address  was  delivered  before  tbe  members  and  others 
by  Professor  Russell,  of  Chelmsford.— /c^. 
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Art.  IY.    J^atsacJnuetta  Horticultural  Society. 

Our  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  being  incomplete,  we 
have  brought  them  up  to  the  present  date,  by  copying  the  same  from 
the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

Saturday,  March  Tth, — This  was  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Wilh'am  Oliver,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Trea.iurer's  report  on  the  estimated  income  and  expenses  of 
the  Society  for  the  current  year,  was  read  and  accepted.  The  Treas- 
urer was  instructed  to  subscril>e  for  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticul' 
ture,  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  volume,  (the  first  and  sec- 
ond having  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Editor;)  and  also  to 
subscribe  for  the  Yankee  Farmer  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year. 

Messrs.  T.  Lee,  W.  Oliver,  and  S.  Walker  were  appointed  a 
committee  upon  the  subject  of  procuring  a  new  diploma  for  the  So- 
cietv. 

Messrs.  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  R.  Manning,  and  B.  V.  French  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  procurin|^  casts  of  fruits 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  voted  to  be  appropriated  as 
premiums  for  1840,  to  be  distributed  as  follows: — one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  Flower  Committee — one  hundred  and  twen 
ty-five  dollars  for  the  Fruit  Committee — and  fifty  dollars  for  the  Veg- 
etable Committee. 

The  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  destroying  the  rose  6lug,  (in 
connection  with  that  offered  by  Mr.  Lee,  who  liberally  paid  one  half 
the  amount,)  was  voted  at  this  meeting.     See  p.  233. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Dixwell  and  A.  Bowditch,  of  boston,  were  admitted 
subscription  members. 

March  36/A. — This  was  an  adjourned  meeting  from  the  last.  Mr. 
Yose,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

^  Presented, — Van  Bergen's  Jiddress,  and  Mr.  Dean's  Eulogy,  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Buel,  delivered  before  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  the  Vallev  of  the  Hudson. 

Mrs.  Bigelow,  of  Medforcf,  was  unanimously  admitted  an  honorary 
member. 

Aaron  Wi]lard,of  Boston,  was  admitted  a  subscription  member. 

^pril  ISth. — An  adjourned  meeting.  Mr.  Vose,  the  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Z.  Hosmer,  of  Boston,  was  admitted  a  snbscription  member. 

Jtpril  25/A. — An  adjourned  meeting.    The  President  in  the  chair. 

Read.'— A,  letter  from  Mr.  Dabney,  Consul  at  Fayal,  accompanied 
with  a  donation  of  tropical  fruits.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Dabnev.  A  letter  from  Henry  Sheafe,  accompanying  a 
donation  of  peas  and  lentils,  received  from  uermany.  It  was  voted  to 
distribute  the  seeds  among  the  members. 

May  23(^.— Adjourned  from  April  25th.  The  President  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  voted  to  give  notice  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society  by 
publishing  the  same  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  Evening  Transcript, 
twice  a  week  for  two  weeks,  and  in  the  Evening  Gazette  once  a  week 
for  two  weeks. 
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William  C.  Bond.  Jr.^  of  Cambridgey  was  admitted  a  anbteriptioii 

member. 

May  SOth,^Exhibiied.  Flowers: — Prom  S.  Walker,  bouqoets  of 
pcponie.o,  rnw*^,  Lyrbiiia  Flo^ci^culi,  &c.p  with  a  fine  display  of  new 
and  beiiutiful  panMies.  From  A.  Bowditrh,  lar^e  and  Hhowy  bou- 
quets, rompo!«ed  of  geraniums,  roses,  Sea  t)i6dH  atnipurpQrea,  and  pan* 
sips.  From  Rufus  Howe,  bouquet:*.  From  J.  Hovey,  Roxl»ury, 
bouquefs.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  lar^e  Imuquets.  From  Hovey  dt 
Co.,  Ifouquets.  From  Mis.«(e8  Sumner,  bouquets.  W.  Kenrirk  ex- 
hibited a  very  fine  collection,  some  of  which  were  as  folloVvs:— 
'Tris,  four  kinds,  Pw6iiia,  four  kinds.  Laburnum,  yellow  flowering 
horse  chestnut,  Harrison's  yellow  rose,  /femeroc&llis  fl&va,  purple 
beech,  and  WisfiirtaConsequiiia,  the  blooms  cut  from  a  plant  grow- 
inn^  in  the  open  air,  unprotected.  From  Dr.  Eustis,  a  fine  specimea 
of  fTrica  ventric6sa. 

Native  flowers: — From  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  perfect  specimens  of 
Convnildtria  trif5lia,  and  canadensis,  Dracce^na  i>oreklis;  these  were 
accompanied  with  a  letter  which  appears  at  p.  245.  From  a  lady,  a 
larj^e  collection  of  indigenous  plants,  among  which  we  noticed  Azalea 
nudifl6ra,  Jlfyos6tifl  paldstris,  Tri6steum  perfoliktum,  Fiola  acdta 
and  pub^sceus,  Ar&lia  nudicatilis  and  hSspida,  Hyp^xis  er^cta,  Con- 
vallaria  trifdtia,  bifdiia,  stellkta,  racem6sa,  multifl6ra  and  canaliculkta, 
Trillium  c^rnuum,  Mediola  virgSnica,  C&Ila  paldstris,  Sarrac^nta 
purpi^rea,  Cistus  canafldnsis,  Aretbiisii  bull»6:»a,  Pris  versicolor,  Si- 
fdne  pennsvlv&nica,  Fediculkris  canadensis.  Geranium  macuHuum, 
•^nerii6iie  malictroMes,  iVQphar  sp.  Aquii^gia  canadensis,  .^rum  tri- 
phyllum,  Lepidium  virginica,  Nymphas^a  adv&na,  and  Krigta  virgin- 
ica;  together  wirh  a  variety  of  other  species,  including  ferns, — in  all, 
fiftv -eight  different  species. 

June  6th. — This  whs  a  stated  meeting.    The  President  in  the  chair. 

Read. — Communications  from  Messrs.  Walker  and  Haggerston  on 
the  subject  of  increasing  the  premium  for  the  most  successful  method 
of  destroying  the  rose  r>lug.  They  were  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Walker,  Ha^rgerston  and  Aspinwall,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  A  communication  was  read  from 
C.  R.  Dilloway,  res|)ectfully  requesting  the  Mussarbusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal  of  the  Tiatural  HUtory  <So- 
eiety  of  this  city.     Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

rretenied. — From  Joseph  Breck  St  Co.  seeds  of  the  Coontee  Roots, 
(or  Bread  Root,)  of  Florida,  received  from  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq., 
secretary  of  the  Patent  OflSce,  Washington. 

W.  W.  Cotting  was  admitted  a  subscription  member  of  the  Society. 

Exhibited. — Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  splendid  double  dwarf 
rocket  larkspur,  from  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  were  planted  in 
September  lust^  also,  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick,  fine  bouquets 
of  pflBonies,  roses,  &.C.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  A.  Bow- 
ditch,  bouquets  of  geraniums,  pansies,  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  a  fine  display  of  hardy  azaleas,  of  several  varieties.  Mr. 
Kenrick  has  a  good  collection,  and  flowers  them  in  great  beautv;  also, 
i)ict&mnus  fraxineila,  Robinia  hispida,  Phl6x  suavdolens,  Magn5- 
\%a  acuminata,  Cytisus  Labtirnum,  Caprif6lium  Dougl&sn,  and  yel- 
low roses.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  one  dahlia.  From  S.  Walker, 
beautiful  pansies,  and  bouquets.  From  T.  Lee,  D&hlia  ripens,  a 
new  annual  species,  with  small  single  purple  flowers. 

Native  Plant$: — From  Dr.  E.Wight,  Boston,  a  great  variety  of  in- 
digenous plants,  collected  in  Dedham.  From  £.  Weston,  Jr.  and  F. 
Parker,  a  collection  of  indigenous  plants. 
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Vegetables: — From  Mre.  T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  early  Washington 
peas,  (planted  March  10.)     From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  cucumbers. 

June  iSlh, — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  this  day.  The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  Mr.  Walker,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  premium, 
offered  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  method  of  destroying  the  rose 
slug,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  read  to  the  meet* 
ing: — 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Hagger^iton,  offering  fifty  dollars,  (provided  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  would  add  the  same  amount)  as  a  premium  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rose  slug,  beg  leave  to  report  that  ihev  have  attend- 
ed to  that  duty.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  Society  accept 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  and  offer  a  premium  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  already  offered  by 
the  Society,  fur  the  effectual  destruction  of  said  slug:  the  premium  to 
be  paid  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  given  to  the  Society 
of  a  plan  to  destroy  or  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  slug,  without  in* 
jury  to  th.;  bui$h  or  its  foliage.— Per  order,  8.  Walker^  Chairnutn. 

The  following  are  the  communications  alluded  to: 

Roxburyt  June  $d,  1840. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  enclosed  communication,  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  Mr.  David  Hnggerston,  of  Watertown. 

The  slug,  that  has  for  several  years  past  destroyed  the  foliage  of 
the  rose  bush,  is  well  known  to  every  practical  florist  in  thi4  section 
of  the  country;  its  destruction  by  various  means  has  been  attempted, 
but  as  yet  without  success. 

The  additional  premium  now  proposed,  if  it  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  will  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  so  far  labored  in  vain  to 
destroy  this  eye-sore,  the  rose  slug;  and  will  probably  call  into  the 
field  an  army  of  Flora's  living  subjects,  who  will  not,  1  trust,  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  shall  have  annihilated  the  foul  defacer  of 
the  mantle  of  the  <*queen  of  flowers." — I  amy  Sir,  with  great  rapeet, 
your  obedient  servant,  S,  WMer,  Chairman  Committee  on  Flowere, 

Hon.  E.  Vote,  Pre$.  Man.  Hort.  Society. 

Watertoum,  May  36fA,  1840. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  conversation  with  a  gentleman  since  1  saw  you, 
I  mentioned  to  him  the  intention  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  offer- 
ing a  premium  for  the  destruction  of  the  worm  or  insect  that  infests 
the  rose  bush  and  destroys  the  foliage:  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
commended  the  Society  for.  their  efforts  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object;  but  when  1  mentioned  the  sum  intended  to  be  given,  ten  doU 
lars,  his  idea  was  precisely  mine,  that  it  would  result  in  no  good. 
For  the  last  ^ve  or  six  years  he  has  seen  experiments  tried,  and  ^very 
thing  done  that  could  be  thought  of,  for  the  destruction  of  the  above 
insect,  without  the  least  success.  His  idea  is,  that  the  premium  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  doltars,  and  he  wished  me  to  say  to 
the  Society  that  I  could  procure  fifty  dollars  for  the  purpose,  provided 
the  Society  would  make  it  up  to  one  hundred.  As  it  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly that  I  shall  be  at  the  next  meeting,  1  take  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you,  knowing  well  how  much  you  are  interested.  If  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  make  the  proposal  to  the  Society,  you  will  much 
oblige  Yoursj  very  truly,  jJavid  Haggerston, 

3.  Walker,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Grosveoor,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  a  few  weeks 
since,  to  consider  the  subject  of  procuring  casts  of  fruits,  refiorted 
that  the  committte  had  thought  the  object  a  good  one,  and  requested 
that  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  committee,  for  that  purpose.  The  report  i»as  accepted,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  four  weeks,  to  July  11th. 

Exhibited. — Flowers: — From  \V.  Carter,  pieonies,  Campimula 
per&isef6lia,  Cl^mati:<,  roses,  magnolia,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  pinks, 
peonies,  (three  varieties,)  roses,  double  white  sweet  rocket,  pansies, 
and  fine  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great  variety  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  among  them  roses,  and  three  or  four  varieties  of 
tueonies.  From  W.  Meller,  pinks,  roses,  pansies,  geraniums  and 
Douquets.  From  John  Prince,  three  varieties  of  peonies,  viz.  Hd- 
met,  frligrans  and  Whitl^jt.  From  J.  H.  Gardener,  Roxbury,  a 
plant  of  Fdchsia  fdlgens  in  bloom,  very  beautiful.  From  J.  Uovey, 
bouquets.  From  Jos.  Breck  &.  Co.,  sweet  Williams,  Neapolitan,  and 
rocket  larkspurs. 

From  T.  Lee,  Sabbktia  chloroides  (cultivated,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men,) (Xrchis  biepbarigl6ttis,  Rb^xia  virginica,  Kalmia  latifdlia  and 
angustifolia,  Magn6U'a  glatica,  Lu^inus  mut&bilis,  D&hlta  ripens, 
dahlias,  roses,  &c.;  Mr.  Lee's  specimens  were  very  fine,  particular- 
ly the  laurels  and  magnolia.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  fine  collection 
of  tea  scented.  Noisette,  and  other  tender  roses,  a  variety  of  hardv 
roses  and  pseonies,  viz:  Hdmet,  frkj^rans  and  Whitl^'t.  From  W. 
Kenrick,  resbnia  albifi6ra  var.  Hi^met  frkgrans,  and  Whitl^jt; 
several  kinds  of  /Vis,  tradescantias,  Chinese  larkspur,  honey-suckles, 
Bpirieas,  Canterbury  bells,  Maendlta  trip^tala,  Scotch,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  roses,  &c.     From  R.  Howe,  roses,  peonies  and  bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  cut  flowers  of  Ecbinoc&ctus  Eyritet,  C^reus 
speciosissimus,  and  Epiphyllum  spl^ndidum;  beautiful  double  dwarf 
rocket  larkspurs,  dahlias,  and  bouquets.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  a  col- 
lection of  pieonies,  roses,  and  oerenuial  plants- 
Native  Plants: — From  H.  M.  Parker;  we  did  not  hare  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  names  of  these. 

This  was  the  day  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  peonies  for  pre- 
mium, and  a  most  superb  display  was  made  by  the  various  exhibitors, 
as  may  be  seen  from  our  report.  We  should  judge  that  upwards  of 
five  hundred  flowers  were  exhibited.  Mr.  W.  Kenrick's  display  was 
very  fine;  a  large  basket  was  filled  with  fine  flowers  of  the  nillinef 
Whitliji,  and  irkgrans,  the  handle  and  outside  of  the  basket  being 
wreathed  with  roses,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Winship,  S.  R. 
Johnson,  Walker,  Carter,  Howe,  and  Prince,  also  exhibited  some  ex- 
cellent flowers.  Messrs.  Haggerston  and  Breck  were  appointed 
judges,  and  they  made  up  their  award  as  follows: — 

Paokies. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  to  WDliam 

Kenrick,  a  premium  of #5  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
a  premium  of 3  00 

No  seedhng  was  entered  for  the  prize. 

Fruits: — From  the  President,  fine  early  Virginia  strawberries*  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  specimens  of  their  new  seedling,  of  large  size.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  Scarlet,  Methven  Scarlet  seedlingi 
and  monthly  strawberries. 

Vegetables: — Cucumbers  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
June  Wth.-^Exhibiied,   Flowers :— From  J.  To wne,  several  pots  of 
heaths  and  other  plants,  viz: — Erica  arbutifl6ra,  ventricdsa  and  ven- 
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tricdsa  sup^rba,  Savilednn,  1ongifl6rn,  ri^bida,  riUbeiifl,  rurvifldrn,  and 
eerinthoides;  the  four  first  were  the  finest  plants  of  the  henth  we  have 
ever  seen;  for  health,  vigor  and  beauty  we  never  saw  finer  plnnrs:  it 
would  be  useleiUM  for  us  to  describe  any  of  the  kind:<;  they  were  each 
a  treasure  of  themselves*;  al«io,  Pimel^a  r6sea,  Rn^lla  cili&tn,  Bou- 
vftrdta  triphvlla,Gardoquia  Hookirt,  and  FtirhstaKlol'^^a  and  ton^lla. 
From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets  and  roses.  From  J.  Uovey,  roses  nnd 
bouquets.  From  W.  Meller,  fine  pinks,  roses  and  bouquets.  From 
R.  Howe,  a  variety  of  handsome  roses  and  bouquets.  From  A.  Bow- 
dirch,  bouquets. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  tender  nnd  hardy  roses,  both  collections  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  From  S-  Walker,  superb  pinks,  iiHnnies  and  bou- 
quets. From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  a  grand  specimen  of  Mngn6lta  macro- 
phylla;  aho,  peeonies  and  very  fine  hardy  roses,  in  ^reat  variety.  From 
Messrs.  Winship;  a  large  collection  of  perennial  plants,  dowering 
shrubs,  roses,  &c. :  among  the  shrubs  we  noticed  the  DeOizta  si'iilira, 
one  of  the  finest  acquisitions  lately  made  to  our  hardy  »«hrubs.  From 
Joseph  Breck  &  Co.  a  sjiecimen  of  Delphinium  Barl6wt,  a  new  and 
extremely  showy  perennial  species;  we  have  noticed  this  in  our  111., 
p. 

Native  Plants: — From  Dr.  E.  Wight,  a  collection  of  native  plants. 
From  a  lady,  a  very  large  collection  of  plants,  but  our  list  having  lieen 
mislaid,  we  are  not  enabled  to  give  the  names. 

The  premiums  on  pinks  and  roses  were  awarded  at  this  meeting, 
according  to  previous  notice.  The  display  of  roses  was  very  beau* 
tiful.  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey  and  Josepn  Breck  were  appointed  judg- 
es for  awarding  the  prizes,  and  the  following  is  their  report  :~- 

FiHxs : — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  to  S.  Walker,  a 

premium  of $5  00 

For  the  best  seedling  flower,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium 
of 8  00 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Meller  both  entered  for  the  second  prize,  viz. 
for  the  best  six  flowers.  Mr.  Walker's  were  decidedly  superior,  but, 
according  to  a  vote  of  the  Committee,  no  exhibitor  can  take  two  priz- 
es for  the  same  flower,  unless  a  seedling.  The  Committee  therefore 
declined  making  any  award  of  the  second  prize,  but  they  would  ad- 
judge to  W.  Meller  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars,  in  consideration  of  his 
fine  display  of  pinks,  including  several  seedlings. 

RosjBs. — For  the  best  fifty  blooms  or  hardy  roses,  to  J.  A. 

Kenrick,  a  premium  of #8  00 

For  the  second  best  fifty  blooms,  to  S.  R.  Johnson,  a 

premium  of        . 6  00 

For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other  tender  roses, 

to  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  premium  of  •  .    6  00 

The  Committee,  also,  made  honorable  mention  of  the  beautlftil 
roses,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Winship,  Howe,  J.  Hovey,  and  W.  Ken- 
rick; some  of  the  blooms  among  them  were  the  finest  in  the  room. 

Fruits: — From  Hovey  &  Co.  the  finest  specimen  of  their  seedling 
strawberrv  yet  exhibiteil:  the  basket  exhibited  contained  about  two 
<iuarts,  all  of  the  berries  of  which  were  from  three  and  a  half  to  ^^9 
inches  in  circumference.  From  R.  Ward,  handsome  Methven  Scarlet. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  Scarlet  strawberries.  From 
Messrs.  Winship,  three  kinds  of  strawberries. 

Vegetables  :~From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  peas,  seven  weeks  from 
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Frmii  ireew  grafted  the  pest  spring  should  be  looked  to;  take  off  all 
shoots  wbieb  sprioi^  from  the  branch  lielow  the  graft,  and  prone  away 
the  shoots  if  too  numerous.  Plums  may  be  budded  the  latter  part  of 
July. 

Strawberry  bed$  will  need  attention.  Keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  if  large  fruit  is  wanted,  cut  the  runners  off.  Next  month  new 
beds  may  lie  made,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  break  up  the  old  ones, 
look  out  for  a  supply  of  young  and  vigorous  runners. 

FLOWXa   DXPARTMEKT. 

DmhUat  wilt  need  attention :  pruning,  staking  the  plants,  and  wa- 
tering, as  well  as  guardine  against  insects,  will  exact  from  the  cuhi- 
Tator  some  little  care.  The  plants  should  be  well  staked,  then  well 
tied  up,  pruned  of  the  lateralji,  and,  if  dry  weather  en^tues,  waterKl. 
The  ground  should  also  lie  kept  well  tilled,  as  we  find  nothing  has 
such  a  tendency  to  keep  the  ground  moist  as  an  occasional  stirring 
of  the  surface,  even  if  there  are  no  weeils. 

Oeraniumit  if  not  cut  down  last  month,  should  now  be  attended 
to;  the  cuttings  will  grow  readily  if  put  in. 

CamationB  should  be  layedthis  month,  soon  after  they  commence 
flowering. 

Ptfi^f  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  put  under  a  band-glass. 

Tulips,  hyaeint/Uf  and  other  winter  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up,  if 
not  out  of  the  ground  already. 

Ro8e»  may  lie  budded  successfully  this  month. 

Tree  poeomes  may  be  grafted  this  month,  as  recommended  at  p. 
94S  of  this  number. 

Famies. — Choice  kinds,  should  now  be  propagated  by  pipings,  in 
the  same  manner  of  pinks. 

Chry$anthetnumi  should  be  topped  early  this  month,  in  order  to 
make  them  bu^^hy  plants. 

Camelliai  will  need  frequent  syringing,  and  occasional  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots  of  the  largest  plants. 

Caetuse»  should  l)e  now  liberHlly  supplied  with  water.  Cuttings 
mav  be  now  cut  off  and  laid  away  a  fortnight  to  heal  their  wounds, 
and  then  put  into  pots. 

Mignfmette  »eed$  Mhould  be  sown  for  flowering  in  October. 

Crreerfhouse  planUj  of  all  sort.s,  may  be  propagated. 

Calla  alhioptea  n\n>uU\  be  treated  as  recommended  at  p. 

HerbaceouM  perennialiy  raii«ed  from  seeds,  shouhl  now  be  trans- 
planted. Seeds  of  blue  bells,  sweet  Williams,  &c.  may  yet  be  planted. 

Annual pUuiti  will  need  thinning  out,  pruning,  and  some  or  the  tall 
kinds  tied  up  to  neat  green  sticks,  and  the  weeds  kept  down. 

Chinese primroie  $eed$  may  be  sown  now  for  producing  plants  to 
flower  durmg  the  next  winter. 

Verbenas,  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  should  have  their  shoots 
laid  in  the  ground  and  fastenened  down  i%  ith  a  notched  stick  or  fork- 
ed branch  of  a  tree;  they  will  flower  better  and  spread  more  rapidly 
if  this  i!4  attended  to. 

Heaths:  cuttings  put  in  in  April  and  May,  should  now  be  potted 
off. 
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Ar  T.  I.     On  the  Slug  tohich  infests  the  Rose  Bush. 

By  J.  E.  Teschemacher. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  the  Horticultural  Society  have  offered 
a  premium  for  an  antidote  to  this  detestable  insect,  which  robs 
the  fairest  flower  in  creation  of  its  beauty.  But  as  the  Socie* 
ty  will  probably  not  award  this  premium  until  proof  shall  be 
manifest  of  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  laid  before  them,  at  least 
a  year  must  elapse  before  the  best  of  these  methods  can  be 
communicated  to  the  public;  and  as  I  think  the  following  pro- 
ceeding, if  carefully  adopted,  will  annihilate  this  pest,  I  do  not 
hesitate  ofl!ering  it  now  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  that 
those  inclined  to  try  may  do  so  this  year. 

I  will  first  premise,  that  I  have  very  strong  objections  to  all 
poisonous  washes; — the  first  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  them 
without  a  portion  at  least  failing  on  the  earth,  and  being  washed 
by  rain  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  which  will  cer* 
tainly  absorb  them  to  the  injury  of  the  plants;  the  second  ob- 
jection is,  on  account  of  the  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to 
occur,  from  the  general  introduction  and  careless  use  of  all 
violent  poisons. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  days  previous  to  the  first  appearance 
of  this  slug,  a  small  black  fly  may  be  observed  settling  on  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  bush:  this  is  the  parent  of  the  insect,  and  it  is 
then  in  the  act  of  depositing  its  eggs;  this  is  done  by  piercing 
with  its  ovipositor  (an  instrument  something  like  the  sting  of  a 
bee,  but  much  smaller,)  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  under  which  an  egg 
is  thrust;  this  is  covered  with  a  species  of  scale.     I  have  most 
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frequently  observed  this  egg  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  be- 
tween the  serratures;  others,  however,  have  found  it  on  the 
back;  this  egg  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  leaf. 

In  about  fifteen  days  the  little  insect  is  hatched,  and  begins 
at  once  to  feed  on  the  leaf;  it  is  soon  covered  with  a  peculiar 
viscid  slime,  which  appears  to  afford  the  insect  protection  from 
the  most  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  and  partly  also  from  powerful 
rain.  This  insect  remains  feeding  on  the  leaves  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  days,  during  which  period  it  changes  its  skin  about 
four  times,  remaining  in  the  last  skin  five  or  six  days,  prepara- 
tory to  its  change  into  another  state;  after  having  devoured  all 
the  food,  and  rendered  the  rose  bush  as  if  a  fire  had  passed 
over  it,  the  slug  falls  to  the  ground  and  descends  into  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches.  Here  it  forms  a  cell 
by  pressing  the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  lining  it  carefully  with  a 
gummy  adhesive  matter,  which  affords  complete  protection 
against  frost  and  wet;  in  this  state  it  remains  until  the  follow- 
ing year  calls  it  into  life,  and  the  perfect  fly  rises  out  of  the 
ground.  Although  no  entomologist,  I  believe  this  to  be  about 
the  proceeding  of  this  insect,  and  upon  it  is  founded  the  fol- 
lowing remedy. 

It  has  been  found  beneficial  in  England  to  remove  rose 
bushes  every  three  or  four  years;  the  practice  I  propose, 
therefore,  will  be  found  far  from  injurious.  Carefully  take  up 
the  rose  bush,  shake  every  particle  of  earth  from  the  roots, 
and  plant  it  in  a  fresh  spot  in  the  garden,  where  no  rose  grew 
before;  let  it  be  as  far  distant  from  the  old  spot  as  convenient; 
a  few  yards,  however,  will  suffice,  and  this  may  be  done  either 
immediately,  after  the  first  frost  shall  have  caused  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  or  in  the  spring;  then  very  carefully  pare  oflf  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  where  the  rose  stood  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  inches,  placing  the  mould  in  a  wheelbarrow,  to  be  carried 
to  another  part  of  the  premises,  and  there  operated  on  as  fol- 
lows:— 

First  method. — Mix  this  earth  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  lime,  and  when  well  mixed  slack  the  lime  with  Water: 
the  heat  arising  from  this  will  almost  certainly  destroy  the  ani- 
mal in  its  cell.     But  the  second  method  is  the  most  sure. 

Prepare  with  loose  bricks  three  or  four  furnaces,  so  near 
each  other  that  they  may  be  covered  with  thin  plates  of  iron 
laid  on;  these  furnaces  are  made  by  piling  the  bricks  loosely 
on  each  other,  leaving  interstices  between  them  for  the  draft; 
make  a  good  fire  in  each,  either  with  wood  or  charcoal,  lay  on 
the  plates  of  iron,  and  on  this  place  a  thin  stratum  of  the  earth: 
urge  the  fire  until  the  plates  of  iron  are  nearly  at  a  red  heat, 
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and  so  on  until  all  the  earth  is  thus  baked:  this  will  certainly 
destroy  the  animal,  but  the  earth  need  not  be  replaced  where 
it  was  before,  but  laid  aside  for  some  other  purpose.  With 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  surface  to  be  removed  around  each 
bush,  I  should  think  three  or  four  feet  distance  all  around 
would  suffice,  although,  previous  to  the  slugs  falling  off,  they 
are  occasionally  found  on  the  leaf  of  an  adjacent  plant. 

That  the  removal  of  the  rose  bushes  keeps  them  clear  of  the 
slug,  has  been  abundantly  proved  this  year  and  last,  by  the  fine 
collection  removed  from  Marshal  P.  Wilder's  garden  to  the 
Public  Garden  on  Charles  street,  where  they  have  been  per- 
fectly free  from  slug,  or  any  other  insect,  when  at  Mr.  Wil- 
der's  the  same  bushes  were  infested  equally  with  those  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  earth  thus  baked  is  not  rendered  unfit  for  other  purpos- 
es; on  the  contrary,  from  recent  experiments  in  vegetation,  in 
different' earths,  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  rather  improved. 

Yours,  J.  E.  T. 

Bostorij  July  16,  1840. 

We  are  highly  pleased  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  re- 
marks of  a  gentleman  who  has  so  attentively  observed  the  hab- 
its and  character  of  the  destructive  insect  alluded  to,  as  Mr. 
Teschemacher.  Our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
most  insects  has  been,  that,  unless  they  are  destroyed  by  man- 
ual labor,  actually  picking  off  every  one  by  the  hand,  there 
was  no  other  way  to  effectually  get  rid  of  them  but  by  preven- 
tion. The  canker  worm  cannot  be  destroyed  when  feeding 
upon  the  tree,  but  the  larvae  can  be  easily  prevented  from  as- 
cending to  the  branches  and  depositing  their  eggs  there,  and  the 
foliage  saved  from  their  voracious  depredations. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  rose  slug.  The  liberal 
premium  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
will  incite  investigation  into  the  habits  of  this  insect,  and  per- 
haps some  method  may  be  accidentally  discovered,  by  which 
they  may  be  easily  and  effectually  destroyed  without  damaging 
the  bush;  but  of  this  we  have  our  doubts.  The  only  sure 
method  will  be  to  destroy  the  insect  in  its  pupa  or  chtysalis 
state,  so  as  to  prevent  the  perfect  insect  from  ever  emerging 
from  the  soil  and  laying  its  eggs  upon  the  bush;  that  this  plan 
of  proceeding  will  effect  the  great  and  desirable  object,  we  are 
very  certain,  though  we  are  not  ready  to  say  in  what  manner 
this  can  be  the  most  readily  performed.  Mr.  Teschemacher's 
method  appears  to  be  one  which  can  be  easily  carried  into  ef- 
fect; and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  bis  experiment  fairly  and 
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thoroughly  tested,  by  some  person  who  feels  sufficient  interest 
in  the  destruction  of  the  slug,  to  learn  whether  bis  or  any  other 
p  obable  plan  will  succeed. 

In  England  we  cannot  learn,  from  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion of  their  principal  works,  and  among  them  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  complete,  Loudon's  •Arboretum  Britannicum^  that 
cultivators  there  are  troubled  with  an  insect  like  the  one  in 
question;  the  bushes  are  destroyed  by  the  aphides,  the  green 
caterpillar,  and  some  others,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  in- 
sect which  destroys  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
them  with  the  blighted  aspect  which  usually  takes  place  when 
they  are  numerous.  The  insect  must  be  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  not  the  space,  in  these  few  remarks,  to  enlarge  up- 
on this  subject.  We  hope  it  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  energet- 
ic and  zealous  cultivators,  and  that,  before  many  seasons  have 
passed  away,  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  the  roses  of  our  gar- 
dens blooming  in  the  luxurious  beauty  of  oriental  splendor. — 
Ed. 


Art.  II.  •in  Account  of  the  origin^  cultivation^  ^c.  of 
Hovey^s  Seedling  Strawberry;  toith  a  description  of  the 
fruity  accompanied  by  an  engraving.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  third  volume  (p.  241)  we  have  given  an  article  upon 
the  production  of  new  varieties  of  strawberries  from  seed:  in 
that  paper  we  so  fully  detailed  the  practice  which  we  pursued 
in  producing  young  plants  from  seed,  that  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  repeal  the  same  here;  but  as  many  of  our  present 
readers  may  not  have  seen  the  volume  containing  the  article  al- 
luded to,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  following  up  the  history  of 
the  fine  new  variety  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  give  an 
account  of  its  growth,  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
ripening  of  the  crop  of  the  present  year.  We  shall  even  go 
back  farther,  and  speak  of  the  method  we  pursued  in  preparing 
the  parent  plants  for  producing  the  fruit  from  which  the  seeds 
were  selected.  We  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  repetition  as  far.as 
possible,  and  shall  add  any  information  which  we  think  may  b& 
of  benefit  to  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  procuring  new  va- 
rieties from  the  seed. 
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We  have,  in  the  article  alluded  to,  spoken  at  some  length 
upon  what  we  consider  an  important  subject,  viz.  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  strawberries  from  seed,  to  lake  the 
place  of  those  older  kinds,  principally  of  foreign  origin,  which 
have  long  been  cultivated,  and  which,  either  from  defects  of  cul- 
tivation, the  severity  of  our  climate,  or  other  causes,  do  not 
produce  sufficiently  abundant  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense 
of  their  growth.  To  varieties  originated  in  this  country  we 
must  therefore  look  for  fruit,  so  superior  in  every  good  quali- 
ity,  as  to  eventually  drive  out  of  cultivation  those  old  sorts, 
whose  growth  and  product  is  at  the  best  uncertain,  and  whose 
treatment,  to  be  attended  with  success,  must  be  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  Considering  the  short  period 
at  which  strawberries  begin  to  fruit  from  the  seed,  it  appears 
somewhat  singular  that  no  more  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties.  Mr.  Keen,  the  originator 
of  Keen's  seedling,  has  been  the  most  successful  in  his  at- 
tempts to  raise  new  ones.  The  late  Mr.  Knight  also  raised 
some  new  varieties,  which  have  been  said  to  possess  merit;  but 
they  stand  below  Keen's  seedling,  which  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally cultivated  in  England.  Without  extending  these  pre- 
liminary remarks  at  too  great  length,  we  come  now  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  variety  in  question. 

After  cultivating  the  Keen's  seedling,  Downton,  Methven, 
Southborough,  and  other  sorts,  we  became  well  satisfied  that 
neither  of  them  possessed  such  qualities  as  would  render  them 
profitable  kinds  for  ordinary  cultivation:  the  vines  of  the  first 
were  too  tender,  and  there  w.as  always  danger  of  losing  part  of 
the  crop:  the  second,  though  a  good  sized  and  fine  flnvored  fruit, 
was  uncertain  in  its  product;  the  vines  containing  both  barren 
and  sterile  plants,  rendered  it  objectionable  on  that  account: 
the  Methven  was  a  rather  insipid,  though  a  large  and  showy 
fruit;  and  the  Southborough,  a  handsome  looking  berry,  was 
too  shy  a  bearer  to  depend  upon.  There  seemed  to  be  want- 
ing a  variety  combining  the  qualities  of  two  or  more  of  these, 
and  we  set  out  upon  the  experiment  of  attaining  this  desirable 
result,  determined,  if  time  would  allow,  to  pursue  it  until  our 
object  was  accomplished:  how  far  our  labors  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  we  immediately  set  sibour  pre- 
paring the  plants  which  we  intended  to  produce  the  fruit  from, 
whence  the  seeds  were  to  be  saved.  At  that  time  (1832.)  we 
cultivated,  in  addition  to  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  the  Early 
Virginia,  Melon,  Bostock,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Knevet's 
Pine^  Royal  Scarlet,  Mulberry  and  Hautbois — twelve  kinds. 
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Two  or  three  plants  of  six  of  these  kinds  were  selected  from 
the  rest,  choosing  only  the  strongest;  the  soil  was  loosened  up 
around  them,  and  no  others  allowed  to  grow  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches:  during  summer,  as  they  emitted  runners,  they 
were  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  encourage  the  plants  to  make  a  vigorous  and  robust  growth,  in 
order  that  the  fruit,  the  succeeding  year,  might  be  as  large  as  each 
variety  was  capable  of  producing.  On  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  plants,  having  been  well  tilled  as  late  as  the  ground  would  al- 
low, were  protected  with  a  covering  of  leaves,  &c.,  until  spring. 

Early  in  April  the  covering  was  taken  off,  and  the  soil 
around  those  destined  for  the  seed  was  immediately  loosen  sd, 
in  order  to  give  the  plants  every  chance  of  a  good  growth:  ev- 
ery runner  which  made  its  appearance  was  pinched  off,  and 
the  plants  soon  threw  up  very  strong  flower  stems;  these  were 
soon  after  divested  of  all  their  flower  buds,  except  two,  and 
those  at  the  base  of  the  truss,  where  the  fruit  is  always  the 
largest;  the  plants  were  duly  watered,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  began  to  open,  preparations  were  made  to  impregnate 
each  of  them  with  other  varieties.  As  this  is  a  very  necessa- 
ry part  of  the  operation,  to  obtain  fruit  that  will  differ  from  the 
parent,  we  shall  detail  the  method  of  proceeding: — 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  fairly  expanded  so  that  the  anthers 
may  be  seen,  with  a  sharp  pointed  pair  of  scissors  cut  out 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  blossom,  every  anther  in  the 
flower;  by  doing  this  the  plant  will  be  deprived  of  all  means  of 
setting  its  fruit,  and  there  would  be  no  berry  unless  the  stig- 
mas were  impregnated  by  the  pollen  from  other  flowers — this 
was  done:  a  camePs  hair  pencil  is  the  best  thing  for  this  pur- 
pose, although  we  have  accomplished  it  with  a  penknife.  Re- 
move carefully  the  pollen  from  the  flower  you  wish  the  variety 
to  be  impregnated  with,  and  place  it  upon  the  stigmas  of  the 
flowers  which  are  to  produce  the  fruit;  let  the  operation  be  done 
with  care,  and  as  soon  as  finished  tie  a  piece  of  gauze  over  the 
flowers  to  keep  out  the  bees  and  other  insects,  or  they  might 
bring  the  pollen  from  other  flowers  near  by:  this  done  to  each 
plant,  all  is  finished  for  some  time. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  both  fruits  have  swelled  well,  and 
that  the  impregnation  has  had  its  proper  effect,  one  of  them 
should  be  taken  off;  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  form- 
ing the  best  shaped  berry  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  if, 
otherwise,  it  is  large  and  perfect;  for  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  cultivator  to  save  seed  from  only  the  best  shaped 
fruit.  The  plants  should  now  be  well  watered,  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure,  and,  as  the  fruit  swells  to  maturity,  a  little 
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hay  or  straw  should  he  placed  under  it  to  keep  it  from  the 
ground.'  Every  runner  upon  the  vines  must  be  kept  cut  oft', 
and  the  surface  well  tilled.  The  fruit  will  be  ripe  in  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  June,  and  as  soon  as  picked  the  seeds 
should  he  washed  carefully  from  the  pulp,  and  after  being  well 
dried  in  an  airy  situation,  placed  away  in  close  paper  bags,  to 
be  planted  in  the  spring.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  we 
procured  the  seed,  and  the  following  is  the  table  of  the  various 
crosses,  taken  from  our  Journal  of  1833: — 

No.  I.  Methven  Scarlet,  impregnated  with  Keen^s  seed- 
ling. 

No.  II.  Methven  Scarlet,  impregnated  with  the  Melon. 

No.  III.  Mulberry,  impregnated  with  Keen's  seedling. 

No.  IV.  Mulberry,  impregnated  with  Keen's  seedling  and 
Melon. 

No.  V.  Southborough,  impregnated  with  the  Prolific  conical 
Hautbois. 

No.  VI.  Grove  End  Scarlet,  impregnated  with  Keen's 
seedling. 

1834- — Early  in  February  of  the  year  1834,*  preparations 
were  made  for  planting  the  seed:  four  boxes,  each  about  six 
inches  deep,  six  wide,  and  twelve  long,  were  filled  with  a  rich 
soil,  composed  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  well  decomposed  ma- 
nure, and  sand;  the  sand  was  added  to  guard  the  plants  against 
damp,  as  we  feared  that  a  too  retentive  soil,  at  that  early  sea- 
son, might  place  them  in  danger.  We  found  our  precaution  a 
safe  one;  as  some  of  the  weaker  seedlings  died,  and  more 
would  have  gone,  but  for  the  light  nature  of  the  soil,  and  an 
inch  of  good  drainage,  (which  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  each  box  having  three  holes  for  the  outlet  of  all  superflu- 
ous moisture.) 

Tn  about  a  fortnight  the  plants  began  to  appear  above  the 
soil,  and  continued  to  come  up,  until  the  whole  were  removed 
from  the  boxes  into  the  open  ground  in  May.  In  two  of  the 
boxes  two  kinds  were  sown  in  each,  and  in  the  other  two  one 
kind  each,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  seed;  the  seeds  were 
barely  covered  with  fine  soil,  and  the  boxes  placed  upon  the 
front  shelf  of  the  ereen-house,  where  they  stood  until  removed 
to  the  garden.  Each  lot  of  seeds  was  tallied  according  to  the 
table  above  given.  In  March  the  plants  were  carefully  water- 
ed, and  not  too  much  given  at  once:  the  seedlings  are  very 

*  Upon  reference  to  our  Journal,  we  find  that  the  seeds  were  plant- 
ed in  18S4.  Trusting  to  memory,  we  have  stated  previously,  that 
they  were  planted  in  1885. 
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small  and  delicate,  and  require  attention,  or  a  loss  of  the  whole 

would  be  the  result. 

Early  in  May  a  bed  was  prepared  in  the  garden  for  the 
planting  out  of  the  whole  of  the  seedlings;  the  soil  was  well 
dug  and  enriched,  and  the  plants  were  set  out  in  two  continuous 
rows,  about  one  foot  apart,  with  a  tally  designating  each  kind. 
In  this  new  situation  they  soon  threw  up  strong  leaves,  and 
the  runners  began  to  appear,  all  the  strongest  of  which  were 
allowed  to  root ;  the  object  being  to  get  a  small  bed,  in 
order  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  character  of  the  plants 
could  be  more  readily  determined  from  several  than  from 
one.  The  beds  were  kept  clear  of  all  weeds,  and  the  soil 
frequently  hoed  as  close  to  the  plants  as  the  i unners  would 
admit  of.  By  autumn  they  had  covered  over  a  piece  of  ground 
two  feet  wide,  and  many  of  the  plants  appeared  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  fruit.  On  the  approach  of  frost  a  very  slight 
covering  of  partly  decayed  leaves  was  thrown  over  the  bed; 
more  in  order  to  prevent  the  weaker  plants  from  being  thrown 
out  of  the  soil,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  than  from  a  fear  of 
losing  them  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

1835. — Early  in  April  the  coarser  portion  of  the  covering 
was  removed  from  the  bed;  the  finer  part  serving  as  a  manure 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  a  few  of  the  strongest  plants  began  to  throw  up 
their  flower  stems,  and  soon  after  expanded  their  blossoms, 
but  the  number  which  did  so  was  but  small  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  plants:  it  was  thought  no  fair  estimate  of  the 
fruit  could  be  formed  until  another  year.  The  plants  were 
then  kept  clear  of  all  weeds  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the 
runners  were  allowed  to  extend  and  fill  up  the  bed.  A  barrow 
full  or  so  of  old  manure  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  bed  for 
the  same  purpose,  as  in  the  preceding  winter. 

1836. — Not  a  plant,  to  our  knowledge,  was  injured  by  the 
winter,  though  some  of  the  weaker  ones  might  have  died. 
The  plants  had  now  extended  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  so 
vigorous  as  to  show  an  abundance  of  blossoms,  and  in  May, 
after  the  fruit  had  well  set,  there  was  a  large  and  promising 
crop.  The  latter  part  of  June  the  fruit  attained  maturity,  and 
the  beds  were  looked  over  with  the  utmost  attention,  and,  as 
we  flatter  ourselves,  with  some  degree  of  discrimination,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  real  qualities  of  the  different  sorts,  as  com- 
pared with  each  other,  of  which  no  two  appeared  to  be  alike, 
and  with  the  parent  varieties. 

For  this  object  we  made  a  memorandum  of  every  fruit  which 
appeared  to  be  distinct,  putting  down  all  its  qualities,  and  we 
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only  regret  that,  from  some  cause,  it  has  got  mislaid,  so  that 
we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  fruit  of  the  plants  which  came  from  the  seeds  from 
one  berry.  Some  were  entirely  worthless,  not  setting  scarce- 
ly a  fruit;  others  were  abundant  bearers,  but  small;  some  were 
large,  without  flavor,  while  others  were  small  and  of  delicious 
taste.  The  number  which  we  described  in  our  memorandum, 
as  possessing  very  excellent  qualities,  even  better  than  many 
of  the  old  sorts,  exceeded  twenty-five;  but  our  zeal  would  not 
allow  us  to  be  content  in  only  equalling  the  old  sorts:  if  we 
could  not  surpass  them,  it  was  our  determination  to  destroy 
the  whole.  But  our  hopes  were  fully  realized:  there  was  one 
plant  which  produced  a  truss  of  fruit,  the  largest  berry  of  which 
completely  astonished  us;  it  surpassed  our  own  expectations, 
and  surprised  all  who  saw  it;  though  the  plant  was  small, 
and  crowded  in  among  others,  the  fruit  measured  five  inches 
in  circumference. 

As  the  different  fruits  were  tasted  and  their  qualities  noted 
down,  a  stake  was  placed  in  the  ground  close  to  each  of  the 
different  plants,  in  order  that  the  first  runners  might  be  taken 
off,  or  each  plant  removed  to  a  place  by  itself,  where  it  could 
extend  its  runners.  The  number  was  so  great,  however,  that, 
for  want  of  room,  they  were  neglected  until  the  season  was  so 
late  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  postpone  it  until  the  spring. 
The  stakes  remained  by  the  plants,  and  the  whole  bed  of  seed* 
lings  was  left  completely  exposed  throughout  the  winter,  the 
thermometer  falling  below  zero  more  than  fifteen  times,  and  on 
one  occasion  down  to  10;  but  we  did  not  notice  that  the  plants 
suffered  any  material  injury. 

1837. — As  soon  as  the  plants  had  begun  to  grow,  one  of 
the  runners  of  the  vine,  which  produced  the  large  fruit,  was 
taken  up  into  a  pot:  the  old  plant  had  become  so  exhausted 
from  throwing  out  runners,  that  it  would  not  have  done  so  well 
as  the  young  one;  and  during  winter  the  runners  had  become 
so  decayed,  that  only  one  single  plant  could  be  traced  back  to 
the  parent  with  any  certainty;  and,  rather  than  run  the  hazard 
of  taking  those  in  near  proximity  to  the  old  one,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  the  solitary  plant.  This  was  planted  in  a  No. 
2  pot  in  April,  shifted  into  a  No.  3  in  May,  into  a  No.  4 
in  June,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  turned  out  into  the 
ground.  The  plant,  when  taken  up,  was  very  weak,  and  it 
did  not  make  a  runner  until  July;  and  from  that  time  to  Sep- 
tember only  twelve  good  strong  plants  were  produced.  In 
November  a  handful  of  leaves  were  thrown  over  the  plants, 
which  were  under  a  south  fence,  to  prevent  their  being  dam- 
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aged  by  the  warm  sun  in  March;  for  it  is  at  that  season  of  the 
year  that  the  plants  receive  the  greatest  injury,  and  not  in  mid- 
winter, and  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold,  as  many 
suppose. 

1838. — In  the  latter  part  of  April,  a  small  spot  of  soil,  three 
feet  wide  by  twelve  long,  was  enriched  and  deeply  dug,  to  re- 
ceive the  twelve  plants.  They  were  carefully  removed,  with 
a  small  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  and  received  no  check 
in  the  operation.  The  plants  soon  grew  vigorously,  and  began 
to  extend  their  runners,  as  there  was  no  fruit  to  exhaust  the 
plants;  with  occasional  assistance  of  the  hands  in  spreading 
out  and  laying  in  the  newest  runners,  the  bed  was  well  filled 
with  plants  by  October:  when  the  weather  proved  dry,  a  slight 
watering  was  given,  to  enable  the  young  runners  to  take  quicker 
bold  of  the  soil.  In  November  a  barrow  load  of  old  hot-bed 
manure  was  strewed  among  the  plants,  but  they  were  not  cov- 
ered. 

The  old  bed  of  seedlings  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  very 
large  fruit,  among  which  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
selected  variety.  The  specimens  were  so  large,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticulturhl  Society  awarded  them  the  premium. 
Two  other  kinds,  possessing  peculiar  qualities,  were  taken 
from  the  bed  subsequently :  these  are  now  in  course  of  trial, 
and,  though  not  so  large  as  the  one  we  are  treating  of,  are 
excellent  compared  with  the  Virginia  and  others.  In  August 
the  whole  of  the  old  bed  of  seedlings  was  turned  over  with  the 
spade,  and  not  a  plant  remained. 

1839. — It  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to  see  a  bed  of 
strawberry  plants  present  the  same  vigorous  aspect  and  prom- 
ising appearance  as  this  seedling.  Nothing  was  removed  from 
the  bed.  The  plants  darted  up  through  the  thin  surface  of 
manure,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  not  a  spot  of  soil 
in  the  bed  could  be  seen.  The  flower  stems  shot  up  with  bold 
and  protninent  buds,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  cultivator  could 
not  have  desired  any  thing  more  promising.  By  the  time  the 
fruit  was  setting,  the  foliage  was  so  tall  and  strong,  that  not  a 
truss  could  be  seen  without  opening  the  leaves.  No  water  was 
given,  but  the  fruit  continued  to  swell  rapidly;  and  the  24th  of 
Jime,  a  few  berries  on  the  outside  of  the  bed  were  ripe.  On 
the  29th,  three  or  four  quarts  were  gathered  of  extraordinary 
size.  They  were  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultur 
ral  Society's  Room,  and  were  awarded  the  premium*  The 
fruit  continued  to  bold  out  until  the  15th  of  July,  when 
the  last  was  gathered,  leaving,  however,  some  scattering 
berries. 
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Excelling  even  our  own  expectations,  we  felt  desirous^  in 
order  thai  there  could  be  no  mistake,  to  try  them  another  year. 
And,  in  order  to  do  this,  two  feet  of  ground  all  round  the 
bed  was  spaded  over,  into  which  the  runners  might  extend  and 
root;  there  was  an  abundance  of  them,  and  the  whole  space 
was  so  thickly  covered  with  vines  as  to  weaken  them  consider- 
ably the  past  fruit  bearing  season.  Although  this  method 
of  cultivation  will  not  show  to  what  size  the  fruit  will  attain, 
yet  we  were  so  well  satis&ed  with  its  extraordinary  size  and 
abundant  product,  under  ordinary  growth,  that  we  had  no  de- 
sire to  resort  to  any  high  system  of  cultivation,  in  order  to  give 
greater  value  to  the  variety.  Surpassing,  as  it  already  did 
any  other,  we  had  no  doubt  but  that  its  size  might  be  increas- 
ed one  third  by  a  judicious  course  of  treatment,  and  we  hope, 
in  a  year  or  two,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  some  of  the 
fruit,  much  exceeding  in  size  any  that  we  have  yet  produced. 
The  bed  received  no  protection  during  winter,  other  than  fill- 
ing in  between  the  young  runners  where  they  had  rooted  almost 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  might  remark  here,  that 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  with  all  strawberries:  the  young 
plants  rooting  almost  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  frost 
generally  throws  them  so  much  out  of  ground  as  to  ruin  them, 
even  when  the  old  plants  do  not  suffer. 

1840. — We  should  only  be  repeating  what  we  have  said  re- 
specting the  bed  last  season,  to  state  the  promising  appearance 
and  vigor  of  the  plants.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
another  year's  trial  more  than  confirmed  the  results  of  the  two 
previous  seasons.  The  first  fruit  was  gathered  on  the  13th  of 
June,  and  subsequently,  every  few  days,  several  quarts  each 
time.  On  the  20th,  a  basket  of  the  fruit,  containing  about  two 
quarts,  was  exhibited  at  the  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  every  in- 
dividual  who  saw  them.  There  was  not  a  strawberry  which 
measured  less  than  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  from 
that  up  to  five  and  a  half  inches.  Cultivators  who  had  grown 
the  Methven,  Downton,  Keen's  seedling,  &c.  were  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  size,  regular  form,  and  handsome  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit.  The  good  opinion  we  had  formed  of  the 
fruit  was  fully  established. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  all  the  particulars  of  the  production  of 
this  variety,  and  those  who  have  leisure  to  try  a  similar  experi- 
ment, may  safely  rely  upon  the  truth  of  our  remarks.  Should  wa 
again  have  the  same  time  to  devote  to  such  pursuits,  as  we  had 
at  the  period  when  we  commenced  the  raising  of  this  seedlbg^ 
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we  shall  continue  our  attempts  at  the  production  of  seedling 
plants.  We  shall  now  add  a  desrriplion  of  the  fruit,  accom- 
panied with  a  correct  engraving  of  the  same.     {Fig-  9-) 


Fhdit,  very  large,  round  or  ovate,  slightly  conical,  never 
coxcomb  shaped,  even  in  the  largest  berries.  Color,  deep 
shining  red,  paler  wben  growing  in  the  shade.  SeedSi  insert- 
ad  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh,  scarlet,  firm,  abounding  with  a 
most  agreeable  acid,  and  exceedingly  faigh  flavored,  juice,  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  variety.  Foot-stales,  long,  elevat- 
hw  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  and  every  berry  setting  and  at- 
laiaing  s  good  size.  Lgavbs,  large,  and  rather  light  green. 
ViHEs,  very  vigorous,  more  so  than  any  olher  variety,  and 
perfectly  bardy.  It  ripens  about  a  fortnight  after  the  Early 
Virginia,  and  a  week  after  the  Keen's  seedling  and  Methven, 
ud  continues  in  fruit  ten  days  after  the  latter  are  gone. 

In  some  varieties  of  strawberry  there  are  both  sterile  and 
fertile  plants,  generally  termed  male  and  female.  The  Down- 
town, Bishop's  Orange,  Hautboia,  aod  some  of  the  acarleU* 
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are  instances  of  this,  and  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
has  heretofore  occasioned  nuich  disappointment  in  the  cuhiva- 
tion  of  these  varieties.  This  is  not  the  case  with  this  new  seed- 
ling; every  flower  is  perfect,  and  has  a  due  proportion  of  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  every  blossom  which  expands  is  follow- 
ed by  a  fruit  which  arrives  at  maturity.  It  is  thus  rendered  more 
valuable  from  this  circumstance.  To  preserve  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  male  and  female  plants  in  a  large  or  small  plantation, 
and  not  allow  the  former  to  overrun  the  latter,  which  they 
frequently  do,  from  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  is  attended  with 
more  care  and  labor  than  most  cultivators  are  willing  to  be- 
stow upon  the  plants.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  Down- 
ton  and  other  sorts,  though  good  fruits,  have  been  discarded 
from  collections,  and  their  place  supplied  with  others  which 
yield  a  more  certain  crop. 

It  will  not  perhaps  have  been  noticed,  that  we  have  not  yet 
stated  from  which  of  the  above  crosses  (p.  287,)  this  variety 
was  produced.  It  has  been  a  source,  to  us,  of  much  regret, 
that  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  state  this  with  any  certainty. 
The  labels  which  were  placed  in  the  boxes  were  very  small, 
and  were  written  out  as  in  the  table  above  given;  and  these  la- 
bels were  transferred  to  the  ground  when  the  plants  were 
placed  in  the  beds,  with  the  intention  of  replacing  them  with 
larger  ones  in  the  course  of  the  season.  But  while  conducting 
a  multitude  of  similar  experiments,  this  was  forgotten,  and  in 
the  spring,  when  the  plants  produced  fruit,  and  the  original  la- 
bels were  sought  after,  it  was  found  that  the  frost  had  thrown 
them  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  heavy  rains  had  so  displaced 
them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  their  original  situation. 
We  can  however  state,  that  the  variety  originated  from  one  of 
the  four  first  crosses,  and  in  all  probability  from  the  No.  I.  or 
IV.,  and  we  have  always  thought  from  the  latter.  We  discover 
in  it  the  large  size  of  two  of  the  parents — the  fine  form  and 
beauty  of  the  Melon — the  color,  flavor,  and  productiveness  of 
Keen's  seedling,  and  the  hardy  character  of  the  Mulberry.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  a  plant  can  be  fertilized  with 
two  or  more  kinds,  and  the  progeny  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  He  even  demonstrated  this  as  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  (Vol.  III.,  p.  101.) 

We  have  been  questioned  so  frequently  by  amateurs  and 
others,  respecting  the  productiveness  of  this  new  variety,  that 
we  have  been  thus  particular  to  detail  every  thing  connected 
with  its  growth  and  cultivation.  We  have  also  been  minute, 
because  there  exists,  with  many,  very  erroneous  ideas,  not  on- 
ly in  regard  to  the  production  of  seedling  strawberries,  but  to 
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seedling  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  all  descriptions.  The 
process  of  hybridization  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  though 
carried  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  no  filed 
rules  have  yet  been  laid  down,  as  a  guide  to  successful  results. 


Art.  III.  On  the  good  effects  resulting  from  frequent  dig^ 
ging  of  the  soil  in  dry  weather.  By  T.  Dunlap,  New 
York. 

Some  time  since  I  proniised  to  contribute,  at  your  request, 
an  occasional  article  for  your  interesting  Magazine.  As  the 
present  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  our  crops  generally, 
flowers  as  well  as  vegetables,  in  consequence  of  the  long  con- 
tinued drought,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  a  few  hints, 
which  I  trust  may  be  of  some  service  to  a  few  of  your  readers. 
I  have  for  several  years  tested,  to  my  satisfaction,  the  advan- 
tage of  digging  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  in  preference  to  wa- 
tering, which  is  the  general  mode  resorted  to  in  a  continuance 
of  dry  weather,  between  crops  of  any  kind,  where  practicable; 
it  not  only  causes  more  abundant  crops,  than  all  the  water  that 
can  be  daily  administered,  hut  is  a  saving  of  one  half  in  labor, 
besides  giving  the  surface  of  the  soil  an  air  of  culture,  which  is 
a  great  point  gained,  were  there  nothing  else  to  recommend 
the  practice. 

.Should  any  of  your  readers  think  my  ideas  visionary,  let 
them,  before  they  entirely  condemn  the  present  hints,  try  the 
experiment,  upon  a  small  scale;  should  it  prove  a  failure  I  will 
frankly  admit  that  the  old  method  of  watering  is  preferable,  but, 
until  then,  I  maintain  that  digging  occasionally,  as  above  stated, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  garden,  will  aflbrd 
much  greater  crops,  and  last,  though  not  least,  will  cause  the 
soil  so  managed  to  retain  its  moisture  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  if  an  equal  amount  of  labor  was  spent  in  the  old  method 
of  continually  administering  water. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours, 

Mw  York,  Julyy  1840. 
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Art.  IV.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  witk 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  39.  6d.  colored. 

Paxion^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

Floricultural  Intelligence.  Mr.  Towne'^sjine  collection  of 
Heaths. — We  regret  to  announce  to  our  friends  and  lovers  of 

I)lants,  that  this  beautiful  and  rare  collection  of  plants,  particu- 
arly  of  heaths,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  seventy  species 
and  varieties,  belonging  to  our  friend  and  correspondent,  John 
Towne,  Esq.  of  Boston,  was  entirely  disposed  of  at  auction, 
on  Wednesday,  July  25th,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Society's  Room  was  obtained, 
both  for  its  location  and  the  excellent  opportunity  it  aflbrded 
of  arranging  the  plants  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  by  the  purchaser. 
The  sale  was  tolerably  well  attended  by  amateur  cultivators 
and  nurserymen;  and  though  the  plants  sold  at  a  price  much 
less  than  their  actual  value,  still  we  think  that  many  of  them, 
considering  the  state  of  the  times,  sold  at  fair  prices. 

With  the  sale  of  the  plants  Mr.  Towne,  for  the  present,  re- 
tires from  his  favorite  pursuit.  Various  circumstances  will  pre- 
vent his  forming  such  another  collection  for  some  time;  and 
even  if  he  were  desirous  to  do  so  hereafter,  we  doubt  whether 
he  would  find  more  than  half  of  the  kinds  he  has  now  disposed 
of,  and  which  be  has  been  at  great  expense  and  much  labor  to 
procure,  alive.  The  plants  were  bought  by  various  individuals, 
and  the  collection  pretty  generally  distributed. 

The  article  on  the  epacris  and  heath,  which  Mr.  Town^ 
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communicated  in  the  pages  of  our  last  volume,  (V.,  p.  376,) 
has  been  the  means  of  rendering  them  much  less  difficult  of 
cultivation  than  heretofore,  and  they  are  now  becoming  a  more 
fashionable  flower.  A  list  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  Mr. 
Towne's  collection  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages,  (Vol. 
IV.  p.  243.)  The  following  are  beautiful  sorts,  which  those 
who  purchased  should  be  particularly  careful  of,  viz:  JBrica 
Saviledna,  ventricdsa  and  ventricosa  sup^rba,  c4fira,  rii- 
bens,  ri!ibida,  grandifldra,  arbutifldra,  cerinthoides,  pubescens 
major  and  minor,  longifl6ra,  versicolor  glutindsa  and  &r- 
dens.  We  believe  a  goodly  number  of  the  best  plants  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  who,  we  hope,  will 
succeed  as  admirably  as  Mr.  Towne  has  done,  in  their  culti- 
vation. Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  also  purchased  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  most  showy  and  free  flowering  kinds,  and  will 
probably  have,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  stock  of  young  plants 
to  dispose  of.  We  may  thus  hope  that  the  collection,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  which  Mr.  Towne,  during  six  or  eight  years, 
has  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  procure,  will  not  be  lost. 
We  intend,  at  a  future  time,  to  give  a  description  of  some 
of  the  finest,  with  engravings  to  represent  the  comparative  beau« 
ty  of  the  flowers. — Ed. 

Cireus  cocclneus — A  beautiful  cereus,  under  this  name,  is 
now  in  bloom   (July  30,)   in  our  collection.     The  original 

flant  was  received  from  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  of  Fromont,  near 
^aris,  in  the  spring  of  1837.  We  have  never  seen  the  same 
flower  in  any  other  collection.  The  plant,  in  its  habit,  some- 
what  resembles  speciosissirous,  but  is  more  slender  and  less 
vigorous  in  its  growth,  with  smaller  and  a  lesser  number  of 
spines,  rendering  it,  on  this  account,  a  very  desirable  variety 
for  small  collections.  The  flower  is  about  three  fourths  the 
size  of  speciosissimus,  very  finely  formed,  each  petal  smooth 
and  regularly  pointed,  the  outline  forming  a  perfect  hemis- 
phere.  The  lower  inner  petals  have  the  same  exquisite  violet 
tint  which  renders  the  C.  speciosissimus  so  peculiarly  splen- 
did.  Blooming  at  midsummer  gives  it  additional  value,  as  it 
prolongs  the  season  of  bloom,  connecting  the  spring  flowering 
ones  with  the  autumnal  blooming  Epipbyllum  trunciitum  and 
Ackermdntt,  the  latter  often  expanding  a  second  time  in  Sep- 
tember.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  select  collection  of 
the  C4cti,  and  may  be  ranked,  among  the  colored  kinds,  next 
to  the  C.  speciosissimus. — Erf. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Ladies^  Flower  Garden  of  Ornamental  An* 
nuaU  has  been  completed  in  fifteen  numbers,  containing  for- 
ty-five plates,  in  which  are  figured  upwards  of  four  hundred 
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difierent  species  and  varieties  of  annuals.  It  is  in  quarto  form, 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  letter-press,  printed  on 
fine  paper,  the  plates  beautifully  executed  and  faithfully  color- 
ed, and  is  sold  at  eight  dollars  the  complete  volume.  Mrs. 
Loudon  IS  now  engaged  on  a  work  similar  in  every  respect, 
except  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  called  the  Ladies^ 
Flotoer  Garden  of  Ornamental  Bulbous  rooted  Plants^  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  or  more  numbers,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  letter-press  to  each,  forming  a  volume  of  the  same  size  and 
style  as  the  former.  This  is  also,  we  believe,  to  be  followed 
with  other  works  to  match  them,  illustrating  every  department 
of  ornamental  gardening.  Mrs.  Loudon,  as  well  as  the  Misses 
Loudon,  have  contributed  much,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year  or  two,  to  gardening  literature.  A  translation  of  Kollar^s 
Insects^  a  celebrated  German  treatise,  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Misses  Jane  &  Mary  Loudon,  which  we  shall  review 
in  a  future  number,  and  make  some  extracts. 

Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture ^  one  of  his  latest 
works,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  English  Magazines.  We 
shall  refer  to  it  again. 

Flora  of  .North  America. — We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that 
the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  this  work,  by  Drs.  Torrey  and 
Gray,  had  just  been  published.  They  complete  the  first  vol- 
ume, which  extends  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  con- 
cludes the  history  of  the  polypetalous  division  of  the  dicoty- 
ledonous, or  exogenous  plants.  We  shall  probably  offer  a  re- 
view hereafter:  several  genera  are  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  following  new  ones  are  established,  mostly  on  the  au- 
thority of  Nutall.     They  are  as  follows: — 

Pickeringta  Nutt.     (In  honor,  we  presume,  of  Dr.  Pick- 
ering,  of  Philadelphia,    who   accompanied   the    United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,)  founded  on  a  Californian 
plant. 
Nutallta,  founded  on  a  plant  from  Oregon.     (There  is  al- 
ready a  genus  Nutillta,  established,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  on  a  plant  found  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  Texas. 
See  the  Bot.  Reg.^  t.  1938,  and  our  III.,  p.  219.) 
Peraphyllum  JVti/f.,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Hypobrichia  JV.  O.  Curtis^  a  plant  of  the  United  States. 
Euldbus  .N\itt.^  from  California. 
Echinocystis,  a  plant  of  the  United  States. 
Discanth^ra,  a  Texan  plant. 
Solmi^a,  an  Oregon  plant. 

J&mesta,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Edwin  James. 
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Eddsroia  .N\Ut. ,  from  California  and  Oregon. 

Neurophyllura,  from  the  United  States. 

Euryptera  JVu<<.,  from  California. 

Lepiols^ia  JVtll^,  from  Oregon  and  California. 

Eurytie'^nia,  a  plant  from  Texas.  (An  objectionable  name, 
from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  Euryptera.) 

Glyc6sma  JVW^,  a  plant  from  Oregon.  (Too  nearly  re- 
sembles Glyc6smis,  already  established.) 

Cynapium  JWUt.,  on  some  plants  from  Oreeon. 

Mus^nium  MUi.j  on  some  plants  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
Oregon,  &c. 

Apiastnim  JViU/.,  on  some  Oregon  and  Califomian  plants. 

D^weya,  (dedicated  to  Prof.  Dewey,  now  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.)  on  a  Californian  plant. 

[In  the  absence  of  some  of  our  London  periodicals,  we  are 
again  indebted  to  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  part  of  the  fol* 
lowing  notices.] 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  FoLTPETALOUS,  pLANTS. 

Fhiladelphidcem. 

DEXPTZM 

corymb69H  R.  Br.  The  torymh-Jlmtenuf  Detklxlft.  A  hardy  tihrnh,  covered  with  a  pro* 
fusion  of  white  flowers  m  loose  cocymbi.  Growing  lour  to  Ave  feet  high)  a  aative  ol 
N'^P  lul.    Bot.  Reg  ,  1840, 5. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  beauty  of  the  D.  sc^bra, 
which  flowered  finely  the  past  spring,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Winship.  The  D.  corymbosa  is  a  more  beautiful  species, 
equally  hardy,  and  the  white  flowers,  lemon  scented,  in  loose 
corymbs.  It  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  Dr.  Van  Sie- 
bold,  and  from  thence  into  England  by  H.  Lowe  &  Co.  {BoL 
Reg.^  Jan.) 

Cactdceos. 

CFREUS 
MartUiitt*  Zacc    Dr.  Von  Martina's  Cereos.    A  green-home  apeelet,  wUh  pink  flowen, 
appearing  In  April.    A  native  of  Mexico;  introduced  In  18:)tt.    Bot.  Mag.,  aC768. 

Nearly  allied  toC.  flagelliformis,  but  with  a  somewhat  erect 
stem.  The  flowers  are  long,  tube-shaped  and  pink.  It  flow 
ers  abundantly  in  the  summer  months.     (Bot.  Mag.j  Dec.) 

Onogrdcem. 
FiLchsiSL  fulgens  ghhbsa. — A  hybrid  between  F.  globdsa 
and  fulgens;  the  former  fertilized  with  the  latter.     It  is  inter- 
mediate  between  the  two;  an  exceedingly  free  bloomerj  with 
a  stiff,  good  foliage.     {Bot.  Reg.j  Jan.) 

Pittospordcecs. 

BOTLYjf 
lineirla  UmH.  Narrow-reseed  Sollya.    A  green-hoose  plant,  growlnf  flfo  ftet  hl0;  with 
blue  flowen;  a  native  of  Swan  river;  Introduced  In  1839.    Bot.  Rag. 

The  S.  heterophylla,  though  not  a  conamonlv  cultivated 
plant,  is  tolerably  weU  known;  the  present  subject  is  larger  and 
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finer,  and  more  slender  looking,  and  the  flowers  are  of  an  intense 
blue  and  of  large  size.  It  was  found  in  the  Swan  river  colony 
by  Mr.  Drummond  and  others,  and  first  introduced  to  England 
by  R.  Mangles,  Esq.     {Bot.  Reg.j  Jan.) 

BaUamindeea. 

IMPA*T[BN8 
trie6mti  liaiL   Thnw  horned  Btlramln.    An  annnal  fpaelei,  with  yellow  flowen;  ap- 
pearing in  July  and  August;  Introduced  in  1839,  from  India.    Bot.  Reg.,  1840,  9, 

A  very  beautiful  yellow  species,  from  India;  an  annual,  and 
well  worthy  of  introduction.    (Bot.  Reg.y  Feb.) 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wight,  lately  published,  tliat 
more  than  one  hundred  species  occur  in  India,  while  Rox- 
burgh has  described  but  three;  probably  some  of  them  possess 
much  beauty.  I.  picta  is  a  fine  biennial  species,  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  Dr.  Royle. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  MONOPETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

LobeVikceid. 

LOR^L/.« 
Ignea  Hal.    Fleiy  Lobelia.    A  boUhooae  perennhl  apeeiee;  growing  fbar  ftri  high;  wHk 
acarlet  flowrra;  appearing  In  Angunt  and  September.  It  ia  a  native  of  Meiico;  and  in* 
trodncnd  In  1838.    Pax.  Ma^  Sou,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  S47. 

A  very  showy  species,  lately  received  from  M.  Makoy,  of 
Liege.  It  delights  in  warm  atmosphere,  and  is  suited  to  the 
stove,  where  its  scarlet  blossoms  make  a  great  display.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  shoots  which  have  not  flow- 
ered, or  from  suckers  from  the  roots.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^ 
Dec.) 

Rubideem. 

BOUVA'aOM 
•pMndena  Orthm    Splendid  Rouvardla.    A  green-hAu^e  plant;  growing  two  feet  h'ghj 
with  scarlet  flowera,  appearing  all  aanmer.    A  native  of  Mezeo.    Bot.  Mag.,  3781. 

^^Nearly  allied  to  B.  triphylla,  but  of  freer  growth,  and 
much  more  splendid  flowers."  The  leaves  are  more  scabrous, 
larger,  and  more  acuminated.  It  is  difficult  of  propagation  by 
cuttings,  but  increases  readily  by  slips  from  the  roots,  less  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  covered  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  end  ex- 
posed and  level  with  the  surface.     (Bot.  Mag.^  Feb.) 

B.  triphylla  is  now  finely  in  flower;  it  is  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  the  flower  border  in  summer,  where  it  grows  vigorous- 
ly, attaining  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more.  B.  spl^ndens 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Kpoeyndcea. 

M ANnEVI'LLiiff  LIndl.  (In  honor  of  R.  J.  Mandevltle,  Eaq.,  Her  Britannic  MiOeetyNi 
Mlniater  at  Bnenoe  Ayraa,  to  whom  we  an  Indebted  tot  the  IntioducUon  of  thla  and 
many  other  intereaUng  planta.) 
■oav^olene  JUail.  flweet-arented  Mandevllla«  A  cllnblng  green.hooae  plant;  with 
whitft  floweri,  appearing  trom  June  to  Augnat.  A  native  of  Buenoa  Ayrea.  Intio- 
dnced  In  1837.    Bou  Ret.,  1340,  7. 

A  beautiful  climbing  plant,  common  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Chile  jasimme:  it  is  found  growing  in  al- 
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most  every  garden,  where  it  perfumes  the  air  with  its  ^^most 
deliclously  sweet"  fragrance.  It  grows  freely,  and  should  not 
be  pruned  too  much,  as  it  bears  its  flowers,  like  many  other 
vines,  upon  the  wood  of  the  same  year.  Easily  propagated  by 
cuttings.      Bot.  Reg. J  Feb.) 

Cobcekcex. 

raacraat^mniia  Hook.  Large  itemmed  Coben.  A  climbing  plant,  growing  twenty  fset 
high;  with  yeilowish-ereen  flowers;  appearina  In  spriog  and  eoniner.  A  native  of 
Guayaquil.    Iniroiiuced  in  1837.     Bot.  Mag.,  3780. 

Raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Skinner,  in  the  spring 
of  1839,  and  flowered  in  the  Conservatory  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  in  November  of  that  year.  It  is  probabl)  as 
hardy  as  the  C  scandens.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
green,  but  the  filamens  of  the  stamens  are  red;  both  stamens 
and  the  style  are  very  long  and  exserted.  {Bot.  Mag.^  Feb.) 
Convolvuld.ce<z. 

Ipomai'a  Learii  Paxt. ,  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of 
Botany^  and  is  stated  to  greatly  resemble  the  beautiful  I.  ri- 
bro  caeriilea,  (see  our  II.,  p.  342.)     It  is  a  free  grower,  and 
the  cuttings  root  very  easily.      {Pax.  Mag.  Bot,y  Jan.) 
Yerbcnacett. 

Yerbina  amce^na  Hort. — A  pretty  species,  said  to  be  very 
nearly  allied  to  V.  teucrioldesj  but  the  flowers  are  purple,  and 
in  a  much  denser  spike,  and  with  numerous  and  very  conspicu- 
ous bracteas.  The  leaves  are  pinnatified,  and  the  habit  part- 
ly trailing,  with  upright  flowering  shoots.  It  is  stated  to  be 
well  adapted  to  planting  out  in  beds.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.y 
Feb.) 

JVcw  Verbenas.— In  the  report  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  in  another  page,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Kilvington  exhibited  fifteen  new  varieties  of  ver- 
benas, one  of  which  the  committee  particularly  notice  as  very 
fine. 

^cantkdcea. 

THUNBE'RG/jf 
auraniiaca  IforC.    A  climbing  annnal,  with  orange-colnred  flowera:  appearing  all  ■am. 
mer;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Introduced  in  1838.    Pax.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  VL, 

A  fine  species,  differing  from  T.  alkta  only  in  the  color  of 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine  orange,  and  in  their  some- 
what larger  size.  Probably  equally  as  easy  of  cultivation. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.y  Jan.) 

T.  alJita  Slba  is  yet  a  rare  variety.  We  flowered  it  last 
season,  and  it  forms  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  T.  alJtta.  The 
T.  aurantlaca  will  be  a  fine  addition,  and  the  three  planted  to- 
gether, and  running  up  on  one  trellis,  will  form  a  most  pleasbg 
mixture  of  colors. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Tht  FarmerU  GazettCy  and  Horticultural  RepoH" 
tory.  Id  monthly  numbers,  quarto.  One  dollar  per  annum. 
Specimen  number.     New  Haven.     1840. 

[This  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper,  proposed  to  be  issued  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  only  a  specimen  number,  issued  in 
the  place  of  a  prospectus.  Should  there  be  a  reasonable  en- 
couragement offered,  its  regular  publication  will  be  immediate- 
ly commenced.  At  present  there  is  no  paper  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture and  horticulture  exclusively,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  we  see  no  reason  why  one  should  not  receive  a 
liberal  support.  The  editor  appeals  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  and  we  hope  they  will  give  him  a  substantial  response. 

We  have  more  particularly  noticed  this  work  at  this  time, 
in  order  to  extract  from  its  pages  an  article  contributed  by  our 
correspondent  and  subscriber,  Dr.  A.  S.  Monson,  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society,  upon  the  can- 
ker worm.  The  destructive  character  of  this  insect,  and  its 
great  depredations  upon  the  apple  and  the  elm,  has  lately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  horticultural  community,  as  well  as 
the  public  generally,  to  its  habits,  and  the  discovery  of  some 
method  by  which  they  may  be  exterminated.  Various  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  to  destroy  the  insects,  both  in  the  larv© 
and  perfect  state.  To  prevent  the  ascension  of  the  larvae  or 
grub,  to  the  tree,  can  be  effected  in  various  ways;  but  then,  to 
most  cultivators,  this  is  always  attended  with  too  much  trouble; 
a  speedier  method  is  desired,  but  whether  any  will  be  found, 
by  which  they  can  be  more  efiectually  kept  off,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

The  following  article  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  especially  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  destruction  of  the  canker  worm. — Ed.] 

Remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  Canker  Wbrm^  and  the  vanoi» 
methods  of  exterminating.     By  Alfred  S.  Monson,  M.  D. 

**These  destroyers  of  fruit,  flower  and  shade  trees  have 
been  so  often  described  in  papers  and  periodicals,  and  their 
ravages  so  often  witnessed,  as  to  make  their  history  a  matter  of 
considerable  notoriety.  I  have  seen  some  districts  of  country, 
as  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  having  fine  apple  orchards, 
where  their  existence  was  unknown. 
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'^In  this  section  of  country,  the  trees  most  commonly  select- 
ed by  them  are  the  apple  and  the  elm.  Some  years  since, 
the  maple  was  badly  eaten,  and  occasionally,  at  the  present 
time,  this  is  the  case,  where  no  other  tree  more  eligible  pre- 
sents itself.  They  prefer  to  it,  however,  the  thorny  locust, 
and  the  plum  and  cherry,  the  latter  of  which,  this  year,  has 
been  in  some  cases  nearly  denuded  of  its  foliage.  Their  rav- 
ages are  not  at  all  confined,  however.  They  will  often  injure 
the  rose,  the  camellia  japonica,  and  many  other  favorites  of  the 
garden  and  green-house.  I  have  seen  a  larch  and  a  peach 
tree  eaten  by  them;  but  they  seemed  to  be  eating  indigestible 
food. 

*^Most  of  the  operations  directed  against  the  race  of  canker 
worms  have  consisted  in  proteciing  the  body  of  the  tree  against 
the  ascent  of  the  female  miller  or  bug,  which  has  no  wings, 
find  must  crawl  up  if  it  ascends  at  all.  Did  their  ascent  take 
place  only  for  a  short  time,  say  a  month,  the  means  resorted 
to  could  easily  be  rendered  efficient  by  vigilance  and  attention. 
But  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  vigi- 
lance IS  to  be  unceasing,  from  the  last  of  the  month  of  August 
to  the  last  of  April.  The  greatest  numbers  perhaps  ascend  in 
November  and  April;  and  the  farmer  used  to  believe  that  a 
protection  of  tar  m  April  would  save  his  fruit.  Formerly 
their  ascent  was  more  confined  to  this  month  than  it  now  seems 
to  be. 

*^The  patent  leaden  troughs,  as  constructed  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  if  properly  attended  to,  are  perhaps  more  ef- 
fectual than  any  other  application  that  has  been  made.  If  these 
troughs  were  made  wider,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  upper  part 
being  turned  over  farther,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rain,  it 
might  be  an  improvement;  and  perhaps  some  other  liquid 
might  be  substituted  Instead  of  oil,  that  would  answer  the  pur* 
pose  more  effectually.  Any  liauid  might  be  liable  to  be 
blown  out,  and  in  that  case  would  need  to  be  replenished. 
The  oil,  when  inundated  by  water,  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
mostly  runs  off.  The  insects  will  sometimes  accumulate  in 
such  numbers,  in  four  or  five  days,  even  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  to  absorb  the  oil,  and  enable  others  to  cross  over 
their  bodies  on  to  the  tree.  The  snow  will  sometimes  cover 
the  troughs  and  melt  off  every  where  but  on  the  north  side, 
where  it  will  remain  after  a  warm  change  has  set  the  millers  in 
motion,  which,  crawling  up,  find  a  bridge  of  ice  on  the  north 
side,  by  which  they  reach  the  upper  j)art  of  the  tree. 

^^  Would  not  a  aaturated  solution  of  caustic  potash  be  a  good 
substitute  for  oil  }   Dissolve  so  much  potash  as  to  leave  som^ 
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undissolved  at  the  bottom,  and  fill  the  troughs  with  it.  This 
would  destroy  every  insect  that  came  in  contact  with  it,  and 
would  not  freeze  or  congeal  in  cold  weather.  If  the  troughs 
are  not  constructed  so  as  to  keep  out  water,  it  will  become  di« 
luted,  and  will  need  renewing;  or  some  lumps  of  potash  may 
remain  to  be  dissolved,  in  case  water  gets  into  the  trough. 
Whatever  liquids  are  used  for  this  purpose,  vigilance  will  be 
required  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  straw  or  sea  weed) 
(the  latter  is  best,)  stuffed  between  the  troughs  and  the  treeS) 
is  often  blown  across  the  edges  of  the  troughs,  forming  a  pas- 
sage, unless  removed,  rendering  the  protection  incomplete. 
That  however,  with  moderate  attention,  these  troughs  will  de- 
stroy so  many  of  the  main  body  of  canker  worms  that  ascend 
in  April,  and  of  the  large  numbers  that  ascend  in  all  the  mild 
weather  of  the  winter  months,  as  to  save  most  of  the  fruit  of 
the  trees,  I  have  experience  to  prove,  in  an  experiment  made 
with  them  upon  twelve  apple  trees,  during  the  past  season. 
The  expense  of  these  troughs,  being  about  one  dollar  for  a 
tree  of  common  size,  and  the  trouble  of  attending  on  them,  are 
the  greatest  objections  to  them. 

^^The  New  £ngland  Farmer  gives  a  description  of  a  framei 
to  be  made  about  the  tree,  on  which  to  affix  tar,  &c.  &c. 

*' A  very  good  method  of  extermination,  when  the  worms  get 
possession  of  the  tree,  and  get  size  and  weight  enough  to 
string  off  before  they  eat  much,  is  to  jar  them  off  with  a  blow 
on  the  limbs,  and  strike  them  on  to  the  ground,  and  place  a 
pile  of  ashes  around  the  tree,  which  they  will  in  vain  try  to  as- 
cend, and  will  form  a  body  encircling  the  ashes,  and  are  easily 
scalded.  This  process,  repeated  three  days  in  succession,  will 
save  the  fruit. 

'^  A  number  of  years  ago,  I  saw  tried  a  double  row  of  chest- 
nut burs,  strung  around  the  body  of  a  tree.  It  presented  a 
troublesome  obstruction  to  the  ascent  of  the  insect,  although  it 
was  not  a  perfect  protection  to  the  tree.  A  practical  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  good  farmer,  thought  the  idea 
originated  with  him,  and  was  so  confident  of  its  success  in  pre- 
venting the  ascent  of  the  insects,  that  he  offered  for  a  stipulat- 
ed sum  to  protect  all  our  shade  trees  by  this  means.  If  used, 
the  burs  should  be  gathered  soon  after  they  drop. 

^^It  appears  to  me  that  if  any  other  means  are  likely  to  prove 
extensively  beneficial  in  lessening  the  injury  of  trees  from  these 
insects,  it  will  consist  in  preventing  their  rising  out  of  the 
ground  at  all.  The  progress  of  the  canker  worm  to  and  from 
the  ground,  are  two  of  its  most  interesting  periods  of  existence 
to  cultivators  and  gardeners,  in  reference  to  means  available 
for  their  destruction. 
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^'These  insects  sometimes  become  nearly  extinct,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  their  being  so  numerous  as  to  devour  all  ac- 
cessible to  them  before  they  obtain  their  maturity.     They  will 
probably  travel  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  a  day,  if  they  find 
DO  food,  but  will  often  eat  unsuitable  food  rather  than  go  so 
far.     In  either  case,  when  thus  badly  nourished,  numbers  of 
them  die,  as  is  the  case  with  the  silk  worm  under  similar  keep* 
ing.     They  are  enfeebled,  and  never  become  oviparous.     In 
their  progress  to  the  chrysalis  state,  a  day  or  two  before  they 
wind  up,  they  become  more  inactive,  cease  eating,  and  descend 
by  their  web  to  the  ground.     They  then  gradually  excavate  a 
hollow  spot  in  the  ground,  and  by  writhing  and  turning  they 
gradually  worm  themselves  into  the  ground,  the  body  gradually 
shortening,  and  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, they  become  quiescent  in  the  chrysalis  state — the  miller 
with  a  shell  around  it,  formed  from  the  outer  coat  of  the  worm. 
The  distance  it  gets  into  the  ground  varies  according  to  the 
agility  of  the  worm  and  the  hardness  of  the  soil  it  penetrates — 
generally  from  two  to  four  inches.     In  this  condition  any  one 
may  find  them,  during  the  summer  season,  under  trees  which 
were  infested,  by  scraping  with  a  hoe,  or  digging.     Many 
small  holes  will  be  noticed,  ending  where  the  chrysalis  lays, 
which,  on  being  lacerated  by  the  hoe,  have  the  same  color  and 
appearance  with  the  canker  worm  itself.     When  the  insect 
leaves  this  condition  it  has  great  powers  of  endurance,  surviv- 
ing a  temperature  many  degrees  below  cypher,  and  is  other- 
wise rather  tough  to  kill,  compared  to  the  worm  itself.     Yet  it 
appears  to  be  an  insect  of  too  feeble  powers  to  force  its  way 
through  solid  ground,  as  it  emerges  from  its  dormant  state; 
neither  is  it  probable  it  could  ever  gain  its  ascent  through  the 
earth  in  any  other  manner,  but  through  the  perforation  by 
which  it  descended.     I  have  additional  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion, from  the  fact  that  several  trees  on  my  own  premises,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  around  which  was  covered  with  dirt  and 
rubbish,  placed  there  during  the  summer,  after  the  worms  de- 
scended were  not  infested  at  all  with  worms,  until  they  came 
from  neighboring  trees. 

^^I  have  seen  an  orchard  sowed  with  rye,  adjoining  another 
orchard  that  had  not  been  ploughed  that  season.  The  foliage 
of  the  former  was  not  perceptibly  injured  by  worms,  whereas 
that  of  the  latter  was  seared  and  entirely  consumed  by  them. 
Were  the  ground  ploughed,  and  the  surface  under  the  trees 
rolled,  or  a  surface  of  half  a  foot  of  earth  added  without  plough- 
ing and  rolled  hard,  it  would  probably  effect  much  in  prevent- 
ing their  ascent — especially  if  the  soil  is  one  that  will  roll  hard; 
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if  not,  Its  interstices  may  be  filled  by  pouring  over  it  a  ihin 
mixture  of  four  parts  sand^  and  one  of  water-lime  with  water* 
This  plan  will  answer  for  a  few  choice  trees  in  a  garden,  if 
not  for  an  orchard.  In  orchards,  ploughing  in  the  last  part 
of  summer  will  be  the  most  advantageous  plan,  on  a  large  scale, 
that  can  be  resorted  to — not  operating  on  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  sometimes  supposed,  by  exposing  the  insect  to  the 
winter;  for  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
severest  cold  of  our  winters.  It  operates  by  changing  their 
position,  and  cutting  off  their  ascent  by  the  opening  made  in 
their  descent.  The  ground  should  be  rolled  after  ploughing; 
but  if  it  is  not  rolled,  the  settling  caused  by  its  own  weight, 
and  by  rain,  would  undoubtedly  obstruct  the  egress  of  great 
numbers.  In  gardens,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  dig  over  and 
cover  over  with  about  half  a  foot  of  other  soil,  or  soil  from 
beyond  the  area  of  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and  roll  it  hard. 

^^I  shall  end  this  hurried  communication,  by  noticing  one 
other  way  in  which  trees  may  be  protected  tolerably  well  and 
cheaply,  with  water-lime — a  mode  I  have  resorted  to,  by 
way  of  experiment  for  peach  trees,  with  a  somewhat  similar 
object  in  view,  and  find  it  answers  my  expectations.  Place  a 
bed  of  sand  about  the  tree,  on  the  ground,  and  in  it  lay  some 
water-lime  mortar,  and  hollow  out  with  a  trowel  or  stick  a 
gutter,  and  when  it  gets  seasoned  bard,  fill  wiih  potash  water 
or  oil.  Leave  a  space  filled  with  sand  of  four  or  five  inches 
betwixt  the  inside  of  the  circular  trough  and  the  tree,  beneath 
which  spread  previously  a  little  cement  in  sand,  to  prevent  any 
insects  ascending  between  the  trough  and  the  tree."  ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notice$, 

Chafiingthe  lilac  on  the  a$h. — This  season  I  grafted  the  different 
apecies  of  lilac  upon  the  common  ash,  in  accord nnce  with  some  in- 
formation I  received  from  a  friend,  (Mr.  Wolff,  Jr.)  while  I  lived  in 
Paris.  [See  some  account  of  this  in  our  V.,  p.  446. — Ed,]  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  any  account  of  any  one  having  tried  the  same 
in  this  country.  We  had  grafted  here  about  three  dozen  ashes,  vary- 
kg  from  four  feet  to  ten  feet  in  heightj  with  the  common  and  Persian 
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lilac;  and  I  am  happy  to  aay,  that  the  result  has  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectation8;  for  we  have  now  growiog  about  twenty  fine, 
healthy  plnnt«,  with  branches  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
which  1  hoiie,  in  another  year,  to  see  covered  with  bloom.  They 
were  grafted  in  April,  after  the  lilacs  had  made  considerable  shoots. 
I  would  therefore  advise  that  the  scions  be  taken  off  in  January  or 
February,  in  order  to  retard  their  vegetating  too  soon  for  the  stocks. 
Would  not  the  pendulous  ash  form  a  beautiful  object,  by  having  its 
branches  grafted  with  Persian  lilac?     {Gard.  Mag.) 

The  peach  and  the  nectarine  the  $ame  9pecie$. — '*Dec.  1 ,  1885,  plant- 
ed twenty  stones  of  peaches,  which  had  been  kept  in  sand  since  Au- 
gust last.  Sept.  1839 — these  stones  came  up  the  following  summer: 
one  of  the  trees  bore  fruit  in  1838,  and  proved  to  be  a  nectarine, 
(free  stone)  of  excellent  quality;  proving  the  correctness  of  your  opin- 
ion, that  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  essentially  the  same  species." 
Query?  As  far  as  this  goes,  is  it  not  evidence  that  the  smooth  skin- 
ned peach,  or  nectarine,  is  the  more  original?     {Gard.  Jdag,) 

Superiority  of  Mr.  lioare^M  iystem  of  pruning  the  vine. — Three 
years  since,  1  transplanted  a  vine  of  several  years'  growth,  preserving 
the  roots  as  long  and  uninjured  as  possible,  against  the  wall  of  a  barn 
in  a  southern  aspect.  The  ground  was  previously  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  the  bottom  being  dry  and  the  soil  calcareous. 
The  vine  was  managed  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hoare;  two  shoots  being  left  last  autumn  for  leaves,  and  two  cut 
down  for  new  wood.  This  spring  the  two  shoots,  each  having  twelve 
buds,  with  the  buds  on  the  stocks,  and  one  or  two  pushed  from  the 
old  stem,  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  bunches,  most  of  them 
▼ery  large.  Six  other  vines,  managed  on  the  same  plan,  were  full  of 
promise,  and  no  instance  of  failure  occurred.  This  success,  coupled 
with  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Hoare's  system  of  pruning,  strongly  recom- 
mends it  for  adoption.  If  generally  followed,  grapes  would  be  as 
common  in  England  as  gooseberries  and  currants:  would  that  we 
were  equally  sure  in  ripening  them! — Id»  [It  will  be  recollected  by 
those  who  have  read  Mr.  Hoare's  treatise,  that  his  experiments  were 
made  upon  the  foreign  grape,  so  called;  the  Isabella  andX^atawba, 
the  grapes  most  commonly  grown  with  us,  as  well  as  all  American 
grapes,  will  not  bear  such  severe  pruning  as  may  be  applied  to  for- 
eign grapes.  They  are  much  more  vigorous  in  their  growth,  and 
short  pruning  would  throw  the  vines  into  the  production  of  wood 
rather  than  fruit:  gardeners  err  in  this,  and  mucli  of  the  fault  which 
has  been  Inid  to  the  soil,  situation,  Sic,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  a  knowledire  of  a  judicious  method  of  pruning. — Ed.] 

Italian  method  of  eating  straxoberries. — The  KHmamoek  Journal 
says,  that  those  who  have  eaten  strawberries  served  in  the  following 
manner,  will  never  eat  them  in  any  other  way.  It  is  the  Italian 
method  of  dressing  them.  Place  as  many  berries  as  will  form  one 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish;  sift  some  fine  loaf  sugar  over  them; 
then  place  another  layer,  and  sift  again.  When  there  are  five  or  six 
layers,  cut  a  fresh  lemon,  and  squeeze  all  over  them.  Before  help- 
ing, let  them  be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  lemon  juice  and  sugar.     (Netospaper.) 

Svperfatation  in  hybridization. — Dr.Lindley,  in  his  Theory  of  Hor- 
ticulture, has  an  excellent  chapter  on  hybridization;  Mr.  Knight  be- 
lieved in  vegetable  superfoetation  by  hybridization;  other  writers,  also, 
adopted  Mr.  Knight's  conclusions,  which  were  drawn  from  experi- 
ments on  the  garden  pea.   Although  his  views  have  not  been  positive*' 
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Z  proved,  still  mnnj  able  physiologists  doabt  the  doctrine.     Dr. 
indlejr,  however,  lends  hid  name  in  its  favor,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following:— 

"We  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  a  process  so  simple  as  that  of 
dusting  the  stigma  of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  another,  which 
must  be  contmually  happening  in  our  gardens,  either  through  the 
agency  of  injects,  or  the  currents  in  the  air,  and  which,  where  it 
takes  place  between  two  varieties  allied  to  each  other,  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  cross;  we  cannot  suppose,  I  say,  that  this  occurs  in 
our  crowded  gardens  and  orchards  at  that  time  only  when  we  per- 
form it  artificially.  The  operation  itself,  atthouzh  so  simple,  con- 
sisting in  nothing  more  than  applying  the  pollen  of  one  plant  to  the 
stigma  of  another,  nevertheless  requires  to  be  guarded  by  some 
precautions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  that  the  flower  whose 
stigma  is  to  be  fertilized,  should  be  deprived  of  its  own  anthers  be- 
fore they  burst,  otherwise  the  stigma  will  be  self  impregnated,  and 
although- superfoBtation  is  not,  by  any  means,  impossible,  yet  it  is 
not  very  likely  to  occur.''    {Gar a.  Mag.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Cultivation  of  the  Mpine  Strawberry  in  pots, — I  sow  the  seeds  in 
boxes,  about  the  middle  of  February,  in  a  li.;;ht,  sandy  soil,*  and 
place  the  box  upon  a  flat  hot  water  pipe,  in  a  vinery  where  it  is  not 
too  hot,  taking  care  to  sow  the  seed  very  thin,  and  to  cover  it  very 
slightly.  The  seed  should  he  saved  the  year  previous  to  sowing.  I 
always  save  my  own  seed  from  some  of  the  largest  and  earliest  fruit, 
as  there  is  much  diflerencein  the  shape  and  size  of  this  kind  of  straw- 
berry. The  soil  I  use  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  cucumber 
soil,  and  white  sand,  well  incorporated  together.  The  plants  must 
be  pricked  out  into  boxes,  and,  when  large  enough,  potted  into  small 
pots,  well  drained;  and  they  must  be  shifted,  as  they  require  it,  till 
they  are  potted  in  S4  and  16  sized  pots,  [No.  4  and  5.]  They  will 
require  to  be  smoked  frequently,  to  destroy  the  aphides.  They  are 
best  gcown  under  glass,  either  in  frames  or  in  a  vinery,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  air  and  light.  In  July  they  will  require  to  be 
placed  in  a  shady  place  out  in  the  open  air:  the  pots  had  better  be 
placed  on  boards,  slates,  or  somethmg  of  that  sort,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  gettins  through;  and  occasionally  watered  with  dung  wa- 
ter. I  always  cut  off  the  runners,  and  likewise  the  flower-stems,  till 
about  August;  and  I  find  that  the  fruit  is  much  improved  by  thinning 
out  a  portion  of  the  blooms  and  stems;  and,  by  attending  to  this  point, 
there  may  be  good  fruit  from  September  to  January.    1  place,  in  Au- 

*  It  will  be  perhapB  recollected,  that  ihis  is  precisely  the  same  course  we  followed 
ia  the  production  of  tlie  new  «eedling  we  have  docribed  in  anotiier  page.  Ttie  uie  of 
•amdy  loil  is  paitlcularly  noted.— JE'c^. 
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gust  and  September,  a  portion  of  the  pliintfl  upon  a  peach*hou8e  sbelf, 
where  they  have  always  plenty  of  air  and  sun,  and  are  sheltered 
from  heavy  sbowers  of  rain.  1  keep  the  plants  upon  shelves,  by  the 
front  sashes  of  a  fig-house,  for  the  late  crops.  In  1837,  by  this  meth- 
od I  had  Alpine  strawberries,  and  particularly  flue,  until  Christmas; 
and  at  that  season  of  the  year  they  are  a  great  acquisition  at  a  dinner 
party.  I  gathered  a  very  nice  disih  on  the  31st  of  December,  1839, 
and  have  plants  in  fruit  and  blossom  at  this  time,  Jan.  10,  1840. 

To  raise  these  in  the  open  ground,  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  with  the  ball  of  roots  entire,  and  planted  in  rows  of  well  dug  and 
rich  soil,  making  a  trench  to  receive  the  plants.  The  runners  and 
flower  stems  must  be  taken  oif  till  the  fruit  is  wanted.  Treated  in 
this  manner,  the  plants  bear  from  August  to  October.  The  plants 
should  be  liberally  watered  in  dry  weather. — J.  Seymour,  in  GartL 
Mag, 

Seymour^s  superb  white  Celery, — A  variety,  under  this  name,  has 
been  grown  in  England,  by  a  few  cultivators,  for  eight  or  ten  years; 
but  has  never  found  its  way  into  the  seedsman's  hands,  until  1839. 
Mr.  Seymour,  the  author  of  the  Seymour  system  of  training  peach 
trees,  first  raised  the  variety  in  1830;  and  it  is  so  shy  in  producing 
seed,  that  it  has  only  been  cultivated  by  a  few  persons  to  whom  the 
seed  was  presi'nted.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  some  of  the  heads 
weighing  as  much  as  thirteen  pounds  after  the  soil  ai]d  decayed  leaves 
were  taken  off,  and  of,  the  height  of  five  feet.  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
younger,  has  cultivated  it  to  such  a  state,  that  the  heads  of  a  whole 
row,  seventy-five  feet  long,  averaged  nine  and  ten  pounds  each,  after 
the  soil  and  outside  leaves  bad  been  taken  off!  Five  and  six  pounds  is 
the  weight  by  ordinary  cultivation.  Now  that  the  seeds  have  got  into 
the  trade,  we  hope  it  will  be  introduced. — Ed. 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices, 


Wistdria  Consequi^nsi, — No  vine  is  so  common  here  as  the  Wista- 
ria: you  may  find  it  over  a  hundred  doors  in  our  rural  city,  and  it 
grows,  when  once  firmly  rooted,  with  great  vigor.  I  will  endeavor  to 
collect  some  statistics  about  it,  and  send  them  to  you,  as  it  seems  to 
lie  a  rare  plant  with  you  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Magazine.  I  now  remember  Mr.  Pickering  Dodge,  of  Salem,  was 
much  struck  with  it,  when  here  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  made 
many  inquiries  about  it:  the  beautiful  blue  flowers  were  just  then  ex- 
panding. Mr.  Hoj;g  showed  me  the  originrtl  plant  he  imported  some 
years  since,  and  from  which  he  furnished  Mr.  Gushing,  and  spoke  of 
It  as  rare.  You  say,  in  one  of  your  recent  numbers,  that  it  will,  prob- 
ably, winter  well:  I  need  not  state  that  none  of  the  multitudes  which 
grow  here  are  ever  protected— it  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak. — B.  SiUinuai, 
Jr,,  Neio  Haven,  Conn.,  July,  1840. 

[Is  not  our  correspondent  mistaken  in  the  plant?  And  is  not  the 
Wistaria,  with  the  beautiful  blue  flowers,  the  W.  frutdscens,  an 
American  species,  somewhat  resembling  the  W.  Consequana,  and 
thought  by  some  to  be  even  more  beautiful.'^    The  W.  frut^scens, 
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though  not  by  any  means  common  aroand  Boston,  has  been  cultivat- 
ed in  some  of  the  nurseries  for  severn]  years,  but  it  has  not  been  in- 
troduced to  gardens.  The  flowers  ofW.  Consequana  are  nbt  blue^ 
but  of  a  bluish  lilac,  while  those  of  the  W.  frut^iscens  approach  to  a 
pale  blue:  the  cluster  of  blossoms  of  the  frut^scens  is  not  so  long  nor 
as  large  as  the  Coosequinfi.  The  many  plants  grown  in  New  Haven 
mav  be  the  latter  species,  though  we  think  they  are  not.  W.  Conse- 
quana, but  a  few  years  since,  was  considered  rare  in  £ngland,  and 
also  difficult  of  propagation,  which  rendered  it  for  a  long  time  a  dear 
plant.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  all  the  statistics  our  correspond- 
ent can  procure,  relative  to  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the 
species  in  New  Haven.  They  will  at  once  clear  up  a  doubt  about 
the  true  species. — Ed, 

Mr.  Donald  has  given  up  the  management  of  the  Public  Garden, 
and  the  establishment,  until  another  gardener  is  procured,  is  under 
the  direction  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Teschemacher.  The  garden 
is  in  very  good  condition.  A  band  of  music  performs  on  Saturday  even- 
inss,  and  the  number  of  visitors,  on  these  occasions,  is  very  large.—- 
Ed. 

SoUinum  $p. — I  procured,  from  Mr.  Hog^,  New  York,  a  short  time 
since,  a  new  Siolknum  sp.  of  climbing  habit  and  quite  delicate  flow- 
ers. Have  you  seen  it? — B.  Silliman^  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn,,  July^ 
1840.  [In  our  Vol.  U.,  p.  223,  a  jSolknum  is  noticed  under  the  namo 
of  S.  crispum,  and  it  is  stated  to  make  as  handsome  a  show  as  Wi»« 
tkrta  Consequkna,  if  trained  to  a  wall,  the  flowers  being  of  a  purplish 
blue,  in  large  corymbs.  Perhaps  the  plant  mentioned  by  our  corres- 
pondent is  the  same.  A  species  is  also  noticed  in  our  Vol.  V.,  p» 
853,  in  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  as  toe 
jS.jasminoides.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Buist,  but  no  remark  is 
made  respecting  the  habit  of  the  plant. — Ed."] 

Yerb^nafdlgens. — My  verbenas  are  doing  finely :  V.  ifdlgens  Is  far 
the  most  splendid  color  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  flower  of  any  genus, 
except  Cdreus. — Id. 

Vennis^M  patent  ( /)  troughs  for  de$troying  canker  Vforms, — ^We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  called  to 
the  patent  invention  of  a  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Rhode  Island;  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  originated  the  circular  troughs  for  destroying  the 
canker  worm  grub. 

We  have  been  astonished  to  think  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
patent  office  should  give  a  patent  for  such  a  simple  contrivance 
as  the  circular  troughs.  And  this  Mr.  Dennis,  in  applying  for  a 
patent  for  his  circular  troughs,  has,  in  our  OT)inion,  placed  himself 
m  a  laughable  position  before  the  public.  But  he  has  no  claims 
whatever  to  a  patent:  the  idea  of  circular  troughs  did  not  originate 

S what  an  inventive  idea!)  with  him;  at  least  six  years  previous  to  his 
iscovery,  these  circular  troughs  were  recommended  by  several  cor- 
respondents of  the  New  England  Farmer^  and  were  probably  not  put 
in  use  on  account  of  the  cost  of  making  them.  We  cannot  well  ima- 
gine a  more  illiberal  spirit  than  that  manifested  by  Mr.  Dennis,  in 
first  adopting  a  plan  recommended  by  others;  and,  second,  applying 
for  a  patent,  with  the  hope  that,  by  the  ''provisions  of  the  instru- 
ment," he  would  intimidate  many  honest  farmers  from  making  good 
use  of  the  discovery,  in  destroying  the  canker  worm  grub,  without 
paying  him  or  his  authorized  agents  a  good  sum  for  the  use  of  his 
patent  right! 

We  do  not  know  yet  how  completely  eflTectual  these  circular  troughs 
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have  proved;  as  aome  have  stated  that  they  tvere  useless,  while  others 
afBrm  their  certainty  in  the  destruction  of  the  grub;  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  properly  applied  to  the  tree,  and  kept  filled  with  oil  or 
some  other  substance,  they  will  effect  a  good  purpose;  and  we  would 
recommend  every  fanner  to  make  his  own  circular  trough,  and  apply 
thpm  to  hiri  trees,  notwithstanding  the  **14th  section  of  the  law  of 
1886,"  which  makes  it  an  offence  for  which  a  fine  may  be  exacted. 
Had  we  occasion  to  use  thetn,  we  would  run  the  risk  of  any  trouble  to 
be  apprehended  from  prosecution.  We  will  here  state,  for  the  inform- 
ation uf  those  who  wi.sh  to  use  them,  how  they  were  manufactured 
by  Mr,  P.  G.  Robbins,  of  Rnxbury,  one  of  the  first  who  invented  the 
plan,  as  long  ago  as  1830: — Cut  a  sheet  of  lead  four  and  a  half  inch- 
es wide,  and  of  sufficient  length;  form  it  on  the  handle  of  a  pitch- 
fork* like  a  tube,  then  pass  a  rope  through  it,  and  bend  it  round  the 
tree  till  the  ends  meet;  let  them  lap  two  inches  and  be  hammered  to- 
gether, and  by  the  aid  of  putty  or  paint  made  water  tight;  then  fill  in 
the  cavity  lietween  the  tree  and  the  troughs  with  sea  weed,  or,  if  not 
to  be  easily  procured,  with  straw;  fill  the  trough,  the  latter  part  of 
September,  with  winter  strained  oil,  or  some  other  liquid,  and  the 
grubs  cannot  ascend  the  tree. 

Our  object,  at  this  time,  is  only  to  notice  the  claim  of  the  inventioa 
of  Mr.  Dennis.  He  has  no  claim  at  all;  and  we  hope  that  every  [ler- 
Bon  who  wishes  to  put  the  circular  troui;h  around  his  tree,  will  not  be 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  "14th  section  of  the  law  of  1836." — Ed, 

Budding  rosea  in  June. — Mr.  T.  Lee  informs  us  that  he  has  roses 
now  (July  10,)  finely  in  bloom,  which  were  budded  in  June.  Good 
buds  are  inserted  in  strong  stocks  of  the  Boursalt,  Four  Seasons,  &c., 
and  the  stock  being  hardy,  the  bud  immediately  shoots  forth,  and  in 
five  weeks  produces  flowers;  at  least  such  has  been  the  case  under 
the  successful  treatment  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  has  been  the  first  to  practise 
budding  at  that  early  season. — Ed, 

The  Franconia  raspberry. — One  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  which 
has  been  introduced  uf  late  years,  is  the  Franconia  raspberry;  and  al- 
though it  was  first  imported  by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  some  years  aeo, 
yet  it  is  not  often  found,  except  in  the  most  choice  collections.  We 
intend,  at  a  future  time,  to  give  some  history  of  the  variety,  its  intro- 
duction, cultivation,  &c.,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  every  ]ierson  who 
has  it  not  already  in  bis  {>arden,  should  procure  it  without  delay,  if  he 
is  a  lover  of  handsome  fruit.  It  is  the  most  productive  variety  known, 
and  the  fruit  is  so  showy,  large  and  rich,  that  it  always  commands  a 
good  price. — Id. 


Art.  IV.     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

May  19,  1840. — The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its 
Hall  this  evening,  the  President  in  the  chair-  [The  report  of  the 
monthly  meeting  in  April,  has  never  been  rec.eivefl. — Ed,] 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Plants 
and  Flowers: — 

*  A  pitchfork  is  icarcely  large  enough :  a  roand  stick,  four  ioches  in   diameCert 
wouki  do  better — Ed, 
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"The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  report,  that  at  the  Socie- 
ty's intermeiiiate  meeting  of  the  2il  inst.,  there  were  exhibited,  (in  ac- 
cordance with  part  only  of  the  preinium  list,)  six  pots  of  auriculas, 
and  six  pots  of  polyunthuys.  Your  Committee  regret,  however,  that 
their  characters  were  so  deficient,  that  they  could  not  in  justice  award 
premiums  to  either  of  ihem,  yet  they  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the 
auriculas,  exhibited  by  Robert  Kilvington,  some  of  which  were  very 
pretty.  Mr.  K.  also  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  fifteen 
new  seedling  verbenas,  one  of  which  whs  particularly  fine,  purple, 
and  distinct  of  its  kind,  though  not  yet  named." 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported — that  at  the  same  inter- 
mediate meeting,  they  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows,  viz:  For 
the  best  flag,  or  broad  leeks,  to  William  Chalmers,  Sr.  For  the  best 
spinach,  to  Andrew  Patton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne.  For  the  best 
asparagus,  to  Robert  Kilvington;  and  for  the  best  mushrooms,  to 
Robert  Kilvington. 

The  Committee  noticed  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  an  indig- 
enous vegetable,  the  Morel, '(Morch^lln  escul^nta,)  for  the  first  time, 
by  Robert  Kilvington;  for  which  they  awarded  an  honorary  premium 
of  Two  Dollars. 

Exhibited,  Plants  and  Flowers: — By  Robert  Kilvington,  auricu- 
las, in  pots,  and  a  variety  of  cut  flowers  of  seedling  verbenas.  By 
Hirst  &,  Dreer,  polyanthus  in  pots.  By  Alexander  Parker,  cut  flow- 
ers of  single  and  doutde  tulips. 

Vegetables: — By  Robert  Kilvington,  asparagus,  indigenous  morel, 
and  mushrooms.  By  Andrew  Patton,  spinach  and  leeks;  and  leeks, 
by  William  Chalmers,  Sr.,  William  Grnham,  and  P.  Flemming. 

To  competitors,  this  evening,  the  following  awards  have  been 
made: — 

By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers: — For  the  best  ten  va* 
rieties  of  Chinese  sweet  scented  roses,  no  premium  was  awarded,  as 
none  of  the  roses  were  named,  and  the  committee  had  doubts.  For 
the  best  American  seedling  Chinese  rose,  to  John  Sherwood.  This 
fine  rose  was  propagated  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting  the 
seed.  For  the  most  interesting  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  to  Robert 
Buist.  For  the  second  best  collection,  to  Joseph  Cfook.  For  the 
third  best  collection,  to  Andrew  Dryburgh.  For  the  best  bouquet  to 
Andrew  Dryburgh;  and  for  the  second  best,  to  Alexander  Parker. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  specially  attracted  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  soQfie  beautiful  cut  flowers  of  the  ranunculus,  by  Robert 
Buist;  they  were,  however,  too  early  for  the  premium. 

The  display  of  plants,  on  this  occasion,  was  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables: — For  the  best  forced  cauliflow- 
ers, to  George  Robinson,  gnrdener  to  H.  Binney.  For  the  best  forc- 
ed potatoes,  to  James  McKee,  gardener  to  C.  Chauncey.  For  the 
best  peas,  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  Adam  Price,  Burlington.  For 
the  best  sallad,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  to  George  Robinson,  gar- 
dener of  H.  Binney.  For  the  best  blanched  rhubarb,  to  James  Mc 
Kee,  gardener  of  Charles  Chuuncey. 

Ordered,  that  an  honorary  premium  of  Two  Dollars  be  given  to 
G.  G.  Hatch,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  having  exhibited  marketable  peas 
on  the  5th  of  Ma^. 

A  communication,  by  Robert  Buist,  on  the  culture  of  the  ranuncu- 
lus, was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  Minutes;  and,  us 
this  subject  is  one  of  interest,  it  is  here  given. 
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^'Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Ranunctdiu. — It  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  the  ranunculus  excels  every  flower  in  symmetry  of  shape, 
as  well  as  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  coloring;  nature,  even 
in  its  ji^ayest  mood,  does  not  present  a  more  attractive  object  than  a 
bed  of  these  beautiful  ilovvers;  unfortunately,  their  culture  has  been 
considered  impracticable  in  this  vicinity,  and,  even  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  continual  care,  there  has  rarely  been  a  solitary  speci- 
men presented  before  the  Society.  The  attention  and  culture  betowed 
on  the  specimens  now  before  this  meeting,  have  differed  very  far 
from  that  of  previous  practice.  In  October,  1839,  they  were  planted 
in  a  stiff,  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  a  sQiall  portion  of  leaf  mould,  the 
tubers  were  placed  in  drills,  about  three  inches,  and  eight  inches  be- 
tween the  drills,  the  crown  of  the  roots  were  then  covered  two  inches 
deep  with  the  same  soil.  About  the  first  of  December  the  bed  was 
covered  with  two  inches  of  decayed  tanner's  bark,  which  was  taken 
off  about  the  first  of  March.  Thus,  with  no  other  care  bestowed, 
except  weeding,)  have  the  specimens  now  exhibited  been  produced. 
My  fellow  members  will  perceive  from  the  above,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing difficult  or  ambiguous  in  their  culture — its  chief  merit  is  its  actual 
simplicity.  If  these  remarks  tend  to  throw  even  a  ray  of  light  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  rich  and  gay  tribe,  it  will  meet  the  whole  object  of 
the  writer; — which  is  respectfullv  submitted. — Robert  Buwf." 

A  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Huffnagle,  accompanying  two  boxes 
of  Calcutta  flower  seeds,  as  a  present  to  the  Society,  from  Dr.  C.  Huff- 
nagle, his  son,  was  read,  and  a  vote  of  the  thanks  of  the  Society  or- 
dered to  the  donor,  and  the  seeds  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

Members  elected. — Valentine  Glenat,  George  Gale,  Dr.  Hudson  S. 
Burr,  Richard  R.  Robb,  Henry  £.  Montgomery,  George  Campbell, 
Charles  A.  Poulson,  Edward  \V.  Robinson,  and  John  G.  Reading. 

Exhibited.  Plants: — By  Robert  Buist,  new  plants,  Col Hnsta  bete- 
rophylla,  Erysimum  Feronsky t^num,  Gladiolus  Colvillti,  Lilium  atro- 
sanguinium,  Maxiltiria  sp.  Mesembry&nthemum  gl&brum,  M.  tricol- 
or, Pentstdmon  speci6sum,  and  Rhod&nthe  Man|2[ldsi7,  Alstrcemdrta 
pulch^lla,  A.  tricolor,  Amaryllides,  twelve  kinds,  Calceolirisp,  Clem- 
atis Sieb61d»i,  Gloxinia  specidsa,  Fxxa.  longif]6ra,  i.  rObro-cyinea,  Ix- 
6ra  coccinea,  Ornithdgalum  atireum,  iSen^cio  sp.,  Ferbdnae,  and  Pe- 
larg6nia  in  variety,  viz.  Alarm,  Alexandrina,  Alicia,  Beauty  of  Ware, 
Blandina,  multiflora,  Cassius,  Climax,  Discount,  Elegantissima,  Em- 

CiTor  of  the  West,  Florence,  Gem,  Isedorianum,  King  of  Hanover, 
ady  Dillon,  Prima  Donna,  and  Unas.    Cut  pansies,  twelve  sorts, 
and  twenty-one  varieties  of  cut  ranunculus. 

By  Joseph  Cook,  ./^scldpiat  adrea,  Epiphyllum  Ackerm&ntt,  E. 
Jenkinsdni,  a  large  specimen  in  profuse  bloom,*  bearing  upwards  of 
one   hundred  flowers.      Hydringea  hort^nsis,  and  pelargdnia,  in 

Sreat  variety,  viz.  Adelina,  Admiral  Napier,  Albidum,  AmericiLnumy 
imdhile  mkjus,  Beauty  of  Philadelphia,  Belvidere,  Brightoniensis, 
Captain  Cook,  Cato,  Cecilia,  Celeste,  De  Vere,  Div^rsum,  Hector, 
Hericartiknum,  Hero,  Lady  Fitzharris,  Lady  Madison,  Lord  Den- 
man,  Lord  Tarborough,  Lucifer,  Magnifl6ra  Dennis's,  Maria,  Men- 
tor, Micans,  Morekna,  Negro  Boy,  Perfection  Dennis's,  Purple  Per- 
fection, Queen  of  Scots,  Rose  Perfection,  Rosalind,  Rosinante,  Spec- 
ulum mundi,  Spl^ndens,  Superbissima,  Triumphant,  Whdefert, 
Yeatmani^num  m&jus,  and  Tricolor  engrafted  upon  Ro4na  sup^rba. 
By  Andrew  Dryburgh,  Ardisia  crenulkta, Calceolaria,  Dracee^na  ter- 
minklis,  Epiphyllum  Ackermdnti,  and  £.  specidsam,  £uph6rbta  spl^n-^ 
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dens,  Gesndrtd  bulbdsa,  G.  ri^tila,  Ixdra,  crockta,  Pe1arg6nia,  RbuSf 
Sfrelitzta  reizinte,  Fcrhdna  Tweedie^na,  V.  Kilvinstdnt,  and  a  bou-> 
qtiet.  By  Alexander  Parker,  aloes,  C&cti,  MHgn6U'a  fusc^ta,  Me* 
senihry&iithetiiH,  and  a  bouquet.  By  Ritchie  &  Dick,  Amaryjlidos, 
four  ;«»eciinens,  Epiphylluin  Ackertn^nu,  Gard^nite,  and  Pelarg6nia« 
By  William  Chalmers,  Sr.,  £ut6ca.viridis,  MiLdia  6\egfknaf  and  cut 
flowers  of  fine  seedlinj?  pansies.  By  John  Sherwood,  several  pots  of 
fine  seedling  rose:*.     By  Charles  Conover,  a  basket  bouquet. 

Vegetables :^By  George  Robinson,  gardener  toH.  Binney,  forced 
cauliflowers,  six  heads,  forced  potatoes  of  the  kidney,  forty  fold, 
and  Hancock's  seedling  varieties,  peas,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cabbage, 
asparagus,  beet,  and  rhubarb.  By  James  McKee,  gardener  to 
Charles  Chauncey,  forced  cauliflowers,  forced  potatoes,  kidney  and 
forty  fold,  peas,  rhubarb,  spinach,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and  aspara- 
gus. By  Joseph  Cook,  twenty-four  cucumbers,  Waker's  Rambler, 
and  Royal  George  varieties,  the  comliined  length  of  which  was  thir- 
ty-five feet  ten  inches.  By  Charles  Conover,  lettuce  and  asparagus. 
By  William  Chalmeis,  Sen.,  very  flne  peas,  grown  in  Pennsylvania. 
By  Adiim  Price,  peas.     By  R.  M.  Rbees,  Camden,  N.  J.,  peas. 

Fruits: — By  George  Robinson;  large  oranges  aud  lemons.  By 
Charles  Conover,  strawberries. 

June  16/A,  1840. — The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
its  hall,  this  evening,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported,  that,  at  the  intermediate 
meeting,  held  May,  30th,  they  had  decided  that  the  premium  for  the 
best  cabbage  was  due  to  Gregory  Lee,  gardener  to  Dr.  William 
Wetherill.  For  the  best  turnips  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  G.  G. 
Hatch;  and  for  the  best  peas,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Andrew 
Patton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne. 

The  Coiimiittee  on  Fruits  reported,  that,  at  the  same  intermediate 
meeting,  they  had  granted  the  premium  for  the  best  strawberries^ 
(Keen's  seedling,)  to  William  Graham,  gardener  at  the  Almshouse. 
The  had  also  awarded  an  honorary  premium  of  two  dollars,  for  fine 
strawberries,  of  the  Hudson  variety,  to  Charles  Conover,  gardener 
to  I.  C.  Jones. 

For  this  evening's  competition,  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers  reported,  that  they  had  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best 
double  rocket  larkspurs,  to  Hirst  &  Dreer.  For  the  best  pinks,  to 
William  Hobson,  Kingsessing.  For  the  be^t  bouquet  exhibited,  to 
Joseph  Cook,  gardener  to  William  Norris;  and  for  the  second  best, 
to  Robert  Kilvington;  and  honorary  premiums  of  one  dollar  each, 
to  Charles  Conover  and  Joseph  Cook,  for  bouquets.  For  the  most 
interesting  collection  of  plants,  exhibited  in  pots,  to  Robert  Biiist; 
and  for  the  next,  to  Alexander  Parker.  And  that  they,  with  much 
pleasure,  noticed  a  flne  specimen  of  Ti^eoma  jasminoides,  exhibited 
by  William  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  R.  Patterson;  also,  fine  speci- 
mens of  seedling  carnations,  by  Robert  Kilvington. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  cher- 
ries, to  Jacob  Engleman;  and  for  the  best  display  of  fruit,  to  Andrew 
Patton. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported  their  award  of  premiums- 
to  tie — for  the  best  lettuce,  grown    in  Pennsylvania,  in    the  opea 

f round,  to  George  Esher,  Ridge  Road,  of  the  white  Cos  variety^ 
or  the  best  carrots,  grown  in   New  Jersey,  to  George   Robinr<on, 
Sardener  to  H.  Binney.     For  the  best  cauliflowers,  grown  in  New^ 
ersc^,  in  the  open  ground,  to  the  same  contributor.    For  the  best. 
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beans,  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  Adam  Price.  For  the  best  beets^ 
to  Andrew  Patton,  j^ardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne.  For  the  best  arti- 
cliokes,  to  Philip  Reilly,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz.  For  the  best  pota- 
toes, grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  George  Esher;  and,  for  the  mosl 
interesting  display  of  vegetables,  to  Jacob  Engleman. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  quarterly  report,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Finance. 

Ordered,  That  an  honorary  premium  of  two  dollars  be  given  to 
Charles  Conover,  for  a  beautiful  basket  bouquet,  exhibited  at  the 
last  stated  meeting,  which,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  hally 
was  unintentionally  overlooked. 

Ordered,  That  the  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Plants  and  Flowers,  at  the  last  stated  meeting,  awarding  the  premium 
<o  Andrew  Dryburgh,  for  ten  Yarieties  of  Chinese  sweet  scented 
roses,  be  reconsidered:  whereupon  the  proposed  amendment  was 
lost,  and  the  report  of  the  committee,  awarding  no  premium,  con- 
firmed. 

This  being  the  evening  for  the  competition  of  ranunculi,  and  as 
no  specimens  were  brought  forward,  it  was  therefore 

Ordered,  That  an  honorary  premium  of  five  dollars  be  given  to 
Robert  Buist,  for  his  fine  specimens  displayed  at  the  last  stated 
meeting. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  John  McArann,  was  read,  covering 
another  addressed  to  himself,  from  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding,  Secre- 
tary United  States'  Navy,  purporting  that  some  boxes  of  seeds,  &c. 
from  the  Exploring  Expedition,  had  been  ordered  to  him  for  advan- 
tageous distribution;  which  he  in  the  kindest  manner  presented  to 
the  Society. 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr. 
John  McArann,  for  the  above  packas^es  of  seeds,  &c.;  and  the  seeds 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Fresented  to  the  Society, — Four  parts  of  the  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,  on  Vegetable  Substances — by  Robert  Kilvington. 

Members  elected, — Alexander  Lardner,  F.  D.  Sherman,  Isaac  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  John  U.  Fraley,  Jr.,  Joshua  Pancoast,  John  P.  Brock, 
and  Peter  Rabbe. 

The  following  were  exhibited  at  the  intermediate  meeting  of  May 
80th.  Flowers: — By  William  Chalmers,  Sr.,  some  superior  double 
rocket  larkspurs,  and  fibwers  of  a  very  pretty  iris. 

Fruit: — Strawberries,  by  William  Graham,  Charles  Conover,  and 
Andrew  Patton. 

Vegetables: — By  Gregory  Lee,  early  York  cabbage,  and  potatoes, 
early  Devizes,  imported  last  fall,  and  planted  in  the  open  garden  in 
March  last;  and  cabbage,  by  Andrew  Patton  and  Peter  Flemminff. 

Exhibited.  Plants:— By  Robert  Buist,  for  the  first  time  before 
the  Society,  Gesndrta  magnlfica.  Gloxinia  viol^ea,  Dipl&cus  panic* 
eu9,  jGrica  eerinthoides  sup^rba,  and  E.  Bdwieu,  Calceolaria  angus- 
tif^lia,  Cdreus  speciosfssimus,  Dionee^a  muscipula,  £rlca  cindrea,  E. 
rilhens,  Fdchsia  coccinea,  F,  globdsa,  Garddnta  multifl6ra,  Gladio- 
lus bl&ndus,  Gloxinta  c&ndida,  G.  specidsa,  Ix6ra  coccinea,  Leche* 
natiltta  formdsa,  Menzidsta  ccerillea,  Ferb^na  Pow^lltt,  f^.  specidsa, 
Felarg6nia,  viz.  Smith's  prize  Scarlet,  Sidddnia,  and  Queen,  and  a 
bouquet  of  dahias. 

By  William  Sinton,  cut  specimens  of  l^^coma  jasminoldes,  a  plant 
of  recent  introduction.  By  Peter  Mackenzie,  carnations,  fifteen  va- 
rieties; pinks,  six  varieties;  Phldz  Drummdndu,  eight  varietiea^  and 
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nine  of  verbenag.  By  Robert  Kilvington,  seedliDg  picotees,  caraa- 
tions  and  a  bouquet.  By  Robert  Reed,  gardener  to  J.  J.  7ander- 
kemp,  cut  roses,  dahlias,  and  double  rocket  larkspurs.  By  Hirst  &. 
Dreer,  double  rocket  larkspurs.  By  Philip  Reilly,  larkspurs.  By 
William  Hobson,  pinks;  and  William  Chalmers,  Sr.  pinks;  and  bou- 
quets, by  Joseph  Cook  and  Charles  Conover. 

Fruits: — By  Jacob  Engleman,  cherries.  By  Andrew  Patton, 
strawberries,  red  and  white;  currants,  red  and  white.  By  Philip 
Reilly,  Blackheart  cherries. 

Vegetables :  By  Jacob  Enffleman,  potatoes  of  the  Mercer,  early 
white,  and  London  pink-eyed  varieties,  twenty-five  cucumbers,  six 
cauliflowers,  rhubarb,  and  beets.  By  William  Chalmers,  Sen.,  three 
very  fine  egg  plants,  and  three  squashes,  unusual  at  this  season,  and 
potatoes.  By  George  Esher,  potatoes  and  lettuce.  By  George  Rob- 
inson, cauliflowers,  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  and  Valentine  beans. 

By  Gregory  Lee,  early  kidney  potatoes,  early  turnip  beets,  Wind- 
sor beans,  and  cauliflowers.     By Coopers,  potatoes,  ash-leaved 

kidney,  &rC.  beets  and  beans.  Bv  Andrew  Patton,  onions,  beets,  cab- 
bage, peas,  and  potatoes.  By  Robert  Reed,  artichokes,  lettuce  and 
beans.  By  Philip  Reilly,  artichokes  and  snap  beans.  By  Adam 
Price,  beans  and  beets.  By  Charles  Conover,  very  fine  lettuce;  and 
by  James  Watt,  potatoes. 

Articles: — By  Newberry  A.  Smith,  specimens  of  leaden  wire,  used 
in  England  for  horticultural  purposes. 


Art.  V.    J\ia»9aehu$eit8  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  June  27,  lS40.-^Exhibited.  Flowers :— From  S.  Walk- 
er (Enotbera  macroc&rpa,  .Antirrhinum  caryophylloides,  two  colored 
monkshood,  Astr&ntia  mkjor,  Lvchnis  ftilgens,  pinks,  fine  pansies 
and  bouquets.  From  A-  Bowditcb,  a  variety  of  bouquets.  From  W. 
Kenrick,  double  flowering  raspberry,  moss  roses  and  bouquets. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets.  From  Rufus  Howe,  bouquets. 
From  J.  A.  kenrick,  yellow  and  scarlet  monthly,  variegated  month- 
ly, and  Japan  honeysuckles,  Caprif61ium  Dougldstt,  pceonies,  lark- 
spurs, roses,  &c. 

From  Messrs.  Winship,  larkspurs  of  various  sorts,  spirseas,  pseo- 
nies,  roses,  honeysuckles,  passion  flowers,  phloxes,  iSol&ndra  grandi- 
fldra,  clematis  of  several  sorts,  honeysuckles,  and  a  variety  of  other 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Chinese  and 
hardy  roses,  in  great  variety. 

Native  Plants : — A  sreat  variety  from  Mrs.  Dix;  these  arrived  so 
late,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  properly  arranging  them  in 
season:  the  following  are  some  of  the  species: — Corydillis  gladca, 
ArethiUa  ophiofflos8oideB,Polygala rubella,  Mi tch^  11a  ripens,  Hous- 
tdnia  longif5lia,i)ievilla  canadensis,  Kdlmia  angustifdlia,  four  species 
of  Lysimkchia,  asdepiases,  azaleas,  Cdrnus,  hyp^ricums,  irises,  vi- 
burnums, &rC. 

Fruit: — From  Capt.  George  Lee,  West  Cambridge,  a  peach  tree 
in  a  pot,  bearing  four  fine  peaches;  they  were  budded  for  the  Early 
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Aniie,  but,  although  the  cultivator  was  very  certain  he  could  not  have 
committed  an  error,  the  fruit  was  so  much  higher  colored  than  that 
variety,  that  it  could  not  be  helieved  to  be  the  same.  This  system  of 
growing  [leaches  in  pots  has  been  fully  detailed  by  us  in  our  II.,  p. 
841;  and  we  are  only  astonished  that  aniuteur  cultivators  have  not 
more  generally  adopted  this  plan  of  procuring  this  most  delicious 
fruit. 

From  Mrs.  Hubbard,  from  her  garden  at  Nahant,  fine  specimens 
of  strawberries,  supposed  to  be  the  Methven,  but  not  that  variety. 
From  the  President,  handsome  specimens  of  black  Tartarian  and 
white  Bigarreau  .cherries:  Mr.  Vose  always  shows  very  superior 
fruit.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  extra  large  black  Tartarian  cherries; 
also,  common  Bigarreau  cherries.  From  6.  Guild,  black  Tartariau 
cherries.  From  W.  Meller,  seedling  wood  strawberries.  From 
W.  Ken  rick,  very  superior  specimens  of  a  cherry  called  the  Napole- 
en  Bigarreau. 

From  R.  Manning,  ten  varieties  of  cherries,  as  follows: — common 
white  Bi^^arreau,  mottled  Bij^arreau,  Madison  Bigarreau  (seedling,) 
large  white  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart,  Black  Kagle^  Elton,  China  Big- 
arreau, American  Heart,  and  American  amber  cherries:  the  Bigar- 
reaus  were  all  very  handsome,  and  Mr.  Manning's  seemed  as  hand- 
some as  either  of  the  others.  The  American  Heart,  American  Am- 
ber, and  China  Bigarreau  are  small,  and  second  quality  fruits,  not  to 
be  classed  with  the  others,  and  only  valuable,  when  the  object  is  to 
possess  all  the  sorts  cultivated.  We  expect  some  account  of  all  of 
them,  with  a  description  of  Mr.  Manning's  seed  bugs,  from  Mr.  Man- 
ning himself. 

Vegetables: — From  S.  Walker,  very  superior  rhubarb,  the  stalks 
of  an  uncommon  size.     From  J.  T.  Smith,  Roxbury,  early  potatoes. 

July  4th. — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  S.  R.  Johnson,  roses, 
and  picotee  pinks.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  S.  Walker, 
pan;4ies  and  bouquets.  From  A.  Bowditch,  dahlias.  From  P.Barnes, 
dahlias. 

Native  Flowers: — From  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Dedham,  a  great  variety. 

Fruits:— From  J.  G.  Thurston,  Lancaster,  fine  gooseberries,  (Mr. 
Thurston  has  annually  exhibited  very  superior  specimens.)  From 
J.  S.  C.  Greene,  Waltham,  white  Chasselas  grapes.  From  C.  Gol- 
derman,  black  Hamburg  grapes.     From  A.  D.  Williams,  cherries. 

VegetaUes: — From  Jos.  Lovett,  2d,  Beverly,  early  potatoes.  Mr. 
Lovett  states  that  the  variety,  (name  not  given,)  is  a  good  winter  as 
well  as  summer  potato,  and  is  always  full  grown  by  July  4. 

July  l\th. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this 
day,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  P.  Barnes  and  F.  L.  Call, 
of  Boston,  were  admitted  subscription  members. 

Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  A.  Carter,  Hdya  carndsa.  Gardenia 
r&dicans,  Ph\6x  Drummdndtt,  AlstrcBnicria  Pelegrhia,  JVymphffi^a 
odorkta,  Liliumsup6rburn,  Fuchsia  globdsa,  Cr&ssula  coociuea,  ver- 
benas, roses,  carnations,  larkspurs,  dahli<is,  white  lilies,  &c.  From 
Capt.  Macondry,  some  fine  dahlias.  From  J.  A.  Kendrick,  Lilium 
sufMrbum  and  c4ndidum,  •i9scl^pia«  tuber6sa,  Cimcifuga  foe^tida, 
&c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  carnations,  pinks,  roses,  &c.  From  S. 
Walker,  fine  large  bouquets,  and  specimens  of  Cimicifuga  fce^tida. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  GSnothdra  aml)igua,  Spiraj^a  lobata  and  lo- 
bkta  American  variety,  (very  beautiful,)  Coreopsis  lanceolkta,  pin- 
nkta,  verticillata  and  atro purpurea.  Lychnis  fulgens,  and  chalceodn- 
jca  pl^nOj  wSotirrhinum  caryopbylloides,  Pentsl^uion  diffCUum,  and 
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'Walker^a  and  Richftrdson's  seedling  larkspurs.  From  P.  Barnes^ 
dulilias.     From  Hovey  &  Co.,  boiiauetd. 

Native  Plants: — From  F.  L.  Cull  and  F.  Parker,  Azklea  vic6sa, 
X^ysini^chia  qijadrif'6lia  and  stri&ta,  Spirte^n  &llia,  j9dcldpiM«  ftyrinca, 
Ifdsa  rubi«rin6da,  .^iitirrhiuum  Liukria,  Hyp^ricutn  pertbli&tum,  Fer- 
b&scum  Th&psus,  &c. 

Fruits: — b  rom  John  Hovey,  handsome  cooseberries.  From  Dr. 
Z.  B.  Adams,  cherrie?.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  gooseberries. 
From  C.  Golderman,  Chf  isea,  handsome  black  Hamburgh  grapes. 
From  W.  G.  Stearns,  £8q.,  peaches  and  nectarines.  From  R. 
Manning,  white  mazard  cherries. 

Vegetables: — From  W.  G.  Stearns,  large  and  fine  cucumbers. 

July  ISth,  Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  T.  Lee,  Lo&aa  auranti- 
aca,  «d.scldpia«  tuberdsa,  and  tuberdsa  pale  var.,  Bart6nta  adrea,  Po- 
tentilla  Hop^ooiUVi^na,  Sabbktia  chloroides,  Dahlt'a  ripens,  Srabi5!<a 
atroDurpi^rea,  Liliuni  canud^nse,  GHill&rdta  aristkta,  RbAn  rubif6lia, 
H'lhUcuA  sp.,  Ru.ss^lltajdncea,  Double  Macartney  rose,  &c.  From 
W.  Meller,  carnations,  Lilium  sp.  and  bouquets.     From  W.  Cartel, 

Shloxes,  seedling  delphiniums,  dahlias,  Pa.«<siH6ra  al^ta,  Fdchsta  glo- 
6sa,  bouquets,   &.C.     From   J.    Hovey,   Lilium  japdnicum  (fine,) 
▼erbenas,  carnations,  heliotrope,  annuals,  and  bouquets. 

From  P.  Barnes,  the  following  dahlias: — Sulphilkrea  ^legans,  Quill- 
ed Perfection,  Unique,  and  Suffolk  Hero,  very  good  blooms.  From 
A.  Bowditch,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Yiicca  f)lament6sa,  about  five  feet  high;  also,  dahlias 
and  bouquets.  From  S.  R-  Johnson,  pinks  and  carnations.  From 
Hovey  &.  Co.,  bouquets. 
Native  Plants:-— A  collection  from  F.  L.  Call  and  F.  Parker. 
Fruits: — From  A.  D.  Weld,  good  specimens  of  Franconia  rasp- 
berries, and  red  and  white  currants.  From  J.  Hovey,  very  large 
white  currants.  From  W.  Kenrick,  gooseberries.  From  A.  D. 
Williams,  white  and  red  currants.  From  S.  Downer,  Belle  magnifi- 
que  cherries.  From  C.  Golderman,  black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  small  seedling  cherry. 

The  fourth  monthly  show  of  the  Society  took  place  this  day,  the 

exhibition  being  confined  to  carnations  alone.     The  Show  was  quite 

limited,  and  inferior  to  last  year:  there  were  only  three  competitors. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  judges  for  awarding  the  premiums: 

Carnations: — For   the   best  display  of  flowers,  to  Mr. 

W.  Meller,  the  first  premium  of  .        .  .  $5  00 

For  the  second]  best  display,  to^  John  Hovey,  the  second 

premium,  of     .        . •  3  00 

The  committee  remark,  that  the  exhibition  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  last  season,  and  unless  by  another  year  the  specimens 
should  be  superior  to  the  present,  they  would  deem  it  advisable  to 
withhold  any  premium.  But  they  hope  such  will  not  be  the  case,  and 
that  the  eirhibition  for  the  next  year  will  be  worthy  of  the  members 
of  the  Society.    The  judges  were  C.  M.  Hovey  and  S.  Walker, 

July  Zbth. — The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  this  day»  the  President 
10  the  chair. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  President,  Recording  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Committtee  was  chosen  to 
report  upon  the  expediency  of  holding  an  annual  exhibition  in  Sep- 
tember, to  report  Saturday  week,  to  which  time  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Eldridge,  of  Brighton,  and  William  Bacon,  of  Rox- 
burji  were  admitted  subscription  members* 
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Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  John  Prince,  Lilium  eopdrbam. 
From  Huvey  &  Co.,  bouquets.  From  P.  Barnes,  Denissn,  Quilled 
Perfection,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  Middlesex  Rival  dahlias;  also,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gladiolus  floribdndus.  From  J.  Hovev,  carnations 
and  bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick, 
JVi&rium  spl^odens,  bouquets  of  roses,  &.c.  From  S-  IL  Johnson, 
fine  baisamsj  pinks,  hoilyhocks,  and  Noisette  roses* 


Art.  VI.    Faneuil  HaU  Market. 


Potatoes,  new: 

Common,?  P"!!*'^!*" 
'  I  per  bushel, . . 

Gommon  (old)  per  bushel. 
Turnips: 

New,  per  buoch, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

New  white,  perbonch,. .. . 

Red,  per  bunch 

Beets,  per  bunch, 

-Carrots,  per  bunch 

Baduhes,  per  bunch: 

Scarlet  short-top,. ....... 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


From 

$Ctfl. 

1  60 

76 

1  26 

60 
60 

6 
60 

4 
4 
6 
6 

2 

20 
12i 


Cabbagti,  StUadM,  4^» 

Cabbages,  each: 

Early  York, 

Savoy, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Peas: 

Common,  per  bushel 1 

**       per  half  peck, . . 

Marrowfat,  per  bushel,. . .  1 
**        per  half  peck,.. 
Beans,  (shelled)  per  quart: 

Cranberry 

Common, 

String,  per  half  peck: 

Common, ..«.• 

Com,  per  dox.  ears, 

Green  Walnuts,  per  hund. ...  1 

SqwuheM  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes: 
Bush  Summer,  per  dox.. . . 

Crookneck,  per  dox 

West  Indias,  per  pound...  • 


8 

4 
2 

4 

00 
12 
00 
124 

12 

10 

12 
12 

60 


To 

9cts. 

2  00 
1  60 
76 

8 

m 

6 
6 


8 


6 
6 
4 
6 


1  26 
17 

17 
12 


12 
12 

2i 


17 

8 


Poi  and  Sweet  Herhe, 


From    To 
$  cu.  $  cts. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,.. . . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch 

Fruiie. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  per  bubhel,  • . .  •  1 

Extra,  per  bushel 2 

Dried  apples,  per  poond,. 
Cherries,  per  quart: 

Common, 

Raspberries,  per  box: 

Common,  ....••••• 

White  Antwerp, 

Franconia 

BbuJeberries,  per  box, 

Bhieberries,  per  quart, 

Whortleberries,  per  quart,. . 
Currants,  per  quart: 

Red  Dutch, 

White  Dutch, 

Black,  per  bushel, 

Pears: 

Juneating,  per  half  peck,. 

Common,  per  half  peck. . . 
Peaches: 

Common,  per  half  peck,. . 

Extra,  per  doxen, 

Apricots,   per  quart, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh  (forced) 

White  Sweetwater,  (do.) 
Cucumbers: 

Ck>mmon,  per  doxen,. . . . 

Watermelons,  each 

Muskmelons,  each,  (forced,) 
Cranberries,  per  quart,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  doxen, 

Oranges,  per  doxen : 

Sicily, ••  •• 

Havana,  (sweet).  ....... 

Cheetouts,  per  bushel, 


25 

17 

6 

6 

6 


20 
18 
12 


00 

1  60 

00 

«. 

n 

9 

8 

10 

25 

874 

26 

871 

mi 

60 

6 

8 

8 

«— 

6 

8 

6 

8 

8 

10 

60 

3  00 

26 

^^ 

26 

— 

76 

^_ 

00 

4  50 

26 

87 

00 

^ 

75 

— 

10 

12 

25 

871 

20 

25 

12 

-.- 

nk 

20 

25 

m 

60 

— 

00 
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RcxARics.^-At  the  time  of  our  last  report,  we  were  con^atulnting 
the  farmer  upon  the  unusually  favorable  weather  and  abundant  pro- 
ducts of  the  season;  since  then,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
vegetation;  at  that  period  the  weather  had  been  warm  and  genia), 
accompanied  with  a  due  quantity  of  rain;  but  since  then  almost  eve- 
ry crop  has  suffered  from  the  unusual  drought  of  six  weeks'  cootinu* 
ance,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  shower,  and  many  things  have  suf^ 
fered  much  injury:  corn  and  potatoes,  in  dryland,  in  some  places, are 
almost  past  recovery;  at  the  time  we  now  write,  which  is  of  a  later 
date  in  the  month  than  the  re(>ort  is  usually  made  up,  (SOtfa,)  raia 
ha^  began  to  fall,  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  heavy  showers. 
We  have  not  known  so  dry  a  season  for  some  years. 

Potatoes,  from  the  cause  just  noticed,  have  commanded  a  good 
price  the  whole  mouth;  the  quality  has  been  poorer  than  usual;  Cfae* 
nangoes  come  to  hand  more  freely  since  the  rain  of  the  34th.  Tur* 
nips  continue  eood.  Beets  and  carrots  come  in  now  of  fair  size. 
Radishes  are  about  done  for  the  present.  Cabbages  more  plentiful; 
a  few  Savoys  have  been  brought  m.  Rhubarb  about  out  or  season. 
Peas  are  supplied  in  good  quantity.  String  and  shell  beans,  of  com- 
mon kinds,  abundant.  Corn  plentiful:  the  first  in  the  market  last 
week  came  from  New  York.  Tomatoes  very  abundant  for  the  sea- 
son; large  supplies  have  been  received  from  New  York,  but  they  are 
now  brought  in  from  the  vicinity.  A  few  green  walnuts  have  been 
brought  into  the  market.  Summer  squashes  plentiful;  and  a  few  au- 
tumnal marrows,  of  ^ood  size,  and  well  ripened,  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance to-day. 

In  fruit  there  is  a  fair  supply:  apples  from  the  south  are  selling  at 

a  notations.  Strawberries  all  gone.  Raspberries  have  been  scarce, 
ilackberries  and  whortleberries  abundant  and  fine.  Currants  have 
been  unusually  sweet,  owing  to  the  fine  weather.  Pears  plentiful, 
mostly,  however,  received  from  New  York.  Forced  grapes  are 
more  abundant  and  quality  better.  There  are  some  watermelons  in 
market,  but  rather  inferior.  Peaches  from  the  south  are  received  in 
considerable  quantities;  a  few  fine  forced  ones  have  sold  as  high  as 
four  dollars  and  a  half  the  dozen.  Cranberries  most  gone.  Pine- 
apples, of  good  quality,  are  scarce;  very  few  have  arrived  the  past 
week  or  two.  In  nuts  wu  have  so  little  doing,  that  prices  are 
wholly  nominal.— Jtf.  T.,  Boitony  July  30, 1840. 
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Gr^e  tinei  under  frlass,  will  now  begin  to  color  their  fruit:  syr- 
inge frequently,  and  give  an  abundance  of  air  in  all  fine  weather. 
Be  careful,  and  not  overbear  the  vines;  it  is  better  to  have  a  few 
bunches  well  colored  and  well  flavored,  than  a  lari^e  crop  colourless 
and  tasteless.  The  new  wood  must  be  carefully  hud  in,  and  all  su- 
perfluous shoots  taken  off. 
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Stratoberry  hedi  may  be  planted  oat  this  month,  if  the  weather  w 
not  too  dry.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deep,  and  the  surfnce  well 
manured  with  well  decompo^e(l  dunff,  an<l  raked  fine;  the  pUnts  may 
then  be  tmii^planted.  Old  beds  will  require  attentioo:  they  should 
be  kppt  clear  of  nil  weed:*,  and  all  the  runners  that  are  noi  wanted 
for  fillin^r  up  the  beds,  or  iiinkin^  new  ones,  should  be  cut  off. 

Raspberry  beds, — Plantations  of  this  fine  fruit  should  not  be  nej^- 
lected.  Some  cultivators  cut  away  all  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  i^one.  As  the  soil  becomes  hard,  from  walking  between  the 
plantK  to  gather  the  berrie?*,  the  young  suckers  grow  more  freely  if 
It  is  lightly  forked  over.  The  young  shoots  should  also  be  tied  up 
to  stakes. 

Fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  should  be  budded  this  month.  Plums 
and  cherries,  in  particular,  should  be  attended  to. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  KT^  %vA\  objects  of  much  attention;  the  uncommonly  dry 
weather,  (in  the  vicinity  of  Bi>ston,)  has  checked  their  growth,  and 
insects  are  quite  numerous.  Unless  we  have  more  rain  this  month, 
we  fear  there  will  be  a  scanty  bloom.  The  shoots  should  be  kept 
constantly  tied  up,  and  the  plants  neatly  trimmed:  occasional  syr- 
inging answers  a  good  purpotte. 

Roses  may  be  budded  this  month.  Select  stocks  which  run  freely, 
and  good,  healthy  buds,  and  there  will  not  l)e  much  fear  of  success. 

Oeranium  cuttings  put  in  in  June,  should  now  be  potted  off. 

Chrysanthemums  snould  be  repotted  this  liionth,  and  the  plants 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure . 

Tree  paonies  may  be  grafted  this  month,  as  recommended  in  our 
last:  suckers  may  be  also  taken  from  the  old  plants  at  this  season. 

Heath  cuttings,  put  in  in  April  or  May,  should  now  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots. 

Pansy  seed  may  be  now  sown  for  producing  plants  which  will 
flower  h'eely  next  May. 

White  lily  roots  should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted,  or  they 
may  be  laid  away  till  September,  and  then  set  out. 

Verbenas, — Young  healthy  plants,  (which  are  better  than  old 
ones,)  for  preserving  throuirh  the  winter,  should  now  be  layered  off 
into  small  pots:  they  will  have  rooted  well  by  the  first  of  SeptemLier. 

Green-house  plants  ^o^xwofii  kinds,  will  need  overlooking  this  month; 
all  that  need  it  should  be  repotted,  or  top-dressed,  aud  prepared  for  a 
removal  to  the  green-house  or  parlor  in  September.        . 

Mignonette  and  stocks  may  }'et  be  sown  for  flowering  in  winter. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Cactuses  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  now. 

Camellias  may  be  inarched  this  month;  attend  to  the  saying  of  the 
seeds,  or  ihey  will  be  lost. 

TEOETABLB    DEPARTMEITT. 

Celery,  for  a  winter  crop,  should  now  be  set  out  in  trenches. 
IVhile  onion  seed  should  be  planted  this  month  for  a  spring  crop. 
SpiTiaehf  for  spring  use,  should  be  planted  the  latter  part  of  the 
mouth. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Random  Records  of  Tropical  Florida.  By  Dr. 
Henrt  Perrine,  Superintendant  of  the  Tropical  Plant 
Company,  Indian  Key,  Fa. 

1840. — July  4.      Thermometer  83*.     Ye  northerners, 
vrho  have  not  ever  resided  in  tropical  climates,  cannot  real- 
ize  the  delightful  reality  of  the  delicious  temperature  of  the 
summer  season.     You  readily  conceive  the  comforts  of  ex- 
emption from  cold^  during  the  months  equivalent  to  your  win- 
try season,  but  you  cannot  readily  conceive  the  comforts  of 
exemption  from  heat^  during  the  months  equivalent  to  your 
summer  season.     I  am  now  writing  in  the  cupola  of  my  dwel- 
ling, which  is  erected  over  the  sea.     The  constant  trade  wind 
is  blowing  its  ever  grateful  sea  breeze;  and  the  temperature  of 
83°  will  show  you  what  a  cooling  luxury  the  constant  wind 
must  be.     In  Boston,  the  thermometer  may  likely  indicate 
ten  degrees  more  of  scorching  heat,  at  this  very  hour.     By 
the  bye,  I  have  selected  from  Mr.  Howe's  tables  the  temper- 
ature of  several  notable  days  in  December  and  January  last. 
Thus;— 1839;  December  22,  71°,  72°:— December  25,  71% 
76°.— 1840;  January   1,  70°,  72°:— January  8,  64°,   62°. 
You  perceive  that  these  are  the  dates  of  the  landing  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Plymouth;  of  Christmas;  of  New  Year;  and  of 
the  victory  over  the  British,  at  New  Orleans.     Recollect  the 
weather,  at  the  same  dates,  in  Boston,  or  refer  to  your  own 
meteorological  registers,  and  you  will  then  more  fully /ee{  the 
delightful  difference  of  the  weather  of  South  Florida.     To 
assist  your  conceptions  of  our  climate,  I  subjoin  an  abstract 
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of  our  weather,  for  four  years,  from  January  1)  1836,  to  Jan- 
uary 4,  1840. 

Annual  clear  days,  389  to  314.  Widest  annnal  extremes  of  Fab- 
Annual  cloudy  days,  15  to  86.  renheit's  thermom.  50^  to  90^. 
Annual  rainy  days,  36  to  60.  Greatest  monthly  changes,  81^ 
Rainy  days  in  rainy  seasons,  to  34°. 
from  June  1,  to  October  1;  Greatest  daOy  changes,  11^  to 
14  in  1837,    and  36  in  1839—  14^ 

the  least   and  greatest  num-  Least  monthly  changes,  6°  to  So- 
bers. Least  daily  changes,  0^  to  1°. 

With  an  average  of  three  hundred  sunny  days  every  year, 
and  only  40^  of  annual  range  of  the  thermometer;  with  a 
greatest  monthly  change  of  34°,  and  a  greatest  daily  change 
of  14°,  you  will  readily  conceive  the  superlative  superiority 
of  the  tropical  climate  of  South  Florida. 

Mr.  Howe  and  myself  have  experienced  the  great  pleasure, 
to-day,  of  making  another  remittance  of  valuable  plants  and 
seeds  to  the  native  Bahamians  at  Key  Vacas.  The  poor 
people  of  that  rocky  island  now  appear  to  appreciate  the  im- 

fortance  of  propagating  the  Manilla  mulberry  trees,  and  Sea 
sland  cotton  shrubs:  and  as  their  civil  magistrates,  Temple 
Rut  and  William  Whitehead,  £sqrs.,  have  commenced  the 
culture  of  both,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  their  example  will 
be  imitated  by  their  fellow  citizens.  Indeed,  my  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  native  Bahamians  has  dispelled  the  preju- 
dices naturally  created  among  strangers,  by  the  speculating 
monopolists  of  Key  West,  who  commonly  designate  these 
amiable  people  by  the  insulting  nickname  of  ^Hazy  conks." 
But,  by  personal  observations,  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  thai 
our  agricultural  statesmen  would  promptly  pronounce  that  the 
humblest  grower  of  sweet  potatoes  at  Key  Vacas  is  an  infi- 
nitely more  useful  citizen  of  South  Florida,  than  the  haugh- 
tiest office-holder  of  Key  West. 

The  first  settlers  at  Key  Vacas  in  1831-3,  located  under 
leases  from  Mr.  Howe,  who,  with  his  brother,  then  held  the 
title  to  the  group  of  islands  called  Cayos  Vacas,  or  the  Key 
of  Cows.  Having  subsequently  disposed  of  all  the  islands, 
(save  Duck  Key,)  to  a  Mr.  Edmonston,  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  the  distant  proprietor  having  been  disinclined  to  encourage 
any  permanent  settlement,  the  actual  inhabitants  are  merely 
tenants  at  will,  and  are  hence  without  adequate  excitements  to 
make  permanent  improvements.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  savage  war  induced  the  later  emigrants 
from  the  Bahamas  to  cluster  round  their  countrymen  at  Key 
Vacas,  until  the  population  now  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
persons.     As  soon,  however,  as  hostilities  shall  cease,  or  as 
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soon  as  Government  shall  guarantee  only  forty  acres  of  public 
lands  to  each  settler  during  the  war,  they  will  occupy  the  un- 
surveyed  islands  along  the  reef,  and  especially  the  preferable 
soils  and  sites  of  the  chain  called  Key  Largo.  These  tempo- 
rary tenants  of  Key  Vacas,  nevertheless,  have  erected  about 
fifty  dwellings,  half  of  them  the  very  humble  habitations  of 
palmetto  thatch  alone,  while  others  are  comfortable  frame 
buildings,  of  which  some  have  neat  palmetto  roofs.  After 
ineffectual  endeavors  to  obtain  a  public  school  from  the  terri- 
torial government,  they  have  recently  established  themselves 
a  private  school;  and  a  few  philanthropists  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  encourage  their  progress  in  the  means  of  literary  and 
religious  instruction.  They  now  perceive  that  the  production 
of  raw  silk  and  of  Sea  Island  cotton  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  feeblest  hands  of  their  women  and  children 
alone;  and  that  these  two  precious  staples  will  afford  ample 
funds  for  schools  and  churches.  The  multiplication  of  these 
valuable  plants  which  can  be  effected  this  very  summer,  will 
supply  them  sufficient  stock  in  the  fall  or  winter,  to  transfer 
with  them  to  their  permanent  settlements  on  the  unsurveyed 
public  islands. 

July  8.-^6y  my  first  communication,  you  were  ap- 
prized of  the  facts  of  the  only  mail  packet  facilities  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  viz.  that  the  only  monthly  mail  was  sus- 
pended during  the  first  six  months  of  1839;  and  that  the  mail 
packet  itself  was  wrecked  on  the  third  trip,  in  September. 
A  new  vessel  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  service,  and 
continued  to  make  monthly  trips  until  last  April.  During  the 
month  of  May,  the  contractors  failed  to  send  any  mail.  They 
however  had  a  new  schooner  constructed,  which  commenced 
its  first  monthly  voyage  last  June.  She  is  called  the  ^^Hayne;'' 
extended  her  last  trip  beyond  Key  West  to  Havana,  and 
advertises  for  passengers  to  leave  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  1st, 
and  Havana,  in  Cuba,  the  15th  of  every  month.  Should 
this  arrangement  continue,  the  people  of  Indian  Key  can 
procure  fruit  monthly  from  Havana,  and  thus  far  become  par- 
tially independent  of  the  inimical  population  of  Key  West.* 

July  9. — I  observe  that  you  consider  the  subjects  of  my 
communications  are  more  important  to  the  agricultural  than  to 
the  horticultural  portion  of  the  community.  In  writing, 
however,  for  your  journal,  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  merely 
a  horticultural  periodical.     On  the  contrary,  it  embraces  more 

*  Nevertheless,  faer  shortened  stav  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  will  seldom 
leave  time  for  northern  answers  to  letters  by  the  return  mail* 
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important  topics  on  the  culture  of  plants  in  green-houses,  hot- 
houses, and  family  apartments.  It  therefore  contains  more 
notices  of  tropical  plants  than  of  extra-tropical  plants:  it 
should  therefore  be  christened  with  the  comprehensive  title  of 
Magazine  of  Vegecuhure.  During  many  years,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  use  the  terms  of  vegeculture  and  oegecultural,  ta 
indicate  the  objects  of  my  own  pursuits.  Any  care  of  any 
plant  is  a  culture  of  that  plant.  The  human  labor  employed 
in  the  propagation  of  all  vegetables  constitutes  the  human  cul- 
ture of  those  vegetables.  The  culture  of  vegetables  is  natu- 
rally expressed  by  the  combination  of  words — vegeculture. 
Vegeculture  is  therefore  the  most  comprehensive  classifying 
term:  agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  floriculture,  &c. 
are  subdivisions  of  vegeculture.  Look,  then,  at  your  articles 
which  contain  notices  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  the  United  States.  They  are  mostly  plants  in 
pots,  from  green-houses  and  hot-houses;  they  are  mostly  trop- 
ical plants. 

I  see,  with  regret,  your  notice  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
John  Lowell.  In  August,  1838,  I  passed  an  hour  with  him, 
in  his  hot-house,  at  Roxbury.  As  he  had  recently  returned 
from  Cuba,  he  was  entirely  competent  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  accumulating  tropical  plants  in  tropical  Florida* 
He  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  poorest  propagator  of  pe- 
rennial plants,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  can  easily  surround  his 
humble  habitation  with  a  much  more  magnificent  collection  of 
tropical  plants,  than  the  proudest  possessor  of  millions  of 
dollars,  in  wintry  Massachusetts,  can  ever  accumulate  in  the 
costly  hot-houses  of  monied  ostentation. 

I  also  observe,  that  seeds  from  the  Southern  Exploring 
Expedition,  were  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  John  McArran,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom 
they  were  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  July, 
1838,  I  was  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Mr.  McArran  for 
my  visits  to  some  collections  of  tropical  plants;  and  I  there- 
fore, in  repayment^  now  suggest  to  him  the  profitable  propriety 
of  abandoning  his  endeavors  to  have  his  own  collections  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  of  turning  his  energies 
to  the  accumulation  of  valuable  plants  in  a  supplying  nursery 
on  the  Florida  Keys.  Among  the  collections  of  tropical 
plants  seen  by  me  in  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1838,  I  was  most 
pleased  with  the  splendid  specimens  of  Mr.  John  B.  Smith. 
With  his  taste  and  talents,  one  tenth  of  the  capital  in  South 
Florida  would  create  tenfold  supplies  of  similar  plants  for  the 
green-bouses  and  hot-houses  of  the  northern  states.     Indeed, 
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I  cannot  conceive  a  more  profitable  employment  of  capital 
than  could  be  made  in  South  Florida,  by  raising  plants  to  sup- 
ply the  green-houses  and  hot-bouses  of  the  northern  states,  at 
one  half  the  usual  prices.  What  a  great  pity  it  is,  however, 
that  all  the  phiJo-vegeculturists  of  tropical  plants,  in  the  hot- 
bouses  of  the  United  States,  are  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
delightful  district  of  tropical  Florida! 

July  10. — Notwithstanding  your  readers  have  not  trans- 
mitted a  single  seed  of  the  tropics  through  the  patent  office  for 
the  preparatory  nursery  at  West  Matacumba,  I  shall  continue 
my  endeavors  to  supply  the  northern  hot-houses  through  that 
only  channel,  the  agricultural  department  of  the  enlightened 
commissioner,  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  in  Washington.  By  the 
copy  of  one  letter  from  him,  in  reply  to  one  remittance  from 
roe,  you  will  perceive  that  he  is  duly  sensible  of  the  national 
importance  of  my  individual  services.  I  have  now  well  found- 
ed hopes  that  the  poor  people  at  Key  Vacas  will  collect  the 
tropical  seeds  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  these  rocky  Keys.  I 
have  found  it,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  make  them  con- 
ceive that  I  prefer  a  handful  of  wild  seeds  to  a  bushel  of  culti- 
vated beans — one  wild  fruit  of  custard  apple, /or  its  seeds^  to 
ten  cultivated  fruits  of  water-melons  for  their  flesh — or  one 
wild  root  of  the  indigenous  coontee  (Zamiaintegrifolia,)  to  one 
hundred  cultivated  shoots  of  the  sweet  potato  (Conv61vulus 
batdtas.)  They  are  very  grateful  for  my  gratuitous  services 
in  curing  diseases  and  encouraging  education  among  them,  but 
they  cannot  readily  conceive  that  the  greatest  manifestations 
of  their  gratitude,  in  my  estimation,  will  consist  in  the  simple 
collection  of  spontaneous  seeds  and  products  of  the  Florida 
Keys.  I  wrote  to  you  the  failure  of  my  attempts  to  induce 
them  last  summer  to  propagate  the  sixty-three  varieties  of  cul- 
tivable seeds,  gratuitously  presented  to  them  by  me.  Never- 
theless, as  I  have  excited  their  civil  magistrates  to  commence 
the  propagation  of  the  Manilla  silk  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
Sea  island  cotton  shrubs,  I  am  again  confiding  to  the  other 
inhabitants  superior  varieties,  especially  of  their  favorite  cucur- 
bitaceous  productions.  Squashes,  pumpkins,  musk-melons, 
water-melons,  &c.  are  all  products  of  patches  in  their  common 
field  of  perennial  sweet  potatoes.  Now  I  wish  you  and  your 
readers  to  understand  distinctly,  that  I  do  not  want  a  single 
seed  or  plant  exclusively  for  my  own  use,  or  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  tropical  plant  company  which  Mr.  Howe  and  my- 
self may  be  compelled  to  organize,  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  individual  industry,  interposed  by  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  Key  West. 
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I  have  shown  you  that  Mr.  Howe  and  Capt.  Houseman  are 
the  only  old  residents  who  have  the  taste  and  means  to  propa- 
gate and  preserve  precious  plants.  But  I  do  not  want  any 
person  in  the  northern  states  to  transmit  any  seeds  or  plants  to 
any  person  or  place  in  South  Florida,  imless  he  be  a  philan- 
thropic philo-vegeculturist,  who  makes  the  transmission  for  the 
public  benefit  of  South  Florida^  and  for  the  general  advantage 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  transmitter  should  consider 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  the  first  introducer  of  any  valuable  plant 
into  South  Florida.  One  plant  of  a  hot-house  in  Massachu- 
setts, transmitted  by  the  proprietor  to  South  Florida,  would 
entitle  him  to  greater  honor  than  his  whole  collection  in  his  own 
possession.  The  first  person  who  transmits  a  single  Manilla 
hemp  banana  to  South  Florida  will  enjoy  as  enviable  a  celeb- 
rity as  the  first  introducer  of  the  Manilla  silk  mulberry  into  the 
United  States.  Mons.  Perrotett  introduced  both  the  Mdvus 
multicaulis  and  the  Musa  abaca  from  the  Phillipine  Islands  to 
the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  and  to  the  French  colonies  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.  Mrs. 
Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  transmitted  to  Cape  Florida 
the  first  MoTus  multicaulis  introduced  by  me,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1833,  for  which  my  profound  gratitude  was  manifested 
in  the  Farmer^s  Register.  Madame  Parmentier  also  transmit- 
ted, at  the  same  period,  the  first  New  Zealand  flax  lily,  or 
Phormium  t^nax,  which,  however,  perished  by  neglect.  In- 
deed, all  plants  transmitted  by  me,  or  for  me,  to  Cape  Florida, 
necessarily  perished  from  gross  neglect,  except  those  plants 
which  propagate  themselves,  and  which  hence  have  continued 
to  spread  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  inundations  of  the  ocean 
and  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Indeed,  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  the  indigenous  plants  which  are  propagated  by 
their  suckers  alone,  are  the  great  motives  for  the  powerful  in- 
terposition of  governmental  assistance.  The  indigenous  plant, 
called  rice,  is  easily  obtained  and  introduced  and  propagated, 
because  it  is  propagated  by  prolific  seeds.  The  indigenous 
plants  called  sugar  cane,  are  also  obtained,  introduced  and  prop^ 
agated  with  comparative  ease,  because  they  are  propagated  by 
prolific  cuttings.  The  exogenous  plants,  called  grape  vines 
and  silk  mulberries,  are  also  introduced  and  extended  with 
comparative  facilities,  because  they  are  also  propagated  by  pro- 
lific cuttings.  But  the  Manilla  hemp  bananas,  the  New  Zea- 
land flax  lilies,  and  the  Sisal  hemp  agaves,  cannot  be  easily 
obtained  in  their  native  countries,  cannot  be  easily  imported 
into  South  Florida,  and  cannot  be  prolifically  propagated  in 
South,  because  they  are  propagated  by  bulky,  unprolific  suck- 
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ers.  Yet,  when  once  introduced,  tbej  are  superior  to  all  oth* 
er  profitable  plants  in  the  admirable  fact,  that  they  continue  to 
propagate  themselves. 

In  Mexico,  in  the  Phillipines,  and  in  New  Zealand,  gov- 
ernmental vessels  are  requisite  to  obtain  the  plants,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  barbarous  natives.  If  the  species  of 
Milisa,  Ph6rmium,  Agkve,  Brom^ia,  and  other  fibrous  leaved 
plants,  were  as  easily  obtainable  and  propagable,  as  are  the 
species   of  Jl/drus,    Crossypium,    and   other   fibrous   barked 

Elants,  the  commercial  cupidity  of  native  Americans  would 
ave  sufficed  to  introduce  and  diffuse  them  many  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  so  highly  do  I  appreciate  the  importance  of  asso- 
ciating  my  name  with  the  introduction  of  a  single  plant  of  the 
Manilla  hemp  banana  into  South  Florida,  that  I  have  tempted 
our  plant  traders  (the  Thorburns,  &c.)  by  proffering  two  hun- 
dred per  cent,  net  profits  on  the  first  Miisa  abdca  that  shall 
arrive  in  safety  at  Indian  Key.  As  it  is  said  that  the  Ph6r- 
mium  t^nax  has  matured  its  seeds  in  the  south  of  France,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  seeds  may  be  theuce  obtained  for  South 
Florida  through  the  patent  office  at  Washington.  I  naturally 
wish  to  retain  life  long  enough  to  see  the  most  precious  plants 
of  the  tropics  actually  spreading  in  South  Florida,  but  I  am 
not  anxious  to  be  the  first  introducer  of  all  precious  plants. 
The  Sisal  hemp  agaves,  the  Yucatan  cotton  shrubs,  and  the 
Manilla  silk  mulberries,  are  sufficient  monuments  of  my  ambi- 
tious perseverance. 

By  the  last  of  March  I  obtained  the  first  tea  plant  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  special  care  of  my  younger  daugh- 
ter; and  by  the  next  mail  I  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the  first 
olive  tree  for  my  elder  daughter;  and  a  New  Zealand  flax  lily 
for  my  only  son.  My  children  are  destined  to  be  residents  for 
life  of  South  Florida,  and  I  therefore  fix  their  permanent  affec- 
tions in  its  slandered  soils  by  the  deep  tap-roots  of  valuable 
perennial  plants,  to  be  grown  by  their  own  hands,  in  their  own 
lands. 

At  pages  29  to  31  of  the  Farmer^ s  Register  for  January 
31,  1840,  under  the  heading  of  ^'Governmental  Obstacles 
to  the  Propagation  of  Tropical  Plants  in  South  Florida," 
you  will  see  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the 
two  acts  of  incorporation  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Compa- 
ny. During  my  first  visit  to  Key  West,  from  the  17th  of 
June  to  the  17th  of  July,  1837,  I  ascertained  that  James 
Webb,  then  Judge  of  the  District,  was  the  only  reputable  re- 
sident, whose  character  and  condition  combined  the  circum- 
stances essential  for  a  co-trustee  of  any  tropical  plant  company. 
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Judge  Webb  also  corroborated  my  own  opinion,  that  Charles 
Howe,  Esq.,  inspector  of  the  customs  at  Indian  Key,  was  the 
only  other  person,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  entirely  suitable  to  be 
our  official  associate;  and  therefore  volunteered  to  draft  the 
new  charter  of  incorporation,  and  obtain  its  passage  by  the  le* 
gislative  council  of  the  territory,  during  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion. 

The  new  act,  then,  approved  the  8th  of  February,  1838, 
was  the  voluntary  work  of  James  Webb,  at  Tallahasse,  while 
I  was  pursuing  my  own  labors  at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  con- 
gressional grant  of  a  township  of  land.     To  fulfil  the  objects 
of  that  congressional  act,  my  principal  plans  embraced  the 
primary  gift  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  the  Tropical 
Plant  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  nursery  of 
supply,  and  a  model  of  cultivation  of  tropical  plants.     Judge 
Webb  well  knew  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  intermedi- 
ate measure  of  an  additional  port  of  entry,  for  the  requisite  re- 
moval of  governmental  obstacles  to  individual  industry;  and 
therefore,  unknown  to  Mr.  Howe  or  myself,  he  addressed  an 
official  letter  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  warmly 
recommending  that  Mr.  Howe  should  be  appointed  the  first 
collector  of  the  new  port  of  entry.     The  long  session  of  Con- 
gress closed  the  7th  July,  1838,  with  the  usual  neglect  of  ne- 
cessary bills;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  at  New  York, 
Oct.  15,  1838,  I  addressed  a  circular  ''To  the  Friends  of  the 
Enterprise,"  announcing  that  "the  trustees  will  delay  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company;  and  will  apply  their  personal  re- 
sources to  the  formation  of  a  preparatory  nursery  at  Indian 
Key,  and  the  adjacent  islets." 

On  the  8th  January,  1839,  the  preparatory  nursery  for  trop- 
ical plants  was  established  by  Mr.  Howe  and  myself  on  West 
Matacumba,  one  mile  west  of  Indian  Key;  but  the  insuperable 
obstacles  to  introducing  into  it  the  tropical  plants  of  the  Baha- 
ma Islands,  &c.,  induced  me,  on  the  22d  October,  1839,  to 
address  to  you  the  communication  of  that  date  which  appeared 
in  the  Dec.  number  of  your  Magazine.  Unfortunately  for  the 
company,  the  emigration  of  James  Webb  to  Texas,  (where  he 
became  secretary  of  state,)  has  deprived  the  remaining  trustees 
of  their  only  legal  associate;  and  there  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
South  Florida  any  suitable  personage  to  supply  the  vacancy  of 
presiding  trustee.  The  Hon.  A.  W.  Snyder,  M.  C.  of  Illi- 
nois, was  confidently  expected  at  Indian  Key,  during  the  last 
autumn,  to  become  a  citizen  for  life  of  South  Florida;  but  up 
to  the  present  July  we  have  not  any  news  of  him,  and  fear  that 
be  is  dead.    Our  next  hopes  were  directed  towards  £.  A. 
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Williams,  Esq.,  of  your  city  of  Boston,  but  months  have 
elapsed  without  a  line  from  him  to  Mr.  Howe.  But,  under  all 
events,  Mr.  Howe  and  myself  are  absolutely  determined  to  re- 
main without  another  associate  trustee,  until  some  person  shall 
arrive  much  more  suitable  than  any  actual  resident  of  the  Flor- 
ida Keys,  including  the  sine  qua  non  circumstance  of  citizen- 
ship for  life  of  South  Florida.  Nevertheless,  if  Congress  shall 
adjourn  without  opening  an  additional  port  of  entry  this  session, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  endeavor  to  organize  the  Company 
prior  to  the  next  session  of  Congress,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  enlisting  the  influence  requisite  to  excite  congressional  ac- 
tion towards  the  bare  restoration  of  desert  freedom  to  individ- 
ual industry  in  the  desert  district  of  South  Florida.  If  Con- 
gress merely  grant  the  humble  prayers  of  the  numerous  memo- 
rials of  the  poor  people  of  the  Florida  Keys,  during  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April,  the  actual  residents  alone  will 
suffice  to  expel  the  murderous  savages  from*  the  delightful  ev- 
erglades, and  thus  soon  terminate  the  nominal  Vvarfare  in  South 
Florida. 

July  12. — The  mail  schooner  Hayne  has  arrived  with  your 
June  number  of  the  Magazine.  I  had  hoped  to  see  in  it  some 
extracts  from  my  manuscript*  in  your  hands,  especially  under 
the  headings  of  "Tropical  Products  of  South  Florida,"  where 
every  thing  is  tropical:  not  merely  its  botany,  but  its  zoology, 
is  exclusively  tropical  phytology.  Conchology,  icthyology, 
ornithology  are  tropical  subdivisions  of  its  tropical  zoology.  I 
renew  and  extend  my  proffers  of  gratuitous  collections  at  Indian 
Key,  as  long  as  I  remain  there.  Mr.  Howe  writes  to  his  nephew 
at  Lowell,  Mass.,  that  he  will  supply  barrels  of  products  to  his 
order,  in  Charleston  or  New  York.  He  will  also  send  to  you  by 
the  present  packet,  on  her  return,  some  ripe  fruit  of  the  Manilla 
mulberries,  of  the  second  crop  this  year.f  You  have  already 
some  berries  of  the  first  crop,  in  February,  and  you  will  soon 
have  some  berries  of  the  second  crop  in  June  or  July.  The  fig 
trees  do  bear  two  full  crops  on  this  coral  rock;  but  the  present 
crop  of  Manilla  mulberries  is  our  first  evidence  that  they  may 
also  bear  two  annual  crops.  You  will  perceive  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  desires,  and  of  my  desires,  embrace  the 
speedy  emigration  of  agricultural  settlers  of  virtuous  habits. 
We  mutually  wish  to  exhibit  solely  the /ac/9,  which  should  ex- 
cite immediate  emigration  of  sober  cultivators  of  profitable 
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plants.  The  preemption  laws  of  the  United  States  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  settlement  of  all  our  other  new  territories,  and 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  settlement  of  South  Florida,  bad 
it  not  been  subjected  to  the  exclusive  monopoly  at  Key  West, 
ever  since  the  exchange  of  national  flags  in  1822.  Neverthe- 
less, the  first  emigrants  next  autumn  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber, can  profitably  employ  themselves  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Manilla  silk  mulberries  and  the  Sea  Island  cotton  shrubs,  be- 
cause the  cuttings  of  the  former  and  the  seeds  of  the  latter  can 
be  obtained  cheaply  and  abundantly.  I  have  obtained,  express- 
ly for  gratuitoui  distribution^  six  bushels  of  select  seeds,  of  the 
finest  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  they  will  be  planted  at  intervals 
this  summer,  to  create  an  ample  supply  for  all  emigrants  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  ensuing.  I  have  to  use  the  words  of  the 
north,  called  autumn  and  winter,  although  we  have  not  the  sea- 
sons of  the  north. 

To  illustrate  how  little  our  national  senators  are  acquainted 
with  the  climate  and  soil  of  South  Florida,  I  refer  you  to  the 
opposition  of  Hon.  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  to  the  congressional 
act  for  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  tropical  plants: — 
*^For  aught  he  knew,  the  grantees  might  select  a  township  val- 
uable enough  for  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton."  In- 
deed! He  was  not  aware  that  every  acre  of  the  calcareous 
earth  of  South  Florida  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
both  in  soil  and  climate,  for  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton. He  was  not  aware  that  the  grantees  could  not  select  a 
single  acre  which  was  not  valuable  enough  for  the  cultivation  of 
Sea  Island  cotton.  He  did  not  know  that  Sea  Island  cotton 
was  introduced  into  the  southern  states  from  the  neighbpring 
Bahama  Islands.  He  does  not  know  that  on  the  Florida 
Keys  it  is  a  perennial  plant  of  many  years'  duration — that  Mr. 
Howe  has  plants  at  Duck  Key  from  seed  sown  eight  or  nine 
years  ago — that  at  Key  Vacas  there  is  a  shrub  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  in  bearing  ever  since  1823.  fie  does  not  know,  and 
cannot  conceive,  tbat,ybr  this  very  reason^  it  cannot  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  by  large  planters  with  numerous  slaves;  and 
that,  vice  versa,  it  can  be  most  profitably  propagated  by  small 
cultivators  with  feeble  families.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a  more 
profitable  business  for  family  occupation  than  even  the  silk 
mulberry,  in  South  Florida.  The  principal  recommendation 
for  the  production  of  silk  in  South  Florida  is  the  fact,  that  it 
can  be  produced  at  any  hour  when  the  person  or  his  family  has 
not  any  thing  better  to  do.  But  silly  must  he  be  who  shall 
pluck  leaves,  to  feed  silk-worms,  during  the  same  days  that  he 
can  pluck  po(  i  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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I  observe  that  a  Mr.  Beatb,  of  Boston,  has  invented  an  im- 
provement of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  machine,  (gin,)  more  im- 
portant to  poor  propagators  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  shrubs  in 
the  Florida  Keys,  than  any  modifications  of  raw  silk  reels  are 
to  the  propagators  of  JUdriis  multicaulis  trees.  The  advantag- 
es, however,  of  the  propagation  of  both  the  cotton  shrubs  and 
silk  trees,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  will  extend  to  the  poorest 
people  of  the  remotest  northern  states.  The  dry  season  of 
South  Florida  extends  from  November  to  May,  and  silk  can 
be  spun  and  cotton  can  be  plucked  every  intervening  day.  In- 
valids, if  poor,  have  hitherto  been  debarred  of  the  benefits  of 
spending  the  wintry  seasons  of  the  northern  states  amid  the  de- 
lightful weather  of  tropical  climates.  But,  hereafter,  consump- 
tive invalids  may  sail  from  New  England  to  South  Florida  in 
October,  and  maintain  themselves  by  light  healthy  labor  on  the 
Florida  Keys,  until  the  ensuing  June.  Even  the  Yankee 
girls,  who  annually  visit  our  southern  cities  for  winter  employ- 
ment, may  hereafter  spend  the  same  months  in  South  Florida, 
in  the  more  profitable  and  pleasant  pursuits  afforded  by  the 
cotton  shrubs  and  silk  trees  of  the  Florida  Keys.  Very  few, 
however,  will  ever  think  of  returning  to  settle  for  life  again  in 
the  northern  states,  after  six  months'  stay  in  South  Florida, 
including  either  the  wintry  or  summer  seasons  of  their  native 
countries. 

July  16. — Mr.  Howe  has  sent  you  some  naked  seed  of  the 
JUdrus  multicaulis,  because  the  ripe  fruit,  plucked  the  earlier 
days  of  this  month,  being  left  in  an  open  glass,  the  fleshy  por- 
tions have  been  eaten  by  cockroaches.  Dr.  Stebbins,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  has  raised  seedling  plants  of  those  sent 
him  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  1839,  and  will  probably  grow 
the  seeds  of  the  two  crops  sent  him  this  year.  It  seems  to 
me  that  your  interest  and  duty,  as  editor  of  your  peculiar  jour- 
nal, should  combine  to  excite  you  to  promulgate  every  fact 
connected  with  tropical  Florida.  Your  journal  can  be  abso- 
lutely filled,  every  month,  for  many  years,  with  the  materials 
of  these  Florida  Keys  alone.  If  Prof.  Rafinesque,  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  Prof.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  should  spend  a  single 
day  on  a  single  Key  of  South  Florida,  they  would  find  mate- 
rials for  your  pages  during  several  months.  Dr.  Torrey  must 
send  his  colleague,  Dr.  Gray,  to  the  Florida  Keys,  if  they  re- 
ally desire  to  make  their  great  work  a  complete  Flora  of  North 
America,  or  even  the  United  States.  My  time  is  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  immediate  means  of  expelling  the  savage  Semi- 
noles,  and  other  objects  connected  with  the  Company. 

You  should  know  that,  in  Europe,  the  countries  of  the  fig, 
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grape  and  olive,  are  calcareous  countries;  and  joa  should  also 
know,  that,  both  in  climate  and  soil.  South  Florida  is  super- 
latively superior  to  southern  Europe  for  the  propagation  of 
olive  and  fig  trees  and  grape  vines.  As,  however,  these  are 
not  exclusively  tropical  fruits,  I  have  not  excited  any  attention 
towards  their  production  in  South  Florida,  by  public  commu- 
Dications  in  the  agricultural  periodicals.  To  personal  ac- 
quaintances, however,  I  have  suggested  the  great  profit  of  the 
speedy  propagation  of  these  celebrated  plants,  by  the  first  cul- 
tivators on  the  Florida  Keys.  The  New  Englanders,  howev- 
er, who  have  already  commenced  their  improvements  in  West 
Matacumba,  are  not  practical  cultivators  by  previous  profes- 
sion or  occupation,  and,  hence,  are  not  well  adapted  to  form  a 
nursery  of  select  grape  vines  or  fig  trees.  They  have  receiv- 
ed seven  varieties  of  grapevines  for  summer  trial;  but  the  best 
period  to  import  such  plants  from  the  northern  states  is  in  the 
autumn.  Messrs.  Goodyear  &  Co.  report,  that  they  have 
planted  two  patches,  each  of  five  thousand  trees,  of  the  Manilla 
mulberries  imported  by  them  from  the  northern  states,  by  the 
previous  monthly  mail,  and  they  declare  they  shall  make  large 
importations  of  valuable  plants,  next  autumn,  to  be  brought  by 
their  colleagues,  who  have  gone  for  their  families.  But  none 
of  them  have  the  practical  knowledge  of  an  experienced  nurse- 
ryman or  old  gardener,  and  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  mind, 
that  the^ir^^  cultivators  of  nurseries  of  supply  of  all  useful 
plants  will  be  the  most  profitably  employed  for  their  own  pe- 
culiar gain,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  general. 

Respectfully,  &c.  H.  Perrine. 

Indian  £ey.  Fa. 

The  above  desultory  remarks  by  Dr.  Perrine,  upon  the  cli- 
mate of  South  Florida,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Tropical 
Plant  Company,  will,  we  believe,  be  read  with  considerable  in- 
teres^t.  The  preparatory  nursery  for  tropical  plants  has  already 
been  commenced  by  Dr.  Perrine,  in  connection  with  his  co- 
trustee, Mr.  Howe,  and  the  Jlforus  roulticaulis,  with  some  trop- 
ical plants,  has  already  been  extensively  planted.  We  hope 
Dr.  Perrine's  efforts  to  establish  an  additional  port  of  entry  at 
Indian  Key  may  prove  successful,  and  that  Congress,  another 
session,  will  grant  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  Key  so  much  re- 

!|uire.  When  that  shall  be  effected,  we  may  look  to  the  speedy 
brmation  of  the  Company  for  all  the  objects  which  Dr.  Perrine 
has  in  view.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  urge  cultivators  and 
possessors  of  tropical  fruits  to  forward  to  Dr.  Perrine  any 
seeds  which  they  may  think  useful.     We  have,  ourselves,  a 
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few  seeds  of  the  Ph6raiiuiii  t^Dax,  which  we  shall  take  the  Brst 
opportunity  to  send  to  Indian  Key.  The  only  object  of  Dr. 
Perrine  is,  to  introduce  every  useful  plant  into  South  Florida, 
with  the  sole  hope  of  rendering  the  establishment  of  the  Com* 
pany  a  bene6t  to  the  whole  country. — Ed. 


Art.  II.  Fisit  to  KearsargSy  mth  Observations  on  its  Flora^ 
4^6.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof,  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Physiology  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  &c.  &c. 

Hating  lately  embraced  a  favorable  opportunity  of  ascend- 
ing this  fine  elevation,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Con- 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  well  known  to  the  agriculturists  of  that  State 
for  its  rich  and  fertile  pastures,  when  cleared  of  its  deep  forests 
and  subjected  to  cultivation,  I  offer  for  your  pages  the  result. 
Kearsarge  Mountain  rises  to  the  elevation  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  picturesque 
and  prominent  object  in  the  foreground,  as  it  were,  of  still 
higher  elevations,  the  towering  hills  of  the  granite  State.  Near 
by,  you  have  the  long  and  diversely  formed  range  of  the  Milk 
Hills  and  the  noble  Sunapee;  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 
and  the  White  Hills  in  the  extended  view.  Villages,  with 
their  white  churches,  are  scattered  in  pleasing  variety,  and 
beautiful  farms,  and  fairy  crystal  lakes  glitter  on  every  side, 
embosomed  in  forest  shades,  or  contiguous  to  the  towns. 
Now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  Blackwater  may  be  caught,  me- 
andering in  its  tortuous  channel,  and  far  away  the  Winnipissi- 
ogee,  like  a  line  of  silver,  expanding  here,  or  again  contracting 
where  the  sight  is  intercepted  by  the  neighboring  scenery  of 
its  shores. 

Ascending  from  the  village  of  Warren,  an  excellent  road 
takes  you  up  moderate  elevations  so  gradually,  that,  after  trav- 
elling three  miles,  and  passing  fine  farms,  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  mountain.  Notwith- 
standing the  unusual  drought  of  last  month,  (July,)  the  grass 
on  these  farms  was  very  superior  in  many  places,  and  more 
than  of  middling  quality  in  most.  The  fact  of  the  influence  of 
mountain  height  on  vegetation  is  the  more  striking  in  such  in- 
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stances  as  these,  the  more  especially  after  leaving  fields  of 
grain  and  pastures,  suffering  most  grievously  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  moisture  to  support  vegetable  life  in  their  accustomed 
vigor.  It  was  here,  on  the  roadside,  that  I  first  noticed  gi* 
gantic  specimens  of  the  Angelica,  (Archang^Iica  atropurpii* 
rea,  Hoffm,)  a  plant  once  in  high  repute  among  the  savants  of 
female  medical  lore  for  various  complaints,  and  in  itself  a  noble 
and  striking  plant.  Although  once  by  no  means  rare  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  yet  now  cultivators  seem  to  have  almost 
exterminated  it  from  our  Flora.  Sambilcus  piibens,  Jtfr. 
grows  in  abundance  here,  and  at  the  time  (July  6,)  was  in  full 
glory  of  glowing  red  fruit,  which,  intermixed  with  its  light 
green  foliage,  was  a  prominent  object.  Why  is  this  fine  shrub 
neglected  in  cultivation?  Early  in  flower,  it  is  an  attractive 
plant,  and  in  fruit  it  far  exceeds  many  already  prized.  A  sin- 
gle bush  of  it  was  growing  close  by  a  blacksmith's  shop,  which 
particularly  attracted  my  attention;  and,  whether  it  was  the 
contrast  of  so  much  natural  beauty  with  the  blackened  roof  and 
walls,  or  its  own  merit,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  helped  to  form 
quite  a  picturesque  appearance.  Further  up  the  mountain  the 
same  shrub  mingled  itself  with  the  elegant  /tubus  odor^tus,  L., 
then  in  full  flower,  and  with  the  wild  raspberry,  (Aubus  strig6- 
sus,  Mx.)  scarcely  yet  ripening  its  fruit.  On  the  cleared  land  the 
white  clover  (Trifolium  ripens,  L.)  carpeted  the  soil  and  per- 
fumed the  air,  not  unfrequently  mingling  its  fragrance  with  the 
richer  odors  of  the  strawberry,  (Frag&ria  virginiiina?)  then  in 
abundant  fruit,  and  covering  the  ground  in  luxuriant  profusion. 
80  different  in  size  and  flavor  from  the  wild  strawberry  of  the 
lower  lands  near  the  sea,  that  one  might  fancy  a  distinct  spe- 
cies; a  point  of  inquiry  we  carelessly  overlooked,  regretting  it 
the  more  on  finding,  subsequently,  that  Michaux  describes  an- 
other species,  under  the  name  of  Fragaria  canadensis,  which 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  identified.  On  rising  above 
these  pasture  elevations,  we  struck  into  the  deep  and  rich 
woods,  which  denoted  a  depth  of  soil  of  great  value.  Here 
the  most  prominent  object  was  O'xalis  acetosella,  which 
formed  a  constant  carpet,  and  in  profuse  flower;  its  truly  ele- 
gant veined  corolla  attractive  to  the  most  incurious  eye.  Pla- 
tanthera  orbiculata,  Lindl.^  and  Micr6stylis  ophioglossoides, 
JVtt/(.,  also  sparsely  occurred.  Cornus  canadensis,  L.,  was 
yet  lingering  in  flower. 

As  the  ascent  became  more  laborious  and  precipitous,  we 
came  into  what  is  technically  called  the  ^^black  growth,"  con- 
sisting of  spruce,  peculiar  to  elevated  ridges  and  rocky  soils. 
Here  we  met  with  Rtbes  rigens,  JIfx.,  or  Mountain  currant, 
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with  prickly  red  berries  of  a  most  unpleasant  flavor;  rather 
pretty  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  Fiburnum  lantanoides  was 
intermingled,  and  occasional  Carices,  which  were  observed 
growing  on  the  summit.  In  the  hollows,  now  almost  entirely 
dry,  was  iSph&gnum  sp.,  while  in  other  cryptogamnous  plants 
we  were  greatly  disappointed.  A  single  Grophina  was  all  we 
could  meet  with,  and  even  lower  down  in  the  ravines  and 
streams  the  mosses  and  lichens  were  scarce.  Potentilla  hir- 
siita  (?)  was,  however,  blooming  on  the  very  top. 

The  summit  of  this  mountain  presents  a  remarkable  appear* 
ance.  Totally  divested  of  soil,  the  rocks  are  smooth  and 
rounded,  as  if  water  worn.  Where  any  strata  are  perceptible, 
they  dip  towards  the  south-east.  Veins  of  coarse  white  quartz 
occur,  which  is  sometimes  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue.  Gneiss 
is  mingled  with  porphyry,  the  latter  almost  precisely  the 
same,  at  least  in  appearance,  with  that  which  occurs  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  near  Salem.  Tolerable  sized 
bowlders,  of  the  coarsest  porphyritic  granite,  are  scattered  over 
the  top.  A  most  singular  variety  of  primitive  formation  is 
here  conspicuous,  and  must  afford  the  geologist  a  subject  of 
Interest.  Remains  of  large  trees  are  mouldering  slowly  away, 
the  evident  exuvia  of  a  former  heavy  growth.  Tradition  in- 
deed asserts  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  fires  were  the  im- 
mediate  cause  of  its  destruction,  and  the  means  of  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  rocks.  A  few  stunted  spruces  linger  amid  the  cre- 
vices, and  on  the  margin  of  depressions  filled  with  sphagna; 
the  rest  is  sterile  and  bare. 

One  would  hardly  imagine  that  we  should  find  any  signs  of 
floriculture  amid  these  hills.  At  the  excellent  farm-house  of 
an  acquaintance  we  saw  the  mountain  ash,  (Pyrus  americkna, 
DeL)  transplanted  from  the  adjacent  ridges,  while  a  little  bor- 
der of  double  pinks,  balsams,  asters,  petunias,  and  many  other 
pretty  flowers,  denoted  a  taste  for  the  elegant  pursuits  of  the 
garden.  The  more  delicate  fruits  do  not  flourish;  the  winters 
being  too  long  and  severe  for  the  peach,  plum,  and  better  kinds 
of  cherry,  and  even  the  pear  is  of  an  uncertain  growth.  We 
saw  a  sour  Morello  cherry,  (C^rasus  vulgaris,)  however,  full 
of  ripe  fruit,  and  very  thrifty  apple  trees.  In  the  village  of 
Warren  we  were  pleased  with  a  simple  but  novel  method  of 
cultivating  the  Convolvulus  sepium;  consisting  of  planting  it 
under  the  windows,  and  training  it  on  long  stout  strings,  similar 
to  the  plan  pursued  by  some  with  the  morning  glory,  (C.  ma- 
jor.) In  this  instance  the  former  had  the  advantage:  its  rich 
green  leaves,  exuberant  flowers,  and  pyramidal  contour  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  aspect. 
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Art.  III.  M'otices  of  Green  and  Hot-houses^  in  and  near 
Philadelphia.  No.  3.  By  A  Philadelphia  Ama- 
teur. 

Bartram  Botanic  Garden — Jtfessrs.  Carr^Mc^Svoy^^  Gale. 
No  one  establishment  in  the  country  is  of  so  long  standing  as 
the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden.  Owing  to  the  increasing  age  of 
the  late  proprietor,  Col.  Carr,  for  some  time  past  its  plants  and 
shrubbery  have  been  wanting  of  attention,  but  now,  under  the 
supervision  of  Daniel  McAvoy,  Esq.,  every  thing  is  rap- 
idly acquiring  a  new  face.  The  collection  of  green-bouse 
plants  is  moderate,  and  principally  of  standard,  though  with 
many  new,  varieties;  camellias  are  numerous  and  of  good 
growth,  though  principally  of  seedling  varieties,  most  of  which 
are  from  the  single  red:  we  noticed  a  number  of  fine  plants 
completely  covered  with  fruit;  w&rratah,  varieg&ta,  c&mea, 
&c.,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  probably  produce  some 
good  varieties. 

The  green-houses  are  now  empty,  with  the  exception  of 
grapes,  of  which  the  collection  is  extensive.  In  the  camellia 
house,  the  black  Hamburgh,  white  sweetwater,  white  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau,  and  Turner's  black 
grape,  were  covered  with  fruit,  which,  though  looking  well, 
I,  like  the  fox,  should  have  certainly  said,  were  sour,  had 
not  Mr.  McAvoy's  politeness  induced  me  to  change  my 
opinion.  The  C4cti  are  in  good  health;  I  noticed  particular- 
ly a  fine  collection  of  young  azaleas,  of  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties, in  extraordinary  health  and  vigor.  The  pelargoniums  are 
numerous,  but  under  cultivation,  and  principally  of  good  sorts; 
it  is  a  favorite  plant  with  Mr.  McAvoy,  who  grows  his  fine 
sorts  principally  in  the  open  ground. 

The  nursery  garden  contains  the  largest  and  finest  specimens 
of  ornamental  trees  known  in  the  country.  One,  the  Cupr6s- 
sus  disticha,  is  an  immensity,  being  twenty-seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  I  noticed  an  uncommonly  large  spe- 
cimen of  the  Magnolia  conspicua,  completely  covered  with 
flower  buds.  The  Magn6lta  acuminata  is  next  in  size,  in  the 
garden,  to  the  Cupr^ssus  disticha.  The  collection  of  ever- 
greens is  very  extensive,  and  apricots,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
&c.,  are  equally  as  numerous,  and  in  good  health.  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  examine  fully  into  the  merits  of  every  thing, 
but  will,  at  some  more  convenient  opportunity.  I  observed, 
with  much  pleasure,  that  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  io 
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this,  than  for  the  last  several  years,  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
American  plants  and  seeds,  of  which  they  have  a  very  large 
stock  on  hand.  a  Philadelphia  Amateur. 

Philadelphia^  Aug.  1840. 


Art.  IV". — Descriptive  notice  of  four  new  seedling  Camellias^ 
raised  by  Dr.  J.  L.    Gunnell^    fVashingtoh,  D.    C.     By 

Dr.  J.   L.  GUNNELL. 

Last  year  you  was  furnished  with  a  short  account  of  sev- 
eral of  my  seedling  camellias,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fuhner: 
having  several  other  seedling  plants  which  have  flowered  since 
that  time,  I  have  thought  proper  to  send  you  the  following 
descriptions  of  the  same,  viz: 

Camillh  japonica  var.  JHrs.  Dolly  Madison. — A  seedling 
of  the  old  double  striped  or  variegkta.  It  has  a  pure  white 
flower,  about  the  shape  of  Camellia  coccinea,  though  much 
more  double,  with  rose-edged  petals,  an  imperfect  style,  and 
but  one  anther;  green  pericarp.  The  only  flower  that  has 
expanded  was  very  late  in  the  season,  and  that  upon  a  small 
lower  limb.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  like  C.  coccinea  and 
acu6(Ef6lia.  The  plant  promises  an  abundant  bloom  next  winter, 
and  it  will,  I  presume,  be  a  magnificent  variety. 

C.  j«  var.  Major  Lawrence  Lewis  is  a  seedling  of  the  old 
C.  varieg^ta:  the  flower  is  a  fine  crimson,  with  fifteen  large 
rose-edged  petals,  and  eight  smaller  irregular  petals,  an  imper- 
feet  style,  and  a  few  anthers;  green  pericarp,  and  foliage  near- 
ly like  the  old  striped.     This  will  be  a  desirable  variety. 

C.  j,  var.  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  — A  fine  crimson  flower,  with 
twenty  large  rose-edged  petals  and  ten  smaller  irregular  ones, 
an  imperfect  style,  and  some  stamens;  foliage  rather  long. 
According  to  my  label,  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  old  single  red 
camellia.  I  have  had  several  other  seedlings  from  the  old  single 
red,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  petals.* 

C.  j.  var.  Judge  Bushrod  Washington. — This  variety  was 
sold  to  me,  recently,  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  J.  Frobel,  of  Fair- 

•  We  have  a  seedling   which  answers  nearly  to  the  description 
of  the  variety  Gen.  Lee,  which  we  raised  from  the  old  single  red:  it 
promises  to  be  a  superb  sort,  when  the  plant  acquires  size. — Ed, 
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fax  county,  Va. ,  who  raised  it  from  a  seed.  The  6ower  b  a  light 
rose,  or  dark  pink  color,  and  is  very  much  like  C.  j.  var.  Floyt, 
as  to  color,  shape,  and  size:  the  petals  are  rose-edged,  and  im- 
bricated, (with  sometimes  a  few  small  petals,  and  a  few  anthers 
in  the  centre  like  Floyi,  as  it  has  bloomed  here:)  the  pericarp 
is  green,  which  will  make  it  an  easy  bloomer;  the  foliaee  is 
rather  roundish,  like  C.  j.  var  speci6sa,  but  not  so  flat,  in  which 
it  differs  materially  from  F16yi.     It  is  a  magnificent  variety. 

My  seedling  camellias,  described  in  your  Magazine  here- 
tofore (Vol.  v.,  p.  210,)  flowered  again  last  winter.  The 
camellia  Old  Virgmia  held  true  to  its  character.  The  variety 
George  Mason,  Sen.  was  rather  more  double,  resembling  in 
shape  the  C.  j.  var.  fl6rida,  but  with  more  guard  petals,  and 
with  most  of  the  petals  heart-shaped  instead  of  rose-edged, 
as  heretofore  described;  the  anemone  centre  was  also  more 
full.  The  camellia  Gen.  Thomas  Nelson  had  more  petals, 
which  were  mostly  heart-shaped  instead  of  rose-edged,  as  here- 
tofore described.  (I  find,  by  particular  examination  that  the 
old  double  white  variety  is  also  subject  to  this  variation  in  its 
petals;  they  being  sometimes  rose-edged,  and  at  others  heart- 
shaped.)  The  variety  Peter  Francisco  has  bloomed  twice, 
and  is  true  to  the  character  which  has  been  previously  given  in 
your  pages. 

I  have  propagated  many  of  my  seedlings,  and  shall  probably 
be  able  to  supply  amateurs  and  others  with  the  following  varie- 
ties after  they  have  flowered  the  coming  winter,  viz: — C.  j. 
var.  Old  Virginia,  Peter  Francisco,  George  Mason,  Gen.  Ma- 
son, Mrs.  Madison,  and  Judge  Bushrod  Washington. 

If  you  deem  the  above  descriptions  of  interest  to  your  read- 
ers, you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  them  in  your  useful  Magazine 
of  Horticulture,  and  greatly  oblige, 

Respectfully,  yours,  5^.HL.  Gunnell. 

Washir^ton^  D.  C,  Jiug.  1840. 


Art.  V.     On  the  growth  and  treatment  of  the  hilium  japdnu 
cum  in  fois.     By  the  Editor. 

Ill  a  previous  volume  (IV.,  p.  408,)  we  gave  our  readers  an 
article  upon  the  forcing  of  the  common  white  lily,  (L.  c&ndi- 
dum,)  in  pots.     We  bad  not,  at  that  time,  attempted  the  culti- 
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vation  of  any  other  kinds  in  the  same  manner;  but  last  season, 
having  a  large  number  of  fine  bulbs  of  the  L.  jap6nicum,  we 
planted  out  about  a  dozen  of  them  in  pots,  in  order  to  ascertain 
to  what  advantage  they  might  be  thus  grown.  The  splendor 
of  the  L.  jap6nicum  is  fully  equal  to  the  L.  c4ndidum,  and 
although  the  flowers  have  not  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  fully  make  up  for  its  loss  in  their  purer  white,  and 
large  trumpet  shaped,  flowers,  elevated  upon  a  taller  stem, 
and  standing  out  upon  a  slightly  curved  and  delicate  footstalk. 
It  makes  a  much  more  imposing  appearance  in  the  green-house 
than  the  L.  cindidum. 

The  following  was  our  method  of  treatment: — About  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  a  dozen  No.  4  pots  were  filled  with  a  com- 
post prepared  of  about  one  half  loam,  and  one  half  decayed 
leaf  soil,  or  very  old  manure,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand. 
In  this  the  bulbs  were  placed,  one  in  each  pot,  just  covering 
them  with  the  earth.  The  pots  were  all  set  away  underneath 
the  stage  in  the  green-house,  where  they  remained  until  Feb- 
ruary, and  were  watered  only  once  or  twice  during  the  inter- 
mediate period.  Probably  a  frame  would  answer  equally  as 
well  or  better  than  a  green-house,  or  perhaps  a  cellar,  as  the 
bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  grow  vigorously  in  the  open  air. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February,  some  of  the  pots  were 
removed  to  the  front  of  the  green-house,  when  they  began  to 
run  up  their  flower  stems;  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  a  few 
inches  in  length  and  appeared  strong,  the  plants  were  set  up 
where  they  could  receive  more  sun  and  air.  They  all  came 
forward  rapidly,  and  in  April  had  thrown  up  their  tall  flower 
stems  to  the  height  of  nearly  three  feet,  each  of  which  were  ter- 
minated with  from  three  to  five  of  its  snow  white  flowers.  These 
were  successively  displayed  as  the  pots  of  bulbs  were  succes- 
sively placed  upon  the  stage,  and  a  fine  show  was  kept  up  for 
two  months. 

After  the  stems  had  withered  somewhat,  the  pots  were  re- 
moved from  the  house  into  an  airy  situation,  where,  after  they 
had  remained  till  signs  of  desiccation  in  the  foliage  took  place, 
they  were  turned  upon  their  sides,  to  remain  until  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  September,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
pots  and  turned  into  the  ground  to  regain  their  strength,  and 
fresh  strong  bulbs  from  the  border  should  be  planted  in  their 
place,  if  the  flowers  are  wanted. 

We  can  recommend  this  species  as  affording  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  in  a  collection,  and,  from  its  easy  growth,  a  most  de- 
sirable plant. 
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Art.  VI.  MHees  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
•Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  plain,  39.  Sd.  colored. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  f  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
£ach  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  6c2. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

Botanical  and  FloricuUural  Intelligence.  Cryptogamia  of 
Chelmsford^  Mass, — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  Prof.  J.  L.  Russell  read  a  paper,  entitled 
"Remarks  on  the  Cryptogamia  of  Chelmsford,"  accompanying 
which  were  specimens  presented  to  the  Society's  herbarium, 
by  the  author.  The  following  are  the  species  which  are 
noticed  in  Mr.  Russell's  remarks: — 

Squamaria  rubina  Hoffm.  Not  mentioned  in  Hitchcock's 
Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Massachusetts.  This  lichen  is  con- 
sidered rare  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  In  Chelmsford 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lichens,  investing  the  surfaces 
of  bowlders.  Its  synonomy,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tuckerman,  Jr.,  embraces  Lichen  chrysoleiicus  of  Hud.;  Par- 
m^lia  chrysoleuca  Jich,;  and  Lecanora  chrysoleiica  Ach, 
It  is  found  tmiformly  on  granite  bowlders,  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with,  supposed  to  be,  Lecidea  lapicida  Jich.^  which  also 
is  not  found  in  Hitchcock's  Catalogue.  It  is  best  distinguish- 
ed by  the  apothecia  chiefly  occurring  between  the  areolae,  and 
by  their  being  black,  with  a  margin  of  the  same  color. 

Cornicularia  lanata  Ach,^  is  met  with:  this  plant  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  observed  by  any  American  botanist.  Its 
co-species  C.  pubescens  Ach.^  is  to  be  seen  on  the  same  ex- 
posures, a  fact  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  Acharius 
and  other  botanists. 

Urceolaria  scrupdsa,  considered  rare,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
rocks,  and  is  a  curious  and  well  defined  lichen. 
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Of  the  doubtful  genus  Lepr&ria,  two  species  have  been  de« 
tected,  viz: — L.  chlorina  on  stone  walls,  and  L.  latebriiruni 
of  HaUey^  on  bowlders,  and  a  third  doubtful  one,  supposed  to 
be  the  L.  vir6scens. 

The  large  rocks  afford  the  Endoc&rpon  miniatum  and  E. 
smaragd^Ium,  while  the  curious  £.  Webert  is  abundant  in 
brooks.  Variol^ria  amkra  HaUey  and  Ach.  is  abundant,  its 
intense  bitterness  resembling  quinine.  This  has  been  suppos- 
ed identical  with  V.  faginea;  but  they  are  probably  two  differ- 
ent species,  only  to  be  distinguished  by  minute  characters.  Of 
the  Cetrariae,  there  are  three  of  the  four  mentioned  in  Hitch- 
cock's Catalogue^  viz.  C.  lacutiosa,  C.  cili^ris,  and  C.  viridis. 
An  interesting  small  Nephroma  is  somewhat  abundant  on  the 
faces  of  small  sunken  stones,  in  sunny  exposures,  which  Mr. 
Tuckerman  supposes  to  be  N.  helvetica,  and  identical  with  the 
plants  found  by  him  in  Newton.  This  also  adds  another,  new 
species  to  Hitchcock's  Catalogue,  Two  species  of  Ramali- 
na  occur,  viz.  R.  fraxinea,  R.  polymorpha,  the  latter  common 
on  8ton^  walls.  The  Borr^ra  furfur^cea  is  common  on  the 
branches  of  the  pitch  pine.  Lecanora  fulva  Selw.^  is  common 
on  old  elms  and  oaks.  Evernia  prundstri  of  Hitchcock's  Cat" 
alogue^  or  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  this,  has  been  found 
in  company  with  E.  vulpina,  which  is  very  common.  It  has 
not  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Borr^ra  furfuracea,  and  it  is 
supposed  the  B.  furfur&cea  was  intended  by  B.  purpur^cea, 
given  as  its  synonyme.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
Evernia  prunastri: — thallo  albo,  pallescente,  lacunis  dichoto- 
mo-multifidis,  erecto,  adscendentibus  lineari  alternatis  planis 
rugosa  lacunosus  subtis  subcaniculatis  albissimus:  apothecia 
disco  rufescente. 

Some  interesting  mosses  have  also  been  found,  not  inserted 
in  Hitchcock's  Catalogue,  A  minute  moss,  found  by  Edward 
Tuckerman,  Jr.,  on  the  summit  of  Bear  Hill,  Waltham,  proves 
to  be  Weissia  controversa  of  the  catalogue,  and  identical  with 
W.  viridula  Hedto.j  given  as  distinct.  Two  species  of  Poly- 
trichum,  and  a  supposed  new  one,  have  been  found.  A  deli- 
cate fern,  not  previously  seen  in  this  section,  has  been  found 
in  company  with  the  Marchantta  hirsiita  Sch.;  it  is  the  Aspid- 
lum  fragile  Willd.;  it  has  been  found  in  New  York,  in  com- 
pany with  Aspidium  rhizophyllum,  and  in  both  locations  its 
habitat  is  about  limestone  quarries.     (Silliman^s  JournaL) 

Fuchs'iR  fulgens, — This  new  and  splendid  species  of  the 
fuchsia  is  yet  rare,  and  only  found  in  the  choicer  collections  in 
the  vicinity:  the  plants  are  yet,  consequently,  small,  from  the 
desire  of  the  possessors  to  increase  it,  and  most  of  those  which 
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have  flowered  have  been  small  plants  only  a  year  old.  One  of 
the  finest  and  most  vigorous  plants  which  has  come  under  our 
notice,  was  one  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society's  Rooms,  by  Mr.  Tidd,  of  Woburn.  Mr.  Tidd  is 
quite  an  amateur  cultivator,  and  has  succeeded  in  growing  a 
cutting,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  to  the  height  of 
upwards  of  a  foot,  the  plant  having  upon  it  a  fine  raceme  of 
its  long,  cylindrical  vivid  colored  blossoms,  to  the  number  of 
twenty -five  or  thirty:  the  cutting  was  inserted  on  the  9th  of 
May  last,  and  when  rooted  was  shifted  from  pot  to  pot,  until 
it  gained  its  present  size.  Mr.  Tidd  has  been  so  uncommonly 
successful  in  his  management  of  the  plant,  that  we  have  urged 
bim  to  communicate,  through  our  pages,  his  method  of  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Tidd  has  seed  saved  from  some  of  the  flowers  fer- 
tilized by  the  F.  globdsa,  and  from  it  may  be  produced  some 
new  and  elegant  varieties.  The  fulgens  is  the  parent  of  many 
very  superb  'varieties  which  have  been  raised  by  the  aid  of 
careful  hybridization,  by  English  cultivators;  and  we  hope  our 
own  gardens  may  be  enriched  by  hybrid  productions  between 
the  globosa  and  other  species,  which  will  add  a  new  feature  to 
the  tribe,  and  render  it  so  much  more  interesting,  as  to  attract 
more  attention  by  cultivators  generally. — Ed. 

JSTeto  varieties  of  Verbenas, — W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
timore, has  raised  several  hundred  seedling  verbenas,  four  or  five 
of  which  are  stated  to  be  new  and  exceedingly  pretty  sorts , 
«nd  one  or  two  of  them  quite  distitict:  only  a  few  have,  as  yet, 
flowered ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  informs  us  that  there  is  a  very  great 
diversity  of  foliage,  and  probably  some  of  them  may  prove 
novel  and  highly  interesting  varieties.  Mr.  Wilson  is  as  great 
an  admirer  of  the  tribe  as  ourselves,  and  plants  every  season 
large  patches  of  all  the  finest  kinds.  We  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  before  our  readers  a  description  of  all  the  dis- 
tinct and  desirable  new  kinds  raised  by  Mr.  Wilson,  either  by 
himself,  or  by  some  of  our  friends  in  Baltimore. — Id. 

Seedling  dahlias. — My  seedling  dahlias  are  beginning  to 
flower,  and  there  will  be  some  fine  varieties.  I  have  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  plants. — Yours^  T.  Hancock^ 
Burlington^  JNT.  J.  [Mr.  Hancock  is  the  raiser  of  that  fine 
dahlia,  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  as 
successful  in  producing  fine  varieties  from  his  seedlings,  which 
he  mentions  as  now  about  blooming. — JBd.] 

GailldrdiB  picta,  and  Eryismum  Peroffskyknum^  are  two 
very  beautiful  new  annuals;  the  former  with  its  large  purplish 
flowers,  bordered  with  yellow,  and  the  latter  with  its  spikes  of 
bright  orange  blossoms,  somewhat  resembling  a  fine  wall  flow- 
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er:  the  latter  flowers  profusely,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  or- 
naments of  the  garden.  Both  of  them  are  of  simple  cultivation, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms,  without  requiring  any 
particular  care.  Erysimum  Perofiskydnum,  planted  in  patches, 
attaining  as  it  does  to  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inch- 
es, presents,  with  its  orange  tints,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
objects  in  the  flower  garden. — Ed, 

Delphinum  Barldm^  a  beautiful  perennial  species,  hereto- 
fore noticed  by  us  (Vol.  III.  p.  250,)  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  the  present 
season,  by  Messrs.  Breck  &  Co.  It  is  equally  beautitul  with 
the  Chinese,  and,  like  that  variety,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
choice  collection. — Id. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 


Akt.  I.     General  Notiee$. 

General  Summary  of  the  struettire  ofPlanti.^M.  De  Candolle,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  has  been  pqblishing  a  work,  in  parts,  entitled 
Vegetable  Organography.  It  has  just  been  completed,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  it  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  and  published  in  London 
in  two  vols,  octavo.  This  work  is  reviewed  in  a  late  number  of 
Loudon's  Magazine^  from  which  we  extract  the  following  chapter^ 
which  concludes  the  second  volume.  It  is  so  comprehensive  m  its 
character,  and  so  fully  answers  to  the  title  of  the  chapter,  that  we 
are  sure  it  will  be^  read  with  great  pleasure.  Every  botanist  and 
vegetable  physiologist  will,  of  course,  wish  to  possess  the  work,  but, 
as  all  our  readers  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing,  we  pre- 
sent the  followins  in  our  pages.  M.  De  Candolle's  work  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  which  the  present  a^e  has  produced.  The  "extensive 
views  ana  enlightened  generalizations  of  the  author,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, <<meet  the  eye  in  every  page,  and  carry  us  along  m  such  a 
manner,  that  no  person  taking  up  the  book  would  wish,  if  possible,  to 
lay  it  down  till  he  had  read  it  through."  The  following  cnapter  may 
be  commended  as  a  specimen  of  the  work : — 

''1st.  A  plant  is  an  organized  and  living  being,  devoid  of  voluntary 
motion,  having  neither  nerves,  muscles,  nor  a  central  cavity  resem- 
bling a  stomach,  and  always,  or  nearly  always,  attached  to  the  soil 
from  which  it  draws  its  nourishment. 

"Sd.  Plants  are  either  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of 
membranous  Cellules,  closed  on  all  sides,  more  or  less  united  together, 
and  enclpsed,  at  least  in  their  young  state,  in  a  membranous  cuticle* 
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Those  which  are  entirely  thus  formed  bear  the  name  of  Cellalar 
Plants. 

**3d.  Those  which  are  thus  formed  in  part,  and  which  are  called 
Vascular  Plants,  present,  besides  the  cellules,  cylindrical  tubes  which 
are  called  Vessels;  these  are  nev^er  naked,  but  always  surroanded  by 
cellules. 

*'4th.  In  vascular  plants  we  observe,  moreover: — 1st,  that  the  cel« 
lules  and  vessels  are  united  in  very  different  degrees,  so  as  frequently 
to  leave  between  them  empty  spaces,  called  Intercellular  Passages; 
2d,  that  besides  the  purely  membranous  vessels,  there  are  bodies  roll- 
ed spirally,  and  endowed  with  great  elasticity,  which  are  called  Tra- 
cheee;  3d,  that  their  cuticle  is  pierced  (at  least  in  almost  every  part 
exposed  to  the  air,)  with  pores  or  Stomata,  which  appear  to  be  evap- 
orating  organs. 

"5tti.  The  cellules  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  uniting  togeth- 
er, of  absorbing  the  moisture  around  them,  and  probably  of  contract- 
ing and  dilating.  They  are  round,  or  more  or  less  elongated;  the 
former  enclose  the  feculent,  mucilaginous,  or  resinous  matters  which 
they  have  elaborated,  of  which  the  latter  contains  little  or  none.  The 
round  ones  form  the  parenchyma;  the  long  ones  (by  themselves  in 
cellular  plants,  united  with  the  vessels  in  vascular  ones,)  compose  the 
fibres  or  nerves. 

"6th.  The  passages  between  the  elongated  cellules,  or  the  vessels, 
appear  eminently  to  serve  for  carrying  tne  lymph,  i.  e.  the  as  yet  un- 
elaborated  waterv  juices.  Those  which  are  formed  among  the  round 
cellules  contain  the  more  stagnant  juices. 

<*7th.  The  vessels,  whatever  their  form,  seem  eminently  intended 
to  contain  air  or  gas,  and  are  true  aerial  canals,  at  least  in  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  vegetation. 

''8th.  Certain  particular  points  of  the  surface  of  plants,  and  espe- 
cially of  vascular  ones,  are  more  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  absorbing  water.  They  are  called  Spongioles,  and  are  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  roots,  at  the  top  of  the  style,  and  on  the  surface  of 
seeds. 

"9th.  Dilatations  of  the  intercellular  passages,  or,  in  certain  cases, 
ruptures  of  the  cellules,  cause  irregular  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the 
tissue.  These  receive  the  name  of  Air  Cavities  when  filled  with  air, 
or  of  Receptacles  of  proper  Juice  when  they  contain  an  elaborated 
juice. 

''10th.  Glands,  or  glandular  surfaces,  are  some  of  them  composed 
only  of  cellular  tissue,  others  of  cellular  tissue  and  vessels;  both  se- 
crete special  juices,  but  the  first  appear  (at  least  in  certain  floral  or- 
gans) to  be  excrementitial,  and  the  second,  recrementitial. 

"llth.  The  surface  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  is  often  invested 
with  Hairs,  which  are  prolongations  formed  of  projecting  cellules. 
Some  of  these  hairs  are  protecting  organs  for  the  surfaces;  the  others 
the  supports  or  canals  of  excrementitial  glands.  They  are  always 
situated  upon  the  nerves,  whilst  the  stomata  are  always  upon  the  pa- 
renchyma. 

"12th.  A  vascular  plant,  considered  lengthways,  is  composed  of 
two  bodies  opposed  by  their  bases  (stem  and  root,)  and  which  grow 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  one  another.  Their  point  of  junction  is 
called  the  Neck. 

"13th.  The  body  which  descends,  or  the  Root,  elongates  indefinite- 
ly by  its  extremity  alone;  does  not  become  green  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  except  at  its  extremity;  bears  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  and 
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Bervea  to  fix  the  plant  in  the  ground,  and  to  draw  up  its  nourish- 
ment. 

**14tb.  The  body  which  rises  upwards,  on  the  Stem,  elongates 
throughout  its  whole  length,  till  the  period  when  it  ceases  to  grow, 
unless  by  the  development  of  a  body  resembling  itself  (branch,)  and 
which  is  graAed  upon  it.  It  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the  light, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  at  least  in  its  young  state,  bears  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  transmits  to  them  the  nutriment  absorbed  by  the 
roots. 

"15th.  The  stem  of  vascular  plants  is  sometimes  cylindrical,  com- 
posed of  a  single  system,  (the  Woody  Body,)  which  increases  by  the 
development  of  new  fibres  internally;  sometimes  conical,  and  compos- 
ed of  two  systems,  (the  Woody  Body  and  Bark,)  which  increase  in  di- 
ameter by  means  of  layers,  which  are  developed  upon  the  surface  of 
each  of  these  systems  which  is  in  contact  with  the  other  system-  To  the 
first  the  name  of  Endogens  is  given,  to  the  latter  that  of  Exogens.  The 
structure  of  the  root  of  each  class  is  similar  to  that  of  the  stem. 

<*16ch.  The  stem  of  vascular  plants  is  furnished  laterally  with  ap- 
pendicular organs,  which  seem  formed  by  the  expansion  of  one  or 
more  fibres. 

''17th.  These  appendicular  organs,  although  very  different  from 
one  another  in  their  appearances  and  uses,  seem,  however,  entirely 
identical  in  their  original  nature. 

"Those  which  are  already  formed  in  the  embryo,  hear  the  name  of 
Cotyledons,  or  Seed  Leaves;  those  which  are  produced  immediately 
afterwards.  Primordial  Leaves.  The  following  bear  simply  the  name 
of  Leaves.  Those  which  immediately  surround  the  flower  receive 
the  name  of  Bracts,  and  the  flower  itself  is  composed  of  several  verti- 
cils of  appendicular  organs,  much  modified. 

"18th.  The  appendicular  organs  perform,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  mode  of  development,  several  difierent  functions,  of  which 
the  principal  are: — 

"1st,  That  of  nourishing  organs,  as  the  cotyledons  and  leaves; 

'<2d.  That  of  protecting  organs,  as  the  scales  of  buds,  bracts,  se- 
pals, petals,  carpels,  in  their  last  stage; 

"Sd,  That  of  fructifying  organs,  as  the  stamens  and  the  carpels, 
during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence.  Several  partake  of  botn  of 
these  functions. 

"19th.  The  nourishing  appendicular  organs  are,  at  their  origin,  al- 
ternate in  endogenous  plants,  called  also,  for  this  reason.  Monocoty- 
ledons :  opposite  or  verticillate  in  Exogens,  called  also  Dicotyledons. 
In  the  course  of  their  development,  those  of  Endogens  always  remain 
alternate  or  spiral,  those  of  Exogens  mfty  either  remain  in  their  prim- 
itive state,  or  take  a  spiral  disposition. 

"30th.  The  appendicular  organs,  which  compose  the  flowers,  are, 
in  both  classes,  disposed  in  concentric  verticils;  the  innermost  are 
sometimes  spiral. 

"Slst.  The  protecting  appendicular  or^^ans  hold  a  middle  station, 
in  form,  size,  color,  and  often  also  in  position,  between  the  two  other 
classes;  and  we  frequently  see  them  metamorphosed,  either  into  or- 
gans decidedly  nourishing,  or,  more  rarely,  into  fructifying  ones. 

"33d.  The  appendicular  organs  are  generally  composed  of  a  peti- 
ole and  limb,  but  one  of  them  may  be  wanting.  The  Petiole,  whicll 
is  the  bundle  of  fibres  not  as  yet  disunited,  has  its  fibres  lonffitudhial; 
the  Limb,  which  is  the  part  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  fibres,  has 
them  more  or  less  diverging.  These  fibres  of  the  limb>  or  Nerves  of 
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leaves,  are  generally  conred  ia  Eadogens^  and  separate  at  angles 
more  or  less  acute  in  Ezogens. 

"2Sd.  The  nerves  of  curvi-nerved  leaves  converge  towards  the 
apex,  or  diverge  from  a  middle  bundle.  Those  of  anguli-nerved  ones 
are  pinnate,  palmate,  or  pedate;  but  the  portions  or  the  limb  of  the 
three  last  classes  are  penni-nerved,  so  that  this  form  seems  essential 
to  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons. 

**S4tb.  The  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
been  seen,  either  composed  of  joints  or  leaflets^or  furnished  with  lat- 
eral stipules. 

"25ch.  Germs,  or  the  undeveloped  rudiments  of  new  individuals, 
appear  able  to  arise  from  all  parts  of  the  surface;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain points  where  they  are  developed  in  preference,  such  as  the  axils  of 
the  appendicular  organs,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  their  limbs. 
"96th.  The  germs  which  are  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  appendicular 
organs,  along  the  stem  or  petiole,  ma^  be  developed  by  the  action  of 
the  nutritive  forces  alone.  Those  which  are  situated  at  the  extremitjr 
of  the  lateral  fibres  of  the  limb,  almost  always  require  (except  in  Bn- 
ophyllum,)  in  order  to  be  developed,  a  particular  operation  called  Fe- 
cundation. 

"97th.  The  germs  which  are  developed  without  fecundation  most 
frequently  arise  united  to  the  mother  plant  without  having  proper  en- 
velopes, and  without  shooting  out  roots:  they  then  form  branches. 
Some  separate  when  they  are  furnished  with  a  tubercle  or  store  of 
nutriment:  they  then  form  separate  individuals,  and  produce  roots. 

"28th.  Every  stem  or  branch  can  shoot  out  adventitious  roots.  In 
Dicotyledonous  trees,  these  spring  from  the  lenticels;  every  branch, 
furnished  with  them,  or  capable  of  producing  them,  may  easily  be 
separated  from  the  mother  plant,  and  form  a  distinct  being. 

"29th.  The  germs  which  are  developed  by  fecundation  are  always 
contained  in  a  closed  envelope,  furnished  with  the  rudiments  of  a  root 
and  appendicular  organs.    They  receive  the  name  of  Embryos. 

"SOtb.  The  unfecundated  germs  perpetuate  the  varieties  of  the  mo- 
ther plsnt;  the  embryos  only  retain  the  characters  of  races  or  species. 
"31st.  The  appendicular  organs  which  immediately  surround  the 
flowers,  or  the  bracts,  hardly  ever  have  leaf-buds  developed  in  their 
axils;  this  is  still  more  seldom  the  case  in  the  appendicular  organs 
which  compose  the  flowers. 

"32d.  The  buds,  or  germs,  which  are  developed  into  branches,  are 
often  protected  in  their  young  state  by  scales,  which  are  nothing  but 
the  outermost  appendicular  organs  of  the  young  branch,  modified  by 
their  position. 

*<SSd.  The  flower,  in  which  is  the  apparatus  destined  for  the  fecun- 
dation, is  a  kind  of  terminal  bud,  formed  of  verticillate  appendicular 
organs,  the  outermost  of  which  act  the  part  of  protecting  organs,  the 
innermost  of  sexual  ones:  but  they  are  capable  of  changing  their  of- 
fice, by  being  transformed  either  into  leaves,  or  from  one  into  another. 
"34th.  In  the  modifications  or  transformations  of  the  appendicular 
organs,  each  is  only  usually  converted  into  the  nature  of  the  verticil 
which  follows  or  precedes  it  in  the  order  of  development  or  position. 
The  first  phenomenon,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  has  received  the 
name  of  Ascending,  or  Direct,  Metamorphosis;  and  the  second,  that 
of  Descending,  or  Ketrograde,  Metamorphosis. 

"d5th.  The  flower,  being  formed  of  verticillate  organs,  is  necessa- 
rily terminal  with  regard  to  the  pedicel,  at  least  when  the  pedicel  is  not 
Srolonged  beyond  it,  as  happens  accidentally  in  certain  proliferous 
owers 
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''36th.  Pedicels  near  one  another,  and  composing  the  same  inflo- 
rescence, are  disposed  after  three  systems: — Ist,  the  outer  or  lateral 
ones  are  developed  first,  and  the  flowering  proceeds  indefinitely  in  a 
centripetal  order:  8d,  the  central  one,  which  is  necessarily  terminal, 
flowers  first,  and  the  flowering  proceeds  in  a  centrifugal  order;  5d, 
these  two  laws  are  combined,  the  one  aflecting  the  general  axis,  the 
other  the  lateral  branches. 

"57th.  The  number  of  verticils  in  phanerogamous  flowers  is  usu- 
ally four;  but  it  may  vary,  being  either  less  when  one  is  absent  or 
united  to  the  neighboring  one,  or  more  when  one  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral verticils  or  similar  rows. 

''38th.  The  almost  universal  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  each  ver- 
ticil or  row,  is  that  of  being  alternate  with  those  of  the  preceding  ver- 
ticil or  row. 

"d9th.  The  number  of  pieces  of  each  floral  verticil  is  generally  three 
in  Monocotvledons,  and  five  in  Dicotyledons. 

"40th.  All  the  caulinary,  and  especially  the  appendicular,  parts  of 
plants  are  capable  of  being  united  together,  especially  during  their 
infancy;  the  union  is  a  distinct  phenomenon  from  the  praft;  it  is  the 
more  easy  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  organs  is  more  analo- 
gous; it  takes  the  name  of  Cohesion  when  it  comes  between  similar 
organs,  and  Adhesion  when  they  are  diflerent.  The  different  degrees 
of  adhesion  of  similar  organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  the  same  organ,  de- 
termine either  its  integrity,  or  the  divisions  or  indentations  of  most  or- 
gans. 

"41st.  All  the  caulinary  or  appendicular  parts  are  capable,  when 
they  are  filiform,  of  expanding  into  limbs;  and,  when  naturally  in  the 
form  of  a  limb,  of  presenting  a  cylindrical  appearance.  They  may 
also,  within  certain  limits,  put  on  forms,  sizes,  textures,  colors,  and 
even  functions  and  positions,  varying  in  diflerent  points  of  the  same 
individual  or  analogous  ones;  this  constititutes  the  Degenerations  or 
metamorphoses  of  organs. 

"42d.  All  the  appendicular  organs,  verticillate  or  spiral,  are  capa- 
ble of  presenting  multiplications  of  number,  both  in  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  verticils  or  spires,  or  in  the  increase  in  that  num- 
ber of  the  pieces  in  each  of  the  systems. 

"4Sd.  All  the  organs  of  plants  are  susceptible  of  being  abortive,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part,  and,  consequently,  of  presenting  simple  rudi- 
ments, or  leaving  empty  spaces. 

"44th.  All  the  irregularities  observed  in  the  symmetry  of  verticillate 
organs,  and  especially  in  that  of  flowers  and  fruits,  appear  to  result 
from  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  four  preceding  paragraphs, 
or  from  the  combination  of  several  of  them. 

"45th.  In  particular,  the  unity  or  solitariness  of  the  verticillate  or- 
gans can. only  exist  by  the  abortion  of  those  which  ought  to  complete 
the  verticil,  or  spire,  or  by  the  union  of  several. 

"46th.  The  fruit  is  formed  by  the  Carpels,  which  may  be  free,  or 
cohere  together,  or  adhere  to  neighlioring  parts. 

"47  th.  As  the  two  margins  of  each  carpellary  leaf  can  bear  ovules, 
the  solitariness  of  the  seed  in  a  carpel,  free  or  united  to  others,  can 
only  result  from  an  abortion. 

"48th.  The  embryo  must  be  considered  as  the  development,  by  fe- 
cundation, of  a  gertn  situated  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  lateral 
fibres  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

"49lh.  Cryptogamous  plants  present,  in  their  organization,  only 
partial  indications  of  symmetry,  which,  in  the  piesent  state  of  the  sci- 
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ence,  are  not  safficient  to  enable  as  to  recognize  the  laws.  We  can- 
not affirm,  particularly,  whether  there  ii  fecundation  in  all  Cryptoga- 
mous  plants,  or  whether  geveral  are  not  reproduced  by  unfecundated 
germs." — {Oard,  Mag,) 


Art.  II.    Domestie  Notices. 

The  Massaehusetts  HortieuUural  Society  bold  their  annual  exhibi- 
tion on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
of  September.  Owing  to  our  absence,  the  present  number  will  be 
delayed  a  few  days,  and  will  not  probably  reach  our  distant  subscrib- 
ers before  the  exhibition  takes  place.  Our  account,  however,  of  the 
flowers,  &c*,  exhibited  will  be  so  complete,  that  we  hope  it  will  afford 
our  readers  as  much  interest  as  possible  next  to  an  inspection  of  the 
exhibition  itself. — Ed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  holds  its  annual  exhibition 
at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  St.,  Philad.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18ch  September.  The  exhibition  will 
probably  be  very  splendid,  as  the  Society  have  offered  liberal  premi- 
ums, to  which  we  refer  the  reader  in  a  future  page  of  the  present 
number. — Id. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society 
will  take  place  about  the  first  of  October,  no  particular  day  having 
yet  been  decided  upon.  The  Society  have  offered  liberal  premiums, 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  articles  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  The 
list  is  so  long  that  we  have  no  room  to  copy  it:  the  aggregate  amount 
is  upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars,  distributed  in  prizes  of  from  one  to 
five  dollars  each.  The  season  appears  so  promising,  that  a  splendid  dis- 
play is  anticipated.  We  trust  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Silliman,  jr., 
or  Dr.  Monson,  will  send  us  a  complete  account  of  the  exhibition,  in 
season  to  appear  in  our  December  number. — Id. 

Tippecanoe  peaches. — Our  subscriber  and  correspondent,  J.  A. 
Lazell,  Esq.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  sent  us  a  few  buds  of  a  new 
seedling  peach,  which  he  has  named  the  "Tippecanoe,"  and  from 
his  account  of  it,  we  judge  it  to  be  a  valuable  variety.  The  fruit 
measures  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  for  flavor  and  beauty  is 
considered  equal  to  any  other  kind  in  cultivation.  The  buds  were 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  mail,  in  a  newspaper,  and  appear  as  if 
they  would  grow  if  budded  into  a  free  growing  stock.  Mr.  Lazell 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  kind  attentions;  and  we  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure,  at  a  future  day,  of  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
trees  and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  under  our  own  observation,  when 
we  shall  give  a  correct  description  of  the  variety.  Our  pages  are 
not  a  fittins  place  for  us  to  express  our  admiration  or  regret  at  the 
name  Mr.  Lazell  has  chosen  for  his  seedling;  if  they  were,  we  can 
assure  him  we  should  launch  out  into  a  more  lengthy  notice  of  the 
variety.  We  can  only  say,  that  no  care  shall  be  wanting  on  our 
part,  to  add  so  desirable  a  sort  to  our  collection. — Ed. 

New  Mcedling  pear. — Our  correspondent,  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  sent  us  two  pears,  as  specimens  of  a  native  variety  which 
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is  g[rowiog  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  that  city.  Dr.  Bull's  account 
of  it  is  as  follows: — "I  send  you  a  few  seedling  pears,  which,  for  the 
season,  I  think  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  we  have  in  Connecti- 
cut. They  were  handed  me  this  day  by  a  person  who  owns  the 
oriffinal  tree,  and  who  has  a  young  tree  whicn  he  has  raised  from  a 
MCKer  which  he  took  from  the  root  of  the  parent  stock.  The  fruit 
of  both  are  alike. — Yours ^  E.  W.  BuU,  Hartford,  Conn,,  Augtut  IB, 
1840."  We  regret  to  state  that  the  pears  did  not  reach  us  until  the 
35th,  seven  days  after  they  were  sent,  and  they  were  then  so  far  de- 
cayed that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  their  merits.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  another  specimen,  when,  if  they  arrive  safely 
and  in  good  season,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  some  correct  estimate  of 
their  quality. — Ed. 

HortietiUure  in  Ohio. — I  think  you  encourage  correspondents  to 
speak  so  much  of  themselves,  as  to  describe  the  rise  anif  progress  of 
tneir  garden  or  nursery,  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one.  My 
grounds  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  capital  of  Ohio.  I  com- 
menced my  operations  nine  years  ago,  on  fifty  acres  of  dense  forest. 
It  is  yet  in  a  rough  state,  but  1  have  planted  out  for  bearing  more  than 
one  thousand  varieties  of  the  most  select  fruits  I  could  obtain  from 
the  nurseries  in  your  region,  and  from  the  State  of  New  York  and 
other  sources.  More  than  one  hundred  varieties  have  fruited  this 
season,  and  among  them  i  have  had  some  delicious  fruits,  but  others 
which  I  received  with  high  sounding  names  have  proved  worthless. 
In  the  spring  of  1887  I  received  one  hundred  varieties  of  pear  scions 
from  Mr.  Manning.  The  one  sent  as  the  true  Capiaumont  has  fruit- 
ed ten  pears,  showing  it  a  good  bearer,  and  it  proves  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  ripening  the  middle  of  August,  rather  below  the  medium  size, 
in  the  shape  of  a  top;  skin  a  golden  yellow,  very  finely  dotted  all 
over  with]  red  or  brick  color.  I  have  no  means  of  cletermining 
whether  it  is  true  to  its  nomenclature.*  It  is  evident  that  the  same 
fruits  ripen  here  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  with  vou.  I  have* 
among  other  pears,  the  Seckel  and  Passe  Colmar,  loaded  with  fruit* 
The  white  Doyenne  or  St.  Michael,  which  your  pomolo^ists  treat  as 
an  outcast,!  I  also  have  in  full  bearing  of  nne,  larj^e,  fair  fruity  prov- 
ing, as  I  think,  that  the  bearing  and  quality  of  fruit  depends  more  on 
the  location  than  the  age  of  the  variety. 

The  St.  Lawrence  apple,  from  Mr.  Corse,  of  Montreal,  proves  a 
most  excellent  fruit,  ripening  the  first  of  September. 

I  have  a  very  good  green-house,  fifteen  by  twenty-eight  feet,  filled, 
in  season,  with  many  valuable  plants-  I  erected  it  in  1836.  A  tasie 
for  plants  is  evidently  increasing  in  this  region. 

I  have  not  room  to  sav  more  in  this  Bheel—Most  retpeetfuUyyours^ 
John  A.  hazelly  Columbus ^  OhiOy  Jlugnat,  1840. 

Errata. — In  our  last  number  several  errors  escaped  our  attention. 
At  p.  285,  fifteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  «*«<ert7e"  read  "/eW«7c." 
P.  399,  five  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  "productiveness"  read  ^^produe- 
Hon."  Some  errors  also  occurred  in  the  spelling  of  the  botanical 
names  in  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  report;  but,  as 
these  will  be  readily  detected,  we  leave  their  correction  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  index  of  plants  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

*  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  tru*  Capiaumont. — Ed. 

f  We  recommend  the  remarks  of  oar  correspondent  to  our  friend,  Mr.  W.  Kenrick, 
who  has  given  this  6oe  variety  the  name  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Laiell. — Id, 
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Art.  III.    Fenntyhania  EortieuUural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  its  hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  July  31,  1840 — Joseph  T.  Mather  in  the  chair.  Report* 
from  the  standing  committees  on  premiums  for  the  intermediate  meet- 
ing, held  July  4Ui,  were  submitted. 

By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers,  awarding  the  premium 
for  the  best  twelve  carnations,  to  Peter  Mckenzie;  and  for  the  best 
American  seedling  carnation,  (Crescentville,)  to  H.  Carpenter. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  granting  the  premium  for  the 
best  isquashes  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  Adam  Price,  of  Burlington. 
For  the  best  bush  beans,  ^rown  in  rennsylyania,  to  Jacob  £ngleman. 
For  the  best  com,  grown  m  New  Jersey,  to  Adam  Price;  and  an  hon- 
orary premium  of  two  dollars,  to  Jose[>h  Cook,  gardener  to  William 
Norris,  for  a  basket  of  very  fine  tomatoes. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  awardmg  each  premium  for  the  best 
red,  white  and  black  currants,  to  Messrs.  Coopers,  Turner's  Lane. 

To  competitors  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Committee  on  Plants 
and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for  the  most  interesting  collection 
of  Plants,  exhibited  in  pots,  to  Robert  Buist.  For  the  second  best  col- 
lection to  A.  Parker.  For  the  best  bouquet,  to  Joseph  Cook;  and  for 
the  second  best,  to  Robert  Kilvington.  An  honorary  premium  of  two 
dollars  to  Joseph  Cook,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  seedling  Ama- 
ryllis Norrisif  exhibited,  the  flowers  of  which  were  fully  eight  inches 
across.  Also,  one  of  one  dollar,  to  Robert  Kilyington,  for  a  fine 
bououet  of  inaigenous  plants. 

Tne  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premiums  for  the  best 
squashes,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Jacob  Engleman.  For  the  best 
fruit  of  the  egg  plant,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Jacob  Engleman. 
For  the  best  tomatoes,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Jacob  Englemaa. 
For  the  best  carrots,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  A.  Patton,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Kohne.  For  the  best  cucumbers,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
Wm.  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  Patterson.  For  the  most  mteresting 
display  of  vegetables,  to  Albinus  Felton.  An  honorary  premium  of 
two  dollars,  to  Robert  Kilyington,  for  tumipMB  and  beans  exhibited, 
crown  from  seed  presented  to  nim  by  the  Society.  Also  one  of  one 
dollar  to  Jacob  Engleman,  for  a  dish  of  fine  okra,  although  not  of  the 
requisite  quantity  exacted  by  the  schedule  of  premiums. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  awarded  the  premium  for  best  goose- 
berries to  Wm.  Sinton;  and  an  honorary  premium  ttf  two  dollars, 
to  Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  for  very  fine  black  Ham- 
burgh and  Grizzly  Frontignac  grapes;  and  one  of  like  amount  to  John 
B.  Smith,  for  some  very  fine  figs. 

The  President  presented  to  the  Society  some  seeds  of  vegetables, 
and  half  a  kilogramme  of  the  seed  of  Pegknum  hiirmala,  from  Paris, 
with  a  letter  from  <Me  jardinier  en  chef  du  jardiu  du  Roi,''  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation,  and  the  value  of  the  seed  as  a  tincture  or  dye,  cal- 
culated apparently  to  supply  the  place  of  cochineal;  also,  a  copy  of 
**Cours  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Taille  des  Arbres  Fruitiers  par 
d'  Albret."  These  articles  were  obtained  and  presented  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Henry  Hollings worth  Smith,  a  young  physician 
of  this  city,  at  present  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris. 

Ordered,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  return  the  thanks  of  this 
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Society  to  the  chief  gardener  )of  the  *<jardin  du  Roi,"  for  the  Pegknum 
hirmaU,  and  to  Dr.  Smith  for  the  other  seeds  and  the  book,  and  his 
attention  in  forwarding  all  the  articles. 

Ordered,  That  the  seeds  be  delivered  to  the  Committee  on  Seeds 
for  distribution,  with  instructions  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  to 
the  request  of  the  chief  gardener  of  the  "iardin  du  Roi,"  for  informa- 
tion of  any  results  in  the  cultivation  and  application  of  the  seed  of 
the  Pegknum  h&rmala,  which  may  be  worthy  of  attention;  and  that 
the  book  be  placed  in  the  library. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  but  one  member  as  delin(]uent  for 
fines  over  three  months;  and  that  an  invoice  of  recent  English  publi- 
cations had  been  received,  and  were  in  readiness  for  circulation. 

Ordered,  That  two  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  increase 
of  the  library. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions  reported,  verbally,  that  they  had 
determined  upon  holding  the  autumnal  exhibition  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  September,  at  the  Masonic  Hall. 

Members  elected, — Mrs.  Mary  F.  Robbins,  Miss  Spicer,  Thomas 
Robbins,  John  Faussit,  William  Burr,  Joseph  R.  Massey,  Timothy 
Abbott,  John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Walter  Cfresson,  John  Miles,  Jo- 
seph L.  Moss,  Samuel  Martin,  William  Cook,  Edward  Armstrong, 
Lennington  F.  Shewell,  Alexander  Hutcheson,  Charles  Harlan.  John 
B.  Spackman,  John  C.  Engleman,  and  Robert  Golder. 

ObjecU  exhibited, — At  tne  intermediate  meeting  of  Julv  4th. — 
Flowers: — Cut  carnations,  by  Peter  Mackenzie,  Robert  Kilvington, 
and  H.  Carpenter. 

Vegetables: — By  Jacob  Engleman,  cucumbers  of  New  Southgate 
and  white  spined  kinds,  and  l^ans.  By  Joseph  Cook,  ripe  cucum- 
bers, some  twenty-seven  inches  in  length.  By  Gregorv  Lee,  a  cauli- 
flower, three  feet  four  inches  in  circumference.  By  Adam  Price,  com 
and  squashes. 

Fruits : — Red  and  black  currants,  by  Andrew  Patton,  William  Gra- 
ham, and  Philip  Reilly;  and  red,  white,  and  black  currants,  by  Messrs. 
Coopers. 

On  the  present  occasion.     Plants: — Bv  Robert  Buist,  for  the  first 
time,  Clerod^ndrum  speciosissimum,  l!rica  ampullkcea,  E,  carinkta, 
Gloxinta  coccinea,  G.  Menzi^sn,  and  G.  specidsa  ^legans,  Agapin- 
thus  umbellktus  caer^leus  et  &lbus,  Cittleya  labikta,  Combr^tum  pur- 
pOreum,  Erica  mammdsa,  E.  princeps,  E.  reg^rminans,  £.  Sebkna 
rilbra,  F6chs»a  fdlgens,  Gesndria  spicata.  Gloxinia  c&ndida,  Ix6ra  rd- 
sea,  Jasminum  trifoliktum  fl.  pL,  ^drium  coron&rium,  RondeUtta 
8peci6sa,  and  Thunb^rgia  grandifi6ra.    By  Alexander  Parker,  Aga- 
p&nthus  umbellktus,  Ardisia  crenul^a,  A.  solankcea,  C&ssia  tomen- 
t6sa,  Cuci^balus  stellktus,  E!]^corais  punctata,  Fuchsia  coccinea.  Gar- 
denia fi6rida,  Hibiscus  rdsa  sinensis  aiireus,  H6ya  carn6sa,  Lantkna 
Dougl&sn,  Maur4ndia  Barclayc^na  Plumb&go  cap^nsis,  Rivina  b^mi- 
la,  Swainsdna  ^alegief61ia,  iSempervivum  arbdreum,  and  Pinca  r6sea. 
Vegetables: — By  Jacob  Engleman,  squashes,  of  the  long  green  and 
white  bunch,  okra,  egg  plants,  tomatoes,  carrots,  cucumbers,  beets, 
onions,  and  potatoes,  of  Mercer,  Catamanca,  and  Nova  Scotia  white 
kinds.     By  Albinus  Felton,  squashes,  ege  plants,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
cucumbers,  cabbage,  and  Swiss  chard.     By  Adam  Ut)er,  fine  toma- 
toes, lettuce,  Mercer  potatoes,  beets,  and  beans.     By  Andrew  Patton, 
carrots  and  com.     By  Charles  Conover,  tomatoes  and  beans-    By 
George  Esher,  tomatoes.    By  William  Chalmers,  sen.,  egg  plants. 
By  Gregory  Lee,  squashes,  purple  and  white  egg  plants,  turnips,  and 
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beets.  By  Daniel  Reilly,  corn.  By Coopers,  tomatoes  and  car- 
rots. By  Robert  Kilvington,  suje^ar  beans  and  turnips,  raised  from 
the  Bremen  seed,  presented  to  him  by  the  Society. 

Fruits: — Gooseberriesi  by  Wiliiam  Sinton  and Coopers.    By 

William  Chalmers,  sen.,  black  Hamburgh  and  Grisly  rrontignac 
grapes.  By  John  B.  Smith,  figs.  By  Ro^rt  Kilvington,  pears,  four 
kinds. 

The  Society  have  issued  their  circular,  announcing  that  its  twelfth 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  September.  All  cultivators  are  invited  to  contribute,  and 
any  thing  sent  to  the  Society,  directed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Lan- 
dreth  &  Co.,  65  Chestnut  street,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and 
be  duly  placed  on  the  Society's  tables.  The  circular  contains  the  list 
of  premiums  offered  for  the  best  articles  exhibited.  The  gross  amount 
exceeds  two  hundred  dollars.  We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  list  for 
want  of  room.  We  annex,  however,  the  following  prizes  offered  for 
dahlias: — 

For  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  dahlias        .        .  $10  00 

For  the  next  best  twenty  varieties  of  dahlias        .        .      5  00 
For  the  next  best  twenty  varieties  of  dahlias        .        .      5  00 

For  the  best  display  of  dahlias 10  00 

For  the  next  best  display  of  dahlias  .  .  .  .  5  00 
For  the  best  American  seedling,  parti-colored  dahlia  ^  5  00 
For  the  next  best  American  seedling,  parti-colored  dahlia  8  00 
For  the  best  American  seedling,  self-colored  dahlia  .  5  00 
For  the  next  best  American  seedling,  self-colored  dahlia  8  00 
For  the  best  ten  varieties  of  dahlias,  grown  by  amateurs  5  00 
For  the  next  best  ten  varieties  of  dahlias,  grown  by  amateurs  8  00 
For  the  best  dahlia,  grown  by  amateurs  .  .  .  8  00 
Thirty-two  dollars  are  offered  (in  seven  prizes)  to  encourage  the 

growth  of  native  grapes. 
Forty-ei^ht  dollars  are  also  offered  for  specimens  of  the  best 

foreign  grapes,  both  from  the  open  air  and  under  glass. 
The  Society,  to  induce  cultivators  to  forward  articles  for  exhibition, 
defray  all  expenses  of  transportation. — {Soe,  Report,) 
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Saturday,  July  ^th. — The  whole  report  of  this  m6eting[  was  not 
included  in  our  last,  owing  to  want  of  room :  it  is  now  subjoined. 

Exhibited. — Fruit:  From  B.  Guild,  July  or  sugar-top  pears.  From 
O.  Johnson,  a  fine  cluster  of  Zinfindal  grapes.  From  L.  P.  Grosve- 
nor,  apricots.  From  B.  V.  French,  early  Harvest,  and  Heath's 
early  Nonsuch  apples,  and  peach  apricots.  From  E.  M.  Richards, 
early  Harvest,  red  Astracan,  and  white  Juneating  apples.  From 
John  Hovey,  early  Harvest  apples,  and  very  large  and  superior 
white  currants.  From  R.  Milne,  Portland,  handsome  forced  peaches. 
From  Gen.  Sumner,  nutmeg  peaches. 

Vegetables: — From  A.  Bowditch,  tomatoes. 
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t^ug*.  Ist, — Ad  adjourned  meeting  was  held  this  day — the  President 
in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  to  report  upon  the 
expediency  of  holding  the  usual  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society,  re- 
commended that  the  annual  exhibition  should  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber, the  particular  days  to  be  set  apart  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, which  report  was  accepted,  and  the  same  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  a  General  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  su- 
perintend the  Exhibition,  to  report  at  the  adjourned  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday next.  [The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  decided  to  hold 
the  annual  exhibition  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  at  the 
Society's  room,  in  Tremont  Row.] 

Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  S.  Walker,  fine  showy  bouquets, 
composed  of  phloxes,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditch,  balsams  and  dahlias. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets.  From  Misses  Sumners,  Dorchester, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  annual  chrysanthemum,  very  double  and 
quilled,  and  a  flower,  the  seed  of  which  was  received  from  Copen- 
hajren. 

Native  Plants: — a  collection  from  F.  Parker  and  F.  L.  Call. 

Fruit: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  the  following  fine  varieties  of  ap- 
ples:— early  Spice,  early  Harvest,  white  Juneating,  red  Juneating, 
early  Bough,  Williams's  Favorite,  red  Astracan,  and  Curtis's  early 
Striped.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Sweetwater  grapes,  from  the  open  air, 
and  Williams's  Bon  Chr6tien  pears.  From  John  Hovey,  beautiful 
early  Harvest  apples.  From  Capt.  Seaver,  Roxburj,  early  Harvest 
apples.  From  B.  V.  French,  two  sorts  of  pears  without  name,  and 
early  Harvest,  Williams's  Favorite,  Shmpshirevine  and  river  apples. 
From  C.  Golderman,  fine  black  Hamburgh  grapes  and  figs. 

Vegetables: — From  A.  D.  Jones,  Brighton,  handsome  tomatoes  and 
pumpkins. 

•Aug.  Sth. — An  adjourned  meeting  from  last  week  was  held  to-day — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  at  that  meeting,  to  nominate  a  General 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  superintend  the  approaching  annual 
exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits,  in  September,  reported  the  n^mes  of 
the  following  gentlemen  who  were  chosen  that  committee,  viz: — 

Samuel  Walker,  William  Oliver,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  L.  P.  Gros- 
venor,  Thomas  Lee,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Isaiah  Stickney,  Ed- 
ward M.  Richards,  J.  J^  Low,  John  L.  Russell,  Benjamin  Y. 
French,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  William  T.  Eustis, 
John  Towne,  Samuel  Downer,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Otis  Johnson, 
David  Haggerston,  W.  H.  Cowan,  Robert  Manning,  J.  M.  Ives, 
George  Brown,  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Cheever  Newhall,  Joseph  Breck, 
William  M'Lellan,  William  Kenrick,  Jonathan  Winship,  Henry 
Sheafe,  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  Ebenezer  Putnam,  J.  C.  Howard,  8. 
Sweetser,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  John  A.  Kenrick, 
William  E.  Carter,  J.  W.  Russell,  Rufus  Howe,  Samuel  Pond,  John 
Hovey,  A.  Bowditch. 

A  special  committee  to  decorate  the  hall,  and  take  charge  of  all 
flowers  and  fruits  sent  for  exhibition,  was  also  appointed,  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen : — 

Samuel  Walker,  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  M.  P.  Wilder,  William  Oliver, 
C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  Stickney,  E.  M.  Richards,  David  Haggerston,  S.  R. 
Johnson,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  J.  W.  Russell,  W.  McLellan,  Rufus 
Howe,  and  A.  Bowditch. 

A  committee  to  make  reports  of  the  flowers,  fruits  and  fegetables, 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  IX.  45 
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exhibited  on  the  occasion,  was  likewiie  appointed,  consiatiBg  of  the 
following  members: — 

Samuel  Walker,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Copeland  was  admitted  a  subscription  member  of  the 
Society. 

Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  Walker,  fine  large^  bouquets. 
From  J.  Hovey,  pinks,  carnations,  balsams,  tiger  flowers,  and  bou- 
quets. From  J.  6.  Sprague,  Marquis  of  Lothian  dahlia.  From  A. 
Bowditch,  bouquets.  From  RufusHowe,  bouquets.  From  W.  Mur- 
ray, seedling  dahlias  and  marigolds.     From  W.  Hancock, ^bouquets. 

From  Mr.  Tidd,  Woburn,  a  fine  plant  of  Ftichsfa  fdlgens,  ia 
bloom,  only  three  months  from  the  cutting.  From  Hovey  &  Co-, 
splendid  double  balsams  in  nine  varieties  as  follows: — rose,  purple, 
white,  scarlet,  mottled,  variegated,  scarlet  spotted,  purple  spotted  and 
crimson  spotted;  also,  Striata  formosissima dahlia,  and  bouquets. 

Fruits: — From  £.  M.  Richards,  the  following  fine  apples: — red 
Juneating,  Sugarloaf  Pippin,  early  Bough,  Webb,  earlyftSpice,  Wil- 
liams's Favorite,  Curtis's  early  Striped,  and  Sops  of  Wine.  From 
S.  Pond,  Pond's  ( ?)  seedling,  and  apricot  plums.  From  the  President 
of  the  Society,  early  Harvest  and  Shropshire  vine  apples,  and  Schuy- 
ler's apricots.  From  J.  Hovey,  handsome  specimens  of  Williams's 
Favorite  apples.    From  B.  V.  French,  Irish  peach  apple. 

From  S.  Walker,  green  Chissel  and  summer^  Franc  Real  pearsi 
From  C.  Golderman,  apricots.    From  F.  Tudor,  Madeleine  pears, 

frown  at  Nahant.  From  S.  Codm&n,  apricots,  grown  at  Nahant, 
Vom  S.  Sweetser,  fine  watermelons.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
early  Royal  George  peaches.  From  A.  Bowditch,  English  Catharine, 
and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears  and  Sweetwater  grapes. 

Vegetables: — From  S.  Sweetser,  handsome  purple  eggs.  From 
E.  M.  Richards,  fine  purple  eggs.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  com- 
mon sweet  corn. 

•August  lb. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  J.  J.  Low,  by  his  gar- 
dener, Joseph  Banks,  the  following  fine  dahlias,  viz: — Queen  Victo- 
ria, Coronation,  (Elliot's,)  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Springfield  Major,  Suf- 
folk Hero,  Etonia;  also,  beautiful  double  balsams.  From  W.  Ba- 
con, Roxbury,  fine  double  balsams,  German  asters,  and  dahlias. 
From  John  Hovey,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  P.  Barnes,  the  fol- 
lowing dahlias: — Marquis  of  Lothian,  Victory,  Quilled  Perfection, 
Purple  Perfection,  Mary,  Strikta  formosissima,  and  Clio  perfdcta. 
From  D.  Mclntyre,  dahlias,  viz: — Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Madonna,  Sun- 
bury  Hero. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  dahlias,  viz:  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Brown's  Sarah,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Striata 
formosissima,  Horatio  (Widnall's,)  Mrs.  Rushton,  Glory,  &c.*,  also, 
bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets,  and  the  following  dahlias: 
Mrs.  Rushton,  Striata  formosissima.  Rival  Yellow,  Juliet,  Sunbury 
Hero,  Princess  Victoria,  &c.  From  F.  W.  Macondry,  fine  speci- 
mens of  dahlias.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  beautiful  double  babams  and 
roses.     From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias. 

Native  Flowers: — From  Dr.  E.  Wight,|thirty-one  species  and  va- 
rieties of  native  plants. 

Fruits: — From  S.  Walker,  green  Chissel  pears.  From  Messrs. 
Winship,  seedling  pears,  produced  from  seeds  of  the  Heathcot  pear, 
a  native  variety.  [Not  having  been  present  ourselves  at  this  meeting, 
we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Manning  the  qualities  of  this 
seedling.  Messrs.  Winships  would  also  oblige  us  by  giving  us  some 
account  of  it,  if  they  think  it  deserving  of  cultivation.] 
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From  E.  M.  Richards,  sagar-loaf  pippin,  red  Juneating,  and  Wil- 
liams's Favorite  apples.  From  Dr.  Swao,  Medford,  boney-sweeting 
apples,  a  lar^e  and  showv  lotiking  fruit.  From  John  Hovey,  Wil- 
liams's Favorite  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  red  and  green  Sweeting, 
Shropshirevtne,  and  WilHams's  Favorite  apples.  From  A.D.Williams 
Williams's  Favorite  apples,  and  two  other  unknown  sorts.  From  N. 
N.  Dyer,  South  Abington,  a  variety  of  apple,  called  the  Ginseng. 

From  B.  V.  French,  Garden  Royal,  River,  Williams's  Favorite, 
and  Garden  Striped  apples.  From  R.  Manning,  large  red  and  green 
Bweet  and  Gravenstein  apples;  also.  Gross  Rousselet  ( Aieto  Duhamel,) 
and  Petit  Blanquet  pear.  From  S.  Fond,  Bingham,  apricot.  Pond's 
(.^)  seedling,  and  white  Gage  plums.  From  Capt.  J.  Clark,  a  varie- 
ty of  the  Weeping  cherry. 

Vegetables:— From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  tomatoes  of  fine  large 
size. 

^ur,  92<i. — Exhibited.  Flowers:— From  Joseph  Banks,  sardener 
to  J.  J.  Low,  a  fine  variety  of  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Mansfield, 
Springfield  Major,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Coronation, 
Striata  formosissima,  Suffolk  Hero,  Lady  Webster,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Jackson's  Rival,  &c.;  also  double  balsams.  From  W.  Meller, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Quilled  Perfection,  and  Jackson's  Rival;  also,  verbe- 
nas, pinks  and  bouauets.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  dahlias  and  bouquets, 
From  W.  Bacon,  fine  double  asters  and  balsams,  and  dahlia  Striata 
formosissima.  From  D.  Mclntyre,  dahlias,  viz: — Marshal  Soult, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Striata  formosissima,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Rienzi,  Madonna,  Marquis  of  Lothian  and  Lord  Liverpool. 
From  R.  Howe,  bouquets.  From  C.  Golderman,  dahlias.  From  P. 
Barnes.  Middlesex  Rival,  Mrs.Bucknall,  Striata  formosissima,  Quill- 
ed Perrection,  and  Countess  of  Liverpool.  From  J.  G.  Sprague, 
Unique,  Henry  Fletcher,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  double  bal- 
sams. From  E.  H.  Derby,  Salem,  2Vymph»'a  odorkta.  From  Jo- 
seph Stickney,  dahlias.  From  A.  H.  Hovey,  Suffolk  Hero  and  Stri- 
ata formosissima  dahlias.    From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Phldx  Drumm6ndu,  iS&lvia  Ten6re«  (very 
handsome,)  Erysimum  Perofiskydniim,  Gladiolus  fioribdndus,  and 
eighteen  species  and  varieties  of  verbenas,  viz: — F.  chamc&drifdlia, 
incisa,  Tweediedna  and  T.  sup^rba,  Arranti^na,  Binneydna,  P^ppert, 
ign^scens,  fdlgens,  Evredna,  specidsa,  Pow^llu,Winche8tdrtf,  Wales's 
seedling,  Hirstii,  Colc6rdfi,  Richards6nn,  and  teucroldes',  also,  a  va- 
riety of  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  following 
dahlias: — Eva,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Constantine, Unique,  Sir  H.  Fletcher, 
and  Glory  of  the  West.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias  and  bouquets. 
From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  John  Hovey,  bouquets  and 
dahlias. 

Fruits: — ^The  display  of  to-day  was  very  large  for  a  weekly  exhi- 
tion;  indeed,  we  think  the  Society's  tables,  at  an  ordinary  Saturdav's 
meeting,  are  not  oflen  better  set  out  with  fine  specimens  of  fruit.  The 
principal  contributor  was  Mr.  Pond,  who  showed,  in  all,  twenty-ei^ht 
dishes.  The  exhibitors  were  as  follows: — From  S.  Pond,  St.  Ghislam, 
Cushing,  Julienne,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  the  latter 
very  fine;  there  were  two  fruits  on  one  branch,  taken  from  a  young 
tree  (grafted  into  a  stock  now  only  four  years  from  seed;  also,  plums, 
viz.  Bingham,  white  Gage,  and  Bolmar's  Washington  plums.  From 
the  President,  Mr.  Vose,  very  large  specimens  of  the  large  red  Sweet- 
ing, (an  oblong  fruit,)  apple,  and  also  the  St.  Lawrence  apple,  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Corse,  of  Montreal,  the  scions  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  President,  by  that  gentleman. 
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From  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  Bradford,  handsome  specimens  of  a  sweet 
apple;  the  scions  were  taken  from  the  orifirinal  tree,  now  growing 
in  ISLingston,  N.  Y.  The  fruit  was  large  and  fair;  color,  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  the  flesh  of  a  fine  sweet  flavor,  very  tender  and  juicy. 
From  the  garden  of  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  superior  specimens  of  rareripe 
peaches;  among  them  was  one  measuring  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. From  James  Russell,  apples  without  a  name.  From  S.  R. 
Johnson,  superb  specimens  of  Bolmar's  Washington  and  white  Gage 
plums.  From  S.  Walker,  Frankreal  d'Ete  and  green  Chissel  pears. 
From  William  Greenough,  Cambridge,  ripe  figs  from  a  tree  growing 
in  the  open  ground.  From  A.  D.  Jones,  a  large  cantelope  melon. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  handsome  Bin^ham  plums.  Messrs. 
Winship  presented  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Sheph^rdf'a  argentia, 
or  Buflalo  l>errv. 

Vegetables: — From  John  Hovey,  a  basket  of  superior  tomatoes. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  held  a  meeting  this  day,  agreeably  to 
a  notice  by  the  Chairman.  It  was  voted  that  the  exhibition  of  dahlias 
for  the  premiums  oflered  by  the  Society,  agreeably  to  the  report 
adopted  by  the  committee,  in  May,  take  place  at  the  Society's  room, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thuntda^,  the  23d  and  24th  of  September.  Ex- 
hibitors must  have  their  flowers  all  arranged  in  the  stands  before  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  morning,  or  they  will  be  excluded  from  the  premiums. 
Amateurs  and  others,  mtendii^  to  exhibit,  had  better  notice  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  may  be  found  in  our  June  number,  p.  236. 

^ug.  29/ A. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  J.  Stickney,  dahlias: — 
Striata  forrnosisaima.  Unique,  Marshal  Soult,  Reliance,  Henry 
Fletcher,  Essex  Rival,  Sulpbi]^rea  ^legans,  &c.  From  D.  Mclntyre, 
Marauis  of  Lothian,  Striata  formosissima,  Castanda,  Bontisholl,  (the 
two  latter  very  good,)  Splendissima,  Suffolk  Hero,  Grand  Purple, 
Ovid,  Bowman's  Premier,  &c.  From  S.  Walker;  dahlias,  viz: — 
Marshal  Soult,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Unique,  Horsham  Rival,  Strikla  for- 
mosissima.  Beauty  of  West  Riding,  &c.;  also,  Ti?ridia  conchifl6ra, 
and  large  bouquets.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Noisette  roses,  Sta- 
p^lt'a  sp.,  asters  and  dahlias. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  fine  dahlias  as  follows: — Gaines's  primrose, 
(fine,)  Marshal  Soult,  Eva,  Misses  Johnson,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Stria- 
ta formosissima,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co-,  sixteen  varieties  of  ver* 
benas,  (same  as  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  22d,)  superb  double 
balsams  and  asters,  and  dahlias,  viz:-^Horticulturalist,  Striata  formo- 
sissima,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Unique,  Reliance,  Glory,  Golden  Sovereign, 
Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Quilled  Perfection,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Gien. 
Washington,  &c.;  also  bouquets. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  double  balsams  and  Noisette  roses.  From 
A.  H.  Hovey,  dahlias  and  German  asters.  From  L.  B.  Haskell, 
Roxburv,  Rival  Yellow,  Strikta  formosissima,  and  Countess  of  Liv- 
erpool dahlias.  From  John  Hovey,  fine  marigolds,  dahlias  and  bou- 
?iuets.  From  P.  Barnes,  dahlias,  viz: — Mrs.  Rushton,  Quilled  Per- 
ection,  Maria  Edge  worth,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  and  ten  other  flowers. 
From  W.  Meller,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  dahlias,  asters,  bouquets,  &c. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  asters,  dahlias,  and  double  althsoas.  From  R. 
Howe,  handsome  bouquets,  composed  almost  wholly  of  dahlias. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  want  of  space,  we  omit 
until  our  next  number  appears. 
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Roots  ^  Thiberty  ^c. 
Potatoes,  new: 

^**®"*"«**^»  5  per  bushel,  I     50 

Common,  J  P*'  ^T\'  '  *  ^  22 
*  i  per  bushel, . .      60 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 1  60 

Turnips: 

New,  per  bunch, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. 
Onions: 

New  white,  per  bunch,. . 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel,. .. . 

White,  per  bualiel 

Beets,  per  bunch,. 

Carrots,  per  bunch 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 


From    To 

$  cts.  9  cts. 


•   • 


*  • 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbases,  per  dozen: 

Early  York, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead >. 

Brocoli,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Sweet  com,  per  doz 

Pickles,  per  hundred. ...... 

Mangoes,  per  dozen 

Peppers, per  pound,* 

Purple  eggs,  each, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 
Beans,  (shelled:) 

Lima,  per  quart, 

Sieva,  per  quart, 

String: 

Cranberry,  per  half  peck. 

Squashes  and  Pwm^^ans, 

Squashes,  per  pound: 

Autumnal  Marrow 

Winter  crook  neck, 

Pumpkins,  eadi. 


4 

4 
75 
00 

8 

8 
20 
12i 


1  60 
76 


20 


20 


6 


6 
5 


4 
4 


S7i 

60 

50 

— 

50 

75 

6 

12i 

8 

12i 

6 

8 

17 

— 

25 

— 

2 

3 

8 

12 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

25 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs, 

Parsley,  per  Italf  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spearmint,  per  bunchf 

Fruiis. 

Apples,  dessert: 

Common,  per  bushel,  .... 

Exti'a,  per  bushel, 

Porter,  per  bushel 

Crab  apples,  per  bushel,. . 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Cashing, 

EpargDO 

Barilett 

Seckel, 

St.  Michael,  per  dozen; 

Baking,  per  bosiiel, 

Plums,  per  quart: 

Common, 

Extra, 

Whortleberries,  per  quart,. . 

Currants,  per  quart, 

Peaches: 

Common,  per  half  peck,. . 

Good,  per  half  peca, 

Extra,  per  dozen, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  Sweetwater, 

Wikl  grapes,  pr  haJf  peck, 

Watermekins,  each, 

Muskmelons,  each : 

Common,  ••«... 

Extra, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily 

Havana,  (sweet) . . 

Chestnuts,  per  bueliel, 


From 

9  cts. 

26 

17 

6 

6 

6 


To 
^cts. 

20 
12 
12 


60 

76 

76 

2  00 

7i 

S7J 
26 
50 
25 

1  60 

121 
25 
8 
10 

20 
25 
25 

60 
87i 
25 
12 

6 

6 

6 

1  00 

12i 

25 

60 

4  00 


75 
1  00 


87 
62 
37 
60 


874 


25 
50 
60 

75 
60 

37 

12 

8 

8 

1  60 

20 

87 

4  60 


Remarks. — Our  last  report,  in  which  we  spoke  of  the  long  contin- 
ued drought  of  July,  hud  i^carcely  gone  to  the  press,  before  refreshing 
and  genial  showers  set  in,  and  revived  vegetation  wherever  it  had  suf- 
fered from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  July.  These  showers  have  fell  at 
intervals  up  to  the  present  date,  and  crops  nf  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
that  were  not  much  injured  by  the  drought  have  been  very  abundant 
and  fine.  The  month  has  been  warm,  without  any  sudden  changes, 
and  fruits  generally  have  ripened  well,  and  have  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied.   At  the  present  moment  of  writing,  the  market  has  not  been  so 
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well  filled  for  several  years,  nor  have  prices  of  both  fruits  and  vege- 
tables averaged  so  low  a  rate. 

Potatoes  have  greatly  improved,  and  good  Chenangoes  are  more 
abundant;  there  is  now  a  promise  of  a  good  winter  supply.  Sweet 
potatoes  from  New  Jersey  have  made  their  appearance  this  week  in 
considerable  quantities  and  of  fair  size.  Turnips  do  not  yet  come  in 
by  the  bushel.  Onions  may  now  be  had  in  quantities  at  quotations. 
Beets  and  carrots  are  now  supplied  by  the  bushel  or  larger  quantity. 
No  parsnips  have  yet  been  brought  in.  No  radishes  in  the  market. 
Cabbages,  of  all  kinds,  are  abundant:  Drumheads  have  just  come  in. 
Lima  and  Sieva  beans  very  plentiful  and  of  fine  size.  Corn  abun- 
dant. Mangoes  and  pickles  are  plentiful.  Tomatoes  are  brought  in 
in  immense  quantities,  but  they  are  so  much  sought  af^er  that  there 
is  a  ready  demand.  A  few  purple  eggs  have  been  brought  in,  but  the 
sale  is  quite  limited;  when  they  are  properly  appreciated,  they  will 
be  as  much  sought  after  as  the  tomato.  Some  fine  brocolis  have 
lieen  brought  in.  Celery  has  also  come  to  hand  this  week,  of  good 
size.  Peppers  plentiful.  Summer  squashes  are  gone,  and  their 
place  is  now  supplied  with  autumnal  marrows.  Very  few  others  are 
yet  to  be  had. 

The  fruit  market  is  most  abundantly  filled.  Apples  are  a  complete 
drug;  only  those  of  good  quality  command  even  the  low  prices  in 
our  quotations.  A  few  whortleberries  are  yet  brought  in.  Pears  are 
very  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  and  low  prices ;  the  Seckel, 
Andrews,  Cushing,  St.  Ghislain,  &c.  are  to  be  had.  Plums,  from 
New  York,  are  abundant.  The  supply  of  peaches,  up  to  the  present 
period,  has  been  wholly  from  New  York,  at  prices  averaging  about 
four  dollars  per  bushel;  they  are  now  brought  in  from  the  vicinity, 
and  sell  at  low  prices;  some  very  extra  command  fOty  cents  per  doz- 
en. Melons  very  plentiful  and  cheap:  we  have  not  seen  such  fine 
ones  raised  iu  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  four  or  five  years:  the  citron 
melon  (for  preserving,)  makes  a  fine  sweetmeat.  Grapes  are  suppli- 
ed in  good  quantities,  wild  ones  yery  abundant.  New  cranberries 
have  just  come:  there  is  the  promise  of  a  good  crop.  A  few  currants 
are  yet  brought  in.  Cucumbers  are  nearly  done  for  the  season;  only 
a  small  demand.  Lemons  and  oranges  refnain  about  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  our  last  report. — M,  T.,  Boston,  Aug  39,  1840. 


Art.  VL     Obituary  Notice. 

Death  of  Dr.  Perrtne. — It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  we  announce  to  our  readers  the  death  of  our  correspondent,  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  of  Indian  Key,  Fa.  When  we  placed  the 
communication  from  him,  which  appears  in  the  present  number,  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  we  little  thought  it  would  become  our  painful 
duty  to  record  his  death.  We  had  been  absent  about  a  fortnight, 
and  when  we  returned,  the  first  paper  which  we  took  up  contained 
an  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indian  Key.  We 
read  on  with  increasing  interest,  and  almost  the  first  paragraph  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Perrine  was  among  the  unfortunate  victims  who 
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fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  savaffe  Seminoles.  Most 
of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  the  account  of  the  horrid  massacre 
in  the  journals  of  the  day;  but  a  correct  account  of  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  will  appear,  from  the  hands  of  Charles  Howe,  Esq., 
the  co-trustee  of  Dr.  rerrine,  who  was  among  those  who  so  fortu- 
nately escaped.  We  have  now  a  letter  before  us,  which,  although 
not  written  for  publication,  we  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, being  assured  that  Mr.  Howe  will  excuse  us  when  he  considers 
how  much  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  fate  of  his  late  friend. 

"It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Henry  Perrine,  who  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  number  that  became 
the  victims  of  the  brutal  savage  Seminoles,  on  the  memorable  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  August,  on  this  island.  His  loss  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  to  the  agricultural  community  and  the  country  generally, 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  knew  his  worth.  •  •  • 
A  correct  statement  of  the  total  destruction  of  this  beautiful  village 
will  be  published  in  several  of  the  northern  papers,  and  I  have  re- 
quested one  copy  to  be  sent  to  you. —  With  great  respect ,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  $ervantf  Charles  Howe^  Indian 
Key,  Fa.,  Jiug.  U,  1840. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  account  which 
has  been  already  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  painful  transaction. 
The  family  of  Dr.  Perrine  arrived  safely  at  St.  Augustine,  and  from 
them  this  statement  was  obtained : — 

"About  two  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  a  Mr.  Glass, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Houseman,  happening  to  be  up,  saw  boats  ap- 
proaching, and  informed  a  person  in  the  same  employ,  when  they 
passed  into  Mr.  Houseman's  garden,  and  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  boats  containing  Indians.  The  Indians  commenced  their  firing 
upon  the  houses  of  Mr.  Houseman  and  Dr.  Perrine;  the  former  of 
whom,  with  his  family,  and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Howe,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  boats,  and  crossing  over  to  Tea  Table  Bay.  The  family 
of  Dr.  Perrine  passed  through  a  trap  door  into  their  bathing  rooms, 
from  whence  they  eot  into  the  turtle  crawl,  and  by  great  effort  re- 
moved the  logs  and  escaped  to  the  front  of  Houseman's  store.  They 
went  to  a  boat  at  the  wharf,  which  six  Indians — all  who  remained — 
had  partly  filled,  and  were  in  the  store  after  a  farther  supply.  They 
then  pushed  off,  and  pulled  with  an  oar,  a  paddle,  ana  two  poles, 
towards  the  schooner  Medium.  They  were  met  by  a  boat  when 
they  had  rowed  a  mile,  and  taken  to  the  schooner. 

"Mr.  Motte  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  lady  seventy  years  of 
age,  fled  into  an  outhouse,  from  whence  Mrs.  Motte  was  dragged  by 
an  Indian,  and  while  in  the  act  of  calling  on  her  husband,  "John, 
save  me,"  she  was  killed.  Mr.  Motte  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was 
scalped;  and  the  old  lady  as  she  was  dragged  forth,  suddenly  jerking 
from  the  Indian,  broke  his  hold  and  escaped  under  a  house.  Her 
grandchild,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Motte,  ased  eleven  years,  was  then 
killed  with  a  club,  and  the  infant  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  water. 
This  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Johnson  from  her  hiding  place;  but  the  In- 
dians fired  this  building,  and  she  was  ag^in  forced  to  flee,  and  escap- 
ed to  Maloney's  wharf,  where  she  secreted  herself,  and  was  finally 
rescued.  A.  Sturdy,  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age,  hid  himself  in 
the  cistern  under  Mr.  Houseman's  house,  and  was  scalded  to  death 
by  the  burning  building  heating  the  water.  The  remains  of  an  adult 
skeleton  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  Dr.  Perrine's  house,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  Doctor,  as  well  as  a  child,  thought  to  have  been  a  slave 
of  Mr.  Houseman." — {Newspaper,) 
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Accompanying  the  account  referred  to  in  Mr.  Howe't  note,  which 
we  shall  publish  as  soon  as  received,  we  shall  offer  some  further  re- 
marks upon  the  late  services  of  Dr.  Perrine  in  establishing  his  pre- 
paratory nursery  at  Indian  Key,  and  his  future  objects  upon  the  main 
land.  We  received  from  Dr,  Perrine,  at  the  same  time  that  we  re- 
ceived the  communication  in  this  number,  a  correct  drawing  of  Indian 
Key,  made  by  one  of  his  daughters,  with  the  houses  and  gardens  of 
Dr.  Perrine  and  Mr.  Howe.  We  shall  improve  an  early  opportunity 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  same. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Chape  vineSy  under  glass,  will  now  have  ripened  their  crop,  and 
probably  most  of  the  fruit  will  be  cut  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Give  an  abundance  of  air  on  all  fine  days,  and  be  careful  and  take 
every  precaution  to  ripen  the  wood,  for  bearing  next  season,  and  give 
it  a  good  color. 

Strawberry  beds  may  yet  be  planted  with  success.  Where  they 
were  made  in  August,  they  should  be  watered  occasionally  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  the  beds  will  also  need  hoeing  once  this  month. 

Raspberry  beds  may  be  also  formed  this  month;  a  good  rich  soil 
shoula  be  selected  to  have  abundant  crops,  and  those  fine  sorts,  the 
Franconia  and  white  Antwerp,  selected- 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  sorts,  may  be  removed  in  October  with  safety. 

Strawberries^  for  forcing,  should  be  potted,  if  not  already  done. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  are  now  flowering;  give  them  occasional  supplies  of  watert 
and  they  will  produce  better  specimens  of  flowers.  Tie  up  the 
branches,  and  trim  out  all  superfluous  shoots;  syringing  over  the 
plants  is  better  than  watering  at  the  roots. 

Gladiolus^  amaryUis,  and  other  tender  bulbs ,  may  be  taken  up  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Roses  will  need  repotting,  pruning,  &c.}  before  they  are  taken  into 
the  green-bouse. 

Oeraniums  should  be  all  ready  to  move  into  the  green-house. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water. 

Tiger  lily,  and  white  lily  bulbs,  taken  up  in  August,  may  be  set 
out  now. 

Verbenas  may  yet  be  layered  off  into  small  pots. 

Cactuses  should  not  now  be  so  liberally  watered. 

Ixias  and  sparaxis  may  be  potted  this  month. 

Oxalis  Bowiei,  rosea,  4*c.  may  be  potted  now  for  early  blooming, 

Stocks,  sown  in  August,  should  be  potted  off  this  month  into  suiall 
pots. 

Callas  should  now  be  repotted  and  supplied  with  water. 

Camellias  will  need  cleaning,  top-dressing,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  repotting,  before  they  are  taken  into  the  house. 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 


Art.  I.    J^otes  on  Gardens  and  Gardenings  in  Mto  Bedford j 

Mass,     By  the  Editor. 

During  a  passing  visit,  through  New  Bedford,  a  few  weeks 
since,  we  improved  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  some  of  the 
gardens  which  exist  in. the  town.  We  were  not  aware  that  so 
much  attention  had  been  given  to  gardening,  and  were  most 
happily  disappointed  in  finding  so  many  residences  which 
evinced  such  excellent  taste  in  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds, 
and  in  the  beauty  and  neatness  in  which  every  thing  around 
them  were  kept.  We  think  we  do  not  err  when  we  say,  that 
a  greater  number  of  well  laid  out  and  well  tilled  gardens  are  to 
be  found,  in  New  Bedford,  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  same 
size  in  the  country.  We  regret  that  our  time  did  not  allow  us 
to  call  at  all  those  where  there  appeared  to  be  any  thing  to  no- 
tice, for  it  would  have  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
offered  some  observations  upon  many  besides  the  few  to  which 
our  remarks  at  the  present  time  will  be  directed.  We  hope, 
however,  at  a  future  period,  to  be  able  to  devote  a  few  more 
pages  to  the  subject,  and  include  some  notice  of  every  garden 
of  any  extent  in  the  town.  A  stranger  riding  through  that  part 
of  the  town,  not  exclusively  devoted  to  business,  would  be  at 
once  struck  with  the  many  highly  ornamented  gardens  which 
meet  his  eye  in  every  direction;  while,  from  the  style  and 
neatness  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  air  of  high  cultivation  which 
is  apparent  almost  every  where,  he  would  be  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  that  few  towns  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  general  taste  for 
gardening  as  New  Bedford. 
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The  town  is  beautifully  situated  for  fine  residences:  it  stands 
upon   the  sea-shore,    opening  to  a  noble  view  of  the  harbor. 
The  land  gradually  rises,  from  the  water,  to  an  elevation  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  upwards,  and  from  the 
highest  point  it  recedes  into  the  interior,  in  undulations  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  a  tolerably  well  wooded  and  picturesque  back 
ground.     The  streets  run  nearly  at  right  angles;  the  principal 
one  being  County  street,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  water, 
about  north  and  south,  at  the  most  elevated  point.     It  is,  we 
should  judge,   a  mile  or  more  in  its  whole  length,  and,  for  a 
long  distance,  is  lined  on  either  side  with  the  most  beautiful 
dwellings,  with  elegant  gardens  adjoining  the  same.     The  soil 
is  generally  a  strong  loam,   rather  inclining  to  clay;  but  it  is 
well  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  we  noticed  the  turf 
retained  its  verdure  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  that  ornament* 
al  trees  were  as  densely  clothed  with  a  vigorous  and  deep  green 
foliage  as  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.     The 
natural  advantages  of  the  town,  both  for  beauty  of  prospect, 
and  a  soil  favorable  to  most  purposes  of  vegetation,  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  in  New  England. 

From  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  New 
Bedford  presents  a  picturesque  appearance.  Bordering  the 
river,  and  receding  for  some  distance  upwards,  is  situated  the 
commercial  part  of  the  town,  closely  covered  with  neat  and 
substantial  buildings;  beyond  this,  rise  up  the  more  elegant 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  surrounded  with  gardens 
well  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs,  overlooking  a  greater  portion 
of  the  town;  and  from  the  point  we  have  named,  this  part  of  it 
seems  studded  with  delightful  villas. 

The  gardens  which  our  time  would  only  allow  us  to  visit, 
were  those  of  James  Arnold,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Howland,  Esq.,  and 
Joseph  Congdon,  Esq.,  the  two  former  situated  on  the  wester- 
ly side  of  County  street,  and  the  latter  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  town.     Those  which  appeared  to  possess  much 

interest  were  those  of  J.    Grinnell,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wall, 

Howland,  Esq.    We  shall  notice  the  three  first  named  in  course. 

Residence  of  James  Arnold^  Esq,^  County  street.  August 
24th. — The  delightful  grounds  of  Mr.  Arnold  are  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  County  street,  nearly  opposite  the  head  of 
Union  street.  The  site  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the 
street,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  harbor,  and  beyond,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  neat  and  flourishing  village 
of  Fairhaven;  to  the  west  stretches  out  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  well  wooded,  and  in  some  directions  presenting 
varied  and  interesting  views.     The  grounds  around  the  house 
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fall  away  in  a  very  gentle  slope,  bounding  upon  the  street 
on  the  east,  and  extending  to  the  west  into  the  yet  uncultivated 
portion  of  the  town.  The  whole,  we  should  judge,  compris- 
ing some  six  or  eight  acres,  which  are  laid  out  in  a  pleasure 
ground,  a  flower  garden,  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  &c. 

It  is  our  intention,  at  some  future  period,  with  the  consent 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  to  present  our  readers  with  two  or  three  en- 
gravings, illustrating  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
his  garden:  so  pleased  were  we  with  all  the  arrangements,  that, 
bad  we  had  the  time,  and  liberty  to  do  so,  we  should  have  made 
one  or  two  sketches  upon  the  spot.  Mr.  Arnold's  grounds  are 
decidedly  the  most  ornamental  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  con- 
vey to  those  who  have  not  a  good  conception  of  the  modern  or 
English  style  of  gardening,  a  better  idea  of  what  this  style  con- 
sists in,  than  they  could  learn  by  reading  a  hundred  descrip- 
tions of  the  same.  We  shall  therefore,  at  the  present  time, 
only  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  features,  and  leave  the 
complete  details  till  we  have  an  opportunity  to  present  them  in 
connection  with  the  views  which  we  have  just  referred  to. 

The  house  stands  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
street;  a  broad  carriage-way  enters  on  one  side,  and, sweeping 
by  the  entrance  .to  the  house,  in  a  semicircular  form,  opens  to 
the  street  on  the  opposite  side.  Between  this  carriage-way 
and  street  there  is  a  fine  lawn;  this  is  varied  by  two  or  three 
elegant  groups  of  trees,  which  break  the  view  of  the  house  from 
the  street,  and  likewise  convey  an  idea  of  greater  extent,  by 
partly  preventing  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  approach, 
from  seeing  those  who  are  departing  from  the  house.  From 
the  approach,  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  about  two  thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  entrance,  a  walk  leads  up  to  the  con- 
servatory, the  back  of  which  stands  up  against  a  wall  running 
west  from  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  front  of  the  conservatory 
is  a  fine  flower  garden,  laid  out  with  dug  beds  on  turf.  This 
garden  is  bounded  by  a  wall  on  the  west,  and  by  the  back  of 
the  grapery  on  the  south;  and,  to  screen  the  latter  building 
from  the  eye,  a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  woodbine 
has  covered  it  so  completely,  as  to  scarcely  leave  an  open 
space.  A  rock-work,  in  a  small  way,  but  erected  mostly  with 
rare  specimens  of  quartz,  &c.,  and  covered  with  verbenas  and 
petunias,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  this  garden. 

Passing  into  a  straight  walk  which  leads  from  the  conser^ 
vatory,  by  thfe  flower  garden,  (which  is  screened  by  a  hedge 
from  the  lawn  front,)  to  the  grapery,  we  entered  upon  a  portion 
of  the  pleasure  ground:  this  is  laid  out  with  most  excellent  taste 
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and  judgment.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Jones,  form- 
erly gardener  to  Mr.  Arnold.  Continuing  through  the  wind- 
ing walks,  shady  bowers,  and  umbrageous  retreats,  through 
which  rustic  seats  were  placed,  we  arrived  at  the  shell  grotto. 
This  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  work,  finely  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  roof  is  supported  by  columns 
of  rough  trunks  of  trees,  the  outer  part  of  the  roof  thatched, 
«nd  the  ceiling  elegantly  inlaid  with  shells,  quartz,  &c.  A 
rustic  sofa  and  table  are  the  only  articles  in  the  interior.  So 
secluded  is  this  grotto,  that  the  robin  has  built  its  nest  and 
reared  its  young  in  some  of  the  niches  left  for  that  purpose. 
From  this  we  pass  through  other  portions  of  the  ground,  and 
enter  upon  the  main  walk  which  leads  round  the  kitchen 
garden,  near  to  the  southerly  boundary,  to  the  place  from 
whence  we  started;  the  kitchen  garden  is  shut  out  from  view 
by  a  hawthorn  hedge.  This  may  be  called  a  general  view  of 
the  grounds,  and,  though  necessarily  an  imperfect  sketch,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  good  arrangement  of  every  part.  We 
should  remark,  that  between  the  lawn  in  front,  and  the  pleas- 
ure ground,  a  belt  of  trees,  composed  principally  of  ever- 
greens, running  at  a  right  angle  with  the  street,  to  the  grapery, 
screens  the  whole  from  the  view  of  any  person  entering  the 
house.  On  the  north  the  grounds  are  planted  mostly  with  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs. 

The  conservatory  contained  little  in  it  of  merit  at  this  sea- 
son.    Mr.  Young,  under  whose  management  the  grounds  are 
highly  kept,  has  succeeded  in  impregnating  the  C^reus  grandi- 
fldrus  with    the  C.   speciosissimus,  and  the  pod  was  now, 
(Aug.  24,)    swelling  finely.     The  collection  of  camellias  is 
quite  limited,  but  Mr.  Arnold  informed  us,  he  should  augment 
it  considerably  the  coming  year,  and  also  add  many  other  new 
and  beautiful  plants.     In  the  grapery  the  vines  were  just  re- 
covering and  making  good  wood,  after  they  had  been  suffering 
under   the  mismanagement  of  the  gardener  who  last  had  the 
care  of  them.     On  the  back  wall  the  peach  trees  had  made  an 
excellent  growth  of  young  wood.     The  collection  of  dahlias 
is  very  good,  and  a  choice  variety  of  annuals  6lled  the  dug  beds 
in  the  flower  garden. 

Mr.  Arnold,  with  his  lady  who  is  a  great  lover  of  flowers 
and  plants,  has  travelled  much  in  England,  and  on  the  continent, 
and  has  visited  all  the  fine  public  as  well  as  many  private  gar- 
dens, which  exist  in  France  or  England.  And  it  is  to  his  good 
taste,  in  connection  with  that  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  that  his  grounds 
present  such  a  finished  and  picturesque  appearance.  It  would 
delight  us  to  see  other  gentlemen  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
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Arnold;  and  if  it  should  be  in  our  power  to  offer,  hereafter, 
such  plans  and  views  of  his  residence,  as  we  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  doing,  we  shall  look  forward  to  see  the  gardens 
of  many  gentlemen,  which  are  capable  of  being  made  equally 
beautiful,  but  which  have  presented  no  attractions  to  the 
visiter,  laid  out  in  the  same  style,  and  kept  up  in  the  same 
finished  manner  that  characterizes  every  part  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
grounds.  We  are  confident  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  render 
villa  residences  generally  as  attractive  as  Mr.  Arnold's,  but  a 
judicious  and  tasteful  method  of  arrangement,  without  any  more 
expense  than  is  generally  attendant  upon  planting  them  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  We  shall  undoubtedly  notice  this  place  at 
an  early  opportunity. 

Residence  of  J.  H,  Rowland^  Esq,^  County  street. — County 
street,  but  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Mr.  Arnold's, 
gradually  descends  the  hill,  on  to  a  somewhat  level  plain,  which 
extends  to  the  harbor  on  the  east,  and  to  the  south,  into  the 
yet  but  slightly  cultivated  part  of  the  town.  Mr.  Uowland's 
residence  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  street  and 
on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Arnold's;  the  whole  grounds  have 
been  planted  within  a  few  years,  and  every  thing  yet  wears 
the  aspect  of  a  new  place.  The  garden  in  front,  and  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  house,  is  devoted  mostly  to  fine 
fruit;  and  a  piece  of  land,  of  an  acre  or  more  in  the  rear, 
devoted  to  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables;  still  farther  reaching 
to  the  unreclaimed  land,  yet  covered  with  bushes  and  briers, 
Mr.  Rowland  has  an  acre  or  two,  which  is  brought  into  such  a 
state  as  to  reap  a  very  large  crop  of  clover:  on  the  borders  of 
this  field  Mr.  Howland  intends  planting  raspberries,  &c.,  and 
for  a  time  will  keep  the  remainder  down  to  grass. 

In  the  rear  garden,  which  is  laid  out  with  a  beautiful  walk 
around  the  whole,  and  cross  walks  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  good 
variety  of  pear  trees  growing  very  vigorously;  several  of  them 
are  old  trees,  which  Mr.  Howland  has  engrafted,  and  the  young 
scions  have  made  excellent  wood.  Among  other  practices  of 
this  kind,  which  he  performs  himself,  he  has  adopted  budding 
with  the  terminal  eye  and  a  small  portion  of  the  branch;  the 
bark  of  the  stock  has  two  incisions  made  similar  to  the  mode 
by  budding;  the  scion  is  pared  down  on  one  si^e,  and  the  whole 
is  then  inserted  under  the  bark,  and  bass  matting  or  yarn  appli- 
ed in  the  usual  manner.  By  this  method  considerable  time  is 
gained:  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  July,  and  a  strong 
shoot  will  be  made  the  same  season.  The  borders  of  the 
walks  of  this  garden  are  devoted  to  flowers,  and  the  quarters 
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to  trees  and  vegetables.     On  the  west  wall,  Isabella  grapes 
are  planted,  which  were  bearing  a  profusion  of  fruit. 

In  front  of  the  house,  the  whole  ground,  which  was  in  turf  un- 
til the  present  year,  and  planted  with  trees,  has  been  broken 
up.  Mr.  Howland,  having  found  it  too  much  labor  to  dig  an- 
nually around  the  trunks,  and  manure  them  properly;  and  the 
trees  having  been  rather  thickly  planted,  the  turf  was  so  cut  up 
that  its  beauty  for  that  object  was  lost;  the  soil  was,  conse- 
quently, in  a  rough  state  from  late  turning  up,  but  another  sea- 
son it  will  have  the  aspect  of  a  cultivated  garden.  Mr.  How- 
land  does  not  aim  at  any  thing  very  showy;  but  he  has  a  choice 
collection  of  fruits,  which  he  manages  almost  entirely  with  his 
own  hands,  and  among  them  are  included  many  of  our  most  es- 
teemed sorts.  When  it  is  taken  iuto  consideration,  how  short  a 
period  has  elapsed  since  the  spot  where  Mr.  Howland  resides 
was  an  uncultivated  field,  (ouly  four  years,)  he  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  his  labors. 

Hazltwood^  Joseph  Congdon^  Esq, — This  is  the  name  of  a 
place  which  Mr.  Congdon  has  selected  for  a  country  residence: 
It  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  delightful  spot.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mr. 
Congdon,  at  his  present  residence,  and  unfortunately  he  was 
absent  at  Hazlewood,  directing  improvements  which  he  is  now 
making,  preparatory  to  erecting  his  house.  Had  our  time  not 
been  so  limited,  we  should  have  visited  the  place;  but  we  shall 
have,  undoubtedly,  more  to  interest  us  and  our  readers,  when 
he  shall  have  erected  his  house,  and  completed  some  of  his  in- 
tended plans,  than  if  we  had  described  it  in  its  now  almost  wild 
and  natural  state.  We  merely  mention  it  now,  as  Mr.  Cong- 
don is  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing he  will  make  Hazlewood  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
country. 

The  gardens  of  several  other  gentlemen  are  well  deserving 
a  notice  in  our  pages;  but  from  the  reason  we  have  once  or 
twice  named,  and  not  having  an  acquaintance  with  the  proprie- 
tors, we  are  not  enabled  to  give  any  account  of  them  at  the 
E resent  time.  As  New  Bedford  now  lies  within  two  or  three 
ours'  ride  of  the  city,  and  over  one  of  the  best  rail-roads  in 
the  country,  affording  a  delightful  trip  in  the  summer  season, 
we  shall,  at  an  early  opportunity,  revisit  this  place,  and  extend 
our  remarks  to  every  garden  worthy  of  notice. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  CuUivation  of  the  Black  Mulberry.  By 
J.  W.  Russell,  SuperiDtendeut  at  Mount  Auburn,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Black  Mulberry  tree,  ivhich  is  commonly  met  with 
throughout  England,  in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  parks  of  the 
opulent,  is  much  esteemed  for  its  delicate  fruit.  I  have  seen 
but  few  trees  of  this  variety  under  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  the  only  reason  that  I  can  account  for  its  not  being  more 
generally  grown  is,  that  the  fruit  is  not  so  well  known  or  ap- 
preciated as  it  is  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Mulberries  that  are  raised  from  seed,  have  frequently  male 
flowers,  therefore  produce  no  fruit:  these  should  never  be 
chosen  for  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  only  sure  way  of  raising 
mulberries  is  from  cuttings  of  the  former  year's  shoots,  having 
one  joint  of  the  two  years'  old  wood.  Plant  them  out  as  soon 
as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the  spring,  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  in  the  rows,  leaving 
only  two  buds  above  the  ground;  cover  the  ground  with  dung 
or  leaves  between  the  rows,  to  keep  it  moist,  and  the  plants  will 
need  but  little  watering. 

Plant  the  trees  in  grass  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds,  in 
preference  to  a  garden  that  is  annually  cultivated.  The  finest 
of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  drops  off,  and  if  it  falls  on  dug  ground 
will  be  so  much  damaged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  as  the  earth 
will  so  adhere  to  the  fruit,  as  to  render  the  cleaning  of  it  im- 
practicable. 

But  if  planted  as  before  advised,  the  fruit  can  be  picked  up 
without  receiving  any  injury.  As  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the 
young  or  last  year's  wood,  cut  out  only  such  branches  as  cross 
each  other,  and  that  are  decayed  or  broken  by  accident.  If, 
however,  the  tree  should  become  crowded  with  wood,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  thin  it  out  in  a  regular  manner,  as  the  fruit  will 
be  larger  and  of  better  flavor  where  the  trees  are  kept  thin  of 
wood.  J.  W.  RUSIELL. 

Mount  •4tt6iirn,  Cambridge^  Sept.  1840. 

The  above  remarks  by  Mr.  Russell,  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  black  mulberry,  are  deserving  of  attention.  Its  fruit  is 
much  esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in 
most  all  gardens  of  any  great  extent. 

The  black  mulberry  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  of  which  W6 
have  any  record;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     It  is  a  native 
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of  Persia,  where  it  now  grows  in  great  abundance,  but  the  pe- 
riod of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  unknown. 

In  England  the  fruit  is  eaten  at  the  dessert;  it  is  also  an 
agreeable  sweetmeat,  but  is  not  generally  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose.  A  syrup  is  sometimes  made  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
considered  excellent  for  sore  throats,  (Duhamel,)  Besides 
these  uses,  all  kinds  of  poultry  eat  the  fruit  with  avidity. 

The  black  mulberry  may  be  introduced  into  cultivation  to 
considerable  advantage.  In  the  place  of  many  of  the  vari- 
eties of  forest  trees,  which  are  planted  either  for  mere  or- 
nament or  for  shade,  and  which  possess  no  qualities  as  bearing 
eatable  fruits,  or  leaves  of  any  value,  might  be  planted  the  black 
mulberry.  It  is  a  moderately  sized,  round-headed  tree,  of  slow 
growth,  late  in  putting  out  its  leaves,  but  one  of  the  first  to  ri- 
pen its  fruit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green,  and,  unlike  al- 
most every  other  tree,  is  never  injured  by  insects;  the  leaves 
remaining  clean  and  perfect  until  they  fall  from  the  tree  after 
the  early  frosts  of  autumn.  As  shade  trees,  and  for  belts  to 
plantations,  and  even  in  extensive  grounds  for  ornament  alone, 
the  black  mulberry  may  therefore  be  planted,  and  the  quantity 
of  agreeable  fruit  that  it  would  annually  produce,  would  form 
an  item  of  no  small  amount. 

Other  kinds  of  mulberries  produce  fruit;  but  the  black, 
from  the  richness  of  its  color,  hardiness  of  the  tree,  and 
other  qualities,  render  it  the  most  desirable.  The  JIfdrus 
multicaulis  produces  an  excellent  fruit;  but  as  the  trees,  in  the 
climate  around  Boston,  lose  most  all  of  their  smaller  branches 
during  the  severity  of  the  winters,  unless  they  are  protect- 
ed, and  most  of  their  new  wood  retained,  they  will  not  pro- 
duce fruit.  But,  as  this  tree  is  so  valuable  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  cultivated  for  its  abundant  foliage,  as  food  for 
the  silk-worm,  while  the  black  mulberry  will  eurich  our  tables 
with  its  excellent  fruit. — Ed. 


Art.  III.     On  grafting  the  Acacia.     By  the  Editor. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Gardtntr^s  Magazine^  in  the 
August  No.,  states  that  he  has  had  good  success  in  grafting 
the  acacia.  Struck  with  the  sickly  and  puny  appearance  of 
many  of  the  fine  species,  as  the  vestita,  diffusa,  cyclops,  pu- 
b^scens,  pulchella,  &c.,  when  growing  upon  their  own  roots, 
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the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  of  grafting  them  on  strong 
stocks  of  *S,  affi^nis,  this  being  the  most  rapid  growing,  as  well 
as  hardier  than  any  other  species:  he  states  that  he  has  known 
the  latter  to  grow,  out  of  doors,  (from  seed,)  to  the  height  of 
seventeen  or  twenty  feet  in  three  years! 

His  method  of  grafting  is  thus  detailed: — By  choosing  a 
strong  stock,  and  planting  it  out  of  doors  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  root,  grafting  it,  cut- 
ting it  down  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  each  graft;  or,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  done,  inarching  it,  a  fine  tree  would  be  form- 
ed in  a  very  short  time. 

The  scions  may  be  put  in  of  almost  any  size,  even  a  large 
plant.  Smaller  plants  may  be  grafted  or  inarched  either  in 
the  stove  or  green-house.  The  plants  that  are  grafted  out 
of  doors  he  recommends  to  be  potted  in  autumn,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  little  protection  in  winter;  again  planting  them 
out  in  spring:  and  by  continuing  this  system  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  grafts  will  become  fairly  established,  when  they  may 
be  left  out  all  winter,  with  a  good  covering  of  mats  in  frosty 
weather. 

This  plan  we  would  recommend  to  our  amateur  gardeners 
and  nurserymen:  one  great  objection  to  the  •Sckcia,  particular- 
ly the  dealb^ta,  lophintha,  decurrens,  &c.,  in  the  green- 
house, though  splendid  objects,  is  their  rapid  growth  and  large 
size:  they  cannot  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds:  on  the 
contrary,  the  pub^scens,  vestita,  and  some  others,  grow  so 
slender  and  weak,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  any 
ornament  to  a  collection;  but  by  grafting  the  latter  on  low 
stocks  of  the  former,  a  healthy  growth  would  be  produc- 
ed, and  such  plants  would  be  numbered  among  the  most  inter- 
esting, in  a  good  collection.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  some  of  the  acacias,  with  their  pendulous 
branches  and  tiny  foliage,  completely  covered,  some  with  their 
globular,  and  others  with  their  plume-like,  golden  blossoms, 
and  breathing  a  delicious  odor. 

What  would  be  more  lovely  than  a  plant  of  the  A.  pub6s- 
cens,  grafted  on  a  stock  four  feet  high,  its  slender  branches 
and  delicately  minute  and  pinnate  foliage  laden  with  its  yellow 
flowers?  Adopting  this  plan  of  grafting,  will  give  the  Mckch 
a  claim  upon  the  amateur  cultivator,  who  possesses  a  small  but 
rich  collection,  second  to  but  few  other  plants.  We  hope 
that  some  of  our  amateur  readers  will  try  the  plan,  and  give  us 
an  account  of  their  success.  The  •&,  lophantha  would  make 
a  good  stock,  and,  as  it  may  be  so  easily  and  abundantly  rais- 
ed from  seed,  it  can  be  readily  procured. 
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Art.  IV.  Jfoiicee  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  vith 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  ijUroduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edvcards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.  In  monthly  numbers;  3<.  plain,  3s.  6d.  color- 
ed. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  <f  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s,  6<i. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Deyon- 
shire. 

J%e  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Sd.  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence,  ^ew  variegated  Fuchsisi, — In  the 
September  number  of  Loudon^s  Magazine  we  find  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  new  variegated  fuchsia.  The  variety  which  has 
thus  sported  is  the  F.  Thomsonia.  The  leaves  are  stated  to 
be  ''completely  edged  with  white^and  occasionally  blotched." 
Mr.  Appleby,  the  raiser  of  the  variety,  has  grown  it  two  sea- 
sons, and  has  proved  that  its  variegated  leaves  will  continue 
permanent.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is  very  striking,  half 
of  every  leaf  being  white,  and  not  having  a  tendency  to  grow 
green.     The  plants  are  offered  at  109.  6^.  each. 

Fine  new  Pelargoniums. — The  taste  for  this  beautiful  plant 
still  continues  to  increase,  and  the  zeal  of  cultivators  to  pro- 
duce new  sorts  has  by  no  means  abated.  The  catalogues  of 
the  greatest  geranium  growers  around  London  are  filled  with 
new  and  high  priced  plants,  raised  within  a  few  years:  like 
the  dahlia,  every  season  brings  forward  a  great  many  new  ones, 
but,  like  that  flower,  many  of  them  are  never  sought  after  more 
than  one  season,  and  are  soon  lost  among  the  multitude  of  old 
and  inferior  sorts. 

We  notice  in  thesame«?lfagazine,  which  we  have  just  named, 
that  five  new  seedling  varieties  are  advertised:  they  are  stated 
to  have  gained  the  silver  Banksian  medal,  at  the  monthly  show 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  garden  at  Chis- 
wick,  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  the  whole  five  are  now  offered 
at  ten  guineas,  to  be  sent  out  in  April  next,  (1841.)     They 
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were  raised  by  Mr.  A.   Pontey,  Plymouth  Nursery.     The 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  varieties  are  as  follows: — 

Pontey's  Blushing  Maid. — A  very  delicate  blush  ground, 
with  fine  crimson  spot;  a  bright  vermilion  flame  to  the  edges 
of  the  upper  petals.  A  truly  striking  first-rate  variety,  with 
large  showy  trusses. 

Pontey's  Rival. — Dark  rose  ground,  large,  and  of  fine  form; 
the  upper  petals  covered  with  a  beautiful  crimson  slab  or  splash. 
Altogether  a  first-rate  variety. 

Lyne's  Peri  of  the  West. — A  beautiful  blush,  having  a  pretty 
light  centre,  and  very  dark  splash,  shaded  off  with  scarlet,  and 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  petals;  form  and  habit 
excellent. 

Lyne's  Picta  Perfecta. — This  flower  is  a  deep  peach-color- 
ed pink,  the  centre  light,  with  a  decided  dark  spot  in  the  upper 
petals;  the  form  and  habit  are  very  superior,  and  the  ground 
color  is  remarkably  vivid  and  striking. 

Lyne's  Queen  of  England. — A  very  delicate  pink  flower, 
with  a  beautiful  pure  white  centre,  reaching  half  way  down  the 
under  petals,  and  breaking  suddenly  off,  so  as  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  ground  color;  the  upper  petals  are  partially  cov- 
ered by  a  splendid  black  splash,  which  shades  gracefully  off 
into  the  ground  color;  shape  and  growth  very  good. 

Ldtus  jacobce^us  is  one  of  the  prettiest  annuals  lately  intro- 
duced. Its  neat  and  slender  foliage,  and  very  dark  papiliona- 
ceous blossoms,  in  clusters  of  three  or  more,  render  it  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  a  select  flower  garden.  To  have  it  in 
erfection,  however,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  in  a  hot- 
ed,  and  the  plants  afterwards  potted  off,  and  about  the  first  of 
June  turned  out  into  the  border  in  a  warm  situation,  where  it 
will  display  an  abundance  of  its  almost  black  velvety  flowers, 
till  late  m  autumn. — Id. 

Verbenas. — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  Briell,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  raised  a  great  variety  of  new  seedling  verbenas, 
among  which  are  two  or  three  of  great  splendor.  The  finest 
one  is,  we  believe,  of  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  old  cham- 
sdrif6lia,  but  the  umbel  of  blossoms  is  much  greater,  the  indi- 
vidual florets  also  larger,  the  habit  robust  and  good,  and  the 
variety,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  as  fine  a  one  as  has  been 
raised. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  a  plant  to  which  we  ourselves 
are  so  much  attached,  attracting  the  attention  of  cultivators 
generally.  New  varieties  crowd  upon  us  so  fast,  that  we  have 
barely  time  to  notice  a  fine  one  before  we  hear  of  another  still 
finer,  and  the  production  of  beautiful  ones  is  confined  to  no 
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particular  spot.  The  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  aod  Boston,  have  each  produced  seedlings  of  such 
merit  as  to  almost  eradicate  some  of  the  oldest  and  poorest, 
to  make  room  for  those  of  more  recent  date  and  of  greater 
brilliancy. — Ed. 

Splendid  specimen  of  the  Coxcomb. — Mr.  James  Sheridan, 
gardener  to  Col.  A.  U.  Waters,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  has  sent 
us  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  coxcomb  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very  handsome  in  its  form,  nearly 
round,  and  with  a  very  regular  and  even  surface.  The  color 
is  of  the  richest  and  deepest  velvety  crimson,  and  the  speci- 
men as  densely  compact  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  grow;  it 
measures  upwards  of  thirty  inches  in  circumference.  With  it 
we  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Sheridan: — 

*^Sir — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  that  fine  annual  the  coxcomb, 
which,  in  truth,  appears  to  roe,  when  grown  to  perfection,  to  be 
the  king,  if  not  the  queen,  of  annuals.  The  manner  in  which  I 
raised  it  is  very  simple,  and  within  the  means  of  almost  any 
lover  of  good  flowers,  viz: — The  seeds  were  sown  in  a  cu- 
cumber frame  about  the  first  of  April,  and  when  the  plants 
were  an  inch  high  they  were  potted  off  into  small  pots;  as  soon 
as  the  pots  were  full  of  roots  they  were  again  shifted,  and  the 
same  operation  repeated  as  often  as  the  pots  were  full  of  roots, 
until  the  first  of  July,  when  I  turned  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  them  in  the  border  in  front  of  the  green-house. — /  have 
the  honor  to  6e,  4^c.,  James  Sheridan^  gardener  to  Col.  Jl.  H. 
Waters^  Millbury^  Mass. " 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  very  successful  in  his  cultivation  of 
the  coxcomb.  Last  season  he  sent  two  fine  specimens  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  annual  exhibition,  but 
neither  of  them  would  compare  with  the  one  we  have  received 
from  him,  which  is  now  before  us.  The  coxcomb,  ordinari- 
ly, is  rather  a  mean  flower,  but  when  well  grown,  and  in  per- 
fection, it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  showy  annuals  of  which 
our  gardens  can  boast.  The  late  Mr.  Knight,  President  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  has  detailed  his  manner  of 
>  cultivating  the  coxcomb  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Trans- 
actions; but  though  attended  with  considerable  nicety,  and 
withall  approaching  towards  quackery,  he  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  specimen  than  has  been  grown  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  under  only  common  attention.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  cultivation  of  any  other  plants. 
—Ed. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Third  Report  of  the  .Agriculture  of  Massachuseits^ 
on  Wheat  and  Silk.  By  Henrt  Colman,  Commissioner 
for  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  State.     8vo.,  252  pages. 

The  third  report  of  the  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  appear- 
ed some  time  since,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  room 
for  a  notice  of  it,  until  the  present  moment.  It  is  a  more 
lengthy  report  than  either  of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and, 
unlike  those,  does  not  contain  the  agricultural  statistics  of  any 
particular  county,  but  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  important 
subjects  of  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk^ 
throughout  the  State. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  but  little  attended  to  in 
Massachusetts.  An  opinion  has  been  too  generally  entertain- 
ed among  agriculturists,  that  our  land  was  not  suitable  to  raise 
it  to  advantage,  and  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
New  York  and  the  West  would  produce  so  much  larger  crops 
with  less  manure  and  less  labor,  that  they  have  almost  given  up 
its  cultivation.  With  this  state  of  feeling,  the  Legislature,  in 
1838,  through  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  House,  re- 
ported, that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  award  a  bounty  on 
the  production  of  wheat,  with  a  view  to  encourage  its  cultiva- 
tion: an  act  for  this  object  was  eventually  passed,  and  the  result 
we  have  in  the  report  before  us. 

The  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  production  of  silk* 
has  been  a  question  which  has  agitated  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity for  the  past  few  years;  information  has  been  sought  after, 
and  many  individuals  have  entered  into  the  cultivation  of  the 
tree,  and  commenced  feeding  the  worms.  With  the  increase  ia 
price  of  the  Jlf6rus  multicaulis,  the  desire  to  procure  informatioa 
relative  to  the  production  of  silk,  became  greater  and  greater. 
Books  and  pamphlets  were  written,  and  periodicals  devoted  to 
that  one  subject  published;  but  with  the  fall  in  prices  of  the 
same  tree,  which  took  place  last  season,  the  interest  previously 
manifested  began  to  abate,  and  now  the  subject,  though  receiv- 
ing the  t^areful  attention  of  some,  has,  as  a  general  thing,  lost  a 
great  portion  of  its  interest:  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  Mdrus 
multicaulis  was  commanding  a  high  price,  and  the  public  were 
seeking  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  mulberry  and  silk, 
that  Mr.  Colman's  report  was  commenced;  and  though,  as  we 
have  remarked,  there  is  but  little  call  for  the  information  which 
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it  contains,  compared  with  the  eager  desire  a  year  since,  yet 
the  report  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  the  farmer. 

Both  the  report  on  wheat  and  on  silk  exhibit  considerable  in- 
dustry in  the  drawing  up  of  all  the  details.  Each  subject  is  com- 
pletely discussed,  and  nothing  which  would  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  farmer  has  been  omitted.  In  the  report  on  the  mulberry, 
every  variety  of  the  tree  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
country  has  been  noticed,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  which  have 
been  attributed  to  each;  and  the  report  concludes  with  a  table 
exhibiting  the  new  system  of  rearing  silk-worms  of  M.  Camilla 
Beauvais,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
France. 

The  report  commences  with  a  schedule  of  all  the  wheat  re- 
turns for  the  bounty,  offered  by  the  State,  in  1838-39.  This 
report  is  set  down  by  counties.  Every  town  which  made  any 
return  is  named — the  aggregate  quantity  of  bushels  of  wheat 
raised — the  number  of  acres  sown — and  remarks  upon  the  sea- 
son, loss  of  crop,  and  other  information,  are  added.  From 
this  schedule  it  appears  that  the  number  of  individual  claimants 
for  the  bounty  exceeded  three  thousand  six  hundred:  the 
amount  of  bushels  of  wheat,  on  which  a  bounty  has  been  paid, 
is  more  than  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  and  the  sum 
paid  by  the  State,  the  first  year  of  the  law,  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  fourteen  cents. 

The  commissioner  prefaces  his  report  upon  wheat  with  his 
views  upon  the  subject  of  the  production  of  this  important  crop 
for  the  supply  of  this  State,  and  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  both  as  regards  its  moral  and  economical  consideration; 
and  we  accord  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that,  with  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Massachusetts,  she  should  not  be  dependent 
on  any  other  State  for  her  bread.  We  cannot  admit  that  we 
should  give  up  the  production  of  wheat,  because  our  lands  are 
less  fertile  than  the  rich  prairies  of  the  West,  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion more  to  mechanics  and  manufactures,  contented  in  supply- 
ing the  products  of  the  workshop  to  those  who,  in  return,  fur- 
nish us  with  the  necessary  comforts  of  life.  This  should  not 
be — the  land  should  be  tilled,  and,  with  good  tillage,  it  can  be 
rendered  doubly  fertile,  and  an  ample  crop  secured,  sufficient 
to  give  to  the  cultivator  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  State  with  its  own 
products.  We  are  so  pleased  with  the  author's  remarks,  that 
we  are  induced  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

The  importance  of  the  wheat  crop  to  Massachusetts  is  very  great. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  statistical  returns  of  the  number  of 
pounds  or  barrels  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  which  are  brought  from 
abroad,  and  annually  consumed  in  the  State.    Every  one  must  per- 
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ceive  that  the  amonnt  is  enormous,  since  the  consurontion  is  univer- 
sal, and  the  quantity  produced  in  the  State  can  do  little  towards  sup- 
plyinir  the  demand,  rublic  manners  in  this  matter  have  underiirone  a 
considerable  change  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Bread, 
made  of  rye  and  Indian  meal,  was  then  always  to  be  found  upon  the 
tables  in  the  country,  and,  in  parts  of  the  State,  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly used.  Wheat  nour  was  then  comparatively  a  luxury.  Now, 
brown  bread,  as  it  is  termed,  is  almost  banished  from  use.  No  farm- 
er gets  along  without  his  superfine  flour,  his  bolted  wheat;  and  the 
poorest  family  are  not  sati:sfied,  and  will  not  be  satisfied,  without 
their  wheat  or  flour  bread.  This  genera]  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  completion  of  the  great 
Western  Canal  m  New  York,  by  which  the  abundant  products  of 
those  rich  wheat  districts  of  country,  which  the  canal  opened,  became 
accessible;  and  the  supplies  of  their  finest  wheat  and  wheateu  flour 
were  brought  directly  to  our  doors,  and  carried,  at  the  expense  of  a 
heavy  freight,  into  every  part  of  the  interior  of  New  England, 
even  to  distances  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  shore. 
The  brands  of  the  Rochester  mills  are  almost  as  familiarly  known  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  as  on  the  Hudson;  and  are  found 
as  constantly  in  the  gorge  of  the  White  Mountains  and  the  valleys  of 
Vermont,  as  in  the  stores  of  New  York  and  Albany.  Indeed,  wheat 
flour  has  become  among  us  as  much  an  article  of  first  necessity  as 
meat  and  clothing,  and  therefore,  on  grounds  of  sound  political  econ- 
omy, it  is  matter  of  the  highest  consideration  to  supply,  if  practica- 
ble, our  own  wants. 

This  position  has  been  strongly  controverted.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, tnat,  instead  of  attempting  to  raise  wheat,  it  would  be  lietter 
to  apply  ourselves  to  some  branch  of  mechanical  or  manufacturing 
industry,  which  would  give  us  the  means  of  purchasing  our  bread 
from  countries,  whose  climate  and  soil  are  more  congenial  than  our 
own  to  its  production.  There  is  some  plausibility,  and  a  measure  of 
truth  in  this  position;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  material 
qualifications.  The  true  prosperity  either  of  an  individual,  a  family, 
or  a  larger  community,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  standard  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  We  know  to  what  a  great  extent  an  opposite  opinion 
has  prevailed  among  us,  and  how  disastrous  its  influence  has  proved 
upon  our  habits  and  morals.  Severe  experience,  it  is  hoped,  will  dis- 
abuse us  of  this  error;  aud  we  shall  presently  come  to  understand 
truths  long  since  established,  and  which  are  of  the  highest  practical 
moment,  that  the  money  which  is  not  industriously  earnt  is  seldom 
wisely  expended;  and  that  the  real  prosperity  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions is  not  in  the  accumulation  of  mere  wealth,  but  in  those  habits  of 
industry,  frugality,  and  self  dependence,  which  spring  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor  and  enterprise;  and  such  a  struggle  with  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  as  will  awaken,  strengthen,  and  expand  all  our  physical 
and  intellectual  energies.  Temperance  and  frugality  likewise  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  substantial  prosperity;  and  neither  the  happiness 
nor  the  morals  of  men  are  safe,  but  where  there  exists  an  imperious 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  clearly  a  principle  of  cardinal  importance,  in  private  and  public 
economy,  that  individuals  and  communities  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
depend  upon  themselves  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants;  should 
seldom  go  abroad  for  that  which  they  can  produce  without  loss  at 
home;  and,  in  respect  to  matters  of  primary  necessity,  should  endeav- 
or, though  it  might  seem  at  first  to  be  attended  with  a  pecuniary  lo8s> 
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to  create  resources  within  themselres,  mther  than  lire  in  habits  of 
dependence  on  others. 

If  we  look  at  families,  we  shall  find  that  those  are,  in  truth,  most 
prosperous,  who  rely  most  upon  their  own  exertions,  enterprise,  and 
akill.  While  it  often  happens  that  persons  possessed  of  large  estates, 
which  have  come  to  them  by  inheritance,  accident,  or  some  fortunate 
speculation,  and  who,  because  they  have  never  known  the  necessity, 
have  never  formed  the  habits  of  labor,  in  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  are  wrecked  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  dependence 
and  beg(;ary,  the  former  have  known  neither  want  nor  fear.  Rich  in 
habits  of  labor,  temperance  and  frugality,  of  which,  without  their 
consent,  no  one  can  deprive  them,  they  have  rode  out  in  safety  the 
severest  storms. 

These  principles,  though  they  may  seem  remote,  have  a  duect  con- 
nection with  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  moral  welfare  of 
a  community  is  always  advanced  by  the  necessity  and  the  habits  of 
self-dependence.  As  an  agricultural  community,  especially,  the  peo- 
ple should,  as  far  as  possible,  produce  every  article  of  first  necessity, 
which  they  require  for  consumption.  There  may  be  products  utter- 
ly unsuited  to  their  soil  and  climate.  It  would  be  folly,  where  it  is 
hopeless,  to  contend  against  nature.  But  in  all  cases,  and  always, 
where  there  is  no  obstacle  alisolutely  insurmountable  to  persevering 
labor,  success  is  always  a  moral  gain. 

In  a  pecuniary  view,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Massa- 
chusetts would  find  her  account  in  producing  her  own  bread  from  her 
own  soil.  Vast  amounts  of  money  are  now  sent  out  of  the  State  for 
bread.  This  capital,  applied  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
her  soil,  would  immensely  increase  its  productiveness.  Mechanical 
labor,  in  general,  terminates  in  the  article  produced.  Labor,  judi- 
ciously and  liberally  applied  to  agriculture,  produces  not  merely  the 
immediate  and  particular  crop  which  is  sought  afler,  but  has  a  cumu- 
lative influence  in  preparing  the  same  land  for  other  and  larger  pro- 
ducts. The  value  of  the  land  thus  cultivated,  is  often  doubled,  quad- 
rupled, and  increased  tenfold,  by  being  thus  rendered  more  produc- 
tive. 

it  must  be  considered,  likewise,  that  where  a  community  depends 
upon  exchange  or  barter,  for  the  supply  of  its  primary  wants,  as,  for 
example,  where  it  exchanges  its  nianufuctured  articles,  or  the  cash 
proceeds  of  these  articles,  for  bread,  this  bread  must  be  subjected  to 
the  charges  of  freight  and  commercial  commissions,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  class  of  men,  whose  whole  business  consists  in  the  transfer  and 
exchange  of  these  commodities.  Now,  without  derogating  at  all  from 
the  respectability  of  this  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  as  a  class,  and 
from  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  their  agency,  to  a  certain  degree, 
wherever  trade  exists,  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  are  not  a  productive 
class,  but  that  their  support  is  itself  a  tax  upon  the  labor  and  industry 
of  the  country.  In  an  economical  view,  it  is  therefore  desirable,  that 
they  should  exist  in  no  larger  numbers  than  is  necessary  to  transact 
the  indispensable  trade  of  the  country;  and  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  country  has  already  suffered  much  from  the  fact  of  large  and 
disproportionate  numbers  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  laborious 
ana  productive  classes  in  rural  life,  to  engage  in  the  unproductive 
pursuits  of  trade,  far  beyond  what  the  commerce  or  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  the  country  require. 

•   •••••••••• 

Rural  life  in  New-England,  where  every  man  may  be  a  freeholder, 
tends  to  inspire  and  encourage  an  honest  pride  of'^  character,  and  a 
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self-respect,  which  is  a  strong  security  to  virtue.  It  ib  favorable  to 
sobriety,  industry,  and  an  attnchment  to  good  order  and  quiet.  It  is 
exempt  from  those  moral  perils  which  exist  in  crowded  villages; 
which  are  found  in  the  concealment  practicable  in  populous  cities;  in 
the  indifference  to  the  value  of  human  life  which  prevails  there;  and 
especially  in  the  corrupt  associations  and  multiplied  crimes  and  vices, 
which  there  inevitably  abound.  It  is  more  favorable  to  the  manly 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  the  sentiment  of  a  moral  and  political  equali- 
ty, than  where  the  extremes  of  human  condition,  enormous  wealth 
and  abject  poverty,  power  and  dependence,  luxury  and  squalidness, 
pride  and  servility,  are,  as  in  cities,  brought  into  constant  and  imme- 
diate connection. 

Agriculture,  in  the  view  of  every  sound  political  economist,  is  the 
foundation  of  national  wealth.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  trade  or  for- 
eign commerce,  legitimatelv  pursued,  pontribute  in  any  way  to  the 
actual  increase  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  unless  it  be  in  the  value  of 
the  labor  employed  when  an  equivalent  is  obtained  from  a  foreif^ 
country  for  that  labor.  Agriculture  creates  wealth,  and  gathers  its 
treasures  without  injury  or  diminution,  from  the  exhaustless  bounty 
of  the  Divine  Providence  in  the  earth  and  air.  Every  agricultural 
production  is,  therefore,  a  direct  creation  of  so  much  additional 
wealth.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  It  is  not,  as  in  manufactures, 
the  mere  using  up  of  the  raw  material,  but,  under  good  cultivation, 
the  soil  itself  is  put  in  a  condition  to  become  more  productive.  The 
land  is  raised  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  income  which 
can  be  obtained  from  it.  Labor,  thus  applied,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sure  and  permanent  investment  of  a  productive  capital.  It  is  known, 
that,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  under  a  liberal  and  judicious  husband- 
ry, lands  in  a  measure  worthless,  or  valued  at  not  more  than  five  and 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  by  improvements,  the  expense  of  which  the  first 
crops  oftentimes  fully  repay,  are  made  to  yield  an  income  equal  to 
the  interest  on  a  capital  of  one  and  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and 
to  pay,  at  the  same  time,  the  expenses  of  keeping  them  in  a  produc- 
tive condition. 

In  considering  the  moral  influences  of  agriculture,  the  conscious- 
ness of  independence,  resting  upon  the  basis  of  a  conscious  ability  to 
supply  our  own  wants,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  sentiment  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable  to  good  morals.  This  conviction  calls  out 
the  best  powers  of  our  physical  and  intellectual  nature.  There  is  a 
rich  pleasure,  not  unmingled  with  an  honest  pride,  in  eating  bread 
raised  by  our  own  hands.  There  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  in  encour- 
aging domestic  industry,  under  any  and  every  form.  The  supplies  of 
the  products  of  foreign  labor,  come  to  us  too  often  mingled  with  the 
painful  associations  of  oppressed,  defrauded,  and  unrequited  toil. 
The  products  of  our  own  nonest  industry  and  free  labor  are  subject 
to  noue  of  these  nainful  abatements.  Massachusetts  will  find  the  true 
foundation  of  inaependence  only  in  rendering  her  soil  productive;  as 
far  as  possible  cutting  off  her  reliance  upon  foreign  supplies;  and 
abating,  or  supplying,  from  her  own  resources  and  soil,  those  wants, 
which  render  her  dependent  upon  a  foreign  power,  for  that  which  her 
own  soil  is  capable  of  producing. 

Above  all  things  else,  she  should  determine  with  honest  pride  to 
raise  what  she  eats,  or  else,  to  eat  what  she  raises.  She  can  produce 
her  own  wheat.  On  new  lands  there  is  seldom  any  failure,  unless 
one,  which  proceeds  directly  from  neglect,  or  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, which  no  sagacity  can  foresee  or  control,  and  which  are  pecu- 
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]iar  to  qo  country.  To  accidents  of  this  nature,  all  crops  are  liable. 
Wheat  in  general  is,  in  all  countries,  considered  a  less  hardy  plant 
than  many  others;  yet  I  have  the  settled  opinion  of  at  least  six  intel- 
ligent and  practical  farmers  in  the  State,  that,  as  far  as  their  experi- 
ence goes,  (and  it  has  been  the  experience  in  each  of  these  cases  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,^  wheat  with  them  is  as  certain  as  al- 
most any  crop  which  they  cultivate.  The  returns  will  show,  even 
under  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  years  which  we  ever  have,  that 
many  crops  yielded  twenty  and  twenty-five,  not  a  few  exceeded  thirty, 
and  some  rose  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

The  report  on  silk,  which  follows  that  on  wheat,  is  so  long, 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  offer  many  extracts. 
It  commences  with  the  history  of  the  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States.  Following  this,  the  different  varieties  of  mul- 
berry in  cultivation  are  enumerated,  with  remarks  upon  each. 
The  whole  number  of  varieties  thus  noticed  is  eight,  and  are 
as  follows:— 

Black  Mulberry. 

White  Mulberry. 

Brown  Mulberry. 

Alpine  Mulberry. 

Perottet  Mulberry. 

Morus  Expansa  Mulberry. 

Canton  Mulberry. 

Sharpe's  Seedling  Mulberry. 

The  Canton  Mulberry  is  a  valuable  kind,  and  we  believe  its 
merits  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated:  we  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety,  and  we  can  state  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  in  the  country.  It  is  rapid  in 
its  growth,  propagates  freely  by  layers,  and  has  a  large  and 
substantial  leaf,  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  J^orus  mul- 
ticaulis.  It  is  much  hardier  than  the  latter,  and  has  endured 
our  past  winters,  without  injury  to  the  main  stem  and  roots. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  variety  were  furnished  by 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cush- 
ing,  Esq.  Mr.  Cushing,  with  a  commendable  zeal,  imported 
two  thousand  seedling  trees,  out  of  which  only  about  five  hun- 
dred lived.  These,  after  they  had  been  grown  one  or  two 
years,  were  liberally  distributed  among  nurserymen  and  others 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  thus  the  trees  have  become 
very  generally  disseminated. 

Many  persons  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Canton  is  not  more 
hardy  than  the  Perottet;  Mr.  Smith's  experience  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  add  here  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  D.  Haggerston,  of  Watertown,  the  farm  manager  of  J.  P. 
Cushing;  and  on  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
these  plants  as  much  reliance  can  be  placed  as  on  those  of  any  man 
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ID  the  country.    His  testimony,  likewise,  must  be  regarded  as  entire- 
ly ditsinterested. 

He  states,  that  with  him  the  Perottet  mulberry  has  been  killed  three 
winters  out  of  five,  root  and  branch,  and  two  winters  to  the  ground. 
The  Canton  trees  on  the  same  lot,  with  the  same  exposure,  have 
stood  the  winter,  having  been  killed  not  below  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
He  adds,  likewise,  that  of  some  Canton,  which  were  taken  up  the  last 
fall,  and  the  roots  only  covered,  in  other  respects  exposed  to  the 
weather,  all  are  now  (March,  1840,)  wholly  uninjured.  The  Canton 
trees  which  were  not  covered,  have  come  out  better  than  those  which 
had  some  covering  thrown  over  them,  besides  having  their  roots  buri- 
ed. Of  the  trees  referred  to  in  the  first  case,  two  hundred  of  the  Can- 
ton were  led  exposed,  and  about  twelve  of  the  Perottet.  Some  of 
the  Canton  referred  to  were  from  seed  imported  from  Canton;  the 
remainder  were  part  of  the  original  importation  of  trees,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken.  Upon  weighing  twenty  leaves  of  the  Canton 
and  twenty  of  the  Perottet,  taken  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  Canton  was  nearly  an  ounce.  The  Canton  is 
as  easily  propagated  as  the  Perottet,  and  as  a  plant  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  The  leaf  is  large,  lustrous,  heart-shaped,  and  serrat- 
ed: it  is  not  pendant  like  the  Perottet,  and  is  not  so  thickly  set  on  the 
tree  as  the  Broussa. 

Sharpe's  mulberry  is  another  new  variety,  originated  in  Con- 
necticut. Much  has  been  said  respecting  it  in  the  papers,  and 
if  there  have  not  been  exaggerations,  the  tree  is  a  most  valua- 
ble one  to  the  country.  Of  its  merits  we  know  nothing  per- 
sonally, but  it  is  stated  to  be,  by  many  individuals,  all  that  has 
been  said  of  it.  The  following  account  of  it  we  copy  from 
the  report: — 

Sharpens  variety, — I  will  in  this  place  speak  of  a  variety  of  the 
mulberry,  which  promises  to  afford  what  is  much  desired  in  Massa- 
chusetts; that  is,  a  large  leaf,  suitable  for  the  feed  of  the  worms,  and 
which  also  will  endure  the  rigors  of  our  winter.  This  is  a  tree  which 
originated  from  seed  imported  from  Canton,  and  planted  in  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.,  ten  years  since.  The  original  tree  stood  by  the  road 
side.  The  extraordinary  character  of  the  tree  attracted  the  notice  of 
Elias  Sharpe,  of  Chaplin,  Conn.,  who,  by  budding  and  engrafting, 
has  considerably  multiplied  its  product,  and  it  is  now  designated  as 
Sharpe's  new  variety.  It  produces  a  large  and  heavy  leaf,  heart- 
shaped — at  least  those  which  1  have  seen — and  strong,  and  is  relished 
by  the  worms.  The  leaf  is  nearly  of  an  average  size  with  the  Multi- 
caulis.  Its  growth  is  most  luxuriant,  where  I  nave  seen  it  engrafted 
into  the  stocks  of  the  white  mulberry,  many  of  the  upright  shoots  the 
lust  autunm  measuring  from  nine  to  eleven  feet,  and  the  side  shoots 
six  and  seven  feet  in  length.  This  was  the  growth  of  the  summer. 
The  tree,  from  the  testimony  of  the  original  proprietors,  though 
standing  in  a  most  exposed  location,  has  never  suffered  from  the  win- 
ter; and  within  my  own  knowledge  the  last  autumn,  at\er  a  frost 
which  destroyed  the  Perottet  mulberry  to  the  ground,  the  shoots  of 
this  tree  were  uninjured,  even  at  the  very  points  or  tips.  The  speci- 
mens of  reeled  silk  and  of  cocoons,  which  have  been  produced  from 
the  foliage  of  this  variety,  have  been  excellent.  This  tree  appears  to 
be  an  accidental  variety;  and,  should  the  expectations  which  have 
been  formed  of  it  be  to  any  con;$iderable  degree  realized,  it  will  prove 
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•a  ocqiiisitioD  of  the  most  eminent  importance  and  Talne  to  New 
£n||laod.  It  has  been  propagated  hitherto  only  by  budding  or  eo- 
crafttng;  and  the  plants  which  i  saw  at  Chaplin,  in  Connecticut,  had 
been  engrafted  into  stocks  of  the  white  mulberry  three  or  four  years 
old. 

lo  concluding  the  silk  report,  the  commissioner  refers  to  the 
importance  of  the  introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  to  the 
State.  He  also  speaks  of  its  applicability  to  various  classes, 
and  to  individuals.  He  particularly  recommends  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  clergy,  to  pauper  establishments,  to  the  Shak- 
ers, and  to  schools;  he  recommends  it  as  a  pursuit  which  may 
be  followed  with  great  advantage  to  each. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  is  deserv- 

iog  the  attention  of  every  individual: — 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  sense  of  grateful  duty,  if  I  did  not 
call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  miracles  of  Divine  Providence 
in  this  wonderful  animal,  the  silk-worm;  at  his  entrance  into  life, 
among  the  smallest  of  living  existences,  which  come  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  our  senses;  in  six  weeks,  at  farthest,  completing  his  work; 
and  by  his  humble  and  unobtrusive  labors,  contributmg  largely  to  the 
clothing  of  half  mankind,  and  creating  yearly  millions  and  millions  of 
wealth.  It  would  be  curious  to  ciilculate  the  hands  he  fills,  the 
mouths  he  feeds,  the  wheels  he  sets  in  motion,  the  ships  he  loads,  and 
the  vast  riches  to  which  his  annual  labors  amount.  This  reads  a 
striking  lesson  to  the  reflecting  mind,  on  the  immense  results  which 
spring  from  regular  and  combined,  though  minute  and  often  a  disdain- 
ed labor.  Nor  are  his  changes  the  less  extraordinary  or  striking  to 
the  thoughtful  mind.  Nature  is  every  where  full  of  mysterious  trans- 
formations, which  show  that  the  power  of  death  has  its  limits,  and 
indicate  the  wonderful  progress  of  animated  existence.  Having  ac- 
complished his  appointed  task,  he  wraps  himself  in  his  silken  shroud, 
and  with  him  death  is  only  a  transient  sleep.  If  left  to  himself,  he 
soon  emerges  from  his  tomb,  no  longer  a  reptile,  but  a  winged  chry- 
salis, to  enjoy  another  existence.  In  the  curious  transformations  of 
this  humble  insect,  man  may  see  an  instructive  indication  and  testi- 
mony of  the  progress  of  being,  and  a  proof  that  death  is  not  annihila- 
tion. May  we,  as  men,  exult  in  the  hopes,  gathered  from  such  beau- 
tiful examples  in  nature,  and  confirmed  by  divine  revelation,  that  with 
man,  also,  death  is  only  the  threshold  of  life;  and  that  for  him  to  burst 
these  cearments  of  the  grave,  is  not  like  the  silk-worm,  to  pass  rapidly 
through  another  form  of  being,  but  to  enter  upon  an  immortality. 

The  appendix  contains  a  great  variety  of  useful  informa- 
tion, relating  to  farming:  our  readers  will  probably  think  we 
have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  the  report  to  make 
any  further  extracts.  In  conclusion,  we  must  record  our  appro- 
bation of  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioner  has  executed 
bis  task,  and  we  trust  the  great  amount  of  facts,  which  he  has 
gathered  together,  will  effect  a  vast  improvement  in  the  agricul- 
ure  of  the  State,  and  will  particularly  tend  to  introduce  more 
generally  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the  production  of 
silk,  from  which  the  most  valuable  results  will  arise.    It  will  de- 
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pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  zeal  of  the  New  England  States, 
whether  the  production  of  silk  shall  become  a  part  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country:  they  must  become  the  pioneers  in  this 
great  work;  and  we  hope  that  the  good  example  which  they  have 
always  set,  in  stepping  forward  in  every  useful  work,  will  not 
be  lost  in  so  important  a  branch  of  domestic  industry  as  the 
manufacture  of  silk. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

Ii\fluenee  of  various  cireufnstanees  in  the  growth  of  Plants  in  modi' 
lying  their  physiological  action.'  Extracted,  from  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Cbristison,  read  before  the  Ro^al  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Feb.  8, 1840. 
— ^'Tbe  author  commenced  with  some  remarks  on  the  various  causes 
by  which  the  action  of  plants  and  of  their  products  on  the  animal 
body  may  be  modified,  and  on  the  great  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of 
the  information  at  present  possessed  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  those 
causes  which  seem  to  arise  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  vegetation, 
more  especially  climate,  weather,  soil,  and  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. He  then  stated  the  sources  of  information  on  these  points; 
namely,  the  curative  or  therapeutic  action  of  drugs  on  man,  their  ef- 
fects on  the  healthy  function,  both  of  man  and  animals,  either  as 
medicines  or  as  poisons,  their  sensible  qualities,  and  their  chemical 
analysis;  and  he  assigned  reasons  for  discarding  the  first  of  these  from 
the  iuauiry,  and  for  trusting,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  criterions  de- 
rived rrom  sensible  qualities,  from  the  efifects  of  poisons  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  from  chemical  analysis. 

**The  remaining  part  of  the  present  paper  was  confined  chiefiy  to 
the  influence  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  activity  of  plants. 
Doubts  were  thrown,  by  the  results  of  his  investigations,  on  most  of 
the  current  doctrines  on  this  head;  but  the  present  state  of  the  inqui- 
ry did  not  lead  to  any  general  inferences  being  drawn  with  confidence. 

'*An  extended  statement  was  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  upon  many  of  the  active  species  of  the  natural 
family  Ranunculacefie.  It  was  stated,  that  in  the  acrid  species  of  the 
genera  Ranunculus,  Anemone  and  Clematis,  the  acridity,  which  is 
the  same  throughout  them  all  in  quality,  is  possessed  in  nearly  equal 
activity  by  the  leaves,  from  an  early  period  in  the  spring  until  they 
are  about  to  decay;  but  that  it  exists  in  the  germens  only  while  they 
are  green,  and  disappears  there  entirely  as  the  seeds  ripen.  In  the 
acrid  species  of  Aconitum,  the  acridity  of  the  leaves,  on  the  contrary, 
continues  only  until  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  and  then  gradually,  but 
quickly,  disappears  as  they  ripen,  while  the  seeds  acquire  precisely 
the  same  peculiar  kind  of  acridity.  The  narcotic  properties  of  the 
leaves,  however,  do  not  undergo  the  same  singular  change,  but  con- 
tinue undiminished  after  the  seeds  are  mostly  ripe,  and  probably,  in- 
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deed,  as  long  as  the  leaves  themselves  retain  their  freshness.  The 
acridity  of  the  genus  Helleborus  is  probably  governed  by  circumstan- 
ces different  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned;  but  the  experi- 
ments already  made  are  insufficient  to  point  out  the  true  rule-  In  the 
course  of  these  observations  many  remarks  were  also  made  on  the 
nature  of  the  acridity  possessed  by  the  different  species,  upon  which 
incorrect  ideas  at  present  very  generally  prevail;  several  material 
corrections  were  also  suggested  as  to  the  general  opinions  respecting 
the  influence  of  heat,  desiccation  and  time  upon  their  acridity;  and  a 
short  allusion  was  made  to  the  properties  of  a  remarkably  crystalline 
principle,  which  the  author  discovered  in  one  of  the  species  of  ranun- 
culus, and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ingredient  upon  which 
the  activity  of  that  genus  depends. 

*'The  author  next  entered  into  some  details  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  narcotic  plants,  and  commenced  with 
the  natural  family  Amygdaleee,  the  leaves  of  several  of  which  are 
eminently  poisonous,  m  consequence  of  containing,  or  producing 
when  bruised,  a  hydrocyanated  essential  oil.  He  showed  that  this 
oil  abounds  most  in  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  (Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerarus,)  when  they  are  young  and  undeveloped;  and  that  it  goes  on 
diminishing  gradually  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  as  they  increase 
in  age  and  vigor,  until  the  commencement  of  their  second  season, 
when  the  old  leaves,  though  plump  and  luxuriant,  do  not  contain 
above  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  what  they  contained  in  the  infant  state,  or 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  young  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  generally  admitted  law,  in 
respect  of  the  formation  of  volatile  oils  in  leaves. 

'*The  consideration  of  this  fact  led  to  some  statements  upon  the 
mode  and  form  in  which  some  essential  oils  and  other  active  princi- 
ples exist  in  the  leaves  of  plants;  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  that 
m  ail  probability  many  active  principles,  which  are  separated  from 
plants  by  simple  processes,  do  not  exist  ready  formed  m  the  leaves; 
but,  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  the  mustard  seed  and  bitter  almond,  are 
only  developed  when  the  structure  of  the  leaves  is  broken  up,  and 
principles  of  a  different  kind,  secreted  in  distinct  cells,  are  brought  in 
contact  with  one  another  or  with  water. 

"The  remaining  departments  of  the  investigation  were  postponed; 
but  further  observations  were  promised  upon  the  influence  of  the 
progress  of  vegetation  on  the  solanaceous  and  umbelliferous  plants, 
and  likewise  on  the  effects  of  soil  and  climate." 

From  the  above  extract  it  may  be  gathered  why  cattle  reject  the 
12andnculus  kcris,  or  common  buttercup  of  the  meadow,  while  green, 
but  do  not  object  to  it,  but  are  even  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  in  a.state  of 
hay. — Gard.  Mag, 

Temperature  of  Plants. — M.  Dutrochet,  some  years  ago,  proved 
by  experiment  that  living  plants  have  a  proper  heat;  and  other  ex- 
periments have  recently  been  made  by  M.  Van  Beck,  and  read  to  the 
French  Academy  in  January  last,  confirming  the  fact.  The  maxi- 
mum of  inherent  heat  which  M.  Van  Beck  found,  on  September  29th, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  noon,  in  a  young  leaf  of  Sedum  Cotyle- 
don, was  about  0  25°  centigrade,  or  about  something  more  than  half 
a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  In  rainy  and  dull  days  the  heat  was  not  so 
great  as  when  the  weather  was.  ralm  and  clear.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  the  probable  advantages 
of  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  among  plants;  though,  as  the  writer  ob- 
serves, the  subject  requires  to  be  farther  examined. 
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"A  sinj^ular  phenomenon,  which  I  have  always  observed  in  the 
course  of  my  experiments,  is,  that,  on  suddenly  raising  the  bell-glass, 
which  cut  off  uU  communication  between  the  air  of  the  apartment 
and  that  of  the  plant,  the  hent  of  the  latter  always  rose  suddenly  some 
tenths  of  a  degree.  This  phenomenon,  hov/ever,  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes;  the  magnetic  needle  soon  retrograded,  passing  zero  of  the 
scale,  and  showing,  by  its  opposite  and  permanent  deviation,  that  the 
living  plant  bad  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  dead  leaf,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  atmosphere. 

**Is  this  phenomenon  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  instantaneous  access  of 
the  free  air  to  the  plant,  which,  by  stimulating  its  vital  functions, 
which  were  depressed  by  its  having  been  kept  in  a  less  pure  air,  aug- 
ments at  the  same  time  its  proper  heat,  before  the  counteracting  and 
frigorific  influence  of  re-established  evaporation  has  had  time  to  make 
itself  fern 

''This  I  cannot  venture  to  decide;  but  I  hope  that  other  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists  will  engage  in  these  researches,  which,  if  I  am 
not  deceived;  may  yet  throw  light  on  many  an  interesting  question  in 
vegetable  physiology."  (Comple  Rendu,  4-c.,  as  quoted  in  Jam.  Jour, 
for  April,  1840,  p.  333.) 

Improving  soils  by  pulverization. — The  fertility  of  adhesive  soila 
becomes  greatly  increased  by  frequently  exposing  them  to  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which  means  they  become  so  much  pulverized,  as  to  encour- 
age the  gVowth  of  the  fibres  of  plants.  One  cause  of  the  unproductive- 
ness of  adhesive  soils  is,  that  air  cannot  penetrate  to  the  seeds  or  roots 
of  plants;  preventing  the  germination  of  the  former,  and  the  future 
well-being  of  the  other.  In  such  cases,  the  roots  of  plants  can  re- 
ceive no  advantage  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  which  exists  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces on  the  earth's  surface.  Another  cause  of  unproductiveness  is, 
that  such  soils  cannot  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture,  but  are 
saturated  upon  the  surface  at  one  time,  and  burnt  as  hard  as  a  brick 
at  another. 

In  the  former  case,  the  fibres  of  plants  are  generally  rotted,  whilst 
in  the  latter  they  are  torn  in  pieces  by  the  cracks  in  the  ground.  The 
moisture  will  neither  sink  fretly,  nor  rise  freely,  when  the  sun  has 
evaporated  the  moisture  on  the  surface.  Again,  in  such  soils  the  full 
advantage  of  manure  cannot  be  realized,  as  it  must  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  atmosphere  before  those  changes  can  be  effected,  by 
which  alone  it  can  become  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Hence  the 
importance  of  trenching,  ridging,  and  frequent  digging,  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  rendered 
more  friable  and  open  in  its  texture-  These  operations  may  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clean.  The  depth  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil:  strong  soils  can  scarcely  be  dug  or 
trenched  too  deep;  nor  indeed  can  any  soil,  unless  the  subsoil  con- 
tains something  noxious  to  vegetation. 

Pulverization  ought  to  go  on  during  the  process  of  vegetation,  by 
the  free  use  of  the  fork  or  hoe.  In. summer  such  operations  prevent 
the  soil  getting  dried  up,  as  evaporation  proceeds  more  rapidly  from 
a  hard  surface  than  a  loose  one.  It  is  some  time  before  water  caa 
penetrate  a  hard  surface;  upon  a  loose  one  it  sinks  to  the  roots  at 
once.  The  more  soil  is  stirred  among  crops  of  any  description,  the 
more  fibres  will  plants  produce,  and  this  increase  of  strength  to  the 
plants  will  more  than  pay  the  labor.  Independent  of  the  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  of  toe  drill  system  among  culinary  vegetables,  it 
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possesses  the  advantage  of  enabling  as  freely  to  stir  the  soil;  for  this 
porpose  1  consider  a  three-pronged  fork  preferable  to  a  hoc,  ashy  ns- 
xnfc  the  latter  the  ground  get^  hard  below.  Believing  pulverization 
to  he  of  great  im[K>riance  for  loosening  the  texture  of  strong  soils, 
enabling  the  fibres  of  plants  to  run  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food, 
imbibing  and  imparting  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  without  receiving 
too  much,  or  retaining  it  too  long,  and  also  as  tending  to  eradicate 
deleterious  properties  m  the  soil,  1  should  wish  to  see  it  more  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  extended  'to  the  cultivation  of  many  of  oar  field 
crops. — {Gard»  Mag.) 


Art.  1 1.    Domestic  Notices, 

Cultivation  of  the  Grape  and  Peach  under  glass,  tsithout  artificial 
heat, — I  am  making  some  experiments  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  and  peach.  You  will  oblige  me,  and  no  doubt  many  of  your 
subscribers,  if  you  will  give  your  views  of  the  best  culture  of  the 
gra|>e  under  glass,  vfithout  artificial  heat,  and  in  the  open  air;  also, 
the  best  method  of  pruning;  also,  the  peach  with  its  varieties,  and 
the  soil  best  adapted  to  them,  and  the  best  method  of  pruning. — 
Yours,  respectfully,  J.  R.  Bhinelander,  Huntington,  L.  L,  Sept. 
1840.  [We  hope  that  some  of  our  able  correspondents  will  answer 
Mr.  Rhinelander's  queries,  and  give  him  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  Mr.  Russell  or  Mr.  Haggerston,  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  peach,  can  give  the  de- 
sired information,  as  they  have  each  had  the  management  of  exten- 
sive vineries,  both  with  and  toiihout  heat.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  them  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 

Dr,  Wray,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  whose  garden  suffered  much  from  the 
great  freshet  in  May  last,  is  now  making  a  delightful  country  resi- 
dence at  the  Sand  Hills,  a  few  miles  out  from  the  city,  and  is  giving 
his  attention  mostly  to  fine  fruits. — M.  A.  JV,,  Athens,  Ga. 

The  season  in  Athens,  Ga. — The  weather  of  this  year,  hitherto,  is 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  vegetation  presents 
corresponding  anomalies.  Not  less  than  six  feet  of  water  has  fallen 
since  the  first  of  April,  and  only  once  until  last  week  has  there  been 
three  consecutive  days  without  rain,  and  often  ten  with  more  or  less. 
At  the  time  of  the  e;reat  freshet,  (26tb  May,)  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  fell  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  twice  since  about  twelve  inches 
fell  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  remainder  in  what  would  be  called 
genial  showers,  sometimes  pouring  steadily  all  night,  but  generally 
onlv  for  a' few  hours  at  a  time,  and  without  violent  winds.  In  the 
main,  the  whole  period  might  be  compared  to  the  best  kind  of  April 
weather.  The  heat  temperate,  only  twice  rising  to  full  ninety  de- 
grees, and  though  unfavorable  for  some  kinds  of  fruits,  yet  for  mere 
vegetation  uncommonly  propitious.  I  have  grafts  set  in  March,  of 
cherries,  plums  and  pears,  (some  even  on  quince  stocks,)  which  have 
made  a  growth  of  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  are  still  going  ahead  at 
a  great  rate.  Many  plants  have  taken  the  second  growth  and  again 
flowered,  such  as  the  Dwarf  ulmond,  Wistaria  Consequkna,  Amdrpha 
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fructiedsa,  strawberir,  Gelseminnra  nitidum,  Magndlui  purpurea.  M. 
Yulan  has  a  (ew  bucls  about  to  open,  and  the  Japan  quince  has  not 
been  without  flowers  since  last  February.  It  is  also  loaded  with 
fruit  in  clusters,  with  long  beaks  like  hazel  nuts.  Sternb^rgta  li^tea, 
which  commonly  sends  up  naked  flowers  in  October,  sent  up  both 
leaves  and  flowers  ten  days  ago.  Cxalis  B6wiet,  which  was  out  all 
winter,  flowered  finely  in  the  spring,  then  lay  dormant,  but  lately  has 
started  again  and  greatly  increased,  and  presents  a  most  mai^nificent 
clump,  with  very  strong  scapes  and  large  flowers. — «Af.  Ji.  W,^  Aihr 
ens,  Ga.,  Sept,  1840. 

A  vfMie  species  of  the  Thunbirgm, — ^Tou  speak  of  a  white  variety 
of  Thunb^rgui  alkta.  I  have  a  white  Thunbergux  raised  from  seeds, 
presented  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  of  Salem,  who  brought 
them  from  St.  Croix,  which  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  species; 
perennial,  with  quite  a  different  leaf;  the  petioles  not  alated  at  all; 
the  flowers  also  differently  shaped,  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  hab- 
it climbing,  like  the  other,  but  not  so  vigorous.  It  is  now  about  six 
feet  high,  while  the  other  near  it  is  fully  ten  feet,  with  its  laterals 
scrambling  over  every  thin^  far  and'wide. — Id. 

Dahlias  in  Georgia, — The  dahlias  received  from  Hovey  &  Co. 
last  spring  have  answered  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Strikta 
formosissima  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  of  it — distinctly  striped 
and  picoteed,  and,  moreover,  a  free  bloomer;  one  branch,  for  a  freak, 
has  onl^  perfectly  self-colored  flowers,  of  a  fine  size  and  form,  and  a 
rich  crimson.  Mrs.  Rushton,  Contender,  and  Sir  Henry  Fletcher 
were  and  are  superb;  Gem,  very  fine:  Conqueror  of  Europe,  good, 
but  scarcely  deserving  so  great  a  name;  the  Star  of  Buckland,  the 
only  one  among  them  that  was  quite  worthless,  not  worth  its  garden 
room.  The  seeds  of  annuals,  sent  also,  succeeded  exceedingly  well, 
owing  to  the  remarkably  favorable  season;  but  few  of  them,  howev- 
er, have  ripened  any  seeds.  I  have  one  dahlia,  I  know  not  what,  but 
think  it  a  buff-colored  one,  received  from  Thorburn  some  years  ago, 
which, measures  now  eleven  feet  high,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  a 
flower-bud  upon  it. — Id. 

The  Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  Washington,  J).  C,  held  its 
annual  exhibition  on  the  29th  September.  We  are  promised  an  ac- 
count of  it  from  our  correspondent,  J.  F.  Callan,  Esq. — Ed, 

The  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society,  Lowell,  Mass.,  held  its  an- 
nual exhibition  on  the  10th  September,  and  an  account  of  the  flowers 
and  fruits  exhibited,  will  appear  in  the  December  number. — Id. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Salem^ 
Mass.,  was  held  on  the  24th  of  September.  An  account  of  it  will  also 
appear  with  the  above  in  the  December  number. — Id. 

Errata. — One  or  two  errors  occurred  in  our  last,  which  should  be 
corrected  as  follows: — P.  S38,  twelve  liues  from  the  bottom,  for 
"Gen.  Mason"  read  "Gen.  Nelson."  The  name  of  our  correspond- 
ent. Dr.  Gunnell,  which  in  p.  337  and  338  reads  ^<J.  L.  Gunnell," 
should  be  "J.  S.  Gunnell."  In  Prof.  Russell's  communication  some 
vexing  errors  also  occurred,  viz: — P.  333,  nineteenth  line  from  the 
top,  for  "milk"  read  "mink;"  and  same  page,  eighth  line  from  the 
bottom,  for  "Warren"  read  "Warner;"  the  same  error  also  occurs 
on  p.  335,  seventh  Fine  from  the  bottom;  p,  335,  sixth  line  from  the 
top,  for  "Grophina"  read  "Gyrophdra." 
VOL.  VI. ^NO.  X.  49 
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Art.  III.    Meusaehusetts  Harticultttral  Society. 

•August  Z^d. — An  adjourned  meeting — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent,  William  Oliver,  Esq.  was 
appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

N.  J.  Becar,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  was  admitted  a  correspondiog 
member  of  the  Society. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Macondry  Was  admitted  a  subscription  member. 
Meetmg  adjourned. 

Aug.29tn. — An  adjourned  meeting — but  there  being  no  business,  It 
was  dissolved. 

In  our  last  we  presented  part  of  the  report  of  this  meeting — that 
of  the  flowers  exhibited.     We  now  present  a  report  of  the  fruits. 

Exhibited.  Fruits: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  Williams's  Favorite, 
red  Juneating,  Summer  pearmain  apples;  also  Belle  de  Beaucare  and 
seedling  peaches,  both  handsome  specimens.  From  the  President, 
Alberge  and  Gross  Mignonne  peaches  (fine,)  and  large  red  sweeting 
apple.  From  S.  Downer,  Gross  Mij^nonne  and  Coolidge's  Favorite 
peaches.  From  W.  Oliver,  Gross  Misfnonne  and  Coolidge's  Favor- 
ite peaches.  From  T.  Hittinger,  Charlestown,  very  beautiful  necta- 
rines.    From  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  Freestone  peaches. 

From  R.  Manning,  Summer  Rose,  Beurr^  of  Mons,  Doyenne 
d'Ece  and  Julienne  pears;  also,  Dominie  Diel  plums,  and  Cholomon- 
ski  and  Duchess  of  Oldenhurgh  apples,  the  latter  a  beautiful  new  va- 
riety, which  we  have  previously  noticed,  (p.  125.)  From  S.  Pond, 
fine  specimens  of  Gushing  and  Julienne  pears,  and  Isabella,  Lombard 
and  Smith's  Orleans  plums.  From  T.  Hastings,  very  superior  Cool- 
idge's Favorite  peaches.  From  J.  Fisher,  Brookline,  pears,  name  un- 
known. From  Mr.  Skilton,  white  Gage  plums.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  rareripe,  Teton  de  Venus,  and  George  IV.  peaches;  also, 
Imperial  Guge  (?)  and  Reine  Claude  (.^)  plums. 

Vegetables: — From  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  mandrakes  or  striped  gourds. 
From  J.  Hovey,  tomatoes.  From  the  President,  very  fine  Lima 
beans.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  large  and  fine  egQ  plants.  From  J.  A. 
Ken  rick,  tomatoes. 

Sept,  blh. — A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society. was  held  this  day — the 
President  in  the  chair.  No  business  coming  before  the  meeting,  it 
was  adjourned  for  one  week. 

Exhtbited.  Flowers: — Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey.  Dahlias,  from 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Sept.  9th,  10th  and  Uth.—The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  of  September,  accordin^r  to  previous  notice,  at  the  Society's 
room,  No.  23  Tremont  Row.  The  committee  to  whom  was  entrust- 
ed the  duty  of  decorating  the  room  and  completing  the  arrangements, 
executed  their  task  with  much  taste. 

The  Society's  room  is  not  large  enough,  nor  sufificiently  lofYy,  to 
make  a  grand  display;  and,  considering  the  limited  space,  the  com- 
mittee completed  their  arrangements  with  good  efifect,  and  with  what 
we  think  a  very  decided  improvement  upon  the  last  exhibition.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  over  the  large  oval  fruit  table,  was  thrown 
two  arches,  the  bases  of  which  rested  npon  the  two  ends  and  upon 
the  middle  of  the  table.    These  arches  were  composed  of  lattice 
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worki  so  as  to  have  a  light  appearance,  and  were  beautifully  wreath 
ed  with  evergreens,  roses,  splendid  dahlias,  asters,  &c.,  and  pre- 
sented an  elegant  appearance.  The  two  opposite  corners  of  the 
room,  from  the  entrance  door,  were  fitted  up  with  alcoves,  also  of 
lattice-work,  three  in  each  corner,  the  middle  one  in  each  considerably 
larger  than  the  other  two.  These  alcoves  were  the  receptacles 
of  some  of  the  most  splendid  bouquets  which  ever  graced  the 
room.  They  were  backed  by  evergreens,  and  in  front  festooned  by  a 
variety  of  brilliant  flowers,  which  rendered  them  objects  of  great  in- 
terest, and  added  much  to  the  coup  d^ail  which  struck  the  eye  upon 
entering  the  room.  The  cornices  of  the  room  were  also  Iteautifully 
festooned,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  display. 

On  the  tables  on  each  side  of  the  room  were  arranged  collections  of 
plants,  many  of  them  fine  specimens.  The  ChamseVops  ht^milis,  with 
Its  pendent  fan-like  foliage — the  Sago  palm — the  thick  and  fleshy  fol- 
iage of  the  india-rubber  tree,  (Ficus  elastica,) — the  myrtle-like  blos- 
soms of  the  tall  and  graceful  Eugenia — the  noblo  leaf  of  the  Banana, 
intermixed  with  the  grotesque  forms  of  the  Cacti, — contributed  to 
make  up  a  fine  display.  On  one  side  of  the  room  the  plants  formed 
a  deep  and  rich  back-ground  to  the  mass  of  splendid  blooms  of  the 
dahlia  which  filled  the  stands  the  whole  length,  and  the  dark  foliage, 
contrasting  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  this  flower,  heightened  and  set 
off  their  appearance  with  great  effect. 

The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  shower,  was  delightful 
during  the  week,  and  from  the  great  number  of  strangers  who  were 
in  the  city,  the  room  was  crowded  with  visiitors,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  highly  gratified  with  the  display.  The  fruit,  which  has  been 
abundant  and  handsome  this  year,  was  much  admired,  and  the  great 
variety  of  specimens  surprised  many  of  the  visitors.  On  the  whole, 
we  thmk  the  exhibition  was  well  got  up,  and  the  members  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  promptness  with  which  they  rendered  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  diued  together,  as  usual,  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee-House,  on  Friday,  the  11th,  and  the  occasion  was 
one  of  pleasantness  and  good  feeling — all  seemed  united  and  animated 
with  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  floriculture  and  horticulture. 

We  had  prepared  these  few  remarks,  when  wo  accidentally  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  part  of  rhe  official  report  of  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  we  were  so  pleas- 
ed with  it,  that,  with  his  consent,  we  present  it  in  connection  with 
ours: — 

''By  a  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  it  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  annual  exhibition.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  impulse  of  our  own 
feelings,  we  should  probably  say  too  much  in  praise  of  our  first  love, 
the  productions  of  Flora,  and  let  our  imagination  run  riot  in  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  many  fair  specimens  presented 
for  our  admiration :  but  we  are  reminded  by  Pomona  that  her  offer- 
ings have  a  claim  upon  our  special  notice,  and  we  should  prove  re- 
creant to  our  trust,  were  we  to  omit  giving,  at  least,  a  passing  notice 
of  some  of  the  fine  varieties  of  fruits  which  crowded  our  tables,  and 
added  so  much  to  the  gratification  of  our  visitors.  There  was  the 
grape,  with  its  luscious  juice,  apparently  ready  to  burst  the  blooming 
covering  which  contained  that  'that  maketh  the  heart  glad* — the 
Bartlett  pear,  which  seemed  to  say,  'come  taste  me  and  try  me,  I  have 
but  few  equals,  and  no  superiors' —the  Gravenstein  apple  was  a  temp- 
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tation  which  almost  set  our  injunction  of  *toucfa  not'  at  defiance-^ 
the  plums,  encircled  with  imperial  purple,  and  with  'flavor  rich  beyond 
compare' — peaches,  with  colors  various,  and  with  qualities  beyond 
the  pale  of  our  description; — all  these  our  readers  will  perceive,  (by 
a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,) 
made  but  a  part  of  the  great  whole. 

*<Whoof  all  the  lovers  of  F/ora  could  behold  the  various  specimens 
of  flowers,  from  the  gorgeous  Glori6sa  sup^rba  to  the  humble  Fioia 
tricolor,  and  not  have  his,  or  her,  better  feelings  roused  into  action--- 
his  thoughts  raised  to  admire — his  heart  warmed  with  love,  and  his 
soul  to  burn  with  ecstatic  desire  to  know  more  of  the  works  of  Him, 
who  made  them  all, — who  formed  them  with  graces  and  tinted  them 
with  colors  so  diversified,  and  scattered  them  with  liberal  hand 
wherever  man  is  found? 

"With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  exhibition,  which  commenced  on  Wednes- 
day, the  9th  instant,  at  noon,  and  closed  on  Friday,  11th  instant,  at 
nine  o'clock,  P.  M.  During  that  period  the  hall  was  visited  by  many 
distinguished  strangers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  our  city  to  join  the  whig  convention  at  Bunker  Hill.  It 
was  gratifying  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  learn  from  these 
gentletnen,  that  an  increasing  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  is 
now  manifest  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  We  rejoice  to  know 
this,  as  we  consider  that  horticulture  is  like  virtue,  the  more  it  is 
practised,  the  more  lovely  it  will  appear;  and  it  may  be  said  of  it,  as 
of  virtue,  Mts  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  piiths  are 
paths  of  peace.' " 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  plants  exhibited: — 

Plants: — From  J.  P.  Cusbing,  Esq.,  LatHnia  borb6nicaj  PhceViix 
dactylifera,  Cycas  revolOta,  ChamceVops  hi^milis,  Thta  viridis,  Be- 
^6nfa  sp.,  Photinia  arbutif61ia,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  Eugen- 
ia austr^lis,  Evicm  spOria,  JBuxus  arbor^scens,  Begdnia  argyrostig- 
ma,  Milsa  rosacse^a,  Ardisia  colorkta,  .^c^iasp.,  Eriobdtryajapdnica, 
i^cus  elistica,  Ftichsta  coccinea,  Eucomis  vittkta,  Valldtcr  purpi^rea, 
C^reuB  speciosissimus,  Optintia  brasili^nsis,  Cereus  cylindricus.  Cam- 
panula pyramid^lis,  Melalei^ca  diosmrof^lia,  heliotropes,  verbenas, 
roses,  geraniums,  Tradesc4ntta  discolor,  Fdnkta  jap6nica,  Finca  rd- 
sea,  Belladonna  lily,  Amaryllis  Josephin<e  (in  flower,)  and  other 
plants,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  forty;  also,  branches  of  the 
Dheph^rdta  arg^ntea,  full  of  fruit. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  Botanic  Garden,  T^coma  cajp^nsis,  Magn6lta 
ffrandifl6ra,Crat8e^gus  glabra,  Beauf6rtta  decuspltta,  Jrhodod^ndron  ar- 
bdreum,  lllicium  floridknum,  Hkkea  gibbdsa,  B6chea  falckta,  Latirus 
exc^lRa,T4xus  chin^nsis,  Callistdmon  saligna,  Lidtris  latif6lia,Vall6ta 
Durpi]^rea,  Nandlna  dom^stica,  DracseVia  frkgrans,  /hibiscus  Mdm- 
notj  Eriob6trya  japdnica,  Melaleucas,  daphnes,  acacias,  fuchsias,  eri- 
cas, diosmas,  myrtles,  petunias,  azaleas,  &c.,  in  all  upwaras  of 
sixty  plants:  alF(o,a  fine  cut  specimen  of  Hedychium  Garaneridntim. 
From  W.  Meller,  H6ya  carndsa.  Fuchsia  ten^lla  and  glob6sa,  Cit- 
rus fnyrtifdlia,  Plumbago  cap^nsis,  Di^sma  cricoides,  Gloxinia  speci- 
6sa,  Eugenia  austrklis,  Thilja  orientklis,  Lauristinus,  heliotropes, 
&c. 

From  Capt.  Sumner,  Boston,  two  Chinese  plants,  remarkable  curi- 
osities, and  which  attracted,  and  deservedly  so,  universal  attention. 
They  illustrated  fully  the  Chinese  system  of  gardening,  presenting  a 
garden  in  miniature.    From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  variegated  holly, 
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common  holly,  silver-edged  Box,  Stap^lui  sp.,  Eugenia  austritlls, 
F6ch8ta  gr&cilis,  JBrica  concinna,  roses,  rosemary,  &c.  &c. 

Cut  Flowers: — From  £.  H.  Derby,  Salem,  AmaryllM  BeUad6nna^ 
do.  var.  ?  O'xalissp.  ?  and  iVympbee^a  odor&ta.  From  John  Lewis  Rus- 
sell, a  fine  bouquet,  composed  of  the'following  native  plants: — LMria 
scariosa,  Gentiana  crlnita,  Ne6ttia  spiralis,  and  Polygonum  articul4- 
tum.  A  magnificent  specimen  ofGloridsa  sup^rba,  from  Madam 
Lowell,  Roxbury,  attracted  great  admiration.  From  S.  Walker, 
fine  pansies,  and  specimens  of  Ti^ridia  conchifl6ra.  From  W.  Ken- 
rick,  roses  in  variety.  From  D.  Haggerston,  a  collection  of  several 
varieties  of  verbenas.  Noisette  roses,  very  fine,  from  S.  R.  Johnson. 
A  bunch  of  superb  German  asters,  from  Mr.  Arnold,  Cambridgeport. 
German  asters,  from  Josiah  Stickney,  Esq.  Asters  from  J.  A.  Ken- 
rick  and  S.  Sweetser.    Verbenas,  from  J.  Breck  &  Co. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  collection  of  superb  verbenas,  including  the 
following  twenty  species  and  varieties,  many  of  them  new  and  very 
splendid,  viz: — Ferbdna  chamiedrif61ia,  Arranidna,  Tweedieiina,  and 
T.  sup^rba,  Eyredna,  teueroldes,  incisa,  Binneydna,  fulgens,  Wales's 
seedling,  Wtnchestdrtt,  Russ^lU'i,  Colcdrdti,  P^ppert,  ign^scens, 
Hirstn,  Richards6ntt,  Pow^lln,  speci6sa  and  vendsa.  Hovey  &  Co. 
sent  a  collection  of  ten  varieties  of  most  superb  double  balsams, 
viz:  rose,  purple,  scarlet,  white,  mottled,  scarlet  spotted,  crimson 
spotted,  purple  spotted,  striped,  and  ruby  colored.  Messrs.  Win- 
snips  sent  a  basket  of  Fassifl6ra  quadrangul^ris. 

Dahlias: — From  Josiah  Stickney,  Ansell's  Unique,  Elorsham  Ri- 
val, Ingham's  Canute,  Rienzi,  Sulphurea  elegans,  Essex  Rival, 
Clark's  Julia,  Virgin  Queen,  Striata  formosissima,  Stanford's  Con- 
tender, Rosa  superba.  Grand  purple.  Marshal  Soult,  Fire-ball,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Elphinstone's  Coronation,  Corinne,  Reliance,  Climax, 
Eva,  Red  Rover,  &c.  From  P.  Barnes,  Sufiblk  Hero,  Unique,  Clio 
Perfects,  Quilled  Perfection,  Coronation,  Middlesex  Rival,  Sunbury 
Hero,  Beauty  of  the  North,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Metropolitan  Per- 
fection, Striata  formosissima.  Red  Rover,  &c.  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Marshal  Soult,  Horticulturalist,  Striata  for- 
mosissima, Horatio,  Beauty  of  the  North,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Stone's 
Yellow  Perfection,  Gen.  Washington,  Reliance,  Mrs.  Cox,  Red  Ro- 
ver,^ Glory,  Reliance,  Sulphurea  elefjans,  Splendissima,  Independent. 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Rosetta,  Unique,  Lord 
Liverpool,  Eva,  Quilled  Perfection,  Princess  Victoria,  Blandina,  &c. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Rival 
Yellow,  &c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Unique,  Striata  formosissima, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Red  Rover,  Ovid,  Advancer, 
Henry  Fletcher,  Castanda,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Eva,  Iver  Hero, 
Flora  Hastings,  Contender  (Stanford's,)  Horticulturnlist,  Bonny 
Jean,  Lewisham  Rival,  Clio  rerfecta,  Girling's  Heroine,  &c.  &c. 
From  D.  Mclntyre,  Eva,  Premier,  Miss  Johnson,  Duke  of  Kent, 
Striata  formosissima.  Lord  Liverpool,  Marshal  Soult,  Bontisholl, 
Suffolk  Hero^  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Castanda, 
&c.  &c. 

From  D.  Haegerston,  Eva,  Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Princess  Victoria, 
Striata  formosissima.  Marshal  Soult,  Unique,  Metropolitan  Calypso, 
Angelina,  Splendissima,  Clio  Perfectn,  Dennisii,  Red  Rover,  Lady 
William  Powlett,  Gen.  Wnshington,  Beauty  of  the  North,  &c.  From 
Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  Striata  formosissima,  Angelina,  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Unique,  Rival  Sussex,  Dennisii,  Globe,  Countess  of  Liv- 
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erpool,  Metropolitao  Calypso,  Paraxon,  &c«  From  R.  Howe,  Mrs. 
Rushton,  Desdemona,  DenDiiiii,  Madonoa,  Sufiulk  Hero,  Angelina, 
Red  Rover,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &c. 

From  S.  Walker,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Eva,  Marshal  Soult,  Striata  for- 
mosiasima,  Desdemona,  Horsham  Rival,  Unique,  Princess  Victoria, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Diana,  Victory,  Napoleon,  Lady  Webster,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Lilac  Perfection,  Sulpburea  elegans,  Suffolk  Hero,  Beau- 
tv  of  West  Riding,  &c.  From  W.  £.  Carter,  Striata  formosissima, 
Mrs.  Rushton,  Glory,  Quilled  Perfection,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Den- 
nisii.  Rival  Sussex,  Unique,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  &c.  From  J.  L. 
L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias  of  several  kinds.  Dahlias  were  also  furnished 
for  the  wreaths  and  decorations,  by  most  of  the  cultivators. 

Bouquets : — A  superb  bouquet,  for  one  of  the  large  alcoves,  was  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  iiovey  &  Co.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  smaller  boa- 
qaeta.  From  W.  £.  Carter,  bouquets;  the  two  latter  filled  the  smaller 
alcoves  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Mr.  Walker  contributed  the  large 
and  two  smaller  ones  which  filled  the  three  alcoves  in  the  opposite 
comer.  Besides  these,  bouquets  were  sent  by  R-  Howe,  W.  Ken- 
rick,  John  Hovey,  W.  Meller,  J.  A«  Kenrick,  &c. 

Fruits: — ^The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  va- 
riety of  specimens  very  numerous:  the  number  of  contributors  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  large  as  usual,  but  a  greater  assortment  was  ez- 
bibitea,  by  the  more  extensive  cultivators,  than  usual.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  particularize  among  such  a  variety  of  excellent  fruit  those 
Kinds  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  greatest  merit;  our  report  will 
show  the  names  of  the  kinds  sent  by  each  contributor.  Mr.  Man- 
ning, as  usual,  presented  a  great  variety  of  pears,  and  amonir  the  num- 
ber we  noticed  several  which  have  not  fruited  previous  to  the  present 
season,  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  were  taken  from  trees 
grafted  with  scions  sent  to  Mr.  Manning,  by  that  i^reat  pomologist 
and  originator  of  new  pears,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium.  Of  the 
qualities  of  these  new  fruits  Mr  Mannin?  will  probably  send  us  an 
account  in  season  for  our  Pomolo^rical  Notices,  in  the  early  part  of 
our  next  volume.  Mr.  Wilder  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  pears,  and 
many  of  the  specimens  were  very  large  and  fine.  Mr.  Pond,  also, 
made  a  fine  show;  some  Dix  pears  among  his  fruit,  were  decidedly  the 
largest  that  we  have  ever  seen.  £.  Phinney,  B.  V.  French,  and  J. 
M.  Ives  contributed  a  great  variety.  Mr.  Hag^erston's  grapes,  as 
usual,  were  of  excellent  quality,  probably  superior  to  any  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston:  and  Mr.  Cowan's  peaches  and  nectarines  were  of 
surpassing  size  and  beauty.  Such  n  di:<play,  we  venture  to  say,  could 
not  be  made  any  where  else  in  the  Union. 

From  Mr.  Vose,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Napoleon,  Petre, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Long  green.  Winter  Warden,  Cushing, 
King  of  Wurtemburtr,  Lewis  and  Urhaniste  pears;  HawthorndeuHy 
(beautiful,)  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch,  and  large  red  Sweeting  apples; 
green  Flesh,  Cantelo|>e,  Minorca,  and  Nutmes  melons,  all  very  fine 
specimens.  From  Richard  Ward,  Roxbury,  Williams's  Bon  Chreti- 
en, Seckel,  and  Andrews  pears;  and  several  varieties  of  peaches. 
From  T.  W.  Lamb,  Newton,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears;  and 
several  sorts  of  apples  and  quinces. 

From  R.  Manning,  the  following  assortment  of  pears; — Althorp 
Crasanne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Bon  Chretien  Turk,  Hericart,  Jutte  or 
Buit,  and  Wredon;  these  six  were  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time; 
Beurre  Bosc,  Buflum,  Beurr^  von  Marnm,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurr6 
Bronze,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Cushing,  Bczi  de  la  MoUe,  Cabot,  (a  fine 
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pear,)  Bezi  Chaumontel,  Beurr^  Duval,  Foster's  St.  Michael,  FaltoD, 
Harvard,  Bergamotte  d'  Automne,  Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  Hu^d- 
enot,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Vale^  Franche,  Jalousie,  King  Ed- 
ward. LoD(>  Green,  Petre,  Pope's  Russett,  Ronville,  Kinir  of  War- 
temburg,  Williams's  Melting,  Surpasse  Virgoulouse,  Naumkeag, 
Winter  Nelis,  Urbaniste,  Garnons,  green  pear  of  Yair,  Fondante 
du  Bois,  Louis  Bon  Real,  Forme  de  Delices,  Alpha,  and  Dearborn's 
seedling,  in  all  forty-four  varieties;  the  specimens  were  very  hand- 
some: also  the  following  apples; — Emperor  Alexander,  Fall  Harvey, 
Gravenstein,  Murphy,  red  Crab,  Swaar,  Ribstone  pippin,  Beauty  of 
the  West,  and  Victorious  Rennette- 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  fine  collection  of  pears,  viz: — Bon  Chretien 
Fondante,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  King  of  Wurtemburg,  Beurr^ 
Bronze,  Fulton,  Easter  Beurrd,  Dix,  Surpasse  Virgoulouse,  Louis 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Napoleon,  Cumberland,  Cushing,  Prince's  St.  Ger- 
main, Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Heathcot,  Urbaniste,  Belle  et  Bonne^ 
Belle  Lucrative,  Raymond,  Rouse  Lench,  Wilkinson,  SeckeI,Thomp- 
son,  Queen  Catharine,  Garnons,  Glout  Morceau,  Belmont,  Bleeker's 
Meadow,  Fourcroy,  Summer  Thorn,  Bouvier,  Fondante  du  Bois, 
Seckel  on  the  quince,  Forelle,  Whitfield,  Beurr^  Diel,  Passe  Colmar, 
of  the  first  and  second  crops,  the  latter  on  new  wood,  Chaumontel, 
Burgomaster,  Iron,  Catillac,  Beurr^  d  Aremberg,  French,  (without 
name,)  and  the  Columbian  Virgoulouse;  the  specimens  of  the  latter 
were  remarkably  large  and  fair,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  variety;  all  Mr.  Wilder's  specimens  were  handsome, 
and  of  good  size. 

From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Uaggerston,  fine  ff rapes  of  the 
following  varieties:— Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Maroc,  White  Sweet- 
water, St.  Peters,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Syrian,  Black  Morocco,  white 
Frontignac,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From  Perrin  May,  Boston^ 
beautiful  brown  Beurr^  and  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From  A.  D.  Cap- 
en,  Dorchester,  Seckel  pears.  From  J.  Gardener,  Dorchester,  Gra- 
venstein apples.  From  Cheever  New  ball.  Napoleon,  St.  Michael, 
Wilkinson,  Urbaniste,  Dix,  King  of  Wurtemburg,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Knight's  Seedling,  ^?)  and  Harrisoa 
(?)  pears;  Porter  and  Gravenstein  apples,  and  native  black  grapes. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  Andrews,  King  of  Wurtemburg,  and  Cfap- 
iaumont  pears,  and  Gravenstein  apples. 

From  S.  Pond,  pears,  viz: — Passe  Colmar,  St.  Ghislain,  Napole- 
on, Andrews,  Surpasse  Virfi;oulouse,  Dix,  (very  large,)  Julienne, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Wilkinson,  Easter  Beurr^  (superior,)  Wil- 
liams's Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Diel,  and  Cushing;  also,  Semiana  (?) 
Lombard,  Diamond,  and  Pond's  seedling  (?)  plums,  the  whole  re- 
markably fine.  From  J.  Heard,  VVatertown,  fine  Broca's  Bergamot 
pears.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  King  of  Wurtemburg,  Chelmsford, 
Andrews,  Williams's   Bon   Chretien,  Cushing  and  Summer  Thorn 

J  ears;  and  Porter,  Sops  of  Wine  and  Lady  apples.     From  S.  R. 
ohnson,  large  clusters  of  white  Frontignac  and  white  Chasselas 
grapes,  from  the  open  air. 

From  B.  V.  French,  a  large  collection  of  eood  fruit,  particularly  of 
apples,  as  follows: — Mela  Carle,  Black,  Ortley  pippm,  Monstrous 
pippin.  Yellow  Bellfiower,  High-top  sweeting,  Court  Pendo  Plat, 
Porter,  Garden  Royal,  Adams's  sweeting,  Hawthorndean,  Garden 
Striped,  French  Sweet,  Fall  Sops  of  Wine,  Bourasoe,  Sweet  green- 
ing, Pomme  de  Neige,  Dutch  Codlin,  Templeton  Winter  Sweet,  and 
red  and  green  Winter  Sweet — twenty  varieties,  and  the  best  eollec- 
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lion  of  this  noble  fntit  in  the  room;  also.  Passe  Colniar,  Chelmsford^ 
Ronville,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Cusbingy 
Harvard,  Beurr^  Von  Marum,  King's  Bon  Chretien  and  Monsieur 
Le  Cur^  pears. 

From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  the  following  pears: — Belle  LacratiTe, 
Napoleon,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Kini^  of  Wurtembon^,  Raymond,  £ar1^ 
Beurr^  of  Prince's  Catalogue,  Beza  Montigny,  Williams's  Bon  Chreti- 
en, Cushing,  Washington,  and  Passe  Colmar;  also,  Swaar,  Danven 
Winter  Sweet,  RamlMor  Romanite,  Wellington,  Michael  Henry  pip- 
pin, Drap  d'or,  Mela  Carle,  and  Camfield  or  Newark  Sweeting  ap- 
ples; Crugar's  seedling,  blue  Imperatnce  and  Sharp's  Emperor  plums; 
Skillman's  netted  and  Murray's  pine-apple  melons.  From  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Boston,  St.  Germain,  Garnons  and  St.  Michael  pears.  From 
Gen.  Sumner,  Brook  line,  raspberries  of  the  second  crop,  on  new 
wood;  also,  Broca's  Bergamotte,  green  Muscat,  Summer  Thorn  and 
Heathcot  pears. 

From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  a  variety  of  good  fruit,  viz: — Kilham  Hill, 
York  russett,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rhode  Island  greening,  Bald- 
win, Cogswell,  Dutch  Codlin,  Rambour  Franc,  Pumpkm  sweet, yellow 
Crab,  Porter  and  High-top  sweeting  apples;  St.  Michael  and  Andrews 
pears  ;  Cutter's  yellow  rareripe,  Morrisiana  pound,  Heath,  Van 
Kandt  superb,  and  Wells's  freestone  peaches ;  also  watermelons. 
From  John  Fowle,  Roxbury,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From 
Joseph  Balch,  Roxbury,  6rizzly  Frontignac,  Black  Prince,  Blan- 
quette,  French,  and  a  variety  of  gnipe,  name  unknown — all  hand- 
some and  fine  clusters.  From  Jos.  Fines,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  sweet 
baking  apples.  From  William  P.  Richardson,  Salem,  Ribstone  pip- 
pin apples,  and  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Broca's  Bergamot,  and  Seckel 
pears,  superior  specimens.  From  S.  H.  Polton  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
seedling  peaches  and  seedling  apples. 

^  From  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  by  Mr.  Cowan,  splendid  peaches,  necta- 
rines and  grapes,  viz: — New  Royal  George  and  Grosse  Galande 
peaches;  Broomfield  and  EIruge  nectarines;  and  black  Hamburg, 
Muscat  of  Lunel,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Nice,  St.  Peters, 
Golden  Chasselas,  and  white  sweetwater  grapes.  From  Mrs.  T.  Bige- 
low,  Medford,  Jacaues's  rareripe,  and  two  varieties  of  seedling  peach- 
es, very  fine;  St.  Michael  and  Bon  Chretien  pears;  Monstrous  pippin, 
and  blue  pearmain  apples;  striped  melons  and  fine  large  lemons. 
From  J.  Parkman,  Brii^hton,  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  and  Monsieur 
Le  Cur^  pears.  From  C.  Warren,  Brighton,  Williams's  Bon  Chreti- 
en pears.  From  C.  Sharpe,  Brookline,  an  Imperial  watermelon, 
weighing  twenty-two  pounds,  a  very  large  and  superior  specimen  of 
this  most  excellent  variety. 

From  George  Brown,  Beverly,  a  good  collection  of  fruit,  viz: — 
Seckel,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Passe  Colmar,  Van  Mons,  Napo- 
leon, Summer  Thorn,  Catillac,  Bergamot  Nonpareil,  and  other  vari- 
eties of  pears,  without  names;  seedling  nectarines,  called  the  Harri- 
son; also,  Drap  d'Or,  Brattle  white,  green  sweeting,  Siberian  crab, 
Holland  and  Lady  apples.  From  J.  FLnher,  Brookline,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Seckel,  Andrews,  St.  Michael,  Cnisse,  Madam,  Wil- 
kinson and  Cushing  pears.  From  Dr.  Burnett,  Southborough,  Bur- 
nett pears.  From  Capt.  George  Lee,  Cambridge,  red  Calville  and 
Ribstone  pippin  apples;  Minorca  and  Imperial  watermelons.  From 
£.  T.  Hastings,  Boston,  St.  Michael  pears. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Porter,  Hawthorndean,  Walpole,  Summer 
pearmain,  Fall  Sops  of  Wine,  Fail  pippin,  Marseilles  red,  red  Ingea- 
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trie  and  yellow  Ingestrie  apples;  also,  Cashing,  Foster,  and  Harri- 
son pears.  From  £.  Newbury,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  fine  specimens  of 
Jacques's  yellow  rareripe  peaches.  From  J*  J.  Low,  Roxbury,  Glo- 
ria mundi,  Ribstone  pippin«  Bellflower,  Mackay  sweeting,  and  blue 
pearmain  apples;  also,  Andrews,  Johonnot,  St.  Michael,  Urbanisle, 
Fulton  and  Sylvange  Verte  pears.  From  William  Pratt,  by  Mr. 
McLennan,  Andrews  pears,  and  fine  specimens  of  black  Hamburg, 
white  Frontignac,  and  white  Sweetwater  grapes. 

From  S.  Downer,  apples  and  pears,  viz: — Dix,  Urbaniste,  Marie 
Louise,^  and  King  of  Wurtemburji;  pears;  also,  Lyscom,  Hawthorn- 
dean,  and  red  and  green  Sweeting  apples.  From  Geo.  Newhall, 
Dorchester,  Cushing,  Fulton,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Seckel,  King  ofWur- 
temburg,  Cumberland,  Andrews,  Dix,  Urbanii<te,  and  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  pears:  also,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Bellfiower,  and 
Pumpkin  Sweet  and  Porter  apples.  From  N.  N.  Dyer,  South  Ab- 
ington,  Mass.,  Bourne  sweeting,  Beam,  (very  large,)  black  Bantoe, 
Elijah,  and  one  variety  of  apple,  name  unknown.  From  John 
Hovey,  two  varieties  of  peaches,  and  white  Sweetwater  irrapes  from 
the  open  air.  Prom  T.  Comstock,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Virgoulouse 
(?)  and  St.  Michael  pears,  and  spice  and  Hagloe  crab  apples. 

From  Elias  Phinney,  Lexington,  a  large  collection  of  pears,  apples, 
peaches  and  grapes,  embracing  many  new  and  fine  varieties — some  of 
nis  specimens  were  rery  large,  fair,  and  of  great  beauty.  We  regret 
that  nis  list  has  been  mislaid,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  an  ao- 
count  of  all  the  different  varieties. 

From  S.  Walker,  Wilkinson,  Orange,  Belle  de  Brussels,  Berga- 
mot,  and  one  kind  of  pear  without  name :  also,  Coe'is  golden  Drop 
plum.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Porter,  monstrous  pippin,  River, 
and  Crab  apples;  Urbaniste,  Washington,  and  King  of  Wurtemburg 
pears;  Prince's  red  rareripe,  and  seedling  peaches  ;  Sweetwater 
erapes  from  the  open  airi  and  Imperial  watermelons.  From  F. 
Tudor,  Esq.,  from  his  garden  at  Nahant,  Petit  Madam,  and  Winsbip 
peaches.  From  Charles  Johnson,  Weston,  Seckel,  and  King  of  Wur- 
temburg  pears,  and  Hawthorndean  apples.  From  T»  Johnson,  Chelr 
aea.  Citron  melons. 

Vegetables: — The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  not  so  good  as  last 
season:  but  few  specimens  were  sent  in,  owing  probably  to  the  early 
day  of  the  exhibition,  compared  with  last  year.  The  follownig  are 
all  that  were  exhibited: — 

From  E.  Phinney,  Elsq.,  Lexington,  a  Harrison  squas^fa,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  a  large  and  very  superior  spe- 
cimen of  this  valuable  tribe;  also,  a  large  African  squash.  From  A. 
D.  Williams,  fine  specimens  of  Autumnal  Marrow,  and  Crookneck 
winter  squashes;  also,  tomatoes  and  blood  beets.  From  Richard 
Ward,  Roxbury,  very  large  Lima  beans. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  superior  specimens  of  the  new  white  carroc, 
some  of  them  eighteen  inches  long.  From  John  Hovey,  tomatoes* 
From  N.  N.  Dyer,  two  ears  Brown  corn,  thirteen  inehes  long,  [this 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  Parker. — Ed,J  From  Harrison  Gray,  Rox- 
bury, Spanish  tomatoes.  From  T.  Johnson,  Chefsea,  Canada  Crook- 
neck  squash.  Parching  corn,,  (ripened  in  ninety-seven  days,)  and 
Early  Canada  corn,  a  good  specimen.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Seven  Years'  pumpkin.  Autumnal  Marrow  squash,  growth  of  I8S9, 
Autumnal  Marrow  squash  of  this  year'is  crop,  and  sugar  beet. 

Stpi.  l^th, — An  adjourned  incctiug  was  held  to-day — Mr.  Frenchy 
the  Vice-President,  in  the  choir. 
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A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  Walker,  S.  Pond* 
and  C.  M.  Hovey,  were  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuin^r  year. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  Correspondinsf  Secretary,  from  Mr.  Voae, 
the  President,  in  which  he  respectfully  declined  bein^  a  candidate  for 
re-election.     It  was  referred  to  the  nominating  committee. 

A  Fote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  contributors  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers at  the  annual  exhibition,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
and  the  Chairman,  for  their  labors  in  getting  up  the  exhibition. 

A  motion  was  made  to  abolish  the  article  in  the  constitution,  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  counsellers.  According  to  one  of  the  bye- 
laws,  this  must  lay  over  till  the  next  stated  meeting. 

A.  McLennan  and Banks  were  admitted  subscription  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.     Adjourned  to  Sept.  19ih. 

Sept,  I9th, — An  adjourned  meeting.  No  business  of  importance 
was  transacted,  and  it  was  adjourned  one  week,  to  the  26th. 

Exhibited,  Fruits: — From  S.  Pond,  Surpasse  Virgoulouse  and 
Spanish  Bon  Chretien  pears;  also,  Lombanl  and  blue  Imperatrice 
plums.  From  E.  Sharp,  Dorchester,  large  white  peaches.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Porter  apples.  Princes'  red  rareripe,  and  Teton 
de  Venus  peaches;  also,  muskmelons,  grown  from  seeds  brought  from 
Paris  in  1838,  by  Rev.  J.  Pierpont.  From  S.  Whiting,  Dedham, 
Seckel  pears. 

A  meeting  of  the  dahlia  growers  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  grand  dahlia  show.  It  was  voted  that 
it  take  place  on  the  33d  and  24th  of  September,  and  that  Messrs.  S. 
Walker,  D.  Haggerston,  and  C.  M.  Hovey  be  a  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements for  that  purpose. 

Sept,  23i.— The  first  Grand  Dahlia  Show  of  the  Society  for  pre- 
miums, took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  September.  The  rooms 
were  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  and 
continued  open  till  Saturday,  the  26th,  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  exhibition  was  much  finer  than  the  most  sanguine  cultiva- 
tor could  have  anticipated,  and  the  number  of  competitors  for  the 
premiums  larger  than  expected.  Nearly  three  thousand  superb  blooms 
of  the  dahlia,  of  all  colons  and  shades,  were  displayed,  besides  fine 
collections  of  asters  and  annuals,  both  of  which  were  also  exhibited 
for  the  Society's  premiums.  A  variety  of  bouquets,  verbenas,  and 
other  flowers,  were  also  contributed,  which  rendered  the  show  much 
more  interesting.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  presented  a  stand  of  splen- 
did verbenas,  and  Mr.  Walker  three  fine  bouquets.  German  asters, 
from  Josiah  Stickney,  S.  Sweetser,  J.  J.  Low,  and  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society,  which  we  have  previous- 
ly published,  were  strictly  adhered  to  on  the  occasion  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, and  we  think  it  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  spread  a  correct 
taste  for  this  beautiful  flower,  than  any  exhibition  which  has  ever  been 
made.  The  blooms  were  shown  in  classes  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty- 
four;  besides  these,  there  was  a  grand  display  of  specimens  not  enter- 
ed for  premium. 

The  principal  contributors  were  Josiah  Stickney,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  D.  Haggerston,  J.  J.  Low,  S.  Walker,  D.  Mclntyre, 
Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  S.  Sweetser,  W.  E.  Carter,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Capt. 
Macondry,  W.  Kenrick,  W.  Meller,  H.  W.  Dutton,  W.  Bacon,  J. 
L.  L.  F.  Warren,  P.  G.  Seabury  (New  Bedford,)  P.  Barnes,  Messrs. 
Winship,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  Rufus  Howe,  and  A.  McLennan. 
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The  names  of  the  dahlias  which  obtained  the  prizes  awarded  by 
the  judgesi  are  as  follows: — 

Premier  Prize. 

Best  six  dissimilar  blooms: — Gaines's  Primrose,  Marshal  Soolt, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Dodd's  Mary,  Rose  Superipr,  and  Lady  Bathurst — M. 
P.  Wilder,  a  premium  of  $15. 

Specimen  Bloom. 
Best  bloom: — Gaines's  Primrose — M.  P.  Wilder,  a  premium  of  $5. 
Discretionary  premium  of  95,  to  J.  J.  Low,  for  Girhng's  Gastanda. 

DIVISION  A. 
Open  to  all  cultivators  of  more  than  twa  hundred  plants. 

CLASS  I. 

Best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms: — Lady  Bathurst,  Marshal 
Soult,  Suffolk  Hero,  Glory  of  Plymouth,  Hedley'8  Penelope,  Topaz, 
Castandn,  Rival  Sussex,  Harwood's  Defiance,  Dodd's  Mary,  Stan- 
ford's Contender,  Eva,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Glory, 
Ovid,  Sprinsffield  Rival,  Rosetta,  Lord  Byron.  Dennisii,  Striata  for- 
mosissiina.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Yellow  Perfection — 
M.  P.  Wilder,  a  premium  of  $S, 

Second  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms: — Suffolk  Hero,  Springs- 
field  Major,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Purple  Perfection,  Countess  of  Mans- 
field, Warminster  Rival,  Blandinn,  Sunbury  Hero,  Grand  Purple, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Maria  Edgewurth,  Horsham  Rival,  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Marshal  Soult,  Exquisite,  Lilac  Perfection,  Sulphurea  ele- 
gans,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Triumphant,  Striata  furmosissiina,  Red  Rover, 
Unique,  Rival  Sussex,  Napoleon — J.  J.  Low,  a  premium  of  $6, 

CLASS  ir. 

Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms: — Lewisfaam  Rival,  Castanda, 
Unique,  Fire-ball,  Virgin  Queen,  Eva,  Striata  formosissima.  Marshal 
Soult,  Clark's  Julia,  Stanford's  Contender,  Sulphurea  elegans,  and 
Essex  Rival — Josiah  Stickney,  a  premium  of  $6. 

Second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms: — Gen.  Washington,  Marshal 
Soult,  Independent  (Widnall's,)  Cambridge  Hero,  Sulphurea  ele- 
gans, Zeno,  Blandina,  Reliance,  Royal  Standard,  Unique,  Elphin- 
stone's  Horticulturalist,  and  Duchess  of  Richmond — Huvey  &  Co.,  a 
premium  of  $4. 

CLASS  III. 

Best  six  dissimilar  blooms: — Beauty  of  the  North,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Quilled  Perfection,  Sulphurea  elegans,  Dodd's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria — D.  Hagcerston,  a  premium  of  $4. 

Second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms: — Zeno,  Unique,  Rienzi,  Beauty 
of  Beilfurd,  Dennisii,  and  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria— J.  A.  Kenrick,  a 
premium  of  $2. 

DIVISION   B. 

Open  to  aU  cultivators  under  two  hundred  plants, 

CLASS  L 

Best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms: — Cnstandn,  Hope,  Marshal 
Soult,  Lady  Bathurst,  Lord  Liverpool,  Suffolk  Hero,  Fire-ball,  Stri- 
ata formosissima,  Madonna,  Countess  of  Liverpool*  Mrs.  Broadwood, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sir  Robert  Pnel,  Splendissima,  Clark's  Julia,  Bow- 
man's Premier,  Bontisholl,  Eva,  Uninue,  Elliot's  Coronation,  Rival 
Sussex,  Rienzi,  Middlesex  Rival,  and  Lord  Ingcstiie — D.  Mclntyre,  a 
premium  of  4:8. 

Second  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms: — ^no  prize  awarded. 
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CLASS  fT. 

Best  twelve  diflsimilar  blooms :~Hor8bnm  Rival,  Sulphurea  ele- 

Kos.  Princess  Victoria,  Gem,  Eva.  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria,  Napo- 
)D,  Suffolk  Hero,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Unique, 
and  Bowling  Green  Rival— S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  $6. 

Second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms:— Summum  Bonum,  Cam- 

.    fi®  nero,  Sesostris,  Princess  Victoria,  Unicjue,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Ma- 

m  Edgeworth,  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Rienzi,  Striata  formosisaima, 

Marshal  Soult,  and  Quilled  Perfection— S.  Sweelser,  a  premium 

of  $4,  ^ 

CLASS  IIL 

BestBixdissimilar  blooms:— Hope,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Quilled  Per- 
fection, Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Countess  of  Torrington,  and  Countess  of 
Mansfield— W.  Meller,  a  premium  of  $4. 

Second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms:— Chandler's  Magnificent,  Mra. 
Rushton,  Ladjr  Milton,  Golden  Sovereign,  Eva,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scoto— W.  E.  Carter,  a  premium  of  $2. 

No  seedling  bloom  was  exhibited  for  the  prize.  The  second  stand 
of  twenty-four,  in  Division  B.,  was  set  aside  for  its  generally  faulty  ap- 
pearance. There  were  fifteen  entrances  for  the  best  specimen  bloom, 
and  four  for  the  premier  prize.  The  judges  were  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  the  contributors,  and  there  were  a  set  of  judges,  consist- 
ing of  seven,  for  each  division. 

At  the  same  time  the  premiums  for  German  asters  and  annuals 
were  awarded  as  follows: — 

GfiftMAN  Asters.— For  the  best  display,  to  Messrs.  Hovey 

&  Co.,  a  premium  of $5  00 

For  the  second  bestdisplav,  to  J.  J.  Low,  a  premium  of       3  00 
A»KuiLS.— For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co,,  a  pre- 
mium of     , 3  00 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  Uovey  &  Co.,  a  premi- 

__        urn  of 2  00 

Mesrrs.  S.  Walker  and Banks  were  judges. 

On  Thursday,  the  24lh,   the  exhibitors  and  judges,   with  a  few 
jnvited  guests,  dined  together  at  the  Exchange  CofiVe-House.     A- 
inong  ihe  gejitlemen  present  was  Gen.  Dearlmrn,  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
inan,  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural  Survey,  N.J.  Becar,  Esq.  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  the  Courier.     'J  he  Chairman  of 
Mie  Committee  of  Arrangements  presided,  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  Hag- 
gerston  and  C,  M.  Hovey.    Upwards  of  thirty  set  down  to  the  dinner. 
AAerthe  cloth  was  removed,  the  Chairman  rose  and  ofifered  the 
following  sentiment,  which  was  drank  with  great  applause:— ''The 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;— they  will  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance,  so  long  as  Flora  and  Pomona  shall 
nave  admirers,  and  Mount  Auburn  shall  contain  its  sacred  deposits." 
'     Gen.  Dearborn  rose  and  returned  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
compliment,  which  he  presumed  was  intended  for  him;  for  although 
he  saw  among  those  pesent,  some  who  were  among  the  first  found- 
ers of  the  Sfkciety^  still  the  allusion  made  to  Mount  Auburn  he  must 
consider  as  referring  to  his  own  humble  exertions  in  selecting  that 
beautifjiJ  spot-     We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Dearborn  in  the 
eloquent  remarks  which  he  made  on  this  occasion:  to  all  who  know 
bim,  and  his  deep  and  intense  love  of  every  thinij  relating  to  floricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  such  as  de- 
lighted and  interested  every  individual  present-     No  man  of  our  ac- 
2uainrttnc6  is  possessed  of  such  a  vast  fund  of  information  as  Gen. 
^earborUf  and  few  have  the  power  of  expressing  their  ideas  so  elo- 
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quently.  He  concluded  with  a  sentiment,  complimenting  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  great  good  which  had  resulted  from  the 
establishment  of  that  Society,  the  first  in  the  world. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  then  rose  and  offered  the  following  toast: — "Hor- 
ticulture and  Agriculture — twin  sisters:  the  former,  that  more  refined 
art,  which  produces  the  luxuries  of  life — the  latter,  that  noble  science, 
which  contributes  to  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  our  existence. 
While  its  interests  are  looked  afler  with  such  industry,  as  they  now 
are,  under  the  fostering  encouragement  of  the  State,  we  need  not  fear 
but  that  its  progress  will  be  onward." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colman  rose  in  reply.  He  had,  he  said,  been  select- 
ed by  the  State  for  the  important  duty  of  conducting  an  agricultural 
Burvey^bis  duties  were  necessarily  connected  with  his  commission; 
but  in  executing  his  task  he  had  been  a  careful  observer  of  every  thing 
relating  to  horticulture  and  floriculture:  he  was  himself  a  great  lover 
of  flowers.  In  early  life  this  love  had  been  deeply  impressed  upon 
him;  and  though,  by  other  duties,  called  away  from  a  participation  in 
the  pleasing  pursuits  of  the  flower  garden,  every  youthful  feeling  was 
renewed  on  lieholding  such  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  dahlia  as  was 
made  on  the  occasion  which  the  company  were  called  together  to 
celebrate.    He  concluded  with  a  sentiment. 

The  toast  was  drank  with  great  applause.  Mr.  Hovey  also  pro- 
posed the  following  toasts: — "The  Horticultural  Society  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,—- first  organized  by  the  exertions,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  some  of  the  most  zealous  and  wealthy  amateurs  of  Brooklyn, 
whose  gardens  are  perfect  models  of  neatness  and  cultivated  taste — 
Prosperity  to  its  labors  in  the  great  cause  of  Floriculture  and  Horti- 
culture.*' 

Mr.  Becar  did  not  feel  himself  able  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  af- 
ter the  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  meeting.  He  proposed 
"Health  and  success  to  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society." 

''The  Press — To  its  ready  and  ever  willing  aid.  Floriculture  and 
Horticulture  are  greatly  indebted  for  its  success.  However  so  much 
local  and  political  questions  may  divide  its  interests,  science  is  the 
broad  stand  upon  which  they  may  all  equally  meet." 

Mr.  Buckingham  rose  and  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
a  speech:  he  Bid  not  indeed  know  that  he  should  be  |iresent  till  a 
short  period  before  the  meeting.  But  the  sentiment  which  had  been 
just  offered  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  silent.  Mr.  Buckingham 
concluded  with  a  toast,  which  we  regret  we  are  unable  to  give. 

We  wish  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  present  a  number  of  the  toasts 
which  were  offered,  but  we  were  too  much  engaged  to  allow  us  to 
take  any  notes. 

Several  addresses  were  made  and  many  excellent  sentiments  offered;- 
a  variety  of  sonsfs  were  also  sung,  which  added  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
occasion:  the  enjoyments  of  the  evening  passed  off  delightfully,  and 
the  companv  separated  with  the  hope  that  it  was  but  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  which  would  take  place  annually. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  the  dahlia  exhibition  will  be  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  the  interetttfl  of  the  Society — it  will  draw  togeth- 
er the  various  cultivators,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other 
will  remove  much  of  the  jealousy  which  too  often  exists  amons  ama- 
teurs and  gardeners.  The  influence  which  the  diihlia  show  will  have 
upon  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  plant  will  he  apparent  another 
season:  the  Society,  by  following  the  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Socie- 
ty of  London,  will  set  the  public  aright  in  their  opinion  respecting  a 
good  dahlia,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  old  and  inferior  kinds 
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will  be  banished  from  our  gardens,  and  varieties  possessing  the  true 
characteristics  of  a  flower,  cultivated.  We  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  another  season,  assured  that  the  greatest  good  will  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  a  grand  dahlia  exhibition. 


Art.  IV.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  TubtTSf  fyc. 
Potatoes,  new: 

c—- .{^.'£L'j;:l:;: 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Tornipe: 

Commoo,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

New  white,  per  bunch,. . . . 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  per  bushel 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel 

Parsnips,  per  bu>helr 


Parsnips,  per  bu>hel| 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish  (pickling,)  pr  lb. 

Cabbages f  Saladt,  ^e. 

Gibbages,  per  dozen: 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red  Dutch,. 

Brocoli,  each, 

Gfuiliflowers  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Sweet  corn,  per  doz 

Pickles,  per  hundred 

Mangoes,  per  dozen 

Peppers,  per  pound,* 

Purple  02  gs,  each, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 
Beans,  (shelled:) 

Lima,  per  quart, 

Sieva,  per  quart, 


Sptashes  and  Pumpkins, 


Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, . 
Winter  crook  neck,. 

Pumpkins,  eacli 


From 
^cts. 

1  25 
60 

1  00 
60 

1  00 

60 


4 

4 
75 
00 
60 
50 
76 
20 
12i 
10 


60 

60 
76 
12i 
12i 

8 

6 
20 
26 

2 

8 

8 

8 
8 


1 
1 

20 


To 

9cts. 

1  60 
76 

1  26 


6 
6 


75 


12i 


76 

25 

25 
I2i 

8 


8 
12 
10 

10 
10 


U 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,, 

Sage,  per  pound, , 

Marjorom,  per  bunch,, 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, , 


From 

9ci8. 

25 

17 

6 

6 

6 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert: 

Common,  per  bushel,  .... 

Exua,  per  bushel, 

Porter,  per  bushel, 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, .... 

Russetts,  per  barrel,. .... 

Greenings,  per  barrel . . . . '  1 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Seckel, 

Fulton, 

Dix, 

Louff  Green,.. 

ISt.  Michael,  per  dozen. . . 

Broca's  Bcrgamot,  pr  doz. 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Peaches: 

Common,  per  half  peck,. . 

Good,  per  half  (leck, 

Extra,  per  dozen 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  Sweetwater, 

White     do.      (open  air.) 

Isabella 

Nectarines,  |)er  half  peck,. . 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Watermelons,  each,. 

Muskmelons,  each: 

Common, 

Extra,.. 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

CliestnuLs,  per  quart 
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Remarks. — The  weather,  throughout  September,  up  to  this  date, 
has  been  delightful;  the  temperature  has  been  steady,  without  sudden 
changes,  iind,  except  in  a  few  low  and  cold  situations,  no  frost  to  do 
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any  injury  has  been  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Occasion- 
al showers  have  fallen,  which  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the 
turnip  and  potato  cropsi  and  to  the  growth  of  late  cabbages,  celery, 
&c. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  it  was  feared,  from  the  long  con« 
tinued  drought,  that  the  potato  crop  would  be  greatly  cut  short:  early 
ones  suffered  much;  but  we  believe  that,  in  but  few  instances,  no 
apparent  injury  has  been  done  to  late  ones.  Had  the  drought  con« 
tinued  but  a  few  days  longer,  they  would  have  been  past  all  recovery; 
but  the  heavy  rains  in  August  brought  the  vines  on  so  rapidly,  that, 
with  the  continued  showers  throughout  the  month,  they  have  produced 
more  than  an  average  crop  ;  the  market  is,  in  consequence,  now 
well  supplied  with  a  prime  article,  at  low  rates.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
of  very  superior  size  and  quality  this  season,  and  the  stock  is  kept  up 
by  constant  arrivals.  Turnips  are  now  brought  in  by  the  bushel,  and 
of  remarkably  fine  quality.  The  crop  of  onions  is  more  abundant 
than  usual,  and  several  lots  have  arrived  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut;  twenty  thousand  bunches  were  sold  at  auction  this  week. 
Beets  and  carrots  now  come  in  by  the  bushel,  and  crops  of  the  latter 
have  been  very  heavy.  Parsnips  have  also  come  to  hand  this  week. 
Cabbages  are  plentifully  supplied:  of  Drumheads  many  thousand 
heads  have  been  brought  in,  within  the  last  fortnight.  Savoys  are 
not  yet  fully  grown,  but  fine  heads  have  come  to  hand.  Brocolis  are 
of  very  large  size  and  beautiful  appearance  this  season.  Cauliflow- 
ers have  been  brought  in,  and  of  fine  size.  Sweet  corn  is  yet  abun- 
dant. Pickles  nearly  gone.  Peppers  plentiful  and  cheap.  Toma- 
toes in  abundance.  Celery  is  remarkably  fine.  The  market  has  not 
been  so  well  supplied  with  Lima  and  Sieva  beans  for  several  years. 
Squashes  are  now  brought  in  in  large  quantities,  and  Autumnal  Mar- 
rows of  prime  quality,  only  command  our  highest  ciuotations. 

Fruit  continues  abundant.  Apples  are  vet  dull,  notwithstandinff 
prices  for  superior  Baldwins  are  so  low:  Porters,  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  are  in  demand,  and  prices  higher.  Pears  of  first  rate 
quality  have  been  well  supplied:  besides  these  kinds  enumerated, 
many  other  sorts  may  be  obtained,  such  as  the  Urbaniste,  Kin^  of 
Wurtemburg,  &c.  Plums  are  all  gone.  Peaches  are  still  well  sup- 
plied from  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  with  some  of  very  superior 
quality.  Forced  grapes  are  plentiful,  and  prices  low:  Isabellas  are 
brought  in  in  great  quantities.  Of  watermelons  and  muskmelons  a 
good  supply.  Cucumbers  are  gone.  Cranberries  were  never  more 
abundant;  unmense  quantities  have  already  been  brought  in,  and 
shipped  to  the  south.  A  few  new  chestnuts  have  been  received, 
which  sell  by  the  quart  at  quotations. — M,  T.,  Boston,  Sept,  2SM, 
1840. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Or  ape  vines  will  now  be  ripening  their  wood  rapidly.    Give  ao 
abundance  of  air  in  all  fine  weather;  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  as 
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they  fall,  and  prune  ofT  the  laterals  towards  the  base  of  the  Tineii 
when  the  wood  is  fully  ripe. 

Strawberry  beds  planted  last  month,  should  be  kept  clear  of  all 
weeds,  and  hoed  once  or  twice.  Old  beds  should  be  cleaned  out,  the 
alleys  forked  over,  &c. 

Raspberry  vines  may  be  planted  with  success  this  month. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  may  also  be  planted  this  month* 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  this  month  with  safety, 

FLOWBR   DEPARTMENT.. 

Dahlias  will  need  attention  this  month.  As  soon  as  the  first  fl'ost 
has  killed  the  branches,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  choosing  a  dry 
dav  to  do  so,  and  not  immediately  after  a  rain,  as  the  soil  would  then 
adhere  too  closely  to  the  roots.  Place  them  in  a  dry  shed  or  room 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  remove  them  to  the  cellar,  where  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  frost,  or  under  the  stage  of  the  green-house. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  may  be  planted  the  latter  part  of  this 
month;  but  the  beds  should  be  well  dug  over,  and  prepared  early  ia 
the  month. 

Tiger  lily^  white  lilyy  and  other  similar  hardy  bulbs,  may  be  plant- 
ed this  month. 

Gladioluses  and  tuberoses  should  bo  taken  up  afler  the  first  frost.  ^ 

•Amaryllises  and  tiger  flowers  should  be  also  taken  up,  if  there  m 
danger  of  frost. 

Oxalises  may  now  be  potted  for  flowering  in  winter. 

Ixias,  sparixis,  ^e.  may  be  planted  in  pots  this  month. 

Hardy  perennial  plants  may  now  be  removed  with  safety. 

Paomes  should  now  be  taken  up,  separated  and  replanted. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  carefully  watched,  ana  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  out  in  a  very  severe  frost,  or  the  buds  would  be  injured. 

Camellias  will  need  cleaning,  top-dressing,  Slc,  and  if  convenient, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  look  in  fine  order,  the  leaves  should 
be  washed. 

Mignonette,  sown  in  pots  in  August,  should  be  very  carefully  water- 
ed. 

Verbenas  that  were  layered  ofi^into  pots,  in  August  and  September, 
may  now  be  taken  up. 

Geraniums  }^i\[  need  top-dressing,  pruning,  &c.;  all  cuttings  that 
are  well  rooted  should  be  potted  off. 

RoseSf  of  tender  kinds,  which  have  been  planted  out  in  the  border, 
should  be  taken  up  and  potted. 

ErieaSf  epacrises,  ^c,  must  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  If  they 
need  repotting,  they  must  be  attended  to. 

•Annual  seeds,  such  as  larkspurs,  chryseis,  clarkias,  coreopsis,  See., 
may  be  planted  in  Octol>er. 

Petunias,  wanted  for  flowering  in  winter,  should  be  taken  up  and 
potted. 

•Amaryllises  should  be  potted  this  month. 

Double  perennial  sunflower  roots  should  be  taken  ap  and  protected 
in  the  same  manner  of  dahlias. 

Cactuses  should  now  be  very  slightly  watered,  except  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  which  will  need  occasional  supplies,  as  it  will  soon  be 
flowering. 

Pansies  raised  from  seeds,  planted  in  July  or  August,  should  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  soil  hoed  once  or  twice. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     Same  Mte$  on  Gardens^  and  the  state  of  Horticul'' 
turey  in  Worcester^  Mass.     By  the  Editor. 

We  lately  had  tbepleasure  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  the 
delightful  town  of  Worcester,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
State,  about  forty  miles  from  Boston.  Though  within  a  few 
years  the  population  of  the  town  has  but  slightly  increased, 
yet  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Boston  and  Norwich  rail-road  and  tbe  great 
Western  rail-road  pass  through  it;  the  former  already  complet- 
ed, and  receiving  a  great  portion  of  the  immense  travel  between 
Boston  and  New  York:  the  latter  is  completed  yet  only  as  far  as 
Spring6eld,  but  probably,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  it  will 
be  finished  as  far  as  Albany,  and  opened  for  public  travel,  and 
will  then  be  a  medium  of  rapid  communication  between  the  latter 
city  and  Boston:  these  great  routes,  passing  as  they  do  through 
Worcester,  and  thence  intersecting  the  manufacturing  places  of 
this  State  and  Connecticut,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
town.  The  easy  and  rapid  ride  from  Boston  will  undoubtedly 
render  it  a  place  of  resort,  during  the  summer  season,  to  those 
who  have  the  leisure,  and  who  delight  to  breathe  the  country 
air,  in  preference  to  lieing  penned  up  in  the  stifled  atmosphere 
of  a  thickly  populated  city. 

Worcester  is  beautifully  situated  for  elegant  summer  resi- 
dences. There  are  many  splendid  dwellings  already,  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town;  but  beyond  its 
immediate  vicinity  there  is  scarcely  a  single  residence  of 
any  note:  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land  around  the  village 
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affords  delightful  sites  for  elegant  gardens.  The  whole 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  from  some  of  the 
highest  points  of  land,  is  finely  wooded,  the  surface  varied  by 
gradual  and  easy  undulations,  not  in  the  least  broken  by  rocky 
and  abrupt  declivities,  and  partaking  of  that  quiet  and  rural 
landscape,  so  rare  in  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
From  aJmost  every  elevated  spot  of  ground  around  the  town, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  valley,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  its  hand- 
some dwellings  and  towering  spires,  and  as  the  distance  re- 
cedes, only  the  hazy  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  denotes  the 
situation  of  the  village. 

The  rail-road  to  Worcester  passes  through  a  delightful  and 
generally  fertile  country,  much  more  so  than  either  of  the  oth- 
er rail-road  routes  from  the  city;  through  Brighton,  Newton, 
Natick,  .Northborough,  Westborough,  &c.;  and  although  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  cars  presents  scarcely  any  enjoyment  of  the 
scenery  to  the  traveller,  yet  some  of  the  views  are  extensive, 
and  enough  is  seen  to  show  at  once  the  fertile  region  of  the 
country. 

We  recollect  of  reading,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Garden^ 
er'f  Magazine^  some  remarks  on  treating  the  ground  on  the 
margins  of  rail-roads,  where  there  were  embankments  of  any 
extent.  These  remarks  we  had  marked  for  insertion  in  our 
pages,  but  had  forgotten  them  until  the  presept  moment,  when 
called  to  our  mind  as  we  passed  the  grounds  of  the  Messrs. 
Winship,  in  Brighton.  The  road  passes  immediately  through 
the  nursery,  dividing  it  in  two  parts;  but  these  gentlemen  have 
so  arranged  the  sandy  embankments  with  terraces,  pkmt- 
ed  with  shrubs,  &.C.,  as  to  render  them  very  ornamental. 
We  only  wish  that  other  gentlemen  who  are  able,  would  take 
the  same  pride  in  improving  the  embankments  where  they  pass 
through  their  lands.  It  might  be  done  at  a  very  slight  expense, 
and  the  interest  it  would  afford  to  the  traveller,  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure to  the  owner  to  see  his  labors  appreciated,  would  well  repay 
a  few  days  of  extra  labor.  Such  a  series  of  embellishments,  for 
several  miles  from  the  city,  would  render  all  the  rail-road 
routes  as  interesting  as  the  old  public  thorough-fares. 

The  terraces  of  the  Messrs.  Winship  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  distance  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A 
wall  is  laid  of  about  four  feet;  then  a  grass  banking  of  from 
three  to  five  more,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or  fifty  de- 
grees; this  is  the  first  terrace,  and  the  surface,  (about  five  feet 
wide,)  is  filled  with  fine  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants;  another  grass  banking  of  five  feet  more,  at  the  same 
angle,  is  thrown  up,  and  the  surface  prepared  and  planted 
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out  with  shrubs  and  plants.  When  in  the  vigor  of  growth  mi 
flowering,  these  terraces  have  a  fine  effect,  contrasted  whk 
the  barren  sand,  which  happens  wherever  there  is  a  cut  of 
ordinary  depth.  We  have  annexed  the  following  engravings 
representing  the  same: — 

•  10 


1 


■    a. 


In  the  section  {fig.  10,)  a  is  the  rail-road;  b  is  a  wall  four 
feet  high;  from  this  an  embankment  is  made,  c,  four  feet  high, 
at  an  angle  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  degrees;  the  surface  of  this  bed,, 
which  is  four  or  five  feet  wide,  formed  by  the  banking,  is  cov* 
ered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches;  an^ 
other  bank,  d,  is  then  thrown  up  at  the  same  angle  as  the  form- 
er, and  a  level  bed  completes  the  surface;  the  dotted  line^ 
fg,  is  the  angle  of  the  embankment  as  left  when  the  rail-road 
is  completed.  A  hedge  might  be  planted,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk. 

Worcester  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in 
the  State:  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  some  of  the  dwellings- 
have  an  ancient  and  venerable  appearance.  The  old  inhabit-^ 
ants  of  the  town  must  have  had  a  taste  for  trees,  as  there  are  m 
great  number  of  fine  elms  and  button-woods,  of  immense  size; 
Worcester,  in  this  respect,  is  far  in  advance  of  many  other 
towns;  not  only  have  these  venerable  trees  been  preserv* 
ed,  but  there  have  been  shade  trees  planted  by  almost  every 
occupant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  his  enclosure,  so  that 
the  principal  streets  are  already  lined  with  good  sized  trees. 
The  main  street,  which  is  very  wide,  is  overshadowed  in  many 
places  by  the  branches  of  the  elm  or  the  button-wood,  planted 
on  each  side,  affording  a  cool  and  shady  walk,  even  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  summer's  sun.  Such  a  general  taste  for  trees  we 
could  wish  to  see  emulated  in  every  town  throughout  the  State. 

Residence  of  William  Lincoln^  Esq. — On  the  old  Boston 
road,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  situated 
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the  farm  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  old  residence  formerly  belonging 
Co  his  father^  The  mansion  is  a  fine  building  of  the  old  style 
of  architecture,  generally  adopted  in  the  better  class  of  build- 
ings fifty  or  sixty  years  since.  The  grounds  are  situated  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  road.  From  the  garden  front  of  the  house 
the  view  embraces  a  portion  of  the  village,  and  to  the  right  a 
dense  wood  intervenes  between  the  farther  extent  of  the  grounds 
and  the.cemetery:  the  land  lies  pleasantly  to  the  south-west,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  a  flower,  fruit  or  vegetable  garden;  but,  as 
little  or  no  care  has  been  taken  of  the  place,  for  five  or  six 
years,  since  Mr.  Lincoln  resided  on  the  premises,  every  thing 
has  been  neglected,  and  it  now  presented  no  attractions  other 
than  its  natural  beauties,  and  its  capabilities  of  being  rendered 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  a  few  years  ago,  took  hold  with  his  own  hands  to 
improve  the  place,  and  the  many  elegant  white  pines  and  other 
trees  which  have  now  attained  a  fine  size,  show  that  if  he  had 
only  carried  out  what  he  so  zealously  begun,  at  this  very  mo« 
ment  it  would  egual  many  of  the  fine  residences  around  Boston. 
But,  for  some  reason,  he  suddenly  gave  up  the  idea  of  com- 
pleting his  improvements,  and,  since  then,  not  a  single  tree  has 
been  planted,  or  any  thing  else  done  to  keep  the  grounds 
even  in  the  state  they  were  left:  the  garden  has  been  an- 
nually ploughed  up,  and  planted  with  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

The  whole  extent  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  residence  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  including  a  fine  piece  of  water  of  an 
acre  or  more;  around  this  a  double  row  of  white  pines  was 
planted  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  they  have  now  grown  up 
so  as  to  completely  hedge  in  the  pond.  The  garden  descends  to 
the  water,  and  passing  round  it,  on  the  other  side,  the  land  re- 
mains in  its  primitive  state,  covered  with  a  large  and  vigorous 
growth  of  oaks,  pines,  hemlocks,  &c.  The  grounds  possess 
so  many  natural  beauties,  that  we  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  will  again 
resume  the  control  of  the  place,  and  carry  out  the  plan  which 
his  good  taste  induced  him  to  begin;  a  few  months'  labor 
would  give  it  a  cultivated  and  beautiful  appearance. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  place  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
White,  now  connected  with  Messrs.  Colton  &  Co.  in  the  nur- 
sery business.  Mr.  White,  while  he  had  it  under  his  care, 
erected  a  brick  pit  after  the  method  described  by  us  in  our  L, 
p.  401,  partly  on  West's  system,  with  some  alterations  of 
our  own.  We  also  noticed  a  small  green-house  or  grapery, 
but  no  vines  were  planted  in  it,  nor  had  any  pains  been  taken 
to  improve  it.     With  some  alterations,  and  with  the  addition 
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of  a  good  border,  planted  with  flourishing  grape  vines,  a  crop 
might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  great 
characteristics  of  the  place  are  its  fine  locality,  and  its  capabil- 
ity of  being  laid  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  a  first* 
rate  residence. 

Garden  and  Farm  of  J.  W.  Russell. — It  is  already  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Russell  owns  a  fine  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  intends  removing  from 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  spring  of  1841 . 
Mr.  Russell  has  conducted  the  aflfairs  of  the  Cemetery  with 
signal  ability,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  to  take  his 
place.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able  practical  men  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  and  his  communications  in  our  pages  have  been 
among  the  most  valuable  which  we  have  ofTered  to  our  readers. 
We  should  deeply  regret  that  we  are  to  lose  him  from  our  vi- 
cinity, were  it  not  that  he  removes  to  so  flourishing  a  town  as 
Worcester,  whose  citizens  possess  so  much  wealth  and  taste, 
where  we  are  sure  his  labors  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and  where 
he  will  impart  some  of  his  good  practical  knowledge  to  the 
amateurs  in  the  vicinity  • 

Mr.  Russell's  farm  contains  nearly  thirty  acres.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  the  Barre  road,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  distant  upwards 
of  a  mile.  It  is  a  nearly  level  piece  of  ground,  rather  low,  and 
surrounded  with  upland,  which  breaks  the  winds  in  every  di- 
rection, and  prevents  their  sweeping  over  the  plain  as  they 
otherwise  would.  It  will  be  subject  to  rather  early  frosts,  as 
we  saw  the  dahlias  were  cut  off,  while  on  the  high  land,  nearer 
the  town,  they  had  sustained  no  injury. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  farm  is  now  laid  down  to  grass,  and 
Mr.  Russell  has  cut,  the  present  year,  fifty  tons  of  hay.  The 
remainder  is  in  tilled  land,  including  the  vegetable  garden  and 
green-house,  which  are  enclosed  within  a  high  and  close  fence. 
The  green-house,  which  is  sixty  feet  long,  was  built  two  years 
since,  and  the  grapes  have  this  year  produced  a  good  crop; 
last  season  they  produced  about  seventy-five  pounds,  and  this 
year  the  quantity  is  nearly  double;  but  a  small  part  of  them 
were  cut  when  we  saw  them.  Mr.  Russell's  collection  of 
plants  is  not  yet  large,  but  as  soon  as  he  takes  hold  of  his  col- 
lection himself  he  will  fill  up  all  the  spare  room  in  a  short  peri- 
od. The  principal  crop  of  the  tilled  land  has  been  potatoes: 
these,  together  with  a  good  variety  of  all  the  common  garden 
vegetables,  have  been  cultivated  for  the  Worcester  market* 
Mr.  Hall,  who  has  had  the  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Russell's  place, 
ever  since  he  purchased  it  in  1836,  will  leave  it  when  Mr. 
Russell  removes  to  Worcester,  and  will  then  commence  a  new 
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garden  which  be  has  purchased  the  past  summer,  near  to  Mr. 
Russell's. 

Mr.  Russell  is  now  erecting  a  cottage,  for  himself  and  family 
to  reside  in.  It  will  be  a  neat  and  handsome  appendage  to  his 
place,  and  when  beautified  by  his  own  good  taste  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  gardens  in  the  town,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  resort  for  those  who  are  fond  of  fine  plants, 
and  who  have  now  to  supply  themselves  from  Boston  or  New 
York.  The  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  Society,  ^hich 
we  shall  notice  in  a  future  page,  will  be  the  means  of  spreading 
a  taste  for  fine  plants,  and  the  demand  for  such  things  will  rap- 
idly increase. 

fF.  W.  LineoWi  Jfurnry. — Directly  opposite  to  Mr. 
Russell's,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  just  commenced  a  nursery,  and  has 
already  planted  several  thousand  trees.  The  land  was  broken 
up  for  the  first  time  only  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  must 
have  labored  assiduously  to  plant  out  so  many  trees  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time.  The  whole  extent  of  the  nursery  we  should 
judge  to  be  five  or  more  acres;  the  situation  is  higher  than  Mr. 
Russell's,  and  gently  rises  to  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  or 
more  from  the  Barre  road.  Mr.  Lincoln  informed  us  Chat 
it  was  merely  a  beginning,  but  he  hopes  to  add  very  much 
to  the  number  of  trees,  and  eventually  to  make  his  nursery  as 
complete  as  any  which  will  be  found  in  Worcester.  There  is 
already  a  good  demand  for  trees,  but  the  supply  is  now  almost 
wholly  procured  from  Boston^ 

S.  H.  CoUon  ^  Co.^  nearer  the  town,  and  but  a  few  rods 
from  the  main  street,  are  also  establishing  a  nursery.  We  had 
not  time  to  call  on  our  friends,  but  they  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  filling  up  their  nursery,  and  they  intend  it  shall  contain 
a  complete  assortment  of  all  the  best  fruit  and  most  desirable 
ornamental  trees. 

Tke  Residenu  of  Gov,  Lincoln  is  a  fine  situation,  but  a 
few  rods  west  from  the  town  house.  The  ground  is  elevat- 
ed, and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  garden,  which  descends  at  a  gradual  slope  from  the  east 
front  of  the  house,  contains  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
en  excellent  collection  of  annual  flowers,  verbenas,  &c. 
There  is  a  want  of  ornamental  trees,  to  give  variety  to  the 
grounds;  but  it  may  be  made  a  very  fine  place. 

E.  F.  Dixiey  Esq.  has  a  very  fine  residence  on  the  main 
street,  a  few  rods  to  the  south  of  the  town  hall.  Tile  house  is 
built  in  the  modern  style  of  architecture,  and  of  good  pro- 
portions: the  whole  was  undergoing  thorough  repairs,  paint- 
ing,  &c.,   previous  to  his  occupying   the  same,  Mr.   Dixie 
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having  jast  purchased  the  place.  His  old  garden  was  farther 
to  the  south;  we  visited  this  place  also,  but  as  it  is  of  limited 
extent  we  cannot  say  much  respecting  it.  Some  fine  celery 
had  just  been  earthed  for  the  last  time;  the  dahlias  had  been 
killed  by  firost  a  few  days  previous.  A  bed  of  wood  strawber- 
ries was  in  fine  condition,  and  had  produced  a  most  abundant 
crop.  All  the  fine  plants  Mr.  Dixie  will  remove  to  his  new 
garden,  where  he  has  ample  room  to  add  every  thing  new  and 
beautiful. 

The  Cemetery, — The  spot  which  has  been  selected  for  the 
cemetery  in  Worcester,  is  a  most  delightful  and  picturesque 
place,  reminding  us  somewhat  of  many  parts  of  Mount  Auburn. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  ground  is  about  forty  acres,  and  it  can 
be  increased  to  twice  that  number  at  any  time,  should  its  pres- 
ent size  be  found  too  limited  for  the  town.  The  cemetery  is 
situated  on  the  Greenfield  road  from  Worcester,  running  north. 
It  is  laid  out  with  avenues  and  paths,  copied  in  a  degree  from 
Mount  Auburn,  but  not  possessing  the  graceful  curves  and  ar- 
tistical  lines,  which  are  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
latter  place.  It  is  however  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in  very  good 
order.  The  surface  is  considerably  undulated,  and  sufficiently 
wooded  to  render  it  picturesque  without  being  crowded  to  in- 
terfere with  the  lots  which  border  the  avenues  and  paths. 

As  yet,  there  have  been  but  few  interments  made  in  the  cem- 
etery. Many  lots  have  been  selected  and  fenced  in,  but  we 
believe  only  five  or  six  monuments  have  as  yet  been  erected. 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  will  be  built  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  been  in  Mount  Auburn,  even  allowing  for 
the  small  population  compared  with  Boston.  The  land  was 
presented  to  the  corporation  by  Daniel  Waldo,  Esq. ,  and  the 
monument  upon  a  lot,  selected  by  himself,  is  the  neatest  one 
yet  erected. 

It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  taste  which  is  spreading 
throughout  the  community  for  gardens,  trees,  &c.,  to  see  cem- 
eteries established  in  the  vicinity  of  all  our  principal  cities  and 
large  country  towns;  and  the  resort  of  the  public  to  these 
places  shows  the  interest  which  they  take  in  their  formation. 
We  shall  have  something  farther  to  say  upon  this  in  our  next 
annual  view  of  the  progress  of  horticulture,  and  shall  notice  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  made  the  present  year. 

Some  other  residences  than  those  we  have  noticed  would 
have  been  included  in  our  remarks,  had  we  had  time  lo  visit 
them:  this  we  found  impossible,  and  we  therefore  present  these 
few  notes,  hoping  that  the  opportunity  may  soon  ofier  when 
we  may  extend  them  farther. 
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Art.  11.     Autumnal  Flouers. 
By  X. 


The  vegetable  wonders  of  our  native  flora  are  fast  fading 
from  our  view.  What  myriad  blossoms  have  sprung  into  be- 
ing, lived  tbeir  short  day,  and  are  gone  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
few  months!  Over  hill  and  mountain,  by  the  shady  rill  and  the 
babbling  brook,  in  the  pellucid  lake  and  by  the  ocean  shore, 
the  countless  dyes  of  the  floral  world  have  spread  their  charms 
to  the  glad  sunshine  or  to  the  balmy  air.  The  golden  and 
purple,  crimson  and  brown,  scarlet  and  orange  leaves,  are  now 
(ailing  and  scattering  in  our  path,  while,  ere  long,  the  quiet  of 
wintry  repose  succeeds. 

I  love  to  watch  the  tardy  approach  of  spring,  as  heralded 
by  the  timid  flowers  of  that  season,  nor  is  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  year  less  pleasing  as  viewed  in  the  departure,  one  by 
one,  of  these  monitors  of  the  flight  of  time.  In  some  I  recog- 
nize, even  amidst  November  frosts,  the  daring  children  of  fit- 
ful April,  and  in  others  the  renovated  beauty,  which  the  clear 
air  and  cooler  temperature  has  produced,  after  a  seeming  indis- 
position to  expand  their  bright  petals  to  the  summer  sun.  Thus 
the  disposition  of  the  violets  to  bloom  again,  on  the  recurrence 
of  the  cool  days  of  autumn,  is  familiar,  not  only  to  the  florist, 
but  to  the  mere  culler  of  simples,  who  wanders  with  no  care- 
less step  over  the  accustomed  hill-side,  or  adown  the  moist 
meadow.  The  pansy  fancier  consoles  himself  at  the  fading  of 
his  jetty-spotted  and  streaked  beauties,  by  the  thought  of  again 
seeing  their  splendors,  before  old  winter  frowns  on  his  labors 
and  his  careful  toil.  The  fairer  and  simpler  violets  of  my  fan- 
cy are  in  like  manner  lifting  their  modest  heads  just  above  the 
withering  grass,  to  see  how  the  world  wa^s,  and  to  sip  the 
bracing  dews  of  the  delicious,  cool,  and  re^eshing  weather  of 
pleasant  autumn. 

Some  folks  there  are,  who  are  fond  of  grumbling  at  the  fa- 
mous stories  the  poets  give  us  about  the  beauty  of  spring,  and 
its  sweet  May  morning.  Methinks  they  do  great  injustice, 
both  to  the  poets  aforesaid,  who  probably  know  little  enough 
about  the  matter,  and  greater  wrong  to  the  pretty  flowers  of 
our  spring,  by  the  expression  of  such  feelings.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  also,  that  the  warm  hill-side  and  the 
cozy  nook,  where  golden  stars  of  five-finger  and  caerulean  eyes 
of  liverwort  are  spangling  the  ground,  are  less  familiar  to  them 
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than  their  snug  fireside  and  morning  couch.  Be  this  as  h  maj, 
inanj  are  the  little  daring  flowers,  which  will  repay  our  search 
in  their  quest,  from  April's  first  return  to  chill  November's 
rule.  But  the  lingering  beauties  of  autumn  are  thrice  welcome 
to  me,  tokening  an  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  man,  and  monitors 
to  the  heart  of  the  Almightj  Parent's  care  of  the  wide-spread 
su^ects  of  his  creation. 

Let  me  gather  you,  gentle  reader,  whom  if  lady  fair,  will 
more  kindly  receive  my  humble  flowers,  with  a  nicer  percep- 
tion of  their  intrinsic  worth, — let  me  gather  you  a  farewell 
bouquet  of  the  year.  Here,  then,  is  a  famous  collection  of 
wildlings,  from  the  fragmentary  store  of  October.  A  rich 
golden-rod  or  two,  of  distinct  contour,  for  which  diflTerences 
learned  botanists  will  give  you  some  wise  name.  Enough  for 
us  to  admire  the  flat  head  and  thickly  set  florets  of  this  the 
more  humble,  and  the  fine  elastic  stem  of  that  which,  just  now, 
was  gracefully  bowing  to  that  prim  blue  aster,  no  doubt  in  ad- 
miration of  its  antiquated  charms.  And,  as  to  asters,  New 
England  can  boast  of  many  of  these  starry  and  autumnal  splen- 
dors. One  bears  her  honored  name,  pre-eminent  like  herself 
in  stature  and  beauty.  Others  rival  heaven's  own  blue,  as  they 
fearlessly  look  upward  and  expand  in  its  light.  The  very 
road-side  is  rendered  more  comely  by  the  argus  eyes  of  others, 
and  the  forest-shades  are  garnished  with  brave  and  glorious 
species.  October  will  yield  you  some  three  or  four  kinds,  of 
which  let  us  pluck  the  humble  savory-leaved,  the  white  small- 
flowered,  the  diffuse-branching,  and  the  clasping-stemmed. 
What  think  you  of  jointed  polygonum,  so  heathery  in  its  charm- 
ing red  and  white  corols,  as  to  deceive  my  honest  neighbor  from 
Old  England,  who  doubtless  was  thinking  of  the  flowers  of  his 
ain  dear  land.  '  The  mystic  witch  hazel  shall  mingle  its  thread- 
like blossoms  and  yellow  leaves,  and  as  for  the  fringed  gentian, 
who  will  deny  its  claims?  Next,  a  few  crystalline  neottias 
from  the  meadow,  and  a  stray  five-finger,  by  way  of  contrast. 
The  prostrate,  the  lance-leaved  and  cucullate  violets  shall  have 
a  place;  for  who  ever  heard  of  refusing  the  violet,  the  favorite 
of  all.  Two  species  of  bluetts  let  us  tie  up  in  the  bunch,  one 
of  which,  the  purple  bluett  or  Houstonia,  until  lately,  was  new 
to  me  as  an  autumnal  flower.  As  for  the  other,  (Houstdnta 
csriilea,)  though  now  small  and  sparse  in  its  contour,  let  it  re- 
call the  sunny-warm  days  bygone,  when  troops  of  children 
have  plucked  it  by  handsfull,  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Bold  and  adventurous  flowers  there  be,  too,  which  linger 
throughout  the  month;  and  push  forth  their  petals  under  No- 
vember's dull,  leaden  sky.     The  white  stellate-blossomed  An* 
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tbemis,  minute>  rosy  sand-worts,  and  creeping  pure-flowered 
chickweeds,  and  their  cousins  the  hairy  mouse-ears,  small  and 
perhaps  insignificant  to  most,  yet,  to  the  curious  and  attentive 
student  of  nature's  mysteries,  are  unfolding  the  countless  leaves 
of  volumes  written  by  the  finger  of  Deity,  and  illuminated  by 
the  matchless  pencil  of  the  Creator.  X. 

Chehauford^  Od.y  1840. 


Art.  III.    JVbrice  of  the   Garden  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Jack- 
eonj  Union  College,  Schenecttdy,  JV".  Y.     By  P.  £.  Ho- 

VET,  Jr. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  the  garden  of  Prof.  Jack- 
son, of  Union  College,  in  August  last,  and  spent  a  short  time 
in  looking  through  the  grounds.  We  had  heard  from  gentle- 
men who  had  previously  seen  the  place,  that  it  was  one  of 
great  beauty  and.  interest,  possessing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  in  the  country. 
Prof.  Jackson  is  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  plants,  and  has 
spared  no  pains  to  enrich  his  garden  with  every  new  and  desir- 
able plant. 

The  situation  of  the  college  buildings  is  delightful,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  of  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  garden  is  quite  exiensive,  and  laid  out  with  much 
taste,  and  every  part  kept  in  the  neatest  order.  The  collec- 
tion of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  contains  a  very  great  variety, 
both  of  foreign  and  native  origin;  some  of  the  former  very  rare, 
and  they  were  now  many  of  them  in  full  bloom.  We  have  a 
list  of  all  the  plants  which  Prof.  Jackson  had  in  his  coUeccion 
in  1837;  but  since  then  he  has  made  so  many  additions,  that, 
to  give  it  now,  would  be  but  to  enumerate  one  half  of  the 
number.  If  a  complete  list  could  be  procured,  it  would  be  well 
worth  insertion  in  the  Magazine;  and  we  hope  that  Prof.  Jack- 
son will  be  induced  to  send  one,  accompanied  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  American  species. 
Those  which  we  particularly  noticed  were  as  follows: — 

JSryngium  amethystinum,  color  a  beautiful  blue;  Achillea 
Pt&rmica;  •dc6nitum  varieg^tum,  very  showy;  Spine^'a  lobkta 
americitna,  with  large  dense  heads  of  red  flowers,   very  beau* 
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tiful,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants:  we  did  not  learn  its  locality.  [We  saw  a  specimen  of 
this  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
room,  the  past  summer,  (see  p.  316,)  and  consider  it  a  most 
splendid  species. — Ed,"]  i/emerocallis  c»ri!ilea;  Sil^ne  r^ 
gia,  flowers  dazzling  scarlet;  Geranium  striatum;  a  Dracoceph-* 
alum,  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  was  very  large  and  fine; 
/lychnis  fulgens,  and  a  large  number  of  seedling  phloxes,  some 
of  which  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  many  others  which  we 
had  not  time  lo  enumerate.  JPortulaca  specidsa,  growing  in 
patches,  was  flowering  profusely;  also  the  verbenas,  of  which 
there  was  a  good  number  of  varieties. 

We  noticed  here,  growing  in  the  open  ground,  the  largest 
plants  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  tree  paeony,  P.  Moutan  pa- 
paveracea  and  var.  p.  Ranksi<E,  which  Prof.  Jackson  inform- 
ed us,  blossomed  finely,  producing  flowers  of  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty,  the  plants  perfectly  hardy;  the  Birberis  [Ma« 
h6nta]  j^quilolium  was  also  growing  finely  in  the  open  garden. 
The  collection  of  roses,  embracing  both  the  hardy  and  tender 
sorts,  is  very  large,  and  contains  many  rare  varieties.  We 
also  observed  a  great  variety  of  hardy  climbing  plants,  but  few 
of  them  were  now  in  flower.  The  dahlias  were  flowering  very 
well,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  excessive  drought  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

We  regret  that  we  were  not  enabled  to  make  a  longer  visit; 
as  there  were  many  things  which  we  had  not  time  to  examine, 
especially  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  a  collection  of  which  is 
mdispensable  in  every  good  garden. 

Bostony  Oct.  1S40. 


Art.  IV.  Some  Remarks  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of 
iron  and  copper  Pipes^  for  heating  Green-howes  and  Hot" 
houses;  loith  a  notice  of  several  Green-houses  and  Hot-houses^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  JVeir  Yorkj  heated  with  hot  toater.  By 
J.  W.  Paulsen,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Having  understood  that  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  copper 
pipes  are  used  instead  of  cast  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
green-houses  and  hot-houses  by  the  hot  water  system,  I  think 
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you  would  serve  the  public  very  much,  by  giving  them,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  some  account  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  iron  and  copper  pipes,  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  and  also  which  are,  at  the  present  time,  considered 
by  amateurs  and  practical  men,  in  your  vicinity,  the  best  adapt* 
ed  for  heating  garden  structures.  The  following  questions  ap- 
pear to  me  to  contain  the  most  important  points  to  be  solved. 

1 .  In  regard  to  cheapness,  what  difference  is  there  between 
the  price  of  a  copper  and  a  cast  iron  pipe,  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  of  equal  dimensions,  the  iron  of  the  latter  being  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick? 

2.  Which  apparatus,  if  heated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
fire  being  removed,  retains  the  heat  the  longest,  and  what  length 
of  time? 

3.  Are  copper  pipes  of  the  same  durability  as  iron?  Copper 
pipes  being  soldered,  will  the  seams,  by  strong  beating  and 
consequent  pressure,  not  produce  leaks? 

4.  Will  copper  give  as  strong  and  wholesome  a  heat  for 
plants  as  cast  iron? 

5.  Which  metal  is  at  present  generally  used  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  for  healing  structures  for  plants? 

6.  Who  was  the  original  inU'oducer  of  copper,  in  the  place 
of  cast  iron  pipes? 

I  feel  myself  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  hot 
water  system,  for  heating  hot-houses,  to  any  other  method. 
For  the  benefit  of  horticulture  in  this  country,  I  should  like 
to  see  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
structures  for  raising  plants,  as  much  reduced  as  possible;  be- 
cause nothing,  in  my  opinion,  has  so  much  prevented  the  more 
general  erection  of  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  than  the 
cost  attending  the  heating  of  the  same. 

The  heating  of  houses,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
is  an  important  consideration,  for  upon  the  quality  of  the  heat, 
in  a  great  degree,  depend  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plants; 
information   upon  the  subject  is   much  needed,  for   in   pro- 

Eortion  to  the  knowledge  we  possess,  the  more  certain  will 
e  our  success.  If  the  system  of  heating  by  copper  pipes 
is  preferable,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  take  the  place  of  the 
present  mode  of  heating  by  cast  iron  pipes;  but,  as  yet,  the 
former  method  has  not  been  adopted  in  this  vicinity.  The  in- 
formation sought  after  will,  therefore,  be  not  only  useful  in  de- 
ciding which  is  the  best  mode,  but  of  preventing  persons  from 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  present  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  a  hot  water  apparatus^  and  thereby  charge  double  what 
it  is  in  reality  worth. 
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From  the  subjoined  list,  containing  all  the  places  around  the 
citv  of  New  York,  known  to  me,  where  the  hot  water  system 
is  m  use,  you  will  see  of  what  importance  this  method  is  to  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  As  some  of  the  new  establishments 
will  be  yet  unknown  to  you,  I  have  added  some  notices  as  to 
their  extent. 

1.  George  7%or6icm,  •Astoria. — Mr.  Thorbum  has  recent* 
ly  made  some  very  great  improvements  in  his  camellia  house, 
which  is  eighty-five  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  eighteen  high.^ 
The  walk  luis  been  handsomely  tiled,  the  old  stage  removed, 
and  an  earth  bed  made  in  place  of  it,  on  which  the  plants 
stand.  This  house  will  certainly  be,  during  the  winter  season, 
to  all  lovers  of  the  camellia  tribe,  an  object  of  great  attraction. 
It  is  now,  after  Mr.  Anderson  has  made  some  alterations  on 
the  apparatus,  heated  with  hot  water,  to  Mr.  Thorbum's  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

2.  James  /.  King,  £sf.,  Weehauk. — A  new  conservatory, 
sixty-five  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  eighteen  high;  span  roof; 
heated  with  hot  water  by  D.  Anderson.  This  building  re- 
flects high  credit  on  Mr.  King's  taste;  the  whole  is  elegantly 
finished,  with  an  earth  bed  and  marble  walk. 

3.  John  EhkrSy  Esq, ,  Weekauk. — Pelargonium  house  and 
stove,  ninety-five  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  ten  high;  heated 
with  hot  water  by  D.  Anderson. 

4.  Alexander  Knox^  Esq,^  Greenwich  sL^  Mw^York. — A 
splendidly  finished  conservatory,  sixty-five  feet  long,  twenty- 
one  wide,  and  twenty  high;  heated  by  Anderson  with  hot 
water. 

5.  ffllliam  Douglas^  Esq.j  comer  of  Park  Place  and 
Church  St,  J  Mw  York. — Conservatory  forty-five  feet  long, 
and  eighteen  wide;  hot-house  thirty  feet  long;  employs  about 
one  thousand  feet  of  hot  water  pipes;  both  houses  are  very  el- 
egantly finished,  with  marble  walks,  &c. 

6.  Rose  hill  College^  West  FanvM.— Formerly  Dr.  Mott's 
residence;  conservatory  eighty-five  feet  long,  twenty-five  wide 
and  twenty- two  high;  stove  of  the  same  dimensions;  grapery 
thirty-one  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  fourteen  high;  heated 
with  hot  water  by  David  Anderson.  Dr.  Mott  deserves  great 
praise  for  the  taste  and  judgment  he  has  shown  in  formmg  these 
nouses. 

7.  Andrew  Carragin^  Esq.j  Bloomingdale. — Conservatory 
fifty  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  eighteen  high;  stove  sixteen 
feet  long;  both  houses  are  heated  with  one  boiler;  by  turning 
a  cock,  the  heat  can  at  pleasure  either  be  imparted  to  the 
green-house  pipes,  or  taken  away.    Mr.  Carragin  nas  displayed 
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much  taste  in  the  finish  of  these  houses.    Heated  hy  Anderson . 

8.  Ogden^    Esq.^  Jamaica. — Heated  by  hot    water 

pipes  under  ground;   a  very  handsome  little  conservatory. 

9.  Dr.  Barrow^  Jersey  City. — Small  green-house,  heated 
by  hot  water.  Dr.  Barrow's  place  is  distinguished  for  its 
neatness,  and  every  where  pervades  the  utmost  cleanliness. 

10.  Charles  Hoyt,  Esq.<,  Brooklyn. — Small  green-house, 
heated  with  hot  water  by  Anderson. 

11.  Russell^  florist^  Brooklyn.* — Formerly  Dr.  Mott's 

Elace;  a  very  handsomely  built  conservatory;  marble  walk;  and 
eated  with  hot  water  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Jr. 

12.  JV*.  J.  JBecar,  Esq.y  Brooklyn. — Consenratory  sixty-five 
feet  long,  and  a  small  hot-house  heated  with  hot  water. 

13.  J.  «A.  Perry ^  Esq.^  Brooklyn — Heated  with  hot  water, 
by  Anderson;  about  two  hundred  feet  length,  of  glass. 

I  have  not  omitted  places  like  Mr.  Becar's  and  Perry's,  al* 
though  mentioned  in  your  Magazine  on  former  occasions,  in  or* 
der  to  make  this  list  as  complete  as  possible. 

I  think  you  will  perceive,  from  the  list,  that  in  your  retros- 
pective review  of  last  year,  you  were  incorrect  in  your  as^r* 
tion  that  in  Brooklyn  alone  more  had  been  accomplished  in 
gardenmg,  than  any  where  else  around  New  York. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Paulsen. 
Brooklyn^  Oct.,,  1840. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  correspondents, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Paulsen's  queries  respecting  the  merits  of 
copper  or  iron  pipes.  As  soon  as  we  have  leisure,  we  will 
endeavor  to  add  some  information  ourselves. — Ed. 


Art.  V.  Observations  upon  the  Blight  in  Fruit  Trees, 
ufith  an  Account  of  a  Method  of  preventing  the  disease. 
By  J.  A.  Lazell,  Columbus  Horticultural  Garden,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Bt  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine  I  learn  my  communi- 
cation of  last  month  was  duly  received.  It  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  contribute  in  the  least  towards  the  advancement  of 
horticulture. 
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Much  has  been  writteii  on  the  subject  of  bl^ht  in  fruit 
trees,  but  more  particularly  of  the  pear  tree.  I  have  lost  some 
fine  trees  by  that  disease,  and  the  last,  when  loaded  with  fruit. 
It  is  so  destructive  to  the  pear  tree  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  that  its  culture  is  almost  given  up. 

A  friend  of  mine  informed  me,  some  time  since,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  cause  of,  and  the  remedy  for,  the  blight.  The 
remedy  is  so  simple  that  it  should  be  known  by  every  body, 
whether  the  cause  is  or  is  not  understood.  He  stated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  arrested  the  disease,  and  saved  trees  most  violently 
attacked,  simply  by  opening  the  soil  around  the  stems,  and  de- 
nuding the  tree  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  roots.  The 
cause  seems  to  be  a  superabundant  flow  of  sap.  I  had  come 
to  that  conclusion  previous  to  the  communication  of  my  es* 
teemed  friend,  from  the  examination  I  made  of  the  last  tree  I 
lost  by  the  blight. 

When  I  first  discovered  the  tree  was  attacked  with  the 
blight,  I  followed  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and 
sawed  off  all  the  limbs  below  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
and  I  in  vain  searched  for  the  ^^Scolytus  pyri^^^  or  any  other 
insect  which  could  possibly  have  caused  the  disease  in  my 
tree. 

The  limbs  so  sawed  off  were  very  soon  attacked  again,  and 
the  whole  tree  down  to  the  bole,  except  a  graft  of  another  va- 
riety, was  in  a  few  weeks  dead.  The  graft  alluded  to  still  liv- 
ed, and  I  have  scions  growing  in  another  tree,  in  fine  health, 
set  the  next  spring,  taken  from  that  branch  of  the  dead  tree. 
Anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  blight,  and  suspecting 
there  might  be  a  defect  at  the  root,  I  had  the  root  carefully  dug 
up,  and,  to  my  surprise,  more  numerous  and  finer  roots  I  never 
observed  on  a  pear  tree. 

These  facts  established  in  my  mind  the  theory  that  the  blight 
is  caused  by  a  too  great  flow  of  sap.  I  account  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  graft,  by  supposing  there  was  an  obstruction 
to  a  superabundant  flow  of  sap,  where  the  graft  was  joined,  or, 
possibly,  from  a  difference  of  texture  between  the  two.  If  when 
the  sap  flows  in  too  great  a  quantity  to  the  branches,  it  be- 
comes vitiated  and  causes  the  blight,  as  I  believe  it  does,  I  am 
not  scientific  enough  to  explain  the  modus  operandi. 

My  friend  informed  me  that  he  intended  to  publish  an  ac- 
count of  his  discovery,  and  promised  to  send  me  a  copy.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  his  having  done  so.  Although  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  pro- 
posed, so  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  gentleman  who  has, 
and  it  being  so  consonant  with  my  own  views  on  the  subject. 
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that  I  do  pot  hesitate  to  recommeod  its  trial  to  dl  who  majr 
have  trees  thus  affected. 

Your  friend,  John  A.  Laxsll. 

Columbuif  Ohioy  Sept.^  1840. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  eultivatian  of  the  IZanttficitltif. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  ranunculus  has  long  been  so  famed  for  its  beauty,  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  extol  it  here.  It  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  compact,  symmetrical,  and  truly  spleudid 
flowers  of  which  our  gardens  can  boast.  It  is,  emphatically,  a 
florist's  flower;  for,  although  its  cultivation  is  not  very  difficult, 
yet  its  growth  has  in  but  few  cases  been  attempted,  except  hy 
the  most  zealous  florists  of  England. 

In  this  country  very  few  amateurs  or  practical  men  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  flower.  A  few  how- 
ever have,  on  several  occasions,  attempted  its  growth,  and  in 
some  situations  have  succeeded  in  flowering  a  larger  portion  of 
the  roots,  in  great  splendor.  The  first  season  of  planting,  indi- 
Tiduals  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  roots,  or  who 
have  read  nothing  upon  their  growth,  are  apt  to  lose  the  whole, 
which  causes  such  disappointment,  that  they  seldom  give  them 
a  second  trial.  Our  object  in  penning  this  article,  is  to  supply 
some  information  which  will  induce  amateurs  to  attempt  their 
growth  again,  and,  by  giving  them  more  attention,  be  enabled 
to  succeed  in  their  cultivation. 

A  bed  of  ranunculuses  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  possess 
more  real  beauty  than  any  other  flower,  not  excepting  even  the 
tulip.  There  is  such  an  endless  diversity  of  colors,  beginning 
with  pure  white,  and  running  through  every  shade  of  yellow, 
red,  violet  and  purple,  almost  to  black;  some  mottled,  others 
striped,  some  edged  like  the  picotee,  others  spotted,  marbled, 
&c.  in  endless  variety.  The  scarlets  are  very  brilliant,  and, 
for  delicacy  of  tints,  nothing  can  exceed  some  of  the  spotted, 
edged  and  mottled  varieties. 

It  is  now  four  or  five  years  since  we  made  a  practice  of  cul- 
tivating a  good  sized  bed  of  roots  every  season:  some  of  our 
roots  were  of  the  very  choicest  kinds,  imported  from  one  of 
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the  finest  collections  in  England,  at  a  high  price.  We  never 
failed  to  produce  fine  flowers,  although  some  seasons  the  num« 
ber  of  the  flowers  would  be  greater  than  in  others,  which  we 
attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  vigor  of  the  roots,  or  to  the 
injury  they  received  from  the  continued  duration  of  the  cold 
weather,  which  prevented  us  from  giving  them  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air  early  in  the  spring.  Our  winters  are  so 
long,  that  the  roots  are  in  danger  of  being  weakened  from  con- 
finement, unless  they  are  strong,  and  set  out  in  due  season^ 
when  we  think  no  injury  will  be  sustained. 

Our  climate,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  they 
are  in  full  bloom,  is  too  dry;  the  foliage,  just  as  it  attains  full 
vigor,  is  overtaken  by  the  drying  winds  of  May,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  growth  is  much  checked,  the  flower  stems 
advance  slowly,  and  oftentimes  have  not  sufficient  strength  to 
open  their  flowers.  To  prevent  this,  copious  watering,  and 
shading  the  bed  are  necessary;  and  although  this  will  not  whol- 
ly counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  yet,  if 
the  former  is  duly  administered,  and  the  shading  not  continued 
too  long,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  will  \)e  enhanced  and  pro- 
longed, and  the  growth  of  the  foliage  invigorated,  upon  which  the 
strength  of  the  roots  for  blooming  another  year  wholly  depends. 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  among  eminent  culti- 
vators, in  regard  to  the  proper  season  to  plant  the  roots.  Some 
writers  contend  that  October  or  November  are  the  best  months; 
others,  that  February  and  March  are  preferable;  some,  that 
either  of  these  periods  will  do  equally  as  well;  and  some  plant 
every  fortnight,  so  as  to  have  flowers  the  whole  season.  In 
England  it  is,  undoubtedly,  of  much  less  consequence  at  what 
time  the  roots  are  planted,  than  in  .this  country.  The  mild 
winters  there  will  allow  of  the  planting  to  take  place  at  almost 
any  period  throughout  the  year;  but  in  our  climate  there  can  only 
be  two  periods,  viz.,  October  and  November,  or  March  and  A- 
pril.  The  severe  weather  of  December,  January  and  February 
will  not  admit  of  the  roots  being  put  into  the  soil  at  that  time. 

The  question  then  arises,  which  of  the  two  periods  is  pre- 
ferable? Upon  this  point  we  have  but  one  opinion,  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes:* we  should  certainly  plant  in  the  autumn^ 
and  for  the  reason  the  roots  will  get  established  in  the  bed  be- 
fore winter  sets  in:  they  can  then  be  protected  by  a  frame,  and 
in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  such  as  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing uncovered,  the  roots  will  immediately  come  up,  and  com- 
mence a  slow  and  vigorous  growth.  By  this  means  they  get 
sufficiently  advanced  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  frame 
should  be  removed,  to  withstand  the  heat  and  drought  of  spring. 
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If,  on  ihe  contnuy,  the  bed  is  prepared  in  the  autmnOt  and  the 
roots  are  not  planted  till  March  or  April,  they  then  start  feeblj, 
and,  before  they  have  got  good  hold  of  the  soil,  the  vram 
weather  of  May  overtakes  them,  and  checks  their  growth,  the 
iciiage  turns  yellow  and  sickly,  and  the  flowers  expand  whb- 
cnt  that  freshness  of  coloring  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
ranmiculus.  We  have  tried  both  the  autumn  and  spring  plant- 
iflg,  and  when  the  roots  were  well  protected  during  winter,  we 
alwa3r8  obtained  from  them  a  much  more  abundant  and  beami* 
ful  bloom  than  from  those  set  out  in  spring.  An  experiment 
was  tried  by  some  eminent  florist  some  years  ago,  and  the 
weight  of  the  roots  from  a  small  bed,  planted  ia  autumn,  was 
a  pound  or  two  heavier  than  the  roots  from  one  planted  in  the 
spring:  this  we  think  is  conclusive,  even  in  the  climate  of 
England,  that  fall  planting  is  the  most  lavorable  to  a  good 
bloom, 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  season  of  phnting,  we 
^all  next  treat  of  the  Soil — Situation  of  the  bed — Setting  out 
the  roots — Protecting  during  winter — Watering— Shading — 
Taking  tip  the  roots — Ofl^sets;  and  Sowing  seeds;  and  conckid- 
ed  with  the  criterion  of  a  good  rantmculus. 

Soil, — The  best  soil  for  the  ranunculus  is  a  rich,  mellow  loam; 
btit  as  this  is  not  always  to  be  had  conveniently,  good  garden 
loam,  enriched  with  very  old  cow  manure,  or  leaf  mould,  wit! 
answer:  fresh  loam,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  wiH 
insure  a  much  better  bloom.  The  beds  may  be  thus  prepar- 
ed:— Dig  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  kicb- 
as;  then  fill  up  four  inches  of  the  same  space  with  the  top  soil^ 
Oa  this  place  a  layer  of  very  old  cow  dung,  or  decomposed  hot- 
bed manure,  of  about  sixjnches,  and  on  this  tea  or  twelve  inch- 
es^ of  fresh  loam,  being  careful  that  no  manure  should  be 
aiixed  with  it.  The  whole  should  then  be  allowed  to  settle  for 
a  fortnight  or  a  month  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  roots. 

SUuation  of  the  bed. — The  site  selected  for  the  bed  shotiU 
be  in  an  open  and  airy  part  of  the  garden,  so  that  the  foliage 
and  flower  stems  will  not  be  drawn  up;  •  under  or  near  the 
shade  of  trees  should  be  avoided.  The  bed  should  not  be 
raised  more  than  one  inch  above  the  walk,  jost  sufficient  to  de- 
signate it  from  the  surrounding  soil;  if  elevated  three  or  fotir 
inches,  the  soil  will  be  in  such  a  fluctuating  state  of  dryness  and 
moisture,  as  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  roots.  There  should 
be  a  walk  all  round  the  bed,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  near  inspec* 
tion  of  the  flowers. 

Setting  out  the  roots. — A  great  deal  of  die  success  attending 
the  cultivation  of  the  flower,  is  dependent  upon  careful  plant- 
ng.     The  roots  should  be  covered  just  an  ioch  and  a  half  deep 
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from  the  crown,  and  do  more  or  less ;  for  natare  has  so  peculiar- 
ly endowed  the  root,  that  if  placed  at  a  greater  or  less  deplhf 
it  will  form  tubers  at  precisely  ihe  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  thus  be  so  weakened  as  not  to  flower  well.  The  be9l 
method  of  planting  is,  to  take  off  two  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  bed;  the  rows  are  then  marked  out  each  way,  and 
where  the  lines  cross  one  another  at  right  angles,  a  root  should 
be  set  out,  pressing  it  slightly  into  the  soil  to  keep  it  in  ita 
place.  When  all  are  planted,  the  two  inches  of  soil  is  replao* 
ed;  and  if  the  roots  are  of  good  size,  the  distance  from  the 
crowns  will  be  just  an  inch  and  a  half;  finish  by  levelling  off  the 
bed.  The  middle  sized  roots,  with  firm  tubers,  are  preferar 
ble  (or  planting;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  place  a  little  sand 
under  and  over  each,  to  guard  ihem  against  too  much  moisture. 

Protection  during  toiiUer. — The  roots  must  be  protected  io 
some  way  during  winter,  as  they  will  noc,  at  least  according 
to  our  experience,  stand  our  winters  without  injury.  We 
have  always  adopted  tlie  following  plan: — The  bed  was  made 
just  the  size  of  a  cucumber  frame:  when  the  planting  was  com* 
pleted,  this  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  if  there  was  danger  of 
heavy  rains  or  severe  weather,  the  sashes  were  put  on;  as  soon 
as  heavy  frosts  set  in,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  frame 
was  filled  with  leaves,  and  the  sashes  replaced;  these  were 
continued  till  late  in  December,  when  a  light  covering  of  straw 
or  leaves  was  placed  on  the  sashes,  and  a  few  boards  laid  on 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
remained  until  April,  or  until  all  danger  of  frost  was  over,  when 
the  leaves,  frame,  &c.,  were  wholly  removed,  and  the  bed 
cleared  up«  The  foliage,  at  this  period,  will  have  just  shown 
itself  above  the  soil.  We  have  never  tried  protection  by 
inere  covering  alone,  without  a  frame>  as  we  think  it  necessary 
to  keep  off  the  heavy  rains. 

Watering, — By  the  first  of  May,  and  perhaps  previously, 
if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  as  it  often  does,  the  beds  will 
need  occasional  watering.  This  should  be  carefully  perform* 
ed  with  a  fine  rose  watering  pot:  give  a  good  quantity  at  once, 
every  other  day,  rather  than  to  just  sprinkle  them  every  even* 
ing.  The  watering  should  be  continued  as  long  as  dry  weath- 
er continues,  but,  in  the  event  of  refreshing  showers,  may  be 
left  off. 

Shading. — ^Shading  is  as  necessary  to  flower  the  ranunculus 
in  perfection  as  the  tulip;  the  foliage  is  injured  by  excessive 
heat,  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  finer  varieties  are  immediate* 
ly  bleached  of  all  their  richness,  if  exposed  to  the  hot  sim.  An 
awning  may  be  put  up  of  sufficient  height  to  walk  under,  or  it 
may  only  be  placed  near  the  bed;  but,  in  either  case,  it  must 
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be  rolled  up  or  taken  off  at  night,  to  admit  the  heavy  dews: 
the  bed  should  also  be  exposed  morning  and  evening,  as  much 
as  possible,  as  continued  shade  would  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  flower  stems  and  draw  up  the  foliage. 

Taking  up  the  roots. — A  fortnight  after  the  last  flowers  have 
faded,  the  foliage  will  assume  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  indicates 
the  period  for  taking  up  the  roots:  this  is  a  very  nice  opera- 
tion, and  should  not  be  done  hastily,  for  fear  of  either  destroy- 
ing or  losing  the  roots:  the  best  way  is  to  pare  off  three  inches 
of  the  soil  into  a  sieve,  if  the  bed  is  composed  of  mixed  sorts, 
and  then,  by  shaking  out  the  earth,  the  roots  will  remain;  this 
we  have  found  the  most  easy  method.  When  the  varieties  are 
named,  they  must  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  and  put  into  a  box 
labelled  with  the  names  of  each.  They  must  not  be  placed  in  the 
sun,  but  may  be  carried  to  a  dry  room,  where  they  fnay  remain 
till  the  earth  is  sufficiently  dry  to  shake  off  easily,  when  they 
should  be  put  into  paper  bags. 

Offsets  may  be  treated  precisely  like  old  roots;  the  strongest 
should  be  selected  for  flowering,  and  the  remainder  planted 
out  in  a  bed  by  themselves. 

Sowing  the  seeds. — We  have  not  given  any  directions  for 
raising  seedlings;  they  are,  however,  easily  grown.  The  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  boxes,  in  January  or  February,  and  plac- 
ed in  a  frame  or  the  green-house.  The  soil  should  be  fresh 
loam,  made  fine  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf  mould.  Sow  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  merely  sift  over  fine  earth 
enough  to  barely  cover  the  seeds;  give  a  watering  through  a  fine 
rose,  when  the  whole  is  completed.  In  six  weeks  they  will  be 
up;  the  boxes  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  during  summer, 
and  the  roots  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes  the  first 
year:  the  second,  they  may  be  planted  out  with  the  offsets  of 
full  grown  bulbs. 

Criterion  of  a  fine  Ranunculus. — We  cannot  better  con- 
clude this  article,  than  by  introducing  the  following  account  of 
the  character  of  a  first  rate  flower: — 

A  good  ranunculus  should  have  the  stem  about  eight  or  twelve 
inches  high,  strong  enough  to  support  the  flower,  and  quite  up- 
right. The  form  of  the  flower  should  be  hemispherical,  not 
less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerous  petals 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  centre,  lying  over  each  oth- 
er, so  as  neither  to  be  too  close  nor  too  much  separated,  but 
having  more  of  a  perpendicular  than  a  horizontal  direction,  ia 
order  to  display  the  colors  with  better  eflect.  The  petals 
should  be  broad,  with  entire  well  rounded  edges,  their  colors 
dark,  clear,  rich  and  brilliant,  either  of  one  color  or  variously 
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dirersified,  on  a  ground  of  cbereous,  white,  primrose,  yellow, 
or  flame  color,  or  diversified  with  elegant  stripes,  spots,  or 
mottlings. 

Two  of  the  most  extensive  cultivators  of  the  ranunculus,  at 

S resent,  in  England,  are  Mr.  Groom,  of  Walworth,  and  the 
fessrs.  Tyso  &  Son,  of  Wailingford;  the  latter  gentlemen 
have  been  most  successful  growers,  and  have  raised  some  of 
the  finest  seedlings  ever  produced :  they  have  been  sold  as  high 
as  £10  each.  Their  catalogues  contain  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred sorts,  ranging  from  1^.  to  £5  sterling  each;  assortments 
of  one  hundred  fine  named  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  £2j 
109.  to  £5. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notice; 

On  the  foundation  and  numagement  of  border  $  Jor  fruit  treee, — 
Probably  no  subject  connected  with  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  is  less  up- 
derstood  than  the  proper  preparation  and  management  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  to  grow,  whether  in  borders  particularly  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  or  in  the  open  garden,  for  standard  trees.  It  is  our  belief, 
that  of  all  the  fruit  trees  which  fail  to  produce  a  due  quantity  of  good 
fruit,  more  than  two  thirds  of  them  may  be  attributed  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed.  Locality  is  more  thought  of 
than  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  when,  a  tree  fails  to  produce  its  accus- 
tomed crop,  the  tree  is  set  down  as  worn  out,  or  else  the  locality  is  so 
unfavorable,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  continue  its  cul- 
tivation. The  fault,  however,  we  have  long  been  inclined  to  think, 
is  not  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  tree,  but  rather  in  the  condition 
and  state  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  production  of  fruit  on  walls  and  espaliers  is  attracting  more 
attention  than  heretofore;  the  beautiful  specimens  of  pears,  &c.,  which 
have  been  obtained  by  some  gentlemen  from  trees  planted  as  espaliers, 
have  attracted  much  attention,  and  have  induced  some,  who  have  fail- 
ed by  the  ordinary  method  of  cultivating  trees,  to  attempt  their  growth 
upon  walls  and  trellises.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  subject  is  receiv- 
,  ing  more  attention,  as  we  are  confident  it  will  be  the  means  of  procur- 
ing specimens  of  fruit,  such  as  have  rarely  been  seen.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  borders  for  the  trees  is  therefore  a  subject  of  some  consid- 
eration, and  any  information  which  can  be  obtained  will  be  read  with 
much  interest. 

The  followmg  remarks,  on  preparing  and  managing  fruit  tree  bor- 
ders, is  taken  from  the  London  Horticultural  Transactions,  and  is 
one  of  ih»  moat  valuable  papers  which  has  appeared  in  the  work.    It  is 
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by  Mr.  Geori^e  Drummond,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Prestoo,  Bare, 
and  was  read  to  tbe  Society  in  the  spring  of  18S5.  We  have  oot  room 
to  publisli  the  whole  of  the  article^  but  we  give  the  most  interestioj^ 
parts  of  it  to  our  readers,  and  bespeak  for  it  an  attentive  perusal, 
convinced  that  every  cultivator  of  fruit  will  glean  from  it  much  in- 
formation which  should  be  treasured  up. 

"The  attention  of  Mr.  Drummond  seems  to  have  heeD  particularly 
directed  to  the  suliject  of  this  memoir,  by  the  following  circumstances. 
The  property  of  Valley  Field,  which  belonged  to  thelate  Sir  R.  Pres- 
ton, is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  possesses  a 
fine  southern  aspect.  The  site  of  the  cottage  garden,  in  which  Mr. 
Drummond's  experiments  were  first  made,  is  placed  close  od  tbe 
Frith,  and  was  previously  occupied  by  pans,  and  all  the  other  build- 
ings required  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  In  1815  and  1816,  these 
buildings  were  removed,  the  ffround  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  a  cot- 
tage erected,  and  one  part  of  the  enclosed  area  was  laid  out  as  a 
flower  garden,  and  the  remainder  formed  into  a  marine  fish-pond. 

''When  the  ground  was  levelled  for  the  garden,  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  coal  ashes,  brick-bats  and  lime  rubbish,  to  which  wsre 
added  about  fifteen  inches  of  fresh  soil,  to  prepare  it  for  the  flowers 
and  shrubs.  As  it  was  proposed  to  plant  French  pear  trees  in  the 
borders  next  to  the  walls,  the  fresh  soil  was  there  trenched  dowa 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  mingled  with  the  rubbish.  Another  foot 
of  fresh  soil  was  then  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of  tbe  border,  and 
the  trees  planted . 

^*It  was  predicted  that  a  border  so  formed  would  never  answer, 
but  would  assuredly  canker  the  roots  of  tbe  trees;  this,  however,  has 
not  happened.  On  the  contrary,  the  crassane,  St.  Germain,  Chau- 
montel,  colmar,  brown  beurr^,  bergamotto  de  paqoes,  and  jargonelle, 
all  produced  fruit  the  third  year  after  they  were  planted,  and  have 
continued  to  yield  excellent  crops  ever  since,  far  greater  than  similar 
trees  planted  in  the  deep  rich  borders  of  tbe  other  gardens.  Of  these 
latter  trees,  many  had  been  planted  twelve  years  before  they  pro- 
duced any  fruit:  they  grew,  however,  vigorously,  ran  greatly  to 
breast  wood,  and  continued  to  grow  so  late  in  the  season,  that  the 
flower  buds  were  frequently  but  ill  formed  and  the  young  wood  ins- 
perfectly  ripened.  The  fruit  also,  which  they  produced,  was  borne 
chiefly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  was  frequently  hard  and 
ffritty  at  the  core.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  trees  in  the  cottage  gsr^ 
aen  seem  to  have  acquired  a  different  habit:  they  did  not,  indeed, 
grow  so  vigorously,  and  they  produced  little  breast  wood;  but  they 
ripened  their  young  wood  earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  fruited  more 
regularly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree.  On  a  given  surface  of 
wall,  therefore,  not  only  was  the  produce  of  tbe  cottage  garden  tree 
greater,  but  its  quality  mnch  superior. 

''The  early  productiveness  and  fertile  habit  exhibited  by  the  trees 
just  mentioned,  led  to  the  adoption  of  nearly  the  same  methods  in 
preparing  two  other  borders.  One  of  these  was  formed  in  18S0:  as 
much  of  the  rubbish  of  old  buildings  as  would  form  a  layer  of  about 
fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  was  spread  over  the  whole  border.  On 
this  was  laid  a  stratum  of  rich  manure,  about  six  inches  thick,  and  the 
whole  was  then  trenched  and  turned  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  mingle 
the  rubbish  and  manure  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  but  not  ^oingso 
deep  as  to  encroach  on  the  subsoil.  The  whole  being  thus  mixed  to- 
gether, and  made  level,  was  then  covered  with  about  one  foot  of  floe 
fight  soil.    In  the  border  thus  formed,  two  crassanes,  two  French 
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bergftmots,  two  sray  aochans,  and  one  roiiir  fowl  egj^  pear  were  plant- 
ed; tbey  were  what  are  ^enerall|r  called  'dwarf  niaideD  plants.'  All 
tiiese  trees  showed  fruit  m  the  third  year,  and  bore  a  beautiful  crop  in 
the  fourth  year  after  they  were  planted,  and  the  crops  produced  eve- 
ry  year  since  have  been  astonishing.  The  surface  of  this  border  ev- 
ery winter  gets  a  dressing  of  cow  dung,  which  is  dug  in  about  eight 
inches  lielow  the  surface. 

*Mn  18S3,  another  border  was  similarly  prepared  by  mixing  up  the 
rubbish  of  an  old  wall  with  the  soil  of  an  old  border,  to  which  no 
dung  was  added,  lest  it  might  make  the  soil  too  rich;  but  this  Mr. 
Drummond  has  since  regretted,  as  he  finds  that  where  stones  and  rub- 
bish are  mixed  with  the  soil,  there  is  no  danger  in  making  a  free  use 
of  rich  manure.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  French  pear  trees  were  plant- 
ed in  this  border,  and  they  afterwards  came  as  early  into  a  bearing 
state,  and  continued  to  be  as  productive,  as  the  trees  at  the  cottage 
garden. 

'*Bj  thus  mixing  stones  and  rubbish  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  and 
Ibrmuig  the  border  above  the  subsoil,  we  are  able  to  brin^  French 
pear  trees  into  a  bearing  state  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  their  growth, 
and  to  render  some  varieties  of  these  trees,  hitherto  considered  as  shy 
bearers,  not  lets  productive  than  those  of  the  more  common  kinds. 

''Mr.  Drummond  next  points  to  the  analogy  between  his  method 
of  forming  borders  for  pear  trees,  and  that  employed  when  plants  are 
eultivated  in  pots  or  boxes.  In  the  latter,  pieces  of  potsherds,  shiv- 
ers, or  other  substances,  am  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  drain  off 
superfluous  moisture,  or  are  sometimes  mingled  with  the  soil  of  the 
pot  or  box,  when  they  are  of  large  size,  else  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
plane  would  probably  perish  during  the  winter,  when  vegetation  ia 
•uspended.  Mow  the  roots  of  wall  trees,  in  an  artificially  prepared 
border,  are  in  a  very  similar  state,  if  the  soil  be  deep,  and  no  stones 
or  rubbish  mingled  with  it:  for  a  great  body  of  fine  earth,  without 
such  admixture  of  stony  substances,  is  too  retentive  of  water  during 
the  winter  months,  which  proves  very  injurious  to  the  fibrous  roots  of 
trees  in  our  eold  damp  climate. 

"Many  opportunities  of  lifting  the  roots  of  trees,  in  borders  difier- 
eotly  formed,  have  afforded  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  facts;  for 
those  roots  raised  from  borders  where  the  soil  was  mingled  with  stones 
and  rubbish  have  presented  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  rootlets;  whilst 
others,  which  hsd  grown  in  deep  and  rich  borders  without  such  ad- 
mixture of  stony  substances,  have  exhibited  only  long  naked  roots, 
more  or  less  destitute  of  fibrous  appendages.  In  the  rubbish  borders, 
the  fibrous  rootlets  might  be  seen  to  seize,  as  it  were,  on  some  sub- 
stanees  of  the  soil  in  preference  to  others;  nieces  of  lime  plaster,  or 
mortar,  were  generally  preferred,  being  often  found  enveloped  in  a 
mass  of  sneh  rootlets;  next  to  these,  pieces  of  wfainstone  and  brick  • 
were  selected  by  the  rootlets;  coarse  gritty  sandstone  they  seemed  to 
rsject,  but  to  like  the  fine  white  sandstone  which  the  roots  of  heaths 
are  so  fond  of. 

"la  connection  with  this  search  after  stony  bodies,  Mr.  Drummond 
mentions  some  curious  facts  respecting  the  directions  which  roots  take 
tn  borders  formed,  in  part,  of  paving  stones.  If  such  stones  be  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  roots  strik- 
ing into  the  subsoil,  the  trees  will  soon  send  down  their  roots  until 
they  eome  in  contact  with  the  pavement,  over  the  surface  of  which 
they  will  then  spread  themselves  in  every  direction.  Should  their 
•xtremities  not  be  able  to  penatraCa  the  mortar  or  clay,  in  which  tba 
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stones  are  imbedded,  tbey  will,  after  a  time,  push  ont  beyond  tbem, 
and  then,  dipping  down,  take  an  inverted  position,  and  extend  be« 
neath  the  pavement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stones  be  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  border,  instead  of  its  bottom,  the  roots  then  seem  to 
strike  upwards,  and  spread  along  the  under  surface  of  the  stones.  In 
both  cases  the  stones  seem  to  attract  and  retain  moisture,  and,  during 
the  vegetating  season,  the  roots  strike  towards  them  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it;  but  with  this  difference  in  the  ultimate  result: — when  the 
stones  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the  principal  roots  are  de- 
tained there,  and  their  fibrous  rootlets  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  dnr- 
ing  the  winter,  by  the  too  great  moisture  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
in  such  circumstances,  the  trees  grow  vigorously,  but  produce  com- 
paratively little  fruit,  and  that  of  inferior  quality;  but  when  the  stones 
are  laid  on  the  surface,  the  principal  roots  are  also  formed  there,  and 
their  fibrous  rootlets  are  thus  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  during 
winter;  such  trees  grow  less  vigorously  than  in  the  former  case,  but 
they  produce  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  and  that  of  superior  qualilv. 

"From  the  results  of  his  experience,  the  author  is  led  to  conclude 
that  two  errors  are,  in  general,  committed  in  forming  borders  for  wall 
fruit  trees.  The  one  is,  that  of  trenching  too  deeply,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  border,  by  which  the  subsoil  is  disturbed; 
the  other  consists  in  collecting  too  great  a  body  of  fine  earth  in  the 
border,  without  a  due  admixture  of  stony  substances. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  error,  or  removal  of  the  subsoil,  its  effect 
is  to  convert  the  border  into  a  sort  of  receptacle,  both  for  collecting 
and  retaining  water,  and  to  bring  it  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  flower 
pot  whose  bottom  is  immersed  in  a  pan  of  water.  No  operation  of 
draining  will  keep  such  a  border  in  a  condition  suited  to  the  welfare  of 
the  trees;  and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  roots  than  keeping 
them  in  stagnant  water  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  If  it  be 
wished  to  augment  the  depth  of  the  natural  soil  in  the  borders,  this 
should  be  done,  not  by  excavating  the  subsoil,  but  by  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  upper  soil.  All  hai^-wooded  trees  and  shrubs  thrive 
best  in  a  border  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In 
our  damp  climate  the  roots  of  the  finer  sorts  of  trees  thus  preserve  a 
healthier  state  during  winter;  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  soil  of 
a  raised  border  receives  more  solar  heat,  which  contributes  to  accele- 
rate and  augment  the  fertile  habit  of  the  tree. 

.''As  to  the  second  error,  that  of  accumulating  too  much  fine  mould, 
without  a  due  proportion  of  stony  substance,  Mr.  Drummond  remarks 
that,  in  the  natural  soils  in  which  trees  best  grow,  we  can  seldom  pen- 
etrate, even  in  carse  lands,  above  one  foot  t^low  the  surface,  witnont 
meeting  with  stones  and  other  substances  favorable  both  to  the  devel- 
opment and  preservation  of  fibrous  roots;  and  in  local  situations,  fam- 
ed for  the  production  of  fine  fruit  or  hard-wooded  trees,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  show  them  to  possess  the  characters 
above-mentioned,  and  to  be  thus  favorable  to  the  formation  and  pre- 
servation of  fibrous  roots.  In  no  instance  ought  we  to  collect  above 
two  feet  of  fine  earth  in  a  border,  without,  at  the  same  time,  mixing 
with  it  a  due  proportion  of  small  stones,  or  other  solid  substances. 
Such  an  intermixture  of  stony  bodies  contributes  not  only  to  augment 
the  number  of  fibrous  roots,  but  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  too 
much  moisture  in  the  winter  months. 

"As  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  experience,  Mr.  Drummond  rec- 
ommends the  following  mode  of  forming  a  border,  as  suitable  for  ev- 
ery variety  of  fruit  tree  which  we  are  in  the  custom  of  raising  against 
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walls.  He  would  make  the  border  at  least  twenty  feet  wide;  it  should 
be  composed  oftwo  aud  a  haff  feet  in  depth,  of  good  soil,  rather  light, 
with  one  foot  of  broken  whinstones  and  lime  rubbish,  and  one  foot  of 
cow  and  stable  dung.  These  several  ingredients  should  lie  thoroush- 
Iv  mixed  together,  and,  when  the  whole  has  been  levelled,  another 
foot  of  fine  mould  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  The 
walks  he  would  lay  down  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  at  the  distance 
often  or  twelve  feet  from  the  wall;  and  this  should  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  surface  of  the  border  may  have  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  wall  to  the  walk,  and  the  slope  then  be  continued  from  the  walk 
to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  On  no  account  must  the  subsofl 
be  disturbed. 

"Those  who  are  advocates  for  the  shallow  planting  of  fhitt  trees 
may  8up(M>se  the  border  recommended  above  to  be  too  rich,  and  that 
It  will  promote  too  great  luxuriance  of  growth;  but^  provided  the  ma- 
terials employed  favor  the  production  of  fibrous  rootlets,  we  can  hard« 
ly  ever  make  the  border  too  rich.  Encouraging  such  rootlets  seems 
to  produce  that  fertile  habit  in  the  tree  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth, 
which  cheeks  any  tendency  to  over-luxuriance  afterwards,  and  to  turn 
the  powers  of  the  tree  to  the  formation  of  flower  buds,  and  conse- 
quent production  of  fruit.  Wall  trees  are  exposed  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  greater  evaporation  than  standards,  and  require,  there- 
fore, a  larger  body  of  soil,  and  a  more  copious  supply  of  moisture 
for  their  roots  than  standards  do.'' 

Mr.  Druramond  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  other  circumstances 
to  be  attended  to  in  their  management,  snch  as  the  Application  of 
moisture  to  their  roots,  &.Cc,  and  be  illustrates  his  views  by  an  account 
of  actual  experiments*  Water  from  a  pond,  where  it  has  been  expos- 
ed to  the  sun,  should  be  usedj  and  the  followmg  experiment  shows 
the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  such  water,  m  prefer- 
ence to  water  from  wells.    The  result  is  thus  stated:-— 

"The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  10th  of  May.  At  the  depth 
of  eighteen  inches  the  temperature  of  the  bordipr  was  sixty-four  de* 
grees,  and  that  of  the  spring  water  used,  forty-six  degrees.  In  twen- 
ty-four hours  after,  the  temperature  of  the  borderwas  reduced  to  fifty- 
two  degrees,  or  bad  lost  twelve  degrees.  At  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  being  sixty-four  degrees  as  above,  and  the  heat  of 
the  pond  water  sixty -seven  degrees,  the  soil  at  the  close  of  twenty-four 
hours  was  sixty-six  degrees,  or,  instead  of  losing  twelve  degrees,  had 
gained  two  degrees. 

'*June  30th,  the  second  watering  was  given.  The  temperature  of 
the  border,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  was  now  seventy-four  de- 
grees, and  that  of  the  spring  water  fif\y-two  degrees.  In  twenty-foor 
hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  fif^y-eight  degrees,  or  had  lost  sixteen 
degrees.  At  the  station  where  the  pond  water  was  used,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  border  at  the  above-mentioned  depth  was  seventy-sevea 
degrees,  and  that  of  the  water  eighty-two  degrees.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  temperature  of  the  border  was  eighty  degrees,  or  bad  gain- 
ed three  degrees. 

''The  third  and  last  watering  was  performed  on  the  S8th  of  July. 
The  temperature  of  the  border  at  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface 
was  seventy-two  degrees,  and  that  of  the  spring  water  fif^y-seven  de- 
grees. In  twenty-four  hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  sixty-one  de- 
grees, or  had  lost  eleven  degrees  of  temperature.  At  the  pond  water 
station,  the  border  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  was  seventy-eight 
degrees,  and  the  water  itself  seventy-four  degrees.    In  twemy-foer 
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boors  the  teropenture  of  tlw  border  was  itill  ierenty-eigbt  d^reei, 
•r  bad  safiered  no  cbange  of  temperalore  firom  tbe  wateriog  it  bad 
iuider|[ODe. 

"It  u  verj  clear  from  these  facts,  tbat,  wbflst  swing  water  gnmAy 
cooled  the  soil,  that  from  the  pood  exerted  no  socn  operatioii«  bat,  oa 
tbe  cootrary,  often  rai^d  its  temperature.^ 

The  remainder  of  tbe  article  is  as  follows: — 

*'ln  proceedini;  to  describe  tbe  eflTects  on  vegetation  prod  need  bj 
these  different  kinds  of  water,  Mr.  Drummond  observes,  that  on  the 
lOih  of  May,  when  the  border  was  fir:»t  watered,  there  was  no  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  four  trees:  they  bad  all  ex- 
eellent  crops  of  fruit.  AI>out  the  first  of  Auinist,  however,  the  con- 
trast was  very  striking.  No  one  would  then  have  supposed  that  the 
four  trees  were  of  tbe  same  variety.  The  fruit  of  tbe  two  trees,  wbicb 
bail  been  supplied  with  the  pond  water,  was  much  larger,  of  a  hi|;ber 
color,  and  finer  qualitv,  than  tbe  fruit  of  the  other  two  trees  which 
bad  been  supplied  witn  spring  water.  Tbe  leaves,  also,  of  the  former 
trees  were  almost  double  the  size  of  those  of  tbe  latter.  Even  in  tbe 
followiDg  spring;  the  difference  was  perceptiblei  as  evinced  in  the  larg- 
er blossom  and  more  vigorous  setting  of  tbe  fruit. 

''In  the  management  of  borders,  it  is  of  great  importance,  ^contiDnes 
Mr.  Drummond,)  to  preserve  the  surface  roots  of  trees.  At  tbe  cot- 
tage garden  the  borders  have  never  been  dug  since  the  trees  were 
planted,  and  when  manure  is  applied,  it  is  laid  down  and  covered 
over  with  about  six  inches  of  the  surface  mould.  The  soil,  when  tbns 
treated,  becomes  filled  to  the  surface  with  fibrous  roots,  which  wonld 
be  injured  or  destroyed  were  tbe  border  to  be  dug.  When  the  mannre 
is  retained  in  a  bod^  near  the  surface  the  border  is  kept  in  a  moister 
state,  and  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  downwards  to  tbe  subsoil  in 
search  of  water.  Even  where  vegetables  are  raised  as  early  crops  on 
the  border,  the  soil  is,  never  disturbed  to  more  than  six  inches  in 
depth;  and  the  crops  are  ready  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
digging  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  When  the  fibrous  roots  of 
trees  have  been  injured  by  digging  the  border  too  deep,  they  will  soon 
be  restored,  if  a  layer  of  manure,  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  be  first  laid 
on  the  surface,  and  then  beaten  down  with  the  spade,  and  covered  af- 
terwards with  about  six  inches  of  mould.  The  roots  will  at  once  be- 
gin to  strike  out  and  run  along  the  under  surface  of  the  dung,  forming 
at  length  a  complete  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

"When  vegetables  are  raised  on  fruit  borders,  thej  may  affect  tbe 
atmosphere,  in  regard  both  to  beat  and  moisture,  m  a  degree  that 
mav  sometimes  prove  beneficial,  and  at  others,  injurious,  to  the  trees. 
When  the  wall,  for  example,  liecomes  heated,  the  air  in  contact  writh 
it  is  rarified  and  carried  upwards,  and  fresh  air  from  the  surface  of 
the  border  moves  forward  to  supply  its  place;  in  this  way  a  current 
of  air  is  soon  formed,  which  continually  passes  over  the  heated  wall 
as  long  as  it  retains  an  excess  of  heat.  Of  this  circumstance  advan- 
tage may  be  sometimes  taken  where  the  heat  of  the  wall  is  excessive; 
for,  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  border  in  a  moist  state,  we  dimin- 
ish at  once  the  temperature,  and  augment  the  moisture  or  the  atmos- 
ehere  which  envelopes  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  by  raking  the 
9rder,  as  will  aAerwards  be  shown,  we  contribute  to  keep  its  surface 
in  a  dry  state,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  temperature,  and  lessea 
the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  At  different  seaaone 
these  opposite  practices  may  be  beneficially  adopted.  Thus  in  sprinr* 
when  tne  trees  are  in  blossom,  should  a  clear  frosty  night  set  in,  wioi 
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the  prospect  of  bright  sansbine  during  the  next  day,  it  ifl  of  no  little 
importance  to  water  the  surface  of  the  border  before  the  sun  appears, 
as  the  evaporation  that  succeeds  will  moderate  the  excess  of  heat 
which  might  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  the  blossom.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  border  dry,  as  the  temperature,  both  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  is  then  increased,  which  contributes  much  to  improve  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

"Vegetables,  in  borders,  are  least  injurious  to  wall  trees,  when  they 
are  planted  in  rows  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  at  double  the  dis- 
tance usualljr  allotted;  they  do  not  then  so  completely  shade  the  soil, 
and  the  air  is  permitted  to  flow  freely  through  the  rows.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  to  have  them  cleared  away,  (when  planted  oppo- 
site to  peach  and  apricot  trees,)  about  the  middle  of  July,  that  the 
borders  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  to  enable  them  to 
ripen  the  fruit  and  mature  the  young  wood.  AAer  a  wet  night  the 
borders  should  also  be  raked,  to  aid  the  drying  of  their  surface.  This 
simple  operation  will  increase  the  temperature  of  the  surface-of  the 
border,  and  of  the  wall,  many  degrees.  On  one  occasion,  after  two 
days  of  continued  rain  in  July,  1829,  the  temperature  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  border  and  wall  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  viz. 
fifty-two  degrees,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  six  o'clock  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  border,  opposite 
to  a  hot  wall,  was  raked,  so  as  to  dry  the  surface.  At  one  o'clock, 
a  thermometer,  laid  on  this  raked  surface,  indicated  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  degrees^  and, another,  applied  to  the  wall  opposite,  one 
hundred  and  six;  whde,  on  the  un raked  surface  of  the  soil,  the  tem- 
perature was  only  eighty-six  degrees,  and  on  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  eight-nine  degrees.  The  operation,  therefore,  of 
raking  the  surface  of  the  border,  raised  its  temperature  thirty-two  de- 
grees above  the  unraked  surface,  and  the  temperature  of  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  wall,  seventeen  degrees. 

**The  London  medal,  for  18Sd,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  was  voted  to  Mr.  George  Drummond, 
for  the  communication,  of  which  a  copious  and  correct  abstract  is 
here  given." — {Hort  TratuaeUons.) 

Green  Oage  P/iifli.—This  is,  without  doubt,  not  only  the  best  des- 
sert plum,  but  also  the  most  esteeme<l  for  the  better  description  of 
preserves.  Its  origin  is  undoubtedly  French,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  £ngland  by  the  noble  family  of  Gage,  some  lime 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  we  find  it  described  by 
Langley  in  his  Pomona,  as  ripening  on  an  east  wall,  July  80,  old 
style,  and  supposed  by  Bradle;^,  in  1757,  to  be  the  same  as  his  Gros 
Damas  Verd,  which  shows  this  plum  was  even  then  not  generally 
known.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  received  from 
the  monks  of  Chartreuse,  of  Paris,  among  other  fruit  trees,  by  the 
then  Lord  Gai^e,  and  that  the  label  by  accident  had  been  lost.  The 
gardener,  havmg  no  other  name  for  it,  very  naturally,  after  it  had 
produced  fruit,  named  it  Green  Gage,  in  compliment  to  his  employ- 
er, A  name  it  is  now  as  well  known  by  as  that  of  Reine  Claude,  (its 
name  on  the  continent,)  where  it  is  equally  esteemed  as  with  us. 
The  name  Reine  Claude  was  given  it  on  account  of  its  being  intro* 
duced  into  France  by  Queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  !.,  of  that  couu'^ 
try. — (^Florieuliwal  Magaxitu.) 
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Mlekinoedciui  Eyrihlu — The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the 
memoranda-fif  the  flowering  of  this  interesting  plant  in  the  green-  . 
house  of  Mr.  Francis  Putnam,  which  have  been   inserted  in  pages 
837  and  372  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Magazine: — 

Saturday,  July  S5,  the  seed  vessels  burst  open,  containing  a  yery 
great  number  of  minute,  black,  roundish  seed.  A  few  days  prior  to 
this  date,  the  plant  was  brought  into  the  green-house  from  out  doors, 
where  it  had  been  kept  nearly  a  fortnight;  at  that  time  the  buds, which 
had  been  for  some  weeks  visible,  began  to  swell,  and  also  several  oth- 
ers niade  their  appearance,  until  Thursday,  Aug.  6,  when  the  growth 
became  very  rapid,  and  on  Sunday,  Aug.  9,  in  the  evening,  two  buds 
expanded  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers;  the  other  buds  were 
soon  after  dropped,  and,  since  that  time,  all  appearance  of  flowering 
has  ceased.  The  number  of  flowers  expanded  on  this  plant,  during 
the  season,  has  been  seven — three  on  Friday,  April  34,  two  on  Thurs- 
day, June  11,  and  two  on  Sunday,  Aug.  9.— F.,  Salem,  Oet.f  1840.  ^ 

The  Mexico  apple. — Some  time  since  we  received  from  a  lady  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  some  specimens  of  an  apple,  accompanied  with 
other  fruits,  under  the  name  of  Mexico  apple.  The  fruit  is  one  of 
the  very  beat  of  the  autumn  varieties,  of  large  size  and  handsome 
appearance,  resembling,  in  shape,  somewhat  the  pearroain.  We 
presented  our  correspondent,  JVlr.  Manning,  with  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  fruit,  and  he  pronounced  it  a  very  superior  variety,  and  quite 
new  to  him.  From  the  circumstance  that  it  was  unknowo  to  most 
fruit  cultivators,  we  requested  some  information  respecting  the  varie- 
ty, whether  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  native,  or  of  foreign  origin. 
Through  the  kind  attention  of  our  correspondeut,  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  relation  to  this  fruit: — 

The  Mexico  apple  was  flrst  brought  to  the  town  of  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  about  six^  years  since,  by  a  Methodist  clergyman  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  gentleman  who  is  knowing  to  this  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  town,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Litchfield,  where  he  now 
resides,  and  from  whom  this  statement  was  obtained,  and  he  subse- 
quently took  with  him  some  of  the  scions  to  (^raft  other  trees;  these 
trees  have  long  been  in  bearing,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  and  fair  , 
as  that  produced  in  Canterbury.  The  first  trees  known  to  our  cor- 
respomlent  were  in  Canterbury;  this  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  trees  were  then  of  very  large  size.  For  a  long  period  there  were 
BO  others  in  the  town,  and  the  owners  of  the  tree  oAen  sent  the  fruit 
to  their  friends,  and  occasionally  invited  them,  when  it  was  ripe,  to 
eome  and  join  them  in  a  feast  of  Mexico  apples. 

The  late  Dr,  Harris,  of  Canterbury,  who  had  a  farm  upon  which 
was  a  great  variety  of  good  fruit,  and  from  whence  the  specimens  were 
obtained  which  we  received,  esteemed  the  Mexico  apple  as  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  he  possessed.  He  took  particular  pains  to  have  a  good 
number  of  the  trees,  and  there  are  now  probably  growing  upon  the 
^arm  (now  in  the  possession  of  bis  family,)  a  dozen  or  more,  in  full 
bearing  state.  The  fruit  appears  to  vary  much  in  different  situations, 
according  to  localitv,  soili  &c.,  and  Dr.  Harris,  in  selecting  his  scions, 
took  them  from  only  such  trees  as  produced  fair  and  full  sized  fruit. 
Bv  pursuing  this  course,  the  trees  which  he  grafted  produce  apples 
of  better  quality  than  any  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canterbuiy. 
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The  apple  is  a  large  red  frait,  about  the  size  of  the  Baldwin,  thonj^h 
more  in  shape  of  the  old  pearmaiD :  we  doubt  not,  from  what  we  have 
learnt  by  extensive  inauiry,  that  it  is  not  known  to  nurserymen,  and  is 
not  found  in  their  catalogues.  If,  on  some  farther  inquiry,  this  should 
prove  true,  we  shall  endeavor  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  cultivat- 
ors, and  endeavor  to  get  a  more  authentic  account  of  the  tree,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  native  variety. — Ed, 

Seedling  daMioi, — My  seedling  dahlias  were  all  killed  by  the  frost 
on  the  17th  inst.  I  have  saved  one  hundred  roots  of  the  most  prom- 
ising for  flowering  next  year,  and  if  they  prove  to  be  any  thing  equal 
to  what  they  have  been  this  season,  you  may  expect  to  see  some  as 
fine  ones  as  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe.  There  was  something  very 
singular  about  them:  there  were  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hundrea 
plants;  they  nearly  all  flowered,  and  I  do  not  think  there  were  over 
two  to  the  hundred  with  single  flowers. — Your$y  T.  Hancock^  Bw' 
iington,  N.  J.^  Oct.,  1840. 

[Mr.  Hancock  pursues  the  right  course  to  procure  new  varieties. 
It  is  of  very  little  use  to  plant  a  few  seeds,  and  raise  fifty,  or  perhaps 
one  hundred  plants.  The  chance  is  so  small,  in  such  a  limited  num- 
ber, of  obtaining  a  good  flower,  that  the  experiment  only  ends  in  dis- 
appointment. But  when  ten  or  twelve  hundred  plants  can  be  grown 
in  one  season,  and  from  one  sowing,  there  is  some  probability  that  a 
dozen  of  good  varieties  may  be  selected  out.  Seealings  may  be  al* 
most  as  easily  raised  as  potatoes,  and  by  giving  them  common  field 
cultivation,  is  all  that  is  necessary;  all  that  promise  well  the  first  year 
may  be  tried  a  second,  and  the  refuse  thrown  away.  When  grown 
a  second  season  their  merits  will  be  apparent,  and  the  selection  may 
be  then  made  of  varieties  deemed  worthy  of  permanent  cultivation. — 
Ed. 

fVoree$ter  HartieuUural  Society. — We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  state,  that  a  Horticultural  Society  has  been  formed  in  the 
town  of  Worcester.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  John  Green,  Preiident. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Stephen  Salisbury,  V.  PreiHs. 

Dr.  John  Park,  Isaac  Davis,  £.  F.  Dixie,  S.  D.  Spurr,  T.  Cham- 
berlain, Nathaniel  Stowell,  A.  D.  Foster,  Lewis  Chapin,  J.  G.  Ken- 
dall, Emory  Washburn,  Trtutea, 

William  Lincoln,  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  Cor,  Seeretariei. 

Benjamin  Hey  wood,  L.  L.  Newton,  I.  C.  B.  Davis,  Rec.  See'riei, 

An  Exhibition  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  of  October,  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  various  committees  were 
chosen  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  We  were  present  at  the  exhi- 
bition, and  feel  much  gratification  in  saying  it  was  worthy  of  the  town, 
and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  gentlemen  who  were  foremost  in 
forming  the  Society.  As  we  shall  give  a  report  of  the  exhibition,  in 
our  December  number,  we  shall  not  remark  upon  the  same  here,  oth- 
erwise than  to  say,  that  if  the  first  exhibition  is  any  index  of  the  future 
shows,  they  will  be  very  splendid.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  the 
best  specimens  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Sev- 
eral amateurs  and  gentlemen,  around  Boston,  contributed  very  liberal- 
ly to  the  display  of  flowers  and  fruits. — Ed. 

Great  crop  of  Tippecanoe  pumpkins. — In  our  last  volume,  (V.,  p. 
48S,)  we  noticed  the  great  crop  of  pumpkins,  produced  from  two  seeds 
only,  in  the  garden  of  E.  H.  Derby,  Elsq.,  Salem,  Mass.    This  season 
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Mr.  Derby  planted  several  rods  of  ground  with  them.  The  seeds 
were  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  hills,  nine  feet  apart,  with  m 
good  allowance  of  manure  in  each  hill.  The  vines.grew  very  luzori* 
antly,  and  the  whole  ground  seemed  to  be  literally  covered  with 
pumpkins.  Some  of  the  largest  weighed  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds  each.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  whole  cropi  Mr. 
Derby  sent  one  wagon  load  to  the  public  scales,  and  found  the  weight 
to  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  same  wagon 
was  used  to  pat  in  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  and  was  filled  io  the 
same  manner  as  the  one  sent  to  be  weighecf.  There  were  twelve 
loads,  and  part  of  a  one,  weighing  five  hundred  pouads»  making,  ia 
the  whole,  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  ana  twentv  pounds,  or 
$i  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-ei^ht  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  n'uit  appears  richer,  the  meat  much  thicker,  and  the 
shell  softer  than  the  common  pumpkin,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  feeding  of  stock.  Mr.  Derby  has  kindly  offered  to  furnish  seed  to 
any  person  who  may  wish  for  them. — Ed, 

•Ancient pear  treei. — The  old  pear  tree,  planted  in  162S,  bjr  Gov, 
Endicott,  on  his  farm  in  Danvers,  is  yet  in  full  life,  and  has  this  yesur 
produced  a  good  crop  of  pears.    It  is  a  Bon  Chretien. 

In  Eastham,  Cape  Cod,  is  another  pear  tree,  planted  in  1640,  by 
Gov.  Prince,  in  his  ji^arden.  It  is  a  flourishinfr  lofty  tree,  and  produo* 
es,  on  an  average,  fifteen  bushels  a  year.-— (^ewspn^^er.) 

In  Sandwich,  Cape  Cod,  we  noticed,  the  last  part  of  August,  a  very 
large  and  flourishing  pear  tree,  which,  to  all  appearance,  we  judg- 
ed to  be  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  fifty 
feet  high.  It  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  pears  the  past  sea- 
son, and  we  tasted  the  fruit.  It  appeared  to  be  a  oon  Chretien,  and 
probably  may  have  been  brought  from  Eastham.  Upon  a  close  ex* 
amination  of  the  tree,  however,  we  could  not  discover  any  appeal^ 
anee  of  its  having  been  grafted.  It  may,  possibly,  be  a  seedling  varie- 
ty.—£</. 

,  Destruction  of  Mr,  Thorbum^i  green-Jiouse  byjfvre. — ^Mr.  Tbor- 
burn's  new  green-bouse  and  conservatory,  at  Astoria,  L.  I.  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  dlst  of  October,  together  with  the 
whole  collection  ofcameIlias,consisting  of  eight  hundred  plants,besidee 
a  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  other  plants,  aome  account 
appears  in  a  previous  page,  of  Mr.  Thorburn's  establishment,  aa 
lately  filled  up,  and  we  regret  to  learn  the  destruction  of  so  large  a 
number  of  camellias,  among  which  were  many  specimens  which  can- 
not be  replaced. — E^, 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Hortieulturdl  Society  took  place  the 
early  part  of  October.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  tbat  but  very  little  in* 
terest  was  manifested  by  the  members  in  the  exhibition,  and  tbat  the 
display  was  not  so  fine  as  was  anticipated.  We  also  fear,  from  in- 
formation derived  from  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Society,  tbat 
it  will  tie  hardly  possible  to  sustain  it  under  any  circumstances.  Mr. 
Becar,  the  President,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  keep 
up  the  interest,  but,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  every  thing  has  prov- 
ed unavailing.  We  exceedingly  resret  that  this  *is  the  case,  and  wo 
yet  trust  tbat  one  more  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  Society 
from  becoming  extinct. — E^. 

Horticulture  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — Horticulture,  in  this 
District,  is  far  behind  Massachusetts.  Still  there  is  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion arising  among  the  principal  amateurs  and  practical  men,  which 
will  have  a  good  tendency  to  spread  a  taste  for  plants.    There  wee 
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an  cfxbibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticalmral  Soeiefyi  in  WashiDftbni 
the  latter  part  of  September,  which  went  off  very  well.    Mr.  Buiat 

Srodueed  some  very  noe  dahlias:  he  is  doing  much  business  in  planta. 
ly  employer,  Mr.  Robinson,  is  making  many  improvements,  and  &• 
adding  many  choice  fruita  and  fine  plants  to  hia  collection. — Your$f 
W.  y^fWiKt  Oe&rg-tflotofi,  D.  C,  Od.  15, 1840. 

Sc^Zvia  TenbreL — We  have  now,  (Oct.  28th,)  not  withstanding  aar- 
eral  severe  frosts,  in  perfect  bloom,  a  fine  plant  of  this  newly  mtro- 
duced  and  showy  species  of  541  via.  It  is  a  very  hardy  annual.  TIm 
seeds  were  sown  m  May,  in  a  frame,  and  the  plants  removed  to  tba 
border  in  June,  where  tliey  made  a  vigorous  gifxiwth.  In  Sept^n^r, 
the  plants  commenced  throwing  up  their  flower  st^ms,  though  ^me  of 
them  did  not  appear  until  October.  The  plants  gvese^at^^ky  at  the 
root,  and  spread  their  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the 
flower  stems  are  thrown  up  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long,  with  small 
laterals,  and  terminated  with  spikes  of  deep  blue  flowers,  six  inches 
in  length.  This  plant  is  almost  the  only  one  whose  flowers  remain 
wholly  uninjured  bv  the  weather,  up  to  this  time,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  a  most  desirable  one  for  the  garden.  In  the  bouquet,  the  spikes 
of  rich  blue  flowers  are  a  fine  addition,  especially  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  there  are  so  few  things  in  the  open  garden  of  any 
beauty. — Ed, 

Thi  tffonderfiii  Califomian  wheat. — Another  subject  for  humbuff 
and  speculation  has  been  revived,  (though  said  to  be  entirely  new,) 
in  an  article  called  the  Californian,  though  undoubtedly  properiy,  the 
Egyptian  wheat.  A  correspondent  of  the  American  Juirm^  commu- 
nicates the  following  information,  which  he  says  be  received  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  gentleman  in  South  Carolina.  The  wheat  was  brought 
to  South  Carolina  from  the  Osage  nation,  by  Col.  Spieren,  who  had 
been  sent  to  them,  as  a  commissioner,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Spieren  brought  seven  heads :  he  gave  the  writer  one, 
and  he  then  offered  him  five  dollars  a  head  for  tfaw  other  six;  he,  how- 
ever, afterwards  gave  him  the  six  heads  to  cultivate,  on  condition  that 
he  would  give  him  half  of  the  crop.  He  sowed  the  wheat  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  1840,  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  drill;  eve- 
ry seed  came  up,  and  each  seed  produced  a  stool  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  stems  or  straws.  Each  head  of  wheat  contained  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  seeds,  and  there  were  about  ten  thousand 
heads  produced  from  the  six  planted ;  the  wheat  was  planted  so 
late  that  it  was  injured  by  heavy  rains;  but  it  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  strong,  and  those  who  saw  it  speak  of  it  as  ''indescriba- 
*bly  grand." 

The  cultivator  offers  the  wheat  for  sale  at  five  dollars  (!)  a  head. 
Now  Mr.  George  B.  Smith,  and  other  able  gentlemen,  pronounce 
this  wheat  as  nothing  more  than  the  Elgyptian  wheat,'  an  "explod* 
ed  humbug,"  and  it  is  now  only  brouj^ht  up  again,  to  cajole  the 
honest  farmer  out  of  his  money,  and  induce  him  to  cultivate  this 
worthless  variety.  The  two  thousand  heads,  at  &ve  dollars  each, 
would  amount  to  a  neat  little  sum,  only  ten  thousand  dollars.  Ev- 
ery farmer  who  tries  it  will  not  only  lose  his  money,  but  his  labor 
also. — Ed. 

Norton^i  Virginia  teedling  grape — A  gentleman  in  Manchester, 
Virginia,  offers  for  sale  several  hundred  roots  of  this  new,  and, 
said  to  be,  "  splendid,  and  deeervedlv  popular  **  variety.  <*  It 
possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  following  qualities:*^  will 
endure  any  climate  of  our  country;  it  grows  very  rapidly;   it  is 
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a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  alwajrs  perfecting  all  the  fruit  ibmi- 
«d  in  the  epriog;  is  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anv  other 
in  the  United  States,  for  making  wine;  and,  when  perfectly  ripe, 
is  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  grape  for  the  table  I  have  ever 
tasted."  Orders  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  M.  Burfoot,  Manchester,  Va., 
will  meet  with  attention,  and  the  vines  forwarded  to  the  direction 
required. — Ed, 

Premium  for  the  destrueiian  of  the  ro$e  $lug, — WiU  the  discovery 
ef  a  remedy  of  this  pest  cover  the  mischief  done  to  this  fine  plant? 
A  new  foe  seems  to  have  come  in  to  its  work  of  destruction  this  sea- 
son, in  the  form  of  a  small  green  fly,  a  thrips,  perchance.  Have 
you  seen  iti  Such  an  insect  has  done  me  more  mischief  than  the  old, 
•limy,  black,  rosebush  slug. — X, 

Quiere, — I  have  noticed,  on  the  tables  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  new  species  of  dahlia,  (^D.  ripens;)  a  poor  name, 
by  the  way.  Could  you  refer  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  any  description  of 
me  species?  A  republication  of  such  a  description,  if  to  be  found  in 
an^  English  work  of  floriculture,  would  be  gratiifying  to — An  Ad^ 
mtrer  ^  new  flower: 

Vineyardi  in  CinctniMrfi,  Ohio. — Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  long  been  a  cultivater  of  vines,  and  has  manufactured  some 
very  superior  wine.  He  has  one  vineyard,  leased  to  Mr.  Mottier, 
who  is  his  own  tigneron.  It  is  kept  in  fine  order,  every  thin^ 
neat  and  business  like.  There  are  about  seven  acres  planted,  only 
two  thirds  of  which  are  yet  in  bearing.  The  varieties  found  to  suit  best 
are  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Black  Cape.  [Is  the  latter  a  na- 
tive? if  so,  it  is  wholly  unknown  here. — Ed,]  The  two  first  Mr. 
Mottier  finds  to  be  not  such  regular  bearers  as  the  last,  but  al- 
ways produce  a  part  crop,  and  about  every  third  year  a  full  one. 
The  Cape  rarely  misses  a  fair  crop,  but  the  wine  requires  age,  and 
when  kept  seven  or  ei^ht  years,  almost  equals  the  Catawba.  The 
Isabella  makes  good  wine,  and  is  best  used  the  second  year,,  when 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  eweet  voine.  The  Catawba  is  decidedly  the 
best  grape  for  wine-makinir,  being  on  an  average  very  productive, 
the  yield  of  juice  unusually  great,  and  the  wine,  at  three  years 
old,  superior  to  any  Madeira,  wanting  its  fiery  taste,  and  aurpass- 
ing  it  in  richness  and  flavor.  Its  body  is  such,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  it  could  be  transported  any  distance  without  any  necessity 
ibr  the  reinforcement  which  foreign  wines  receive,  previous  to  beio^ 
shipped,'-^  lVe$tem  Farmer  and  Gardener,) 


Art.  III.    Ma$$achu$ett8  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturdttjf,  Sept,  36,  1840. — An  adjourned  meeting^the  President 
in  the  chair,  rrof.  J.  L.  Russell  was  admitted  a  corresponding,  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

A  report  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee.  The 
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report  stated  that  the  committee  had  procured,  or  made  arrangements 
to  procure,  the  folio wioff  works: — 

Macintosh's  Flower  Garden,  Green-house  and  Orchard,  Svols.— 
KoHar  on  Insects,  1  vol. — Iconofrraphy  of  the  Camellia;  in  folio  num- 
bers, monthly:  by  the  Abbe  Berl^se. — Loudon's  Arboretum  et  FruC" 
ticetuin  Britannicum;  8  vols.  8vo. — Loudon's  Suburban  Gardener;  1 
vol.  8vo. — Loudon's  Encvclopedia  of  Cottage  and  Village  Architec* 
ture:  1  large  vol.  8vo. — Repton's  Landscape  Gardeninfr;  I  vol.  8vo. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon. — Mrs.  Loudon's  Flower  Garden  of  Ornamental 
Annuals;  1  vol.  quarto. — Audubon's  Birds  of  America;  in  semi- 
monthly numbers. — Catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
last  edition. — Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  vols.  xv.  and  xvL,  for 
1839  and  1840. — Amounting,  in  all,  to  about  one  hundred  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  which  will  cost  twenty-five 
dollars,  yearly,  till  completed.  The  report  was  accepted,  and,  there 
beinf?  no  other  business,  the  meeting  dissolved. 

Exhibited, — Fruit  r^From  F.  Tudor,  from  his  garden  at  Nahant, 
the  following  pears,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  size,  viz: — Bnf- 
furo,  Pope's  Quaker,  Bezi  Vaet,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Belle  et  Bonne 
and  Napoleon :  the  tree  from  which  the  latter  were  taken  was  remov- 
ed on  the  37th  of  April,  and  the  tree  carried  twenty  miles  to  where  it 
is  now  growing,  at  Nahant;  it  is  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  full  of 
fine  wood,  having  l>een  trained  as  an  espalier;  also  russet  Gourmand 
apples.  From  S.  Kidder,  Medford,  very  fine  Catawba  grapes.  From 
B.  Guild  and  H.  J.  How,  Isabella  grapes. 

From  the  President,  Mr.  Vose,  yellow  rareripe  and  orange  clings 
stone  peaches.  From  S.  Walker,  pears,  without  name;  also,  Bur- 
nett pears,  received  from  Dr.  Burnett,  of  Southborouffb.  From  S. 
Downer,  Catawba,  Isabella,  Pond's  seedling,  and  Miller  Burgundy 

f rapes.    From  S.  G,  Coolidge,  Watertown,  apples  without  name. 
Vom  William  Hurd,  Newton,  blood  peaches,  quinces,  and  two  kinds 
of  apples,  supposed  the  spice  and  Harvey.  . 

Oct,  3. — JSnnual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  offieer$,*~The  annual 
meeting  for  choice  of  ofiicers,  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  held  this 
day,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Walker,  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  en- 
suing year,  reported  a  ticket,  which  was  accepted.  The  members 
then  proceeded  to  ballot. 

Messrs.  Grosvenor  and  French  were  appointed  a  committee  to  sort 
and  count  the  votes.  The  whole  number  cast  was  thirty-tWo,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  1841, 
viz:— 

PreiidefU,  M.  P.  Wilder. 

Viee-Presidenti, — William  Oliver,  B.  V.  French,  Jonathan  Win- 
ship,  C.  Newhall. 

SVeejura*. — Samuel  Walker.     ■ 

Correiponding  Secretary, — R.  T.  Paine. 

Reeoraing  Secretary. — E.  M.  Richards. 

Council, — S.  Downer,  A.  Aspinwall,  T.  Lee,  William  Oliver,  Jon- 
athan Winship,  B.  V.  French,  E.  M.  Richanls,  L.  P.  Grosvenor, 
P.  B.  HoveVt  Jr.,  R.  Manning,  O.  Johnson,  W.  Kenrick. 

Prof,  of  Botany  and  Fegetable  Physiology, — John  Lewis  Russell, 
A.  M. 

Prof,  of  Entymology.'^T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 

Prof,  of  Horticultural  Chemi$try,~^S,  L.  Dana,  M.  D. 
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StAKDIVO    COMICITTVKS. 

Committee  on  Fruit$, — R.  Manning,  chairman;  B.  V.  French,  Wil- 
Itam  Oliver,  S.  Downer,  P.  B.  Movey,  Jr.,  L.  P.  GrosFt-nor,  W.  Reo- 
rick,  J.  A.  Renrick,  S.  Pond,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  O.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Flowere. — C.  M.  Hovey,  chairman;  D.  HaggerstoD, 
Joseph  Breck,  S.  Sweetaer,  S.  R.  Johnson,  W.  £.  Carter,  Josiah 
Stickney. 

Committee  on  Vegetablee. — S.  Pond,  chairman;  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr., 
RuAis  Howe,  John  Hovey,  A.  D.  WiHiaoM,  Joseph  Breck,  J.  A. 
Kenrick. 

Committee  on  the  lAbrary, — T.  Lpe,  chairman;  R.  T.  Paine,  Wil- 
liara  Oliver,  C.  K.  Dillaway,  C.  M.  Hovey,  R.  Manning. 

Committee  on  Synonyms  of  Fruit, — R.  Manning,  chairman;  S. 
Downer,  E.  M.  Richards,  W.  Kenrick. 

ExeetUioe  Committee. — M.  P.  Wilder,  chairman;  William  Oliver, 
B.  V.  French,  E.  M.  Richards,  C.  M.  Hovev. 

Finance  Committee. — E.  Vose,  chairman;  W.  Oliver,  B.V.  French. 

Mr.  Vose,  in  retiring  from  the  chnir,  which  situation  he  had  occu- 
pied for  six  or  seven  years*,  expressed  his  gratification  in  leavine  the 
Society  in  a  state  so  much  more  prosperous  than  when  be  first  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  that  time,  the  treasury  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  the  Society  in  debt — now,  it  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  with  a  surplus  fund  fully  adequate  to  its  pres- 
ent wants.  He  also  expressed  to  the  members  the  gratitude  which 
he  felt  in  being  so  well  sustained  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  Society  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  In  taking  his  official  leave  of  the  Society,  he 
b.  de  them  farewell. 

The  President  elect,  Col.  Wilder,  then  took  tbe  chair.  The  hon- 
or, to  him,  he  said,  had  been  unexpected,  and  he  felt  that  a  task  had 
devolved  upon  him,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office,  after  tbe  untiring 
efforts  of  tne  able  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him.  If,  however, 
the  members  would  give  him  their  indulgence,  he  would  endeavor  to 
discharge  his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the  b<  at  interests  of 
the  Society. 

P.  Wainwrigbt,  Jr.  was  admitted  a  subscription  member. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  three  weeks,  to  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 94th. 

Exhibited. — Flowers: — The  exhibition  of  dahlias,  at  this  meeting, 
was  remarkably  fine.  The  weather,  during  the  week,  had  been 
cool,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  frequent  refreshing  showers,  which 
brought  out  an  abundance  of  superb  flowers:  consequently,  tbe  ex- 
hibition was  far  finer  than  we  had  ever  previously  seen  it,  at  the 
room.    The  following  cultivators  contributed  to  the  display. 

From  S.  Walker,  upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers,  many  very 
fine,  and  a  few  extra,  viz:  Fire-ball,  Suffolk  Hero,  Dodd's  Mary, 
and  Eva.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  a  hundred  blooms,  many  of 
them  new  and  fine,  particularly  Yorkshire  Hero,  Ben  Johnson, 
Maresfield  Hero,  Premier,  Topaz,  &c.  From  J.  Stickney,  sixty 
flowers,  among  them  Essex  Rival,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Miss  John- 
son, superb.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  upwards  of  fifVy  blooms,  includ- 
ing some  splendid  specimens  of  Royal  Standard,  Splendissima,  and 
'Gen.  Washington.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  fifty  blooms,  some  of 
them  fine.  From  D.  Maclntyre,  forty  blooms;  of  tbe  number,  Cas- 
tanda  and  Eva  were  extra.  From  S.  Sweetser,  forty  blooms,  Mrs. 
Cox  amone  them,  beautiful.  From  T.  Mason,  forty  blooms.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warreu,  thirty  blooms.    From  J.  A.  Kenrick»  twenty 
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blooms.    From  R.  Howe,  twenty  blooms.    Bouquets  of  floweis 
from  S.  Walker,  J.  Hovey,  and  W,  Kenrick. 

Fruitsc — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  specimen  of  the  Thompson  pear^ 
a  variety  of  much  merit,  juicy,  and  highly  perfumed  with  rose. 
From  E.  Vose,  handsome  specimens  of  winter  Warden  pears,  and 
Hawthorndean  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  Snow  apples.  From  L. 
P.  Grosvenor,  green  Sylvange,  Urbaniste,  Wilkinson,  Passe  Col* 
roar,  and  Dr.  Hunt's  Connecticut  pears,  and  a  variety  without  name; 
also,  specimens  of  the  Chandler  apple,  from  the  original  tree.  From 
T.  Tufts,  Medford,  apples  without  name.  From  L.  Dana,  Ded- 
bam,  apples  without  name.  From  J-  Fisher,  Brookline,  Passe  Col* 
mar  pears.    From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Isabella  grapes. 

From  Capt.  Geo.  Lee,  Cambridge,  beautiful  and  extra  sized  Rib- 
stone  pippin  apples.  From  Capt.  J.  DeWolf,  Brighton,  two  varie- 
ties of  apples  culled  the  Seek-no-further  and  Baldwm,  but  which  tha 
committee  did  not  recognize  as  such.  From  J.  G.  Whiting,  Dedham, 
St.  Michael  |>ear3,  and  a  large  Sugar  pear  from  a  seedling  tree,  to- 
gether with  one  variety  unknown.  From  Capt.  F.  W.  Macondry, 
fine  pears  without  name.  From  £.  Sharp,  handsome  Wilkinson 
pears.  From  G.  Bird,  Walpole,  apples,  without  name.  From 
Gen.  J.  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  seedling  apples — srood  specimens,  but 
not  in  eating.  From  J.  Harris,  Boston,  beautiful  St.  Michael  peart. 
From  J.  Dunklee,  Brighton,  blue  pearmain  apples.  From  J.  Bur- 
rell,  Quincy,  seedling  pears,  raised  by  himself;  the  committee  pro- 
nounced them  beautiful,  and  fine  flavored,  and  named  the  variety  tha 
Burrell  pear. 

Dahlia  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  Oct,  10. — At  this  meeting,  a  dahlia  show  for  prizes  took 
place.  Several  of  the  principal  cultivators,  desirous  of  increasing 
the  taste  for  dahlias,  ana  encouraging  their  growth,  deemed  it  advis- 
able, from  the  great  perfection  of  the  specimens  during  the  favorable 
autumn,  to  hold  an  exhibition  for  prizes;  the  premiums  to  be  made 
up  from  the  number  of  contributors  to  the  different  classes.  The  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  prizes  was  drawn  up. 

Class  I. 
For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms. 
Entrance,  one  dollar. 

Class  II. 
For  the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms. 
Entrance,  fifty  cents. 

Class  III. 
For  the  best  specimen  bloom. 
For  the  second  best  specimen  bloom. 
Entrance,  twenty-five  cents. 
The  weather  continued  fine  and  without  frost  up  to  the  17th  of  tha 
month,  and  the  exhibition  at  this  meeting  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
season:  the  specimens  were  never  seen  in  a  more  perfect  state;  and 
the  lateness  of  the  day  gave  several  growers  an  opportunity  to  disr 
play  some  new  kinds  which  had  not  previously  fiowered. 

There  were  ten  entrances  for  each  class.    The  chairman  of  the 
Flower  Committee  had  appointed  judges,  who  were  not  competi 
.Cors,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen,  being  unable  to  be  present,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  Mr.  P.  Barnes  in  his  place.     The  judges  con- 
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•f  MeMn.  J.  W.  Buawn,  Wm.  Lemthe,  and  P.  Barnes.  Tbey 
HMuie  np  their  award  as  follows,  wluch  was  read  to  tlie  comraittec 
bf  ibecoaimiaii,  at  3  o'clock. 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  tweire  dissirailar  blooms: — Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lewesham 
Riral,  Dudd's  Marr,  Fire  Ball,  Vir^  Queen,  Eva,  Countess  of  Tor- 
rington.  Reliance,  Purple  Perfection,  Marshal  Sonit,  Maresfield  He- 
ro, Clark's  Julia — to  J.  Sricknej,  a  preminm  of  f  S. 

For  the  second  best  twelve  diMimilar  blooms: — Hope,  Uniqne, 
Marshal  |Soult,  SplendiMima,  Gen.  Washington,  Horticulturalist, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Royal  Standard,  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
Striau  forroosissima.  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  and  TeUow  Perfectioo — 
to  Hove/  St.  Co.,  a  premium  of  $3. 

Class  II. 

For  the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms: — Marshal  Sonit,  Uniqiie,  Splen- 
dissima.  Royal  Standard,  Horticulcuralist,  and  Gen.  Washingtoo 
~-to  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  premium  of  $4. 

For  the  second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms: — Yellow  Perfection, 
Dodd's  Mary,  Sulphurea  eleeans,  Suffolk  Hero,  Napoleon,  Uniqao 
— to  P.  Barnes,  a  premium  of  $3. 

Class  III. 

For  the  best  specimen  Uoom: — Suffolk  Hero — to  P.  Barnes,  n 
premiom  of  #3. 

For  the  second  best  specimen  bloom : — Duchess  of  Richmond— -to 
Josiah  Stick ney,  a  premium  of  #1.50. 

The  stands,  taken  together,  were  all  finer  than  had  ever  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  Society's  room,  and  the  judges  must  have  had  a  difficult 
task  to  make  their  award;  where  stands  approach  so  near  to  all  the 
properties  of  fine  specimens,  it  requires  a  nice  discrimination  to  de- 
cide to  whom  the  prizes  belong.  The  committee  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  qualities  of  a  gooci  flower,  and  their  award  has,  we  be- 
lieve, given  satisfaction  to  all  the  exhibitors. 

The  following  are  the  contributions  of  dahlias,  &c.,  in  addition  to 
the  above: — 

From  J.  Stickney,  one  hundred  knd  twenty-five  handsome  blooms, 
many  of  them  very  beautiful.  From  P.  Barnes,  twenty-five  blooms. 
From  H.  W.  Dutton,  twedtv-five  blooms.  From  Capt.  Macondry, 
twenty  blooms.  From  J.  J.  Lowe,  seventy-five  blooms,  some  of 
them  fine.    From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  sixty  blooms. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  twenty-five  blooms;  among  them,  Dane-Croft 
Rival,  a  fine  scarlet;  Primrose,  and  Eva.  From  Hovev  &  Co.,  sev- 
enty-five blooms,  some  of  them  superb.  From  J.  Hovey,  forty 
blooms.  From  9-  Walker,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  blooms, 
among  them  several  superb  Suffolk  Heroes. 

Bouquets,  from  S.  Walker,  W.  Kenrick.  and  J.  Hovey. 

Oct.  17. — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  J.  Stickney,  one  hundred 
dahlias — among  them  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (superb,)  EUs^x  Rival,  Hof>e, 
Unique,  Virsin  Queen,  &c.  From  P.  Barnes,  twenty-five  dahlias. 
From  H.  W.  Dutton,  forty  dahlias. 

Bouquets,  from  J.  Hovey  and  W.  Kenrick. 

Fruits: — From  the  President,  Beurr^  Diet  and  Automne  Superb 
pears,  the  former  a  fine  fruit.  From  J.  P.  Cushing,  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  the  St.  Michael,  Passe  Colmar,  St.  Germain,  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  Chaumontel,  and  one  variety  of  pear  unknown,  all  froni 
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espalier  trees.  From  E.  A.  Rand,  Newburyport,  Chaamontel,  Lew- 
is's winter  Catherine,  Messire  Jean,  and  Cross  pears,  the  latter  a 
seedling,  orii^inated  in  Newburyport;  they  were  not  in  eating— -the 
committee  will  report  on  them  at  a  future  day.  From  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, Bozford  ana  Lyscom  apples,  and  Capsheaf  and  St.  Michael 
pears. 

From  J.  Hooper,  Jr.,  Marblebead,  some  uncommonly  larfi^e  nnd 
fair  specimens  of  the  following  pears: — Josephine,  Beurr^  Diel, 
Duchess  d'An^ouleme,  Passe  Colmar,  and  a  kind,  name  unknown, 
all  from  trees  imported  and  planted  last  spring.  From  Rev.  W.  Al- 
len, North  Andover,  apples  without  name.  From  M.  P.  Sawyer, 
Wilkinson  pears.  From  Dr.  Harris,  beautiful  Dix  pears,  well  ripen- 
ed from  the  original  tree.  From  E.  Vose,  King  of  Pippin  apples,  a 
new  and  beautiful  variety,  but  not  in  eating.  From  Col.  Daggett, 
Andover,  common  apples  without  name.  From  R.  Manning,  Beur- 
r^  Bronze,  and  BeurhS  von  Marum,  and  Croft  Castle  pears;  the  lat- 
ter one  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  trees  of  which  were  sent,  some 
years  ago,  to  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell.  Mr.  Manning  thinks  it  will  not  be 
excelled  by  any  of  the  large  pears  produced  by  Mr.  Knight.  From 
J.  C.  Dodge,  Attleboro',  Isabella  grapes,  ripened  under  glass.  From 
Dr.  Green,  Worcester,  sweet  russet  apples.  From  J.  Hovey,  fine 
quinces. 

From  Hovey  Bl  Co.,  a  specimen  of  the  Baltimore  apple,  (figure 
ed  in  the  HoriieuUural  2Van<ac/ton«,  Vol.  III.,)  and  undoubtedlv 
true;  also,  an  apple,  presumed  the  Drop  d'Or,  figured  in  Ronald; 
both  of  them  were  produced  on  dwarf  trees,  and  were  very  hand- 
■ome.  From  S.  Pond,  Dix  pears,  and  Isabella  grapes.  From  W. 
H.  Montague,  a  basket  of  apples,  from  a  tree  planted  out  by  Pere- 

frioe  White,  the  first  white  male  born  in  New  England.  From  I.  P. 
^avis,  Tallman  sweet  apples,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Tallman,  New 
Bedford;  a  fine  table  and  baking  fruit. 

Oct,  34. — An  adjourned  meeting  from  the  Sd  inst. — the  President 
io  the  chair. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Stickney,  to  present  to  Mr.  Dabney,  consul  at  Fayal,  from  the  Socie- 
ty, a  variety  of  seeds  and  plants,  in  return  for  hia  liberal  donation  of 
seeds,  sent  to  the  Society  last  spring. 

Messrs.  P.  6.  Seabury,  New  Bedford,  and Bartlett,  Boston, 

were  admitteil  subscription  members. 

The  meeting  adjourned  two  weeks,  to  Nov.  7,  1840,  at  11  o'clock. 

Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  J.  Stickney,  fifty  or  sixty  handsome 
dahlias.  From  H.  W.  Dutton,  a  varielv  of  dahlias.  From  P. 
Barnes,  dahlias;  and  from  F.  B.  Crowninsbield,  several  dahlias. 

Fruit: — From  the  President,  Glout  Morceau  and  Bleeker's  Mead- 
ow pears,  the  latter  fine  specimens;  it  is  a  verv  good  variety,  but  not 
■o  remarkable  as  was  originally  stated:  its  high  flavor  is  its  principal 
recommendation.  From  S.  Walker,  Burgomaster  pears.  From  E. 
CruA,  Boston,  beautiful  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  St.  Germain,  and 
Piatt's  Bergamot  pears,  all  of  large  size.  From  B.  V.  French,  Wil- 
kinson, Bleuker's  Meadow,  Beurr^  Von  Marum,  and  Phillips  pears. 
From  S.  Pond,  fine  Dix  pears,  and  Isabella  i^rapes.  From  H.  J. 
How,  very  superior  Isabella  grapes,  all  well  ripened,  bunches  full 
and  good  size.  From  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  Brookline,  Passe  Col- 
mar pears,  and  a  variety  unknown,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Heatocot. 
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Art.  IV.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  T^ers,  ^c. 
Potatoes,  new: 

Ch.aaogoe..}Pr,JS:!: 

Sweet,  per  biubel, 

Tarnips: 

Common,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions : 

New  white,  per  buoch,. . . . 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bu-hel, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Honeradisb,  per  pound .... 

Cabhage»f  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  doxen: 

Savoy, 

Drumhead..  • 

Red  Dutch, 

Broooli,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  eal. 

Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 


Pot  and  Sweei  Herht* 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,, 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, . 


From 
9cu. 


1  25 
50 

1  00 
50 
75 
00 
00 


S7i 
874 

4 

4 

62i 
75 
50 
50 
75 
20 
12i 
10 


To 

1  50 
76 


2  25 


60 
50 

6 
5 

75 
1  00 

62^ 


\2\i 


50 

_ 

50 

75 

75 

— 

I2i 

25 

I2i 

25 

8 

12i 

6 

20 

26 

25 

— 

37i 

25 

17 

20 

6 

124 

6 

12i 

6 

.— 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 


Squaslies,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, . 
Winter  crookneck,. 

Pumpkins,  each 


Fruits. 


From,  To 


9gSs.>9 


1 

1 

20 


Apples,  dessert: 
(Jummon,  per  bus>he1,  .... 

Exti-R,  per  busliel, 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, ....  '1 

Russetts,  per  barrel, ,1 

Greenings,  per  barrel . . . . '  i 
Pearmains,  per  barrel,. ...  2 
N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,  1 

Sweet,  per  barrel, ,1 

Hub'slon  Nousucli,  pr  bbl.  2 
Spice  tipples,  per  ban-el,.  1 
Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 

Pears,  per  half  pi'ck: 

Bleeker's  Meadow, 

Messire  Jean 

Common, 

8t.  Michaels,  per  doz. . . . 
St.  Germain,  per  doz. . . . 
Brown  Beurre,  per  dos. . . 
Piatt's  Berffamot,  per  dos. 
St.  Michael  Archangel,  > 

per  doten, y 

Baking,  per  bushel 

Grapes,  per  pound : 
Black  Hamburgh,. 
While  Sweetwater 


97i 
75    1 


Black  HamtKirgh,. . 
While  Sweetwater,. 

Malaga, 

Isabella 


2 


Isabella ;, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  busliel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

C^eftnuts,  per  bushel 2 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 2 


50 
50 
50 
00 
75 
50 
60 
50 
4 

50 

50 

87i 

02i 

76 

75 

00 

60 

60 

60 
83 
25 

20 


1  75 
.1  75 
il  75 

200 

2  00 

,2  00 

5 


75 

1  00 
1  60 


2  00 


25 

75  |l  00 
00    300 


26 
20 

25 
50 
50 
00 


1  60 
26 


Remakes. — Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  there  has  heen  a  con- 
tinuation of  fine  weather,  almost  unprecedented  at  this  season,  which 
has  been  hi^rhly  favorable  to  the  harvesting  of  crops  of  all  kinds.  The 
frost  held  off  as  late  as  the  17th,  before  which  period  every  crop  which 
would  sustain  any  injury  was  gathered.  A  few  fine  rains  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  forwarded  vegetation  very  rapidly. 

Potatoes  have  continued  to  arrive  in  such  abundance  from  the  east, 
that  the  market  is  now  more  than  filledj  prices  have,  in  conseqaence, 
been  a  little  depressed,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  continue 
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about  the  SAme  until  cold  weather;  Eastports  are  fine  this  season, 
and  lower  than  beretofiire;  sweet  potatoes  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  quality  very  superior.  Turnips  in  quantities,  and  of  handi«ome 
appearance  an&  size;  ruta  bagas  are  nciw  miirh  more  extensively 

?;rown  than  heretofore.  Onions  have  fallen  off  in  prices  since  our 
ast;  a  circumstance  rather  unuAuat  at  this  season;  crops  have  been 
highly  favorable,  and  considerable  quantities  purthed  into  market  ear- 
lier than  usual.  Beets  abuudiint,  as  are  alrio  carrots  the  latter  being 
DOW  much  more  exten-<ively  cultivated  for  slock.  Parsnips  are  now 
brought  in  of  nearly  full  size. 

Cabbages  are  well  supplied,  and  the  heads  are  uncommonly  well 
filled  out.  Brocolis  and  caulinowers,  of  very  ^^t'perior  quality,  come 
to  hand;  the  market  has  neldom  been  so  well  filled.  Celery  is  good, 
though  the  crop  is  not  fullv  grown.  A  few  tomatoes  yet  remain, 
but  the  quality  is  rather  interior.  Pickles  we  include  in  our  quota- 
tion, as  they  are  quite  an  article  of  trade.  Lettuce  has  come  to  hand 
the  present  week,  and  of  fair  sized  heads. 

In  squashes  there  is  but  little  variation;  autumnal  marrows,  of  good 
quality,  are  plentiful  at  our  quotations,  which  are  a  shade  lower  than 
at  the  date  of  our  last.  There  is  also  a  good  stock  of  crookDecks. 
Parsley  same  as  usual.     Pumpkins  are  very  cheap. 

Apples  remain  about  the  same  as  our  last;  the  market  is  now  bet- 
ter supplied  with  a  good  stock,  but  there  is,  however,  very  little, 
comparatively,  doing  in  this  article:  Purlers  are  all  gone,  and,  to 
take  their  place,  may  be  found  a  few  Hubbardston  Nonsuch.  Pears 
are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  of  some  sorts  there  has  been  a  larger 
stock  than  usual;  but  the  supply  is  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the  de- 
maod:  some  very  showy  specimens  of  Plati's  Bergamot  have  com- 
manded our  highest  rates.  Peaches  all  gone.  Forced  grapes  are  yet 
plentiful,  particularly  black  Hamburghs;  Isabellas  which,  a  fortnight 
ago,  were  a  great  drug,  are  now  in  good  demand  at  our  prices:  a 
great  fault  most  cultivators  commit  is  in  picking  the  fruit  too  soon;  a 
small  lot  of  Malagas  has  just  arrived.  Cranberries  have  advanced  a 
shade:  the  crop  has  been  very  large,  but  great  quantities  have  been 
shipped.  Chestnuts  have  been  abundant,  but  are  now  in  better  de- 
mand.   Walnuta  very  plentiful  and  good.— -Jlf.  T.,  Oei.  28,  1840. 
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The  seaaoQ  is  now  getting  so  late,  that  but  little  more  can  be  done 
in  the  open  garden.    After  the  end  of  November  it  will  be  too  late  to 

Jdant  any  thing  with  good  success.     The  opportunity  should  there- 
ore  not  be  neglected  to  finish  every  thing  desirable  to  be  done,  or 
that  can  be  done,  this  month,  in  order  to  save  time  in  the  spring. 
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Fruit  trees  may  yet  be  planted:  if  id  an  exposed  tituation,  they 
should  1)6  stnked,  to  prevent  their  beini(  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Slrawberry  bed$,  planted  any  time  during  the  present  fnll,  should 
be  very  siii^btly  protected  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  with  a 
few  leaves,  or  coarge  littery  manure. 

Raspberry  vines  should  he  pruned  of  all  their  old  wood,  and  the  new 
wood  should  be  prepared,  ready  to  cover  with  leaves  or  soil  on  the 
approach  of  severe  weather. 

Peach  trees,  in  pots,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  weather 
becomes  cold,  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar. 

Orape  vinest  in  the  green-house,  or  grapery,  will  be  now  dropping 
their  leaves.  When  it  is  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, this  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  broom,  being  careful  to 
brush  the  leaves  upwards  trom  the  root. 

Fruit  trees,  trained  to  walls  and  espaliers,  should  have  the  shoots 
loosened  from  the  wall  or  trellis. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  should  all  be  taken  up  immediately,  if  not  already  done. 
Place  the  roots  in  a  dry  shed,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  so 
that  most  of  the  earth  may  be  shaken  from  the  roots,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  cellar,  frame,  or  under  the  stage  of  the  greeD*bouse. 
See  that  the  labels  are  put  on  so  as  not  to  get  misplaced. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths  should  be  planted  this  month;  the  earlier  the 
better. 

Tiger  and  white  lilies  may  now  be  planted  out. 

Tuberoses,  amaryllises,  and  other  tender  bulbs,  not  taken  upi  shoald 
be  attended  to  immediately. 

Ixias,  sparixis,  4*6.,  not  potted,  should  now  be  attended  to. 

Oxalis  Bowiei  may  now  be  planted  for  a  succession  of  flowers. 

Hardy  perennial  plants, — All  transplanting  should  be  finished  this 
month. 

Verbenas  should  be  placed  in  frames,  or  in  the  green-house,  on  the 
approach  of  severe  cold. 

Azaleas  should  be  sparingly  watered  during  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Camellias  not  attended  to,  as  stated  in  our  last,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected any  longer,  if  possible.  The  seeds  should  be  looked  ader,  and 
carefully  saved. 

Roses,  from  layers  or  cuttings,  should  be  repotted,  and  the  plants 
headed  down:  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in,  ana  they  will  make  good 
plants  by  spring.  Tender  roses  in  the  open  garden  should  be  cover- 
ed up,  if  cold  weather  ensues. 

Ckrt/santhemums  will  need  liberal  supplies  of  water,  while  they  are 
flowermg. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month.  See  our  directions  at 
p.  416. 

PiBonies  may  yet  be  replanted  with  success. 

Annual  seeds,  such  as  rocket  larkspurs  and  others,  may  be  planted 
this  month,  if  forgotten  in  October. 

Annuals,  for  flowering  in  the  green-house,  should  be  taken  np  from 
the  border,  where  they  may  have  come  up  from  self-eown  seeds* 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  RT.  I.     KoltB  im  Gardens  and  Nurseries.     By  the  Editor. 

During  the  past  season,  our  notes  oo  gardens  and  nur- 
series have  not  appeared  so  often  as  heretofore.  Owing  to 
circumstances,  somewhat  beyond  our  control,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  visit  many  of  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  as 
frequently  as  we  have  done  in  previous  seasons.  So  few  new 
plants  have,  however,  been  introduced  within  the  past  year  or 
two,  that  there  have  been  less  objects  which  have  been  de- 
serving of  any  extended  notice,  and,  in  consequence,  we  have 
viewed  the  subject  as  of  less  importance  than  when  there 
were  hundreds  of  new  plants  to  be  seen,  and  some  description 
of  which  would  have  been  read  with  much  interest.  In  our 
next  volume,  we  shall  recommence  our  retnarks  under  this  head 
at  length,  and  shall  endeavor  to  embrace  in  them  every  thing 
which  we  may  deem  worthy  of  record  in  our  pages. 

But  in  the  place  of  our  notes  on  gardens  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  some 
account  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  we  believe  that  they  have  been  as  accepta- 
ble as  any  thing  which  we  could  have  offered  upon  those 
? laces  which  have  repeatedly  been  the  subjects  oi  our  pen. 
^he  rapid  communication  which  has  within  a  year  or  two  been 
effected,  by  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  has  brought  within 
a  short  distance,  places  which  have  formerly  been  looked  on 
as  so  far  removed  from  us,  that  any  information  upon  the  taste 
for  gardening  which  might  exist,  would  have  been  viewed  as  of 
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minor  importince,  compared  with  what  had  been  accomplished 
within  the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance.  To  bring  into  notice 
the  manj  beaotifnl  gardens  which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
these  villages,  to  render  them  as  familiar  to  oar  readers  as  those 
with  which  they  are  aheadj  acquainted,  and,  above  aO,  to  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  between  the  amateurs  and 
gardeners,  which  should  be  of  benefit  to  each,  has  been 
our  sole  object,  and  we  believe,  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that 
much  good  has  already  resulted  from  what  slight  informaficm 
we  have  spread  through  our  pages.  In  Worcester,  a  horti- 
cultural society  has  been  established  the  past  autumn;  and  so 
easy  and  rapid  is  the  communication  between  that  town  and 
Boston,  that  many  of  the  amateurs  and  gardeners,  as  will  be 
seen  in  another  page,  contributed  largely  of  both  flowers  and 
fruits  to  the  exhibition,  which  was  one  of  great  interest.  Bos- 
ton has  set  the  example,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  similar  societies  will  spring  up  in  New 
Bedford,  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  other  large  towns 
throughout  the  State.  Our  intention  is,  to  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  every  thing  which  transpires,  of  any  interest  to 
them,  throughout  the  country;  and  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to 
obtain  such  information  as  will  convey  to  all  the  rapid  progress 
with  which  horticulture  is  advancing  in  every  part  of  the 
Union. 

Garden  of  0H$  Johnson^  Esq.,,  Lynfiy  Sept — ^In  July  of 
last  year  we  visited  Mr.  Johnson's  garden,  and  gave  a  few 
notes  thereon,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  293.)  Since  then,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  made  some  alterations  which  are  worthy  of  notice  at  this 
time,  although  he  has  not  yet  fully  completed  his  plan  of  lay- 
ing out. 

Since  our  observations^  (Vol.  V.,  p.  179,  and  incidentally 
at  other  times,)  upon  planting  flowers  in  groups,  on  grass 
lawns,  several  gentlemen  have  attempted  something  of  the 
kind:  among  the  number  we  may  name  Mr.  Johnson,  whose 
correct  taste  has  enabled  him  to  do  so  with  very  good  efl^ect. 
In  front  of  his  grapery,  the  ground,  occupying  a  space  in  front 
of  the  border,  of  the  length  of  the  grapery,  and  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  was  dug  and  levelled,  and  sodded  over,  in  preference 
to  planting  with  grass  seed,  as  the  object  was  to  produce  ina- 
roediate  effect.  Previous,  however,  to  sodding  down,  beds 
were  marked  out,  which  were  to  be  left  vacant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  patches  of  verbenas.  These  beds  were  of 
arabesque  forms,  four  in  number,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
ground:  in  the  centre  was  a  large,  round  bed,  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, left  to  plant  out  a  group  of  various  colored  dahlias. 
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At  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  arabesque  beds  were  filled 
with  a  variety  of  the  showiest  verbenas;  one  of  them  with  the 
Tweediedna  and  charoedrifdlia  intermixed;  another  with  the 
fulgens  and  Tweediedna;  the  other  two  with  the  same  kinds, 
and  the  Eyredna,  Binneydna,and  Teucroides^  intermixed,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  display  of  the  various  colors.  The  beds 
were  prepared  with  a  rich  and  light  soil,  and  the  growth  of  all 
the  plants  was  very  rapid,  and  the  surface  of  the  beds  was  one 
mass  of  blossoms.  In  the  centre  bed,  a  great  variety  of  dahlias 
were  planted,  the  tallest  in  the  middle,  and  the  dwarfer  ones 
outside.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  was  highly  beautiful, 
and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole  garden. 
The  turf  bad  been  recently  cut,  and  now  presented  an  even 
and  deep  green  surface.  The  dry  weather  of  June  and  July 
would  have  nearly  destroyed  all  the  sodding,  had  not  Mr. 
Johnson  taken  the  precaution  to  water  liberally. 

We  have  spoken,  in  our  previous  notices  of  Mr.  Johnson^s 
garden,  of  the  neat  manner  in  which  that  part  of  ground  de- 
voted to  the  flower  garden  is  laid  out :  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat the  same  again.     Every  part  displayed  the  same  degree 
of  superior  cleanliness  which  have  always  characterized  Mr. 
Johnson's  grounds;  not  a  weed,  a  dead  stalk,  or  an  unsightly 
looking  object  of  any  sort,  was  to  be  seen;  and  every  plant, 
not  naturally  of  a  trailing  habit,   was  tied  up  to  a  neat  stick. 
The  borders  were  filled, — not,  however,  to  a  crowded  state,  but 
80  as  to  allow  room  to  every  plant, — with  all  the  choicest  annuals 
and  showy  flowers.     Among  those  which  may  be  noted  down 
as  surpassingly  fine,  was  the  Lotus  jacobss^us.     We  only  saw 
four  or  five  plants  in  the  whole  garden,  but  so  strikingly  singu- 
lar and  elegant  were  these,  that  no  person  could   pass  them 
without  being  impressed  with  their  beauty.     The  plants  were 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  large  spreading  heads,  and 
covered  with  their  almost  black   flowers,  in  such  profusion 
that  the  slender  foliage  appeared  as  if  studded  with  jets.     The 
plants  were  brought  forward  by  planting  in  a  frame  or  the  grap- 
ery, and  when  an  inch  or  twe  high  were  transplanted  into  the 
border;  the  seeds  do  not  vegetate  freely,  unless  in  a  strong 
heat,  and  the  flowers  remain  so  long  expanded,  that  it  is  rarely 
any  seeds  are  perfected.     A  number  of  very  handsome  carna- 
tions were  intermixed  with  monthly  roses,  heliotropes,  and 
other  plants.     Several  plants  of  Fuchsia  gr&cilis  were  loaded 
with  their  pendulous  crimson  and  purple  blossoms. 

The  grapes  in  the  grapery  have  borne  a  very  heavy  crop: 
they  were  all  cut,  however,  at  the  time,  and  the  wood  for  an- 
other year  was  ripenbg  off.    Mr.  Johnson  manages  bis  grape- 
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Tj  himself,  but,  notwithstanding,  he  produces  as  great  a  crop 
as  is  obtained  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  gardeners.  In 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  clusters  and  berries,  and  the  color,  the 
specimens  which  he  has  shown,  from  time  to  time,  hare  been 
very  superior.  The  peaches  on  the  trelli»,  on  the  back  waUy 
bore  a  small  quantity. 

In  the  back  garden,  which  was  added  last  year,  were  soma 
excellent  crops  of  vegetables:  the  fence  which  separated  the 
two  lots  was  not  yet  removed,  but  as  soon  as  the  hedge  which 
has  been  planted  has  grown  up,  it  will  be  taken  away;  many  al- 
terations will  then  take  place,  which  we  shall  notice  at  a  future 
time. 

Mr.  Sweetser^i  garden,  FuUon  Village,  Wobwm,  fSug. — 
We  have  already  informed  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Sweetser  had 
removed  from  Cambridgeport  to  Woburn,  where  be  has  com- 
menced operations  in  gardening  on  a  considerably  larger  scale 
than  at  his  former  place.  The  grounds  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, upwards  of  thirteen  acres,  containing  a  variety  of  soil  and 
aspect,  and  including  a  pond  of  water.  Our  object,  at  this 
time,  is  not  to  give  a  partrcular  description  of  the  plan — as  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  this  at  another  opportunity, 
somewhat  in  detail,  and  accompanied  with  several  engravings 
— but  merely  to  note  what  improvements  have  already  been 
made  by  Mr.  Sweetser. 

Fulton  Village  is  about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  and  is  with- 
in thirty  minutes'  ride  by  the  Lowell  rail-road,  which  passes 
through,  or  rather  adjoins,  Mr.  Sweetser's  grounds  for  manjr 
rods.  The  house  is  seen  to  great  effect  from  the  rail-road, 
and  when  the  planting  is  completed  arotmd  it,  the  effect  will  be 
much  heightened.  The  house  is  well  designed,  and  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  villa  architecture. 

Mr.  Sweetser  did  not  remove  to  Woburn  until  April,  and 
every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  planting  has  been 
executed  since  that  period;  and  when  we  state  that  over  two 
thousand  trees  were  set  out  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  giving  Mr. 
Sweetser  considerable  credit  for  bis  efforts  to  embellish  the 
grounds.  A  gre*^^  number  of  herbaceous  plants  were  also  set 
out;  besides  some  fruit  trees,  a  variety  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  and  beds  of  rhubarb,  asparagus,  &c.,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  Mr.  Sweetser  has  produced  many  melons,  egg 
plants,  &c.  &c. 

The  green-house  and  hot-bouse,  which  was  erected  last  au> 
turon,  and  the  plants  removed  into  it  at  that  time,  is  about 
sixty-five  feet  long,  divided  by  a  partition,  the  hot-bouse  occu- 
pying about  one  third  of  the  space.     A  border  was  made  te 
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the  house,  and  grape  vines  planted  out  in  May,  several  of  which 
had  made  a  tolerably  good  growth  up  to  August.  The  hot- 
house contains  a  pit  for  forcing,  and  the  whole  range  is  heated 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  brick  flue  and  hot  water. 

The  plants,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Pickering,  were 
in  very  good  condition;  the  camellias  were  remarkably  healthy, 
and  were  swelling  a  profusion  of  buds,  which  must  afford  a 
splendid  bloom  the  coming  winter.  Of  geraniums  we  saw  a 
multitude  of  rpoted  cuttings,  of  this  year's  growth,  not  yet  pot- 
ted off;  several  plants  of  the  new  fuchsia,  (F.  fulgens,)  one  or 
two  of  which  were  coming  into  flower.  A  great  variety  of  the 
more  common  green-house  plants  had  been  propagated,  but  had 
not  yet  been  potted  off.  Mr.  Pickering  is  a  very  excellent 
propagater.  We  noticed  several  small  plants  of  camellias, 
which  have  been  raised  from  eyes^  somewhat  in  the  manner  we 
have  described  for  raising  grape  vines,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  40.)-— 
All  sorts,  both  double  and  single,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
experiments,  and  each  have  grown  equally  free,  and  were  now 
neat  plants,  a  few  inches  high.  In  an  article,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  offer  upon  the  camell'ra,  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure  to 
prepare  it,  we  shall  more  fully  notice  this  method  of  propagat- 
mg.  The  cactuses  look  finely ;  but  many  of  the  large  plants 
were  destroyed  last  winter,  while  renioving  to  Woburn. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  a  large  field  for  operations;  and  with  his 
known  zeal  and  industry  in  getting  up  a  collection,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  soon  gather  a  fine  assortment  of  plants.  His  col- 
lection of  camellias,  cactuses,  aud  geraniums  is  already  very 
excellent. 

In  the  garden  we  found  a  great  number  of  dahlias  planted; 
but  what  with  the  new  and  almost  unprepared  soil,  and  the  ex- 
treme drouglit  of  July,  particularly  on  this  light  soil,  there  were 
but  few  flowers  expanded.  [Since  the  above  notes  were  tak- 
en, Mr.  Sweetser  has  had  a  very  fine  bloom  of  dahlias,  and  at 
the  Annual  Dahlia  Show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  an  account  of  which  is  given  at  p.  395,  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser took  one  of  the  prizes.]  The  collection  is  large,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  sorts.  Another  year  there  will  be  more 
time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  out,  and,  from  its  better 
condition,  we  doubt  not  they  will  bloom  very  profusely:  many 
herbaceous  plants  were  flowering,  notwithstanding  they  were 
planted  in  April. 

In  the  low  ground,  bordering  upon  the  pond,  Mr.  Sweetser 
has  been  preparing  the  surface,  by  burning  the  peat,  and  has 
planted  out  strawberries  to  try  their  cultivation  on  such  a  spot* 
We  shall  note  hereafter  how  wett  the  plaa  succeeded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    ExkibUumM  of  Hortieuliurdl  SodeHes. 

In  again  presenting  to  our  readers  the  reports  of  the  exbtbitioos 
of  the  various  horticultural  societies,  throughout  the  country,  which 
have  taken  place,  during  the  present  year,  we  regret  that  we  are  not 
enabled  to  no  it  as  thoroughly  as  haci  been  our  intention.  For  three 
years  we  have  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  our  correspondents 
to  send  us  accounts  of  every  horticultural  exhibition  which  should  be 
held  in  the  places  where  they  may  reside;  and  although  several  of 
our  friends,  both  in  seasons  past,  and  also  the  present  one,  have  at- 
tended to  our  request;  and  kindly  sent  us  detailed  reports,  (for  which 
they  have  our  thanks,)  yet  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  some 
account  of  the  exhibitions  of  every  society  in  the  country  placed  in 
our  hands.  Last  year,  we  believe,  the  exhibitions  of  all  the  active 
horticultural  societies  but  two  were  included  in  our  re|M>rt8:  this  sea- 
son we  have  not  yet  received  any  account  of  the  annua]  exhibitioQ 
of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society,  or  the  Albany  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  or  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society.  The  Brook- 
lyn Horticultural  Society  have  not  held  any  exhibition  of  importance, 
and,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  there  is  some  fear  that  the  society 
may  be  broken  up.  We  have  not  learned  that  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  held  any  show  the  past  season, 
and  we  presume  they  did  not. 

Since  last  year,  however,  we  are  happy  to  repeat,  what  we  have 
already  stated,  that  a  Horticultural  Society  has  been  organized  in 
Worcester,  under  excellent  auspices,  the  first  exhibition  of  which 
took  place  in  October;  the  report  will  be  found  annexed.  It  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  horticulture,  to  see 
societies  springing  up  in  our  lar^e  towns.  Societies  are  talked  of  in 
other  places.  In  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  a  correspondent  informs  us,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  get  one  up  the  ensuing  spring.  Such  a  so- 
ciety would  do  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  the  Western  States,  and  we 
hope  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  concerned,  wiH  be  crowned  with 
success. 

The  exhibitions,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  reports,  have 
been  very  splendid:  the  season  has  been  favorable  to  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  many  have  been  brought  forward.  The  dahlia  has 
flowered  very  freely,  and  when  an  abundance  of  its  blooms  can  be 
obtained,  the^  make  a  display  of  themselves.  Verbenas  have  been 
great  attractions.  In  fruit,  there  have  been  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens exhibited;  probably  never  any  that  were  finer.  Of  all  that 
were  decidedly  new  we  shall  speak  in  the  course  of  our  next  vol- 
ume. On  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  every  lover  of  hortirul- 
ture  upon  the  rapid  progress  which  the  taste  for  gardening  pursuits 
is  making  in  almost  everv  portion  of  the  country. 

£$$ex  County  Natural  History  Society. — Two  exhibitions  of  fruits 
and  flowers  have  been  held  at  the  Society's  ball,  this  season;  the  first 
in  June,  when  nature,  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  is  arrayed  in  her 
richest  attire,  and  the  fields  and  gardens,  as  yet,  present  no  signs  of 
decay;  the  other^  later  in  the  season,  when  the  appearance  of  nature 
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18  greatly  cbanffed,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  forests  is  assam- 
ing  those  yaried  tints  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of*  the  au- 
tumnal scenery  in  New  England;  at  this  time,  also,  the  dahlia,  with 
its  flowers  of  every  shape  and  color,  and  the  aster,  with  its  quilled 
petals,  are  in  perfection,  and  the  fruit,  rich  and  delicious  in  quality, 
and  almost  innnite  in  variety,  is  arriving  at  maturity,  thus  crowning 
the  labors  of  the  gardener  with  a  plentiful  and  abundant  harvest. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  present  a 
detailed  account  or  the  above  exhibitions.  They  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  the  interest  in  them  continues  not  only  unabated,  but 
much  increased.  The  number  of  contributors  has  been  larger,  and 
the  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  exhibited  more  extensive  than  during 
any  prior  season. 

Wednesday^  June  17,  1840.  Plants:— From  J.  S.  Cabot,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  herbaceous  plants: — roses.  Domino,  Lady  Alciford,  Roi 
de  Prussia,  Due  de  Choisel,  Watts's  Celestial,  Lee's  Wellington, 
Rivers's  George  IV..  Leonore,  King  of  Reds,  white  Globe,  Jerusa- 
lem, Yorkshire  Provins,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Fanny  Pansot,  L*  Ob- 
scurity, Talma  Nouveau,  La  Beaut^  eblouissant,  Cupid,BelleHeloi8e, 
Achilles,  Charles  IL,  La  Tourtarelle,  Waterloo  real,  General  Blu- 
cher,  Harrison's  William  IV.,  Belle  African:— A ms6nta  «alicifdiia, 
A.  Iatif6lia,  iSpirs^^a  filip^ndula  fl.  pi.,  8,  simpldna,  iS.  jap6nica,  Dic- 
t&mnus  riibra,  D,  41ba,  Fo<1alyria  austrklis,  Aantinculus  icris  fl.  pi., 
Tradesc&ntta  varieties  blue  and  white,  CEnothdra  Frazdrt,  (E.  glati- 
ca,  Anth^ricum  /ili4strum,  OVobus  purpiireus,  O.  niger,  Phl6x  sua- 
vdolens,  P.  maculktum,  Lysimkchia  commiinis,  Camp4nula  persicsd- 
f6lia  fl.  pi.,  var.  blue  and  white,  C.  div^rgens,  Astr&ntia  minor,  i>el- 
phinium  Htilmt,  D,  sinensis  fl.  pi.,  PhyteSma  campanuloides.  Clem- 
atis integrif6lia,  Dracoc^phalum  Ruyschti^num,  Visc^Ha  4lba,  Lyth- 
rum  salickria,  jHemeroc411is  fdlva,  Baptisia  austrklis,  Ferb^na  mes- 
tdria,  F*.  ^legans,  iris,  perennial  flax,  psBonies,  &c.,  also  double 
pheasant-eyed  pinks,  and  pansies. 

From  Francis  Putnam,  a  beautiful  display  of  pelargoniums,  (ge- 
raniums,) including  the  following  varieties:  Speculum  Mundi,  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  Hill's  Chanipion,  Hector,  Diomede,  Dennis's  Perfection, 
Lilac  Perfection,  Sir  John  Broughton,  Eranum,  Belladonna,  &c. 
The  following  fine  varieties  of  roses:  Rivers's  George  IV.,  Perpet- 
ual white  Moss,  Clifton  white  Moss,  Red  Moss,  Lee's  crimson  Per- 
petual, &c.;  also,  a  variety  of  peeonies,  viz:  Redvestt,  Pdttsn,  &c.; 
also,  C^reus  speciosissimus,  C.  Jenkins6nt,  C.  Ackerm4nti,  Ferbdna 
Tweediec^,  F.  Tweedie^na  grandifldra,  F.  Eyrei^na,  &c.  From 
John  C.  Lee,  double  pheasant-eyed  pinks;  roses,  moss,  and  other 
rarieties;  spines,  &c. 

From  John  Lewis  Russell,  roses,  viz:  Moss  Provence,  Garnet 
stripe,  Washington,  (?)  Cuissed' Madame,  yellow  Briar,  &c.;  Psb- 
6nta  Whittl^jt,  Lonicera  hirsiita,  L.  Fraz^rt;  Trumpet,  Monthly, 
and  other  honeysuckles,  Ver6niea  sn..  Campanula  per8ictef51ia,  Po- 
tentilla  atrosanguinea,  Fap&ver  sibericum,  Delphinium  sin^nse  fl. 
pi.,  iSpirsd^a  filip^ndula,  orange  liiies,double  pheasant-eyed  pinks,  pan- 
sies, &c. 

From  William  P.  Richardson,  Camp&nula  medium,  Lysim&chia 
thyrsif61ia,  Digitalis  purpiirea,  D.  Idiea,  honeysuckles,  snap-dragon, 
larkspur,  &c.  From  John  M.  Ives,  roses,  viz.,  Paris  Virgin,  Royal 
Portugal,  Fanny  Parard,  Romena,  Roslandier,  Ornament  da  Parade, 
Boursalt,  and  Chil van's  Provence;  double  pheasant-eyed  pinks,  &c« 
George  Driver  exhibited  a  plant  (in  pot,)  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
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Arnuel^a  exc^lsa,  (four  years'  growth;)  the  seed  wai  broafbt  frofB 
New  Holland,  or  that  vicinity,  seTeral  years  since.  The  branches 
l^row  very  synrmetricHlly  from  the  etem,  and  alemate  with  each  suo- 
oeedinj;  growth;  the  foliage  i«  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  evergreen. 

Thursday^  SepL  34,  1840.— The  exhibition,  this  day,  was  very 
beautiful.  The  stand  of  flowers  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  presented  « 
gorgeous  show  of  dahlias,  with  bouquets  of  other  cut  flowers,  and 
the  tables  were  laden  with  delicious  fruit. 

Plants: — From  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Ferh^na  niest6ria,  F.  sup^rfaa, 
F.  ^legans,  F.  Tweediei^na  grandifl^ra,  F.  Eyre^na,  altfo  nianjr  new 
and  interesting  species  of  perennial  plants,  viz:  «dnein6ne  oitiidlia^ 
Fer6niea  ehaineMry:),  Pentst^mou  ^entianok^s,  Lobelia  igaea,  L>. 
longtfl6rH,  Lychnis  Bunge^na,  &c. 

From  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  dahlias,  viz:  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs. 
Rufthton,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Napoleon,  Glory,  &.C.,  also,  <Salvim 
spUndens,  Ferb^na  EyreJna,  Teucro\de$^  and  Tweediedaa,  Pbldx 
I>rumm6ndtt,  Zinnia  coccinea,  Schiz&nthus  p6rrigens,  asters,  &e. 
From  John  C.  Lee,  bouquets  of  zinnias,  coreopsis,  verbeaasy  globe 
aniaranthus,  mariffolds,  double  feverfew,  Slc. 

From  Francis  Putnam,  a  beautiful  display  of  dahlias,  eoDsisting  c^ 
upwards  of  sixty  varieties,  viz:  Calliope,  Countess  of  Mansfield , 
Glory  of  Plymouth,  Marshal  Soult,  Blandina,  Beauty  of  Bedfonl^ 
Beauty  of  Dulwich,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Couo- 
less  of  Liverpool,  Contender,  Conductor,  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Cedo  Nulli,  Dennisii,  Brown's  Desderoona,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Glory,  Gen.  WHsbin:;ton,  Horticulturist,  Helena,  Independent,  Isa- 
bella, Clark's  Julia,  Lavinia,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Lady 
Arabella,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Weller's  Mary,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Mrs.  CoXj  Napoleon,  Princess  Victoria,  Prima  Donna, 
Paul's  Clio,  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  of  Whites,  Queen  of  Yellows, 
Bainltow,  Red  Rover,  Rienzi,  Rosa  Superha,  Reliance,  Rose  d'  A- 
mour,  Rising  Sun,  Rose  Incomparable,  Striata  formosissima,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Sulnhurea  elegans.  Scarlet  Perfection,  Spriiiffiield  Major,  Sala- 
mander, JefTries'  Triumphant,  Ansell's  Unique,  Warminster  Rival, 
Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Zara,  Beauty  of  West  Riding,  6u;.;  also, 
Ferb^na  Tweediedna  and  Tweediec^na  grandifl6ra,  Teucrokf^s,  fdl- 
geiis,  Eyre^na,  and  rdiiea;  Gladiolus  natal^nsis,  G,  floribtindus,  Ca* 
cillia  coccinea,  Amarvllif  psittacina  grandifl6ra,  zinnias,  asters,  4hs. 

From  Miss  M.  B.  Ives,  bouquets  of  asters,  marigolds,  larkspurs, 
coxcombs,  &c.  From  Frederick  Lamson,  bouquets  of  dahlias,  as* 
ters,  campanula*  petunia,  &rC.  From  George  D.  Phippen,  dahlias, 
viz.,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Barrett's  Susannah,  Picta  formosissima, 
Dennisii,  &.c.;  Eschscbdltzia  crocks,  Fe^imta  phcenicea,  several  Dew 
and  very  beautifui  varieties  of  nasturtiums,  verbenas,  asters,  ^native,) 
zinnias,  pansies,  &c.  From  William  P.  Richardson,  Sehiz&nthue 
pdrrigens,  Fetiinia  ph<Bnicea,  bee  larkspur,  balsamines,  tnarigolda, 
&c. 

From  Henry  Wheatland,  dahlias,  viz.,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Rising  Sun, 
Brown's  Desdemona,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Barrett's  Susannah, 
Dennisii,  &c,;  Gladiolus  natal^nsis,  Cacklia  coccinea,  Chinese  piaks, 
Ferb^na  TweedieJna,  white  Sultan,  asters,  marigolds,  &c.;  also,  the 
following  native  plants— asters  and  solidago  many  species,  Chel^ne 
glkbra,  EanBibriiun  verticillitum,  Heliinthus  divnricktus,  &c. 

Fruit :-«From  John  C.  Lee,  a  fine  display,  viz..  Grapes — ^black 
Hamburg,  Sweetwateri  rose  or  red  CbasseJas;  rears— Dix,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Buffutn,  St.  Michael,  Long  greeo. 
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Genderim,  [?]  and  three  kinds,  names  unknown;  Peaches^ two  kinds 
of  Clingstone  and  one  of  Freestone,  names  unknown,  beautiful  speci- 
mens. 

From  John  M.  Ives,  a  large  variety,  viz:  Pears — Beurr^  Bosc, 
Winter  Nelis,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  green  Sugar,  Bezi  Monti<rny,  Eas- 
ter Beurr^,  Lewis,  Swan's  Egg,  Early  Beurr^,  Passe  Colrnar,  Echas- 
serie,  Long  green,  Napoleon,  Roi  de  Wurterriburg:  Apples — Cloth 
of  Gold,  MeU  Cnrle,  Hagloe  Crab,  Spice,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Wellington,  Swaar,  red  Doctor,  Michael  Henry  pippin,  Hubbnrdston 
Nonsuch,  Boxford,  Stump  Catline,  Rambo  or  Romanite;  Gnges— - 
Roe's  yellow  and  blue  [mpenitrice:  Grapes — Isal)ella  and  Catawba; 
green  flesh  Melons.  From  B.  P.  Chamberlain,  Pears — brown  Beur- 
r^,  Broca's  Bergamot,  and  several  other  varieties  names  unknown. 

From  William  P.  Richardson,  Pears — Broca's  Bergamot,  Royal 
d'Hiver,  Muirfowl's  Egg,  Iron; — Uihstone  pippin  apples.  From 
Ephraim  Emmerton,  a  fine  collection  of  pears,  fiic,  many  of  the 
specimens  very  large  and  beautiful,  viz:  Pears — Bishop's  Thumb, 
Marie  Louise,  Henry  IV.,  old  French  Colmar,  Beurr^  Diel,  Seckel 
remarkably  rich  specimens,  Urbanisite,  Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa, 
Princess  St.  Germain,  Napoleon,  Cap^heaf,  Broca's  Bergamot,  Roi 
de  Wurtemburg,  Surnasse  Virgoulouse,  St.  Micbnel,  lionne  Louise, 
winter  pear,  name  unknown;  Apples — Drap  d'Or;  quinces,  oranges, 
Catawba  srrapes,  hlue  Imperatrice  plums. 

From  William  Stenrns,  a  good  collection  of  fruit;  Apples — Mon- 
strous pippin,  blue  Pearmain,  Drap  d'Or,  and  two  varieties,  names 
unknown;  Pears — St.  Germain,  St.  Michael,  Summer  Thorn,  Bish- 
op's Thumb,  Long  green,  Seckel,  Brown  Beurr^,  and  two  varieties 
unknown.  From  Robert  Manning,  a  good  collection  of  Pears:  many 
of  the  varieties  have  been  recently  introduced;  Pears — Ahhorp  Cras- 
sanne,  Bezi  Chaumontelle,  Petre,  Benrr^  Yon  Manim,  Jalousie, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  Bronze,  Beurr^  Duval,  King  Edward's,  Ful- 
ton, Hacon's  Incomparable,  Buffum;  Apples — Cambuthnethan,  (?) 
Murphy;  Plums — Delicieuse. 

From  William  Ives,  Grapes — Isabella;  beautiful  specimens  of  St. 
Michael  pears.  This  pear  has  been  subject  to  the  blight  for  some 
years  past,  in  this  vicinity,  and  on  this  account  many  of  the  trees 
have  been  grafted  with  other  varieties;  all  the  specimens  presented 
for  exhibition,  this  season,  have  been  remarkably  fair,  of  good  fla- 
vor, and  perfectly  free  from  any  blemish.  From  Mrs.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  a  basket  containing  fine  specimens  of  Seckel  pears. 

A  basket  of  pears  from  the  old  Endicott  pear  tree,  in  Danvers, 
planted  by  Gov,  Endicott,  about  the  year  16S0,  was  presented  by 
one  of  the  family:  the  pears  were  of  good  size,  pretty  free  from 
blemish,  and  of  good  flavor.  (For  a  particular  account  of  the  histo- 
ry of  this  old  tree,  see  Lincoln's  Addren  to  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Sept.  30,  1837,  page  30.) 

From  Mrs.  George  T.  Saunders,  a  basket  of  pears,  (name  un- 
known,) taken  from  the  same  branch,  and  diflering  very  much  both 
in  size  and  color,  some  being  very  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow, 
whilst  the  others  were  small,  and  of  a  diniry  russet  color,  thus  pre- 
senting a  curious  anomaly.  From  Joseph  Dalton,  a  basket  of  native 
irrapes,  large  and  fine  specimens,  (under  cultivation.)  From  Moses 
Pettingell,  of  Topsfield,  large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Baldwin 
apple.  From  E.  Buswell,  large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Ribstooe 
pippin  and  Kilham  Hill  apples;  green  flesh  melons. 
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From  Joseph  S.  Cahot,  a  large  collection  of  pearg,  containing 
manv  choice  and  excellent  varieties,  viz:  brown  Beurr^,  Seckel,  St. 
Michael's,  Autumn  Berj^amot,  Chaumontelle,  King  of  Wuneniburg, 
Genderim,  Cumberland,  Marie  Louise,  Bonne  Louise  of  Jersey^ 
Wilkinson,  Henry  IV.,  St.  GhisUin,  Wasbins^ton,  Princess  of  Orange, 
Poire  d^Arnour,  Jalousie,  Napoleon,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  Sur- 
passe  Virgoulouse,  Beurr^  Capiaumont,  Urbaniste,  Seedling,  Burgo- 
rnaster,  Lewis,  Bi!«hop's  Thumb,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Surpaase 
Golmar.  John  M.  Ives  exhibited  a  very  curious  and  interesting  Ta- 
riely  of  corn,  called  "  Rice  corn." 

In  addition  to  the  above  exhibitions,  the  hall  of  the  Society  was 
opened  on  Thursday  evening,  June  25,  1840,  for  an  exhibition  of 
three  of  those  beautiful  and  much  admired  flowers,  the  Night-bloom- 
ing Cereus,  (C^reus  grandifl6ra.)  They  were  from  the  green-houae 
of  Mr.  Francis  Putnam,  who  has  had  also  several  others  open  in 
his  house  the  present  season.  The  crowd  of  people  that  thronged 
to  see  these  flowers  was  immense,  and  the  admiration  they  excited 
was  almost  beyond  conception.  It  may  not  he  deemed  inappropriate 
to  notice  in  this  place,  a  curious  freak  of  one  of  these  flowers: — it 
delayed  its  opening  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
expanded  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning;  the  other  flowers  were 
opened  by  seven,  P.  M.,  and  began  to  close  by  daylight  the  next 
morning. —  F.,  Salem,  Oct.  1840. 

Worcester  Horticultural  Society, — The  first  Exhibition  of  this 
newly  organized  Society  took  place  on  the  13ih, 14th,  and  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  the  Town  Hall.  The  room  was  altogether  too  small  to  show 
off  the  fruits  and  flowers  to  advantage,  and  the  Committee  having 
had  a  suflicient  abundance  of  good  specimens  to  fill  a  lar^e  room, 
many  of  them  were  necessarily  crowded  together.  The  Hall  was 
upwards  of  fifty  feet  long,  and  about  twenty  wide;  a  table  occupied 
the  centre  from  one  end  to  the  other:  the  end  opposite  to  the  entrance 
was  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  upon  which  were  placed  pot-plants, — the 
tops  of  those  on  the  back  shelves  reaching  near  to  the  ceiling.  The 
wall  on  one  side  of  the  hall  was  covered  with  a  very  handsome  collec- 
tion of  paintings:  between  the  windows  on  the  other  side  were  placed 
circular  wreatns,  and  suspended  within  them  were  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  Parker  corn.  Over  the  table,  chandeliers  were  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling,  formed  by  fine  ears  of  the  same  corn,  attach- 
ed to  a  circular  hoop,  or  wire,  and  trimmed  with  evergreen :  when 
lighted  up  in  the  evening,  the  effect  of  these  chandeliers  was  highly 
beautiful. 

On  one  side  of  the  hall,  below  the  paintings,  were  arranged  the 
dahlias,  in  stands,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  bloom8,mosc 
of  them  contributed  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  who  sent  five  hundred. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  M.  P.  Wilder,  one  hun- 
dred, Joseph  Breck,  &  Co.  one  hundred,  S.  Walker  two  hundred  and 
fifly,  J.  A.  Kenrick  one  hundred,  J.  J.  Low  two  hundred,  Messrs. 
Wtnship  and  others  around  Boston.  Some  very  fine  blooms  were 
also  exhibited,  grown  in  Worcester. 

On  the  other  side  was  an  array  of  huge  pumnkins,  monstrous 
beets,  rohan  potatoes,  squashes,  ruta  baga^*,  brocoli,  &c.,  &.C.,  all 
tending  to  make  the  show  interesting  to  lovers  of  superior  vegetables, 
as  well  as  to  the  amateur  of  flowers.  Many  of  the  finest  pears  were 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston:  but  the  apples  from  Worcester  and  vi- 
cinity were  large  and  very  splendid.  The  arrangement  of  the  ball 
was  the  work  of  the  ladies,  under  the  superintend ance  of  Mrs.  John 
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Davis,  Mrs.  Newton,  Mr^.  Washburn,  and  Miss  Denny,  and  we  can- 
not omit  to  remark  that,  to  the  tnste  displayed  in  fitting  up  the  hall,  was 
the  exhibition  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  its  interest.  The  follow- 
ingis  the  Report  as  made  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 

The  first  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  by  the  Worcester  Horti- 
cultural Society  commenced  on  yesterday,  at  the  South  Town  HalL 

The  Society  was  formed  by  a  few  individunl.s  who  were  desirous 
of  aiding  with  their  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  gardens  and  orcliards,  and  who  wished  to  contribute,  by  such 
means  as  were  in  their  power,  for  the  common  benefit.  The  possi- 
bility of  making  a  good  exhibition  was  doubted  by  many :  the  under- 
taking was  consi(iered  as  hopeless  by  some;  and  was  openly  opposed 
by  two  individuals  alone:  but  it  went  on  without  their  help,  and 
against  their  influence. 

Our  citizens  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  own  resources, 
nor  of  the  generosity  of  those  friends  from  abroad  who  have  con- 
tributed with  a  free-heartedness  and  liberality  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  above  all  praise,  which  words  can  convey. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  was  as  mag- 
nificent as  any  which  has  ever  before  been  held  in  New  England. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  some  of  the  paintings  gathered  from 
the  houses  of  Worcester.  The  union  of  the  works  of  artist  skill  with 
the  fair  fruits  and  flowers,  was  a  new  experiment,  and  none  who  have 
witnessed  the  exhibition  can  have  failed  to  realize  the  agreeable  efifect 
of  the  alliance  of  nature  and  art.  If  more  time  had  been  afforded, 
a  collection  might  have  been  formed  which  would  have  rivalled  that 
which  has  already  excited  admiration  in  the  gallery  of  the  Athene- 
um:  compared  with  the  abundauce  which  remains  in  the  homes  of 
our  citizens,  the  exhibition  is  very  small.  [A  list  of  these  appears  in 
the  report,  but  too  long  to  copy. — Ed,] 

Among  the  varieties  of  apples  are  the  Pound,  Converse  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Koxbury,  Golden  Royal,  Rhode  Island,  and  English  russet. 
Nonsuch,  Pearmain,  Golden  pippin,  Bellflower,  Sweeting,  Pennock, 
Spitzeinburg,  Queening,  Hog-pen,  Cinnamon,  Dwarf,  Hamburg, 
Monstrous  pippin,  Hawthorndean,  Spice,  Marygold,  Wales,  Native, 
red  Cheek,  Lady,  Log  Cabin,  Pommewater,  Greening,  Dudley,  low 
Elder,  Hii^htop,  Porter,  Detroit,  Hapgood,  Pumpkin,  Codling,  Gilli- 
flower,  Victoria,  Peck's  Pleasant,  North  Branch,  Winter  Sweeting, 
Horace,  Lyscom,  Crow's  E^g,  and  many  other  varieties. 

The  pears  held  a  convention:  there  were  the  Seckel,  St.  Michael, 
Iron,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Ambrette,  Culotte  de  Swisse,  Wilkin- 
son, Winter  Warden,  Passe  Colmar,  Dix,  Jalousie,  Beurr^  Bronze, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Fulton,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr<S  Diel,  Napo- 
leon, Lewis  Urbaniste,  Bergamot,  Worcester,  Burnett's  seedling, 
Platts,  Andrews,  Ironsides,  Monsieur  Jean,  St.  Germain,  Bordeaux, 
Archangel,  Burgomeester,  Striped  green.  Striped  St.  Germain,  Ur- 
Imniste,  Columbian,  Autumn  Superb,  Meadows,  Fondante  du  Bois, 
green  Sugar,  Holland,  Buffum,  and  countless  other  varieties,  which 
the  committees  will  doubtless  describe  with  reference  to  excellence  of 
taste,  as  well  as  to  beauty  of  appearance. 

Some  good  late  peaches  were  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Green,  of  Wor- 
cester. The  late  period  of  the  season  prevented  the  specimens  of 
these  fruits  from  being  numerous. 

Of  quinces  there  were  the  orange,  pear,  apple,  quince,  and  com- 
mon. 
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Semiana  plaaw  of  rmre  besaty  were  went  bj  Mr.  Semuel  Pond,  of 
Cambridgeport. 

CatawlM,  Isabella,  black  Hamburgh,  Muscat,  and  white  Sweet- 
water grapes  were  spread  in  glorious  clusters  along  the  tables. 

Figj,  grown  in  the  open  air,  were  shown  by  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
of  Brigbton. 

The  Roban  potatoes,  of  immense  size,  and  looking  as  if  thej  were 
susceptible  of  no  improvement,  except  that  of  roastmg,  were  in  their 
immense  magnitude. 

Squashes  were  abundant,  and  some  immense  in  size.  There  were 
predent  the  good  old  Crooked  Necked,  the  Bush  Orange,  Early  Scol- 
lop, Acorn,  Long  Waned,  Cornucopia,  Cocoanut,  and  Autamnal 
Marrow. 

The  pumpkin  of  New  England  did  not  honor  the  festiTal  with  its 
presence,  and  all  the  owners  of  these  golden  tinted  fruits,  should  take 
shame  to  themselves  that  they  did  not  allow  the  best  productions  of 
their  fields  to  grace  the  festival  of  the  florists  and  gardeners  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Mighty  cabbages  came  to  the  hall  :  the  nita  bagas  attended  in 
their  majesty  :  the  beets  seemed  willing  to  beat  themselves  :  the 
Carrots  were  of  prodigious  size  and  brilliant  color. 

Indian  com  appeared  in  the  most  beautiful  form  of  arrangement. 
The  golden  ears  were  tastefully  braided  together  in  wreaths  en- 
twined with  laurel,  and  suspended  like  chandeliers  from  the  roof,  and 
when  illuminated  at  evening  by  the  lamps,  appearing  splendidly.  Ex- 
cellent varieties  were  exhibited :  among  them  were  the  fruits  of  Mae- 
sacbijsetts,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  with  the  Sweet,  Eight  Rowed,  Rice^ 
and  Parching  corn. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  Exhibition  was  some 
honey  of  delicious  flavor,  and  remarkable  transparency  and  delicacy, 
contained  in  two  large  boxes  presented  by  Henry  Snow,  £m].,  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  hooey  is  taken  from  the  hives  m  boxes,  withoat 
destroying  the  bees  ;  the  boxes  being  placed  over  the  hive,  which  is 
perforated,  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  up  and  deposit  their  honey. 
The  boney  taken  in  this  way  is  free  from  all  bee  bread  and  young 
brood.  One  box  contained  34  pounds  ;  the  other,  2^  Mr.  Snow  in- 
forms us  that  from  three  hives,  this  year,  he  has  taken  eighty  pounds 
of  honey,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  to  winter  the  bees.  This 
method  does  not  prevent  their  swarming  as  usual. 

Among  the  cut  flowers  were  various  kinds  of  phloxes,  yellow  and 
crimson  coxcombs,  marigolds,  roses,  beautiful  and  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  sweet  scented  verbena,  mignonette,  passion  flower,  vio- 
las, petunias,  tnalope,  asters,  zinnias,  snap  dragon,  sweet  sultan, 
gladiolus,  &.C.,  8cc.  Also,  various  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  honey 
suckle,  snow  drop,  Lavatera,  strawberry',  and  smoke  tree.  Hovey 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  exhibited  twenty  varieties  of  verbenas,  as  ;followB: 
V.  fdl^ens,  Tweedie^na  and  T.  supdrba,  V.  incisa,  Binney^na  Eyre- 
^Tia,  Pepper*,  Hirstit,  Colcdrdit,  Richards6n»»,  Wales's  Seed- 
ling, Winchest^ru,  speci5.sn,  Pow^llu,  Russ^llu,  ign^scens,  TeucroV- 
deSy  Arrani(^na,  chamasdrif^lia  and  ven5sa. 

But  the  pride  and  crown  of  the  whole  was  the  dahlia,  the  "  queen 
of  the  autumn,"  in  all  her  endless  variety  of  costume.  Some  of  the 
different  varieties  which  we  noticed  of  this  magnificent  flower  are 
these:  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Hope,  Marshal  Soult,  Castanda,  Springfield 
Major,   Eva,  (Foster's,)  Marchioness  of  Beresford,  Striata  formosis- 
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stina,  Ansell's  Unique,  Keyne's  Oyid,  Countess  of  Torrington, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Mary  (Dodd's,)  Sulphurea  elegans,  Stone's 
Yellow  Perfection,  Lady  Bathurst,  Sunbury  hero.  Countess  of  Mans- 
field, Princess  Victoria,  Madonna,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Brown's  Sa- 
rah, Picta  formosissima,  Blandina,  &«.,  &c. 

Of  those  who  have  encouraged  the  exhibition  of  the  Society,  bv 
their  contributions  of  fruits  and  flowers,  were  John  Green,  Joseph 
Converse,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  John  Davis,  Levi  Lincoln,  Levi 
Lincoln  Jun,  John  W.  Lincoln,  William  Lincoln,  Ephraim  Mower, 
John  Flagi^,  Clarendon  Harris,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Alfred  D.  Foster, 
Isaac  Davis,  Robert  S.  Gleason,  Lewis  Chapin,  Frederick  W.  Paine, 
George  Newton,  E.  H.  Earle,  S.  U.  Cokon  &  Co.,  A.  H.  Green, 
Wm.  N.  Green,  E.  F.  Dixie,  Benjamin  F.  Ueywood,  Asa  Johnson, 
S.  A.  Howland,  Rejoice  Newton,  S.  M.  Bumside,  C.  W.  Hartwell. 
Oliver  Blood,  Abel  Jaques,  J.  M.  Earle,  David  Messenger,  Samuel 
B.  Woodward,  Elijah  Bigelow,  D.  Foster,  Mrs.  F.  Allen,  of  Wor- 
cester. Silas  Flaffg,  George  Flagg,  Tilla  Chaffin,  of  Holden:  Doct. 
Burnett,  of  Southb^rough :  C.  P.  Hitchcock  of  Uxbridge:  Leonard 
Harrington,  Henry  Snow,  Silas  Allen,  Philo  Slocumb,  Josiah  May- 
nard,  of  Shrewsbury:  Charles  White,  of  Northbridge:  Daniel  Ten- 
ney,  of  Sutton:  Harvey  Bancroft,  of  Auburn:  John  Clapp,  Isaac 
Southgate,  Hiram  Kni^hi,  Leicester:  Moody  Morse,  Spencer;  C.  W. 
Forbusb,  Jonathan  \Vheeler,  Eben  Aldrich,  Jonathan  W.  Stowe, 
Salmon  Hathaway,  Samuel  Knox,  Grafton. 

Among  the  contributors  from  abroad  were  Mrs.  Timothy  Bigelow 
of  Medford,  John  A.  Kenrick  of  Newton,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  E. 
Bartlett,  and  Elijah  Vose,  Dorchester;  Samuel  Pond  of  Cambridge- 

Eort,  Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  J.  P.  Cushing  of  Watertown,  James 
I.  L.  F.  Warren  of  Brighton,  D.  Haggerston  of  Watertown,  Jo- 
seph Breck  of  Boston,  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Messrs.  Hovey 
£c  Co,  Boston,  William  Pratt  of  Watertown,  Messrs.  Winsbip,  Brigh- 
ton, J.  A.  Rockwell,  Norwich.     (  Woreeiter  t^g-tt.) 

Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  IVashington,  J).  C. — This  So- 
ciety held  its  Fall  Exhibition  on  Friday  October  90th.  The  follow- 
ing^ IS  the  report,  by  Geo.  Watterston,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

The  Committee  had  to  encounter  some  difficulties  in  preparing  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  SOch  ult.,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Society.  The  lateness  of  the  season  and  its  previous  unfavorable- 
ness  were  not  among  the  least  of  these  difficulties ;  but  they  are  hap- 
py to  say  that  they  were  surmounted  by  the  untiring  zeal,  industry, 
and  activity  of  the  members,  and  especially  of  one  to  whom  the 
Committee  and  the  public  are  chiefl3r  indebted  for  the  very  creditable 
fall  exhibition  which  has  just  been  witnessed.  Mr.  Buist,  one  of  its 
most  efficient  and  useful  members,  and  among  the  most  successful 
florists  of  this  District,  spared  no  pains  or  exertions  to  execute  the 
wish  of  the  Society,  by  getting  up,  with  little  previous  notice,  and 
without  much  aid  from  others,  another  fall  exhioition  that  would  not 
be  discreditable  to  its  members.  To  this  skilful  florist's  activity,  lib- 
erality, and  taste,  therefore,  the  Society  owes  the  success  which  at- 
tended its  late  autumnal  show  ;  and  the  Committee  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  awarding  to  him  the  praise  to  which  his  merits  and  services  so 
justly  entitle  him.  Most  of  the  floral  contributions  were  from  this 
gentleman's  garden,  but  several  valuable  and  beautiful  contributions 
were  from  the  collection  of  amateurs,  well-wishers,  and  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Society,  who  cheerfully  lent  their  aid  to  render  the  ezbi' 
bition  as  attractive  as  possible. 

On  this,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowen 
were  made  more  pleasing  by  the  taste  of  that  sex  in  which  a  feeling 
of  the  beautiful  seems  to  be  innate.  The  Committee  are  happy  Vo 
state  that  they  owe  much  to  the  taste  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Seaton 
and  Mrs.  Suter,  old  and  constant  friends  of  the  Society,  and  the 
Misses  Meade,  Price,  and  Smith,  who  have,  on  several  previoas  oc- 
casions, rendered  important  services  to  the  Society,  and  who  have 
grown  up  almost  amidst  these  displays  of  floral  beauty.  This  is 
nearly  the  seventh  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and  yet  the 
exertions  of  these  and  other  ladies  have  never  flagged,  nor  has  their 
ardor  abated.  They  have  never  suflTered  a  feeling  of  apathy  to  seize 
them,  and  knowing  that  the  objects  of  the  association  were  of  the 
most  useful  and  laudable  character,  and  that  its  eflects  had  been  sen- 
sibly experienced  in  the  wonderful  improvement  of  the  various 
branches  of  gardening  in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood,  they  hare 
lent  their  assistance  with  cheerfulness,  and  persevered  with  a  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  that  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
Society. 

The  decorations  of  the  room  in  which  the  exhibition  was  hekl  were 
neat  and  in  good  taste.  The  apartment — the  chamber  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen — would  have  been  entirely  too  small  for  the  usual  annu- 
al exhibition  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  found  somewhat  too  con- 
tracted for  the  crowd  that  attended.  Mr.  Varden,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Museum,  with  that  public  spirit  which  distinguishes  him,  gener- 
ously oflfered  the  use  of  Masonic  Hall  to  the  committee,  but,  having 
made  their  arrangements,  they  were  obliged  to  decline  it.  This  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  The  decorations  con- 
sisted of  pyramids  composed  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  dahlia, 
tea,  and  noisette  roses,  verbenas,  &c.  beautifully  arranged.  The 
two  larger  ones  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Buist,  one  of  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle  in  the  attitude  of  flying,  formed  of  dahlias,  &c. ; 
and  from  the  other,  which  stood  to  the  right  of  the  President's  chair, 
was  suspended  a  pair  of  scales  formed  of  moss,  properly  balanced, 
and  indicative  of  the  principles  of  the  Society,  to  render  equal  justice. 
The  pyramid  on  the  left  of  the  chair  was  composed  of  dahlias,  tea 
roses,  &rC.  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  wreath  of  variously  colored 
flowers.  This  was  a  contribution  from  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  H. 
S.  Fox,  British  Minister,  whose  leisure  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  botany,  the  most  beautiful  of 
them.  It  was  prepared  by  his  gardener,  Benjamin  Allen,  and  did 
him  great  credit.  A  small  pyramid,*  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Nichols,  of  Georgetown,  was  much  admired,  as  were  also  the  floral 
contributions,  in  china  vases,  &c.  arranged  upon  the  stands,  from 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Suter,  Mrs.  Dick,  of  Georgetown,  Mrs. 
Seaton,  Mrs.  G.  Gilliss,  the  Misses  Meade,  Crawford,  Barnard,  Tow- 
son,  and  Kuhn,  and  Rosa  Forsyth,  consisting  of  dahlias,  zinnias,  tea 
and  other  roses,  verbenas,  China  asters,  petunias,  native  asters,  bal- 
sams, marigolds,  &c. 

But  the  collection  of  dahlias  arranged  in  cases,  forming  a  semicir- 
cle within  the  bar,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Buist,   was  exceedingly 


*  This  pyramid  was  composed  of  dahlias,  tea  and  daily  roses,  the  Basilica  tubero- 
I,  coxcomb,  verbenas,  larkspurs,  and  chrvsanthcmura  petunias,  zinnias,  salvias,  phlox- 
I,  ladia  pinks,  geittniums,  marigolds,  and  balsams. 
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splendid,  and  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  every  visiter. 
It  consisted  of  a  numerous  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  dahlias,  a 
list   of  which  the  committee  regret  they  have  not  the  means  of  ftir- 

A  fine  collection  of  beautiful  dahlias,  from  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Blagden,  sent  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  John  Pearce,*  consisting 
of  near  thirty  varieties,  was  also  greatly  admired,  and  a  simple  vase 
of  native  flowers  threw  out  their  unobtrusive  beauties  from  a  table 
where  it  stood,  as  if  shrinking  from  a  contrast  with  the  more  gaudy 
and  splendid  favorites  of  Flora  around  it.  It  was  the  contribution  of 
Adam  Lindsay,  the  venerable  father  of  the  Society,  to  whose  winter 
of  life  the  pleasing  and  tranquillizing  pursuits  of  horticulture  still 
lend  a  charm  ;  and  though  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  he  feels, 
with  the  amiable  Howitt,  that  flowers  '*  become  invested,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  associations,  with  innumerable  spells  of  power  over  the  heart, 
and  are  to  us  memorials  of  the  joys,  sorrows,  hopes,  and  triumphs  of 
our  forefathers,  and  to  all  nations  the  emblems  of  youth  in  its  loveli- 
ness and  purity."  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnell  contributed  a  large  collection 
of  choice  and  beautiful  roses,  and  among  others  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  carnation  rose  ;  and  two  youths,  apprentices  of  Mr.  Buist,  form- 
ed for  the  occasion  a  neat  little  pyramid  of  dahlias,  which  decorated 
one  of  the  tables. 

The  season  was  somewhat  too  far  advanced  for  a  great  display  of 
fruits,  and  the  specimens  of  vegetables  for  exhibition  were  generally 
inferior  to  those  exhibited  on  former  occasions.  The  fruits  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  apples  and  grapes,  with  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Seckel  pear  and  Heath  peach,  and  some  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
grapes,  Catawba  and  Isabella,  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Towson,  and  Mrs.  Seaton,  were  mature 
and  perfect,  and  made  a  fine  display.  Col.  Henry  Naylor's  canta- 
loupes, called  the  Bonaparte  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith's  and  Col.  Naylor's 
apples,  of  numerous  varieties ;  Mrs.  Seaton's  Seckel  pears  and  Al- 
berts, and  Mrs.  Suter's  Heath  peaches,  were  much  admired.  The 
grapes  were  more  numerous,  and  decidedly  superior  to  any  heretofore 
exhibited,  and  looked  exceedingly  tempting.  The  vegetables  on  the 
tables,  sent  from  the  erardens  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  Lindsay,  Blag^ 
den,  H.  Naylor,  Wiliberger,  Turnbull,  Mrs.  Nicholls  and  Miss 
Meade,  did  great  credit  to  their  respective  cultivators,  especially  the 
beets  and  vegetable  marrow  of  Mr.  Blagden,  the  vegetable  marrow 
of  Miss  Meade,  the  Kohan  potatoes  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  the  turui{)s, 
okras,  squashes,  onions,  beans,  parsnips,  and  carrots  of  Messrs.  J. 
A.  Smith  and  H.  Naylor. 

Among  the  decorations  of  the  room  were  fine  specimens  of  the 
Basilica  tuberdsa,  Ipomas^a  Quamce'lit,  &c.  in  pots,  sent  by  Mr. 
Buist,  with  several  rare  and  valuable  exotics  from  his  conservatory, 
which  diffused  their  fragrance  through  the  apartment,  and  added  to 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  Among  the  rarest  of  these 
exotics  was  the  pitcher  plant,  Nepinthe$  distillat6ria,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  said  to  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  culture  in  green-houses.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia.  The  flow- 
ers are  dicecious,  the  stem  cylindrical,  the  leaves  alternate,  and 
sheathing  at  base.    They  are  strongly  nerved,  and  the  middle  nerve 


*  Mr.  Pearce  is  a  very  successful  cultivator,  and  has  done  much  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  horticuhure  in  our  city.  It  was  tlii^  gentleman,  and  not  Joshua  Pcirce,  who 
contributed  the  articles  nientioned  in  the  Jnteiligmcer  of  Monday . 
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extends  beyond  the  leaf  like  a  tendril,  and  terminates  in  a  kind  of 
urn  or  pitcher.  This  pitcher,  when  matured,  is  from  three  to  fbor 
inches  m  leni^tb,  and  about  one  in  width,  and  the  top  is  coTered  with 
an  obicular  lid,  which  opens  and  closes  at  certain  periods.  It  usuallj 
contains  from  a  gill  to  three  glasses  of  sweet  and  limpid  water,  and 
when  full  its  lid  closes.  In  the  day  the  lid  opens,  when  much  of  the 
water  is  evaporated  ;  but  during  the  night,  this  loss  is  again  supplied, 
and  in  the  morning  it  is  found  full,  and  the  lid  closed.  This  curious 
plant  was  much  admired  by  alf  who  attended  the  exhibition.  The 
committee  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  some  of  the  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  Flora  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  most  successfully 
imitated  by  a  lady  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Bowman.  It  was  difficult,  with- 
out a  close  insnection,  to  distinguish  the  work  of  art  from  that  of 
nature,  so  skilruUy  had  the  fair  artist  imitated  in  worsted  the  varioos 
flowers  she  had  wrought  as  an  ornament  to  mats  for  vases,  &c. 

The  exhibition  continued  from  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  nine  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  the  visitors  of  both  sexes,  during  the  whole  time  it  contio- 
ued,  were  numerous  from  all  parts  of  the  District,  and  manifested 
no  little  satisfaction  at  this  comparatively  small,  but  highly  gratifying 
exhibition  of  the  Society.  The  committee  were  pleased  to  find  thatj 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  which  they  have  referred,  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  usual  contributors,  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  other  causes  not  necessary  to  mention,  this  second  fall  exhibition 
was  attended  with  a  success,  and  affisrded  a  degree  of  satisfaction, 
which  they  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  realized.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered what  amount  of  good  has  already  been  conferred  on  this  Dis- 
trict by  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  taste  for  flowers  which 
it  has  diffused,  and  the  great  improvement  it  has  effected  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  horticulture  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and 
the  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  practical  gardenerif  it  cannot  but  be 
an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  public-spirited  man,  and 
every  lover  of  science,  to  see  such  an  association  advancing  in  use- 
fulness and  prosperity;  and  no  exertion  should  be  spared,  and  no 
means  withheld,  to  contribute  to  its  perpetuity,  and  its  more  enlarged 
and  permanent  sources  of  utility.  Most  of  those  who  have  united 
themselves  in  this  laudable  enterprise,  have  done  so  from  the  most 
disinterested  and  philanthropic  motives.  They  have  had  nothing  to 
gain  but  the  gratification  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  confer- 
ring a  blessing  on,  and  rendering  themselves  useful  to,  their  fellovr 
men — a  duty  which  every  valuable  member  of  society  must  feel  a 
pleasure  in  performing.  And  though  the  committee  are  aware  that 
scarcely  any  society  in  this  city  has  continued  more  than  a  few  years 
in  existence,  they  feel  assured  that  this  is  one  which  will  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  fate  of  such  voluntary  associations,  and  which, 
from  its  manifest  usefulness  and  beneficial  tendencies,  promises  to  be 
permanent  in  its  duration,  diffusing  pleasure  and  conferring  blessings 
on  the  whole  community  within  the  wide  range  of  its  operation. 
The  gratuitous  exhibitions  of  this  and  the  last  autumn,  have,  the 
committee  lielieve,  been  justly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  they 
cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  emula- 
tion 'and  stimulating  and  rewarding  the  exertions  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  other  horticulturists  in  this  District,  by  granting  suit- 
able premiums,  and  thus  producing  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  the 
community,  by  leading  to  higher  improvements  in  cultivation,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  the  public  will  not  be  backward  in  lending  their  pecuni- 
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arj  Aid  at  such  future  nnnual  exhibitions  as  the  Society  shall  deem  it 
expedient  to  hold. — {Nat.  Int,) 

MiddUiex  Horticultural  Society,  Loioe//.— This  Society  held  one 
exhibition  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  at  which  time  a  very  line  display 
of  rows,  and  other  flowers  of  season,  whs  made. 

Exhibition^  June  nth,  1840. — Flowers.  Plants  in  pots: — Geran- 
iums, three  varieties,  Hydr&njjoa,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  pinks,  by  Dr. 
Parker,  of  Billerica.  From  Amos  Carlton,  Chelmsford,  double  fe- 
verfew. From  Albert  H.  Locko,  Esq.,  a  very  large  oleander,  in  full 
flower,  and  Agaplinthus  umbellktus.  From  Mrs.  E.  Tafl,  Agiip&n- 
thus  umbellktus.  From  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  eight  varieties  geraniums. 
From  P.  P.  Spalding,  Passifl6ra  cserillea. 

Cut  Flowers: — Bouquets  from  Mrs.  J.  Aikin,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blake, 
Mrs.  G.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Francis,  Mrs.  M.  Shattuck,  E.  J.  Payne, 
W.  A.  Vanderiip,  William  Bennett,  J.  Green,  D.  Parker,  N.  Wright, 
Jr.,  E.  B.  Hanscomb,  J.  W.  Millar,  Wm.  H.  Bradley.  Twenty 
varieties  roses,  from  Dr.  J.  O.  Green.  Twenty-four  varieties  roses, 
from  N.  Wright,  Jr.  Beautiful  rocket  larkspurs,  from  Hovey  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Fine  roses,  from  A.  H.  Hovey,  Cainbridgeport,  and 
S.  S.  Lawrence,  Tyn^rsboro*.  Two  seedling  laced  pinks,  from  E.  J. 
Payne.  Pansics,  by  N.  Wright,  Jr.  Zephyrlmthes  carinkta,  FL\6x 
Drummdndtt,  and  clematis,  by  J.  B.  Francis. 

Native  flowers,  by  A.  O.  Ordway,  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  C.  E.  Brazer, 
C.  A.  Aiken. 

Fruit: — Strawberries,  (Methven  Castle,)  very  fine  and  larpe,  meas- 
uring from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, from  Alexander  Wright,  Esq.  Strawberries  from  Rufus  Whit- 
tier,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blake.  Gooseberries,  by  William  Spencer. 
Cherries,  from  H.  W.  Priest,  and  Robert  Bradford,  not  raised  in  this 
vicinity. 

Vegetab1es.^Rhubarb,  by  P.  P.  Spalding,  and  D.  P.  Coburn,  of 
Tyngsboro'. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  -  season  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
September  16,  the  report  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

Of  the  great  crowd  which  thronged  Mechanics  Hall,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  to  wimess  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex Horticultural  Society,  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  individ- 
ual whose  expectations  were  not  more  than  equalled  by  the  rich  dis- 
play, on  that  occasion,  of  many  of  the  most  choice  and  delicious,  as 
well  as  most  beautiful  productions  of  this  highly  propitious  season. 
Among  the  apples  and  grapt's,  there  were  some,  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, surpassed  the  finest  that  were  produced  at  the  horticultural  ex- 
hibition in  Boston,  which  we  visited  last  week. 

Flowers; — A  great  variety  of  green-house  plants  from  Nos.  2  and 
3,  Boott  Mills,  among  which  we  noticed  Finca  r6sea,  purple  and 
white,  J1lim6sa  sensitiva,  in  full  flower.  CkWa.  ethi<5pica,  from  J. 
Avery.  Ornithdgalum  pyrenkicum,  from  P.  P.  Spalding.  Fdchsta 
j^lobosa,  Cdnna  indica,  heliotrope,  and  a  very  large  seedling  geran- 
ium, from  N.  Wright,  Jr.     Finca  r6sea,  two  varieties  F'dchsia  glob6- 

sa,  and  a  very  beautiful in  full  flower,  by  James  Wilson. 

iS4lvia  splendens,  Maur&ndjya  Burclaycina,  Calceolaria  rugdsa,  Scbi- 
z&nthus  Pri^stM,  from  Dr.  D.  Parker.  S&lvia  splendens,  from  P.  W. 
Warren.  Petunia  and  geranium,  from  G.  H.  Carleton-  Fig  tree, 
from  Miss  H.  Reed.  Purple  petunia,  from  Mrs.  T.  S.  Farnsworth. 
Globe  amaranthus  and  Jerusalem  cherry,  from  J.  Sweetser.  Several 
fine  plants  are  omitted  in  the  report,  for  want  of  names.  Bouquets 
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from  Mrs.  S.  Lawrence,  S.  Chellis,  B.  Green,  Mrs.  R.  Reeil,  A. 
Batchelder,  W.  A.  Vnnclerlip,  Mrs.  S.  Adams,  B.  F.  Cutter,  Mrs. 
M.  Shattuck,  G.  E.  Brazer,  Miss  E.  Brownell,  O.  W.  Bailey,  EL 
V/hittier,  Mrs.  J.  Aiken,  I.  N.  Me  teal  I',  A.  U.  Uovey,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Nichols, McAuley,  and  T.  Clark.     Choice  varieties  of  zinnias, 

German  asters,  verlienas,  &c.  from  R.  Whittier,  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  D. 
Parker,  W.  A.  Vanderiip,  and  J.  B.  Francis.  Twelve  fine  named 
Tarieiies  verbenas,  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  very  large  and 
beautiful  show  of  dnblias,  from  D.  Parker,  L.  Williams,  Esq.,  and 
Hovey  &  Co.     Dahlias,  also,  by  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  Miss  Brownell,  J. 

B.  Francis,  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  E.  Beals,  T.  Clark,  Abicl  Rolfe,  and  A. 
H.  Hovey,  Cambridge  port. 

Fruit: — Apples,  many  very  large  and  fine,  by  P.  P.  Spa1din|f,  and 
Amos  Carlton,  of  Chelmsford,  Simeon  M.  Marshall,  Jonas  VHrnum, 
Pascal  P.  Coburn,  and  J.  W.  Wri«:ht,  of  Dracut,  Messrs.  Parker, 
of  Billerica,  A.  Holden,  of  Lowell,  and  B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelhrnn. 
Crab  ajmles,  by  Mrs.  A.  French,  of  Lowell.  Pears,  by  N.  Spaldin^r, 
and  A.  Carlton,  of  Chelmsford,  £.  Phiuney,  of  Lexington,  and  P.  P. 
Cobiirn,  of  Dracut.  Peaches,  by  J.  H.  B.  Ayer,  of  Lowell,  £. 
Pbinney,  of  Lexington,  P.  P.  Coburn,  of  Dracut.  Grapes  in  great 
variety,  by  S.  M.  Marshall,  of  Dracut.  E.  J.  Payne,  N.  Wright,  J. 
D.  Prmce,  of  Lowell,  A.  Carlton,  of  Chelmsford,  D.  P.  Coburn,  of 
Tvngsboro',  and  E.  Phinney,  of  Lexington.  Plums,  by  N.  Wright, 
of"^  Lowell.     Melons,  of  various  kinds,  by  E.  Phinney,  of  Lexington, 

C.  Abbott,  of  Chelmsford,  Messrs.  Parker,  of  Billerica,  L  N.  Met- 
calf,  of  Lowell,  D.  P.  Coburn,  of  Tyngsboro',  and  P.  P.  Coburn,  of 
Dracut. 

Vegetables; — Fine  specimens  of  tomatoes  and  white  carrots,  also 
Canada  corn,  eleven  and  twelve  ears  from  one  seed,  by  B.  F.  Cutter, 
of  Pelham.     Tomatoes,  by  W.   P.  Brazer.    Very  large  souashes, 
weighing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  by  L.  G.  Long,  of  Tewks- 
bury,  P.  P.   Coburn,  Dracut,  Snmiiel  Garland,  Amos  Carlton,  and 
the  largest  by  J.  B.  V.  Coburn,  of  Dracut.      Several  fine  squashes, 
by  E.  B.  Pasch,  among  which  was  one  very  curious  looking,  called 
the  green  Ox  Bow.    Two  lieautiful  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg 
plant,  by  Mr.  McAnulty,  of  Lowell.     One  bushel  Rohan  potatoes, 
a  fine  specimen,  also  some  of  the  '*brown  corn,"  a  variety  very  large 
and  early,  a  valuable  kind  to  be  introduced  among  our  New  England 
farmers,  b)r  J.  B.  V.  Coburn,  Dracut.     **  Parker  corn,"  a  very  pro- 
ductive variety,  by  J.  P.  Cutter,  Dracut.     Virginia  corn,  verv  large, 
and  nearly  ripe,  also  a  large  sugarloaf  cabbage,  by  C.  C.  Nichols. 
A  good  specimen  of  Tuscarora  cum,  by  G.  Parker,  Billerica.     Pota- 
toes, second  year  from  seed,  very  fine;  also,  one  peck  Irish  apple 
potatoes,  raised  from  two  eyes,  very  large  and  fair.     A  singular  lot 
of  tomatoes,  and  a  few  fine  peppers,  from  North  Bend,  by  Samuel 
Lawrence,  Esq.     Stalks,  bearing  very  fine  large  peppers,  by  B.  F. 
Cutler,  Pelham.     Monstrous  sugar  beets,  by  several  persons. — (Jour- 
no/.^ 

Hartieultural  Exhibition  in  Boeheiter,  N.  Y, — The  Genesee  Agri* 
cultural  Societv  held  its  annual  show  at  Rochester  on  Saturday, the  7th 
of  October.  In  connection  with  the  other  departments  of  the  socie- 
ty, there  was  a  very  handsome  display  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  horticulture:— 

Considering  the  little  efifort  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  this  de- 

Eartment  by  the  society,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  display  of 
orticultural  productions  was  very  good:  indeed  it  was  much  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
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Flowers: — The  display  was  very  good,  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  remarkably  mild  weather 
with  which  a  kind  Providence  has  favored  us,  these  most  beautiful  of 
His  works  would  not  havejornamented  our  exhibition. 

The  most  beautiful  object  of  the  exhibition  was  a  pyramid 
of  double  dahlias,  about  three  feet  hif^h,  arranged  so  as  to  dis« 
play  almost  every  variety  of  colors  in  a  beautiful  combination.  They 
were  from  the  sarden  of  Alex.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  by  whose  taste  they 
were  so  beautifully  arranj;ed;  premium  $5.  The  best  dozen  dahlias, 
to  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &,  Barry,  florists,  93. 

Best  two  bouquets  of  cut  flowers,  to  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
$3.  A  fine  lot  of  cut  flowers  were  presented  by  Miss  Catharine 
Brooks,  and  also  by  Mr.  A.  Stone. — The  Hall  was  also  ornamented 
by  a  beautiful  collection  of  green-house  plants,  from  Messrs.  Ell- 
wanger &  Barry,  and  from  Wm.  King,  florist. 

Fruit: — The  display  consisted  mostly  of  apples  and  quinces. 
These  were  very  plenty,  and  of  great  beauty  and  excellence.  The 
premium  for  the  best  dozen  apples,  was  awarded  to  Josiah  Howell, 
of  Chili,  for  a  dish  of  twenty-ounce  apples,  weighing  over  one  pound 
each,  well  ripened,  and  of  good  flavor,  $1, 

A  large  as^tortment  of  splendid  apples  were  exhibited  from  the 
orchard  of  Wm.  Pitkin,  E.  M.  Parsons,  Alex.  Kelsey,  Chs.  Fi- 
ler, N.  Hayward,  M.  Garret,  and  others.  For  the  best  dozen  peach- 
es, to  U.  M.  Ward,  for  very  large  orange  clingstones,  well  kept,  $1, 
Mr.  N.  Hayward  exhibited  fine  malacatons.  F'or  the  best  dozen 
quinces,  to  J.  W.  Seward,  $1.  The  display  of  quinces  was  very 
fine.  They  were  offered  by  Titus  Goodman,  N.  Draper,  Zera  Burr, 
£.  Moore,  J.  H.  Robinson,  Alex.  Kelsey,  Mrs.  Matbies,  and  several 
others. 

Vegetables: — Some  fine  specimens  were  exhibited;  but  the  com- 
petitors for  the  premiums  were  not  as  numerous  as  could  have  been 
wished.  The  committee  awarded  as  follows: — <  For  the  best  two 
heads  of  cabbage,  to  B.  Klaim,  for  very  large  and  fine  heads  of  the 
drumhead  variety,  $3.  Best  three  watermelons,  to  H.  N.  Langwor- 
thy;  very  superior,  no  competition,  discretionary  premium,  $3.  Best 
three  pumpkins,  to  Augustus  Frederick;  very  handsome  mammoth 
variety,  weighing  nearly  one  hundred  pounds,  each,  $2. 

A  number  of  very  large  squashes  were  exhibited,  but  not  for  com- 
petition. Best  six  beets,  to  J.  Adams;  long  blood  variety,  $1.  Se- 
veral lots  of  enormously  large  mangel  wurtzels  and  sugar  beets  were 
exhibited:  also  some  of  the  new  early  turnip  rooted  variety,  called 
Boisano  oeet^  from  the  garden  of  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon.  Best 
six  parsnips,  to  Theodore  Backus,  $1.  Best  turnips,  to  William 
Webb;  several  kinds,  very  fine,  $1.  Best  onions,  to  William  Ham- 
ilton; very  large  and  fine  shaped,  $1.  Best  celery,  to  Richard  Coop- 
er; no  competition,  but  very  fine;  discretionary  premium,  $1. 

Among  the  vegetable  curiosities,  were  some  seven  year  pumpkins, 
exhibited  by  M.  B.  Bateham,  some  of  which  were  rnised  in  1837,  and 
some  in  18S8.  They  appeared  as  fresh  as  though  just  taken  from  the 
vines,  and  bid  fair  to  complete  the  seven  years.  They  are  kept  in  the 
seed  store. — {New  Gene»ee  Farmer.) 

[Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bateham,  has  been  active  in  getting  up 
the  horticultural  display,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  his  efforts 
seconded  by  others  nave  been  so  successful :  another  year  we  shall 
look  for  a  more  glowing  description  of  the  Annual  Show.— £(/.] 
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Fennsylvania  Hortieulhiral  Society. — ^We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
presented  reports  of  the  exhibitioos  of  this  society.  The  last  which 
appeared  WHS  that  of  July;  the  report  of  the  August  meetinfi^  wafl 
not  received.  We  now  annex  an  account  of  the  annual  exhibitioD 
which  was  held  in  September  last,  as  copied  from  the  printed  report 
of  the  society. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  Tth,  1840. — The  anniversary  meeting  of  tho 
Society  was  held  at  the  hall,  on  this  evening.  Joseph  Price  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  W.  S.  Vaux  appointed  secretary.  Dr.  6. 
Watson  declined  being  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  office  of  re* 
cording  secretary.  The  committee  on  nomination  reported,  and  the 
Society  proceeded  to  the  choice 'of  officers  for  the  year  1841.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected: — 

President. — Horace  Binney. 

Fiee  President8,^Chfkr\e8  Cbauncey,  George  Pepper,  Joseph 
Price,  and  Robert  Carr. 

Treasurer. — John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — J.  B.  Smith. 

Recording  Secretary. — Thomas  P.  James. 

T'he  Tvoelflh  Jinnuat  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Ma* 
sonic  Hall,  on  the  16th,  ITrh  and  i8th  of  September.  The  commit- 
teejireface  their  report  with  the  following  remarks: — 

The  twelfth  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1840;  and  presented  a  great  attraction  to  the  amateurs  and  ad- 
mirers of  horticulture.  The  apartments  of  this  building,  though  no 
one  of  them  affords  the  same  magnificent  coup  d^cdil  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  last  autumnal  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  yet,  by  their  number  and  position,  gave  the  means  of  a 
more  convenient  and  select  arrangement,  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
labor  and  expense.  The  plants  and  flowers,  the  table  fruits  of  the 
season,  and  the  vegetables,  and  field  products,  had  each  their  re- 
spective apartments;  the  first  two  of  them  immediately  contiguous, 
and  the  third  accessible  by  easy  approach  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
that  each  class  of  objects  could  be  separately  inspected,  and  its  full 
value  appreciated.  The  whole  bore  the  closest  examination,  and 
gave  fresh  proof  of  increasing  science,  taste,  and  interest  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  large  saloon  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  plants,  flowers,  and 
floral  decorations.  In  copiousness  and  in  scientific  characters,  the 
plants  were,  in  some  particulars,  superior  to  those  of  former  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  all  bore  a  fair  comparison  with  the  best  of  them.  The 
details  presented  in  the  statements  and  reports,  which  follow,  show 
that  this  is  not  merely  general  praise,  but  is  sustained  by  particular 
proofs. 

Upon  entering  the  saloon,  the  eye  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  cen- 
tre table,  an  oval  structure  of  ten  by  sixteen  feet,  rising  by  four  gra- 
dations to  a  proportionate  height,  and  containing  about  two  hundred 
specimens  of  succulent  plants,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  of  the 
order  Caclacea;  some  of  them  very  rare,  and  all  of  them  in  excellent 
condition.  Among  them,  and  worthy  of  particular  notice,  was  a 
specimen  of  the  Melocaetus  saccharinus,  supposed  to  be  fifly  years 
old,  and  measured  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and,  at  the  opposite,  another  specimen  of  the  same  plant, 
of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  In  the  collection  were  a  dozen  of  Ce^ 
reus  senilis,  presenting  the  grave  aspect  of  hoary  headed  senaton 
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presiding  over  tbe  fantastic  assembly  which  was  arrayed  aroQod 
them;  others  of  this  genus,  the  C.  azureui^  ehloroearpui,  Victorta^ 
and  of  some  species  not  yet  ascertained,  excited  high  interest.  Of 
£ehinocactu$  there  were  forty  specimens  of  UuU$pinu$  surrounding 
the  whole  table  on  the  first  or  lowermost  grade,  the  bristling  guard, 
as  it  were,  of  the  whole  body:  and  of  the  same  genus  possessing  in* 
tereat,  were  the  E.  eandieatu,  Karwinskiit  and  twelve  new  species 
from  South  America.  Of  the  •^ammi/Zaria  genus  the  most  striking 
were  the  torttUeruii,  monsiroia,  lono:imamma^  and  eighteen  new  spe* 
cies  from  South  America  and  Mexico;  and  of  the  Opuntia,  there 
were  an  interesting  variety  of  new  species  from  the  same  Quarters. 
Many  of  the  rarer  species  were  ingraAed  upon  stalks  of  tiie  more 
common,  thus  presenting  a  variety  of  fanciful  forms. 

This  unique  collection  was  contributed  to  tbe  exhibition  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Smith,  and  might  have  been  shown  without  apprehension  to 
an  European  collector,  or  to  a  body  of  critical  and  scientific  garden- 
ers in  any  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  e^ist  and  west  of  the  centre  table  were  two  small  circular  ta- 
bles, bearing  on  their  centre  a  l)eautiful  specimen  of  Latania  borho* 
niea  and  Zamiapun^ens,  surrounded  by  Cacti,  Euphorbias,  Stapelife, 
etc.  from  various  collections,  interspersed  with  numerous  bouquets. 

Between  tbe  central  table  and  that  at  the  eastern  end,  was  a  high 
floral  structure,  to  which  the  first  premium  offered  for  designs  of  this 
description  was  awarded.  It  was  a  composition  of  various  parts,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  a  pedestal,  supporting  a  globe,  above  which 
were  projecting  arms,  suspending  imitations  of  gardening  implementSf 
a  spade,  a  rake,  an  edging  tool,  and  a  scupper  hoe  ;  and  still  higher 
were  the  scales  of  Justice  in  equipoise,  with  an  eye  looking  down 
upon  them,  and  an  eat;le  at  the  top,  expanding  his  wings  over  the 
whole.  It  might  \>e  unjust  without  the  aid  of  the  inventor  to  interpret 
this  allegorical  figure;  l)ut  if  it  meant  to  show  that  horticulture  is 
worthy  of  attention  all  over  the  world,  that,  in  the  United  States 
especially  it  does  and  will  receive  public  patronage  and  protection, 
and  ihut  the  true  way  to  promote  it  is  to  keep  a  single  and  steady  eye 
upon  the  important  administration  of  horticultural  societies,  so  that 
their  praises  and  rewards  shall  he  distributed  to  those  alone  who  de- 
serve them,  without  fear,  favor  or  personal  distinction  ;  it  told  an  un- 
questionable truth  which  this  society  has  always  felt  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  observe. 

Still  further  in  an  eastern  direction  was  a  beautiful  rustic  flower 
stand,  bearing  a  tastefully  arranged  bouquet  of  cut  flowers  of  a  pyra- 
midal form.  On  the  west  side  of  the  saloon  was  placed  the  model  of 
a  church  encased  with  flowers,  and  near  it  a  skeleton  model  of  a  tem- 

1>le,  variously  decorated  with  flowers,  etc.  And  immediately  to  the 
e(t  of  the  entrance  to  the  banqueting  room,  in  which  the  fruits  were 
displayed,  was  the  model  o^  a  locomotive,  of  exact  proportions  and 
appropriate  arrangement ;  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee 
merited  the  second  premium  ofiered  for  a  fancy  design  in  flowers — it 
was  deservedly  admired.  While  this  praise  is  indispensably  due  both 
for  the  zeal  and  taste  manifested  in  this,  and  in  the  floral  design  first 
mentioned ;  it  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  forgotten,  that  flowers  are 
never  more  appropriately  used  in  the  embellishment  of  exhibitions  of 
horticulture,  than  in  forms  that  are  free,  airy  and  graceful  like  them- 
selves,— in  wreaths,  festoons  and  bouquets  ;  which  are  untrammelled 
by  the  bard  outline  of  implements  of  husbandry  or  of  machines,  to 
which  in  imitative  floral  structure  they  are  bent  or  broken  to  conform^ 
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It  18  hoped,  that  in  succeedini^  exhibitions,  while  structures  such  as 
those  now  referred  to  will  be  fircsented,  others  of  a  free  and  more 
fanciful  character  will  not  be  unpresented. 

The  saloon  on  all  its  side.<  exhibited  tables  which  displayed  eboice 
IH'een-house  plants,  oran^^e,  letnnn,  citron,  pomegranate  trees  in  foil 
fruit, — a  finsrered  lemon  tree  of  China  in  l>earing,  palms,  cotton,  the 
coffee  tree,  ten,  su)i;ar  cane,  pimento,  pepper,  gini;er,  cinnamon,  ar- 
row root,  !<Bgo,  squill,  cainphor,  ^runibni^e,  mastiche,  quassra,-~in- 
deed,  specimens  of  almost  every  plant  yielding  commercial  or  medi- 
cinal products. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  banqueting  room,  and  ninninj^  nearly  its 
whole  lenj^th,  was  a  table  of  three  elevations,  upon  which  were  dis- 
played most  beautiful  sjircimens  of  choice  fruit,  though  iu  a  season 
rather  remarkable  than  otherwise  for  the  general  scarcity  of  it.  A 
seedlini;  peach  of  great  beauty  was  much  admired  and  sought  afler 
for  seed.  Pears,  some  of  them  of  truly  mammoth  size.  Grapes  m 
great  variety.  Apples,  quinces,  even  strawberries,  gratified  the  eye 
and  tempted  the  palnte.  But  that  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
visitors  was  a  display  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  fruits  from  A.  J. 
Downing  &  Co.,  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
specimens  of  pears  ;  fifty-one  of  apples  ;  ten  of  plums  ;  and  three  of 
grapes.  This  affluent  contribution  from  a  sister  State  did  not  lose  a 
single  commendation,  because  it  did  not  come  from  the  gardens  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  table  was  covered  with  honey,  in  glass 
hives  ;  preserved  fruits  in  glass  jars  ;  grapes  in  pots  ;  and  a  pyramid 
of  flowers,  to  which  the  third  premium  was  awarded  ;  dahlias  and 
cut  flowers  in  tastefully  arrani^ed  bouquets.  Fruits  and  flowers  were 
on  all  sides  in  the  most  attractive  union,  each  embellishing  the  other. 

Of  the  vegetables  in  the  third  apartment  it  may  be  remarked  that 
in  size  and  quality  they  generally  surpassed  any  specimens  shewn  at 
former  exhibitions,  and  that  their  variety  was  greater.  It  is  in  this 
department  of  horticulture  that  the  art  comes  into  contact  with  do- 
mestic life  in  general,  and  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  even  the 
humblest  table,  by  its  influence  upon  the  quantity,  quality,  and  cheap- 
ness of  a  necessary  of  life. 

Plants  exhibited: — From  John  B.  Smith,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
specimens  of  plants,including  more  than  seventy-five  species  and  vari- 
eties of  the  Cact&ceie  and  of  some  of  them  from  ten  to  forty  plants 
each.  From  Carr,  McAvoy  &  Gale,  sixty  plants,  mostly  hot-house 
specimens.  From  Gen.  Robt.  Patterson,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
fine  plants.  From  P.  Mackenzie,  one  hundred  and  twenty  plants,  in- 
cludmz  some  new  things,  among  which  we  notice  ^Salvia  patens,  and 
Passifldra  Loud6nt.  From  Robert  Bnist  nearly  one  hundred  species 
of  various  plants,  among  them  £uph6rbta  Bryonit,  Criadiolus  ram6- 
sus,  Phldx  omnifl6ra,  and  Twe^diea  csrillea.  From  Bernard  Duke, 
fifly  plants.  From  Peter  Raabe,  twenty-five  plants.  From  Robt. 
Kilvington,  upwards  of  fiAy  plants,  a  portion  of  them  indigenous  spe- 
cies. From  Mrs.  Hibbert  fifty  plants.  From  J.  Sherwood,  seventy- 
five  plants.  From  Richie  &  Dick,  twenty-five  plants.  From  A.  Dry- 
burgn,  twenty  plants.  From  Alex.  Parker,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fif\v  plants  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds. 

but  Flowers  in  Stands,  Dahlias: — By  Henry  A.  Dreer;  Thomas 
Hancock,  Burlington  ;  Robert  Buist ;  Thomas  Heiskell,  Bristol  ;  Q. 
€.  Thorburn,  N.  York  :  Peter  Mackenzie ;  Gen.  R.  Patterson  ; 
Joshua  Longstreth  ;  Mrs.  Hibbert ;  Alex.  Parker ;  Lenfesty  &  Lenta; 
and  Robert  Kilvington. 
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The  first  premium  of  twenty  varieties,  by  H.  A.  Dreer,  consisted 
of  the  following: — Cleopatra,  Maid  of  Judah,  Brown's  Quilled  Per- 
fection, WidnalPs  Reliance,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sylph,  Elphinstone's 
Goronacion,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Marcshai  Soult,  Wilmer'a  Ring- 
leader, Middlesex  Rival,  Kingscute  Rival,  Buisi's  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Sunbury  Hero,  Lewisham  Rival,  Brown's  Colossus,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Horwood's  Defiance,  Striata  forinosissima,  and  Mountjoy's  Ovid. 

The  second  premium  of  twenty  varieties,  by  Thomas  Hancock,  viz: 
Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Girling's  Suffolk  Hero,  Lord  Morpeth,  May- 
bew's  Rosetta,  Green's  Wonder,  Hei.Hkell'd  Fanny,  Fisherton  Cham- 
pion, Well's  ChHmpion,  Miss  Wilson,  Hero  of  Wakefield,  Marchio- 
ness of  Lansdowne,  Queen  of  Scots,  Buist's  Mrs.  Rushton,  Don 
Carlos,  Bowlin^^-Green  Rival,  Whale's  Royal  Standard,  Horwood's 
Defiance,  Knight's  Lady  Webster,  Cambridge  Hero,  and  Middlesex 
Rival. 

The  third  premium  of  twenty  varieties,  by  Robert  Buist,  viz:  Gran- 
ta,  Fowler's  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Criterion, 
Garth's  Queen  of  Beauty,  Ansell's  Unique,  Buisi's  Mrs.  Jones,  In- 
dependent, Blandina,  Yellow  Perfection,  Thos.  Clarkson,  Grandis 
Warminster  Rival,  Springfield  Major,  Buist's  Magician,  Rienzi,  Es- 
sex Rival,  Buist's  seedling,  1840,  Royal  Standard,  and  Buist's  Mrs. 
Rusliton. 

Seedling  dahlias,  by  Robert  Buist,  and  Gerhard  Schmitz;  roses  by 
Peter  Mackenzie,  thirty  varieties;  Robert  Buist  and  Mrs.  Hibbert; 
tuberoses  by  Wm.  Graham. 

Fancy  Designs,  Pyramids,  &rC. : — By  Andrew  Dryburgh,  a  very 
high  fancy  structure,  variously  composed  of  small  designs,  formed 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  crowned  by  an  eagle.  From  Wm.  Nor- 
ris,  by  Joseph  Cook,  gardener,  a  very  neat  model  of  a  locomotive,  of 
exact  proportions,  enveloped  in  flowers  appropriately  arranged — 
much  admired.  By  John  Sherwood,  a  pyramid  of  flowers,  some  ten 
feet  in  height,  advantageously  constructed,  finished  by  a  floral  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  rayed  with  thirteen  smaller  ones,  corresponding 
with  the  thirteen  primitive  states. 

From  Mrs.  Rowland,  by  Alex.  Cale,  gardener,  a  large  tastefully 
arranged  pyramid,  formed  of  the  choicest  flowers,  standing  upon  a 
beautiful  rustic  flower  stand  ;  and  two  handsomely  constructed  bas- 
ket bouquets.  By  Jonathan  Tyson,  Abington,  Pa.,  a  floral  model  of 
a  pagoda,  evincing  much  tnste  in  its  arrangement.  From  Wm.  Ca- 
mac,  by  P.  Flemming,  gardener,  a  model  of  a  church,  which  in  con- 
struction and  finish  displayed  correct  taste  ;  and  a  fine  bouquet  in  a 
flower  stand.  From  Mrs.  Stott,  by  Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener,  a  skel- 
eton model  of  a  temple,  variously  decorated  with  flowers,  etc. 

By  James  Watt,  a  skeleton  model  of  a  temple  some  twelve  feet  in 
height,  arranged  with  neatness,  and  upon  its  spire  perched  an  eagle  ; 
also,  a  beautiful  small  cone  bouquet.  By  Archibald  Ritchie,  a  minia- 
ture flower  garden,  about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  scientifically  laid  out. 
By  H.  &  A.  S.  Utier,  a  fine  large  cone  bouquet,  in  floral  profusion. 
From  the  country  seat  of  the  late  S.  Gratz,  a  small  and  chaste  flo- 
ral pavilion.  By  Mrs.  Gen.  Patterson,  a  larsre  glass  vase  of  the 
choicest  cut  flowers,  appropriately  and  beautifully  arranged  )  also, 
two  smaller  of  neat  construction.  From  T.  C.  Percival,  a  vase  of 
select  flowers,  displaying  in  the  arrangment  much  skill  and  taste. 

By  Peter  Mackenzie,  an  anchor,  enveloped  with  flowers.  Robert 
Buist,  a  floral  design  of  a  coat  of  arms,  H.  S.,  and  two  diamond  bou- 
quets of  dahlias.    Miss  Percival,  two  neat  basket  bouquets  of  fresh 
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flowers,  much  admired  for  the  taste  obeerred  io  their  arrangement. 
Samuel  Maupay,  a  cone  bouquet,  in  correct  taste.  From  Joshua 
Longstretb,  a  range  of  beautitul  bouquets.  By  Robert  Kilvingtoo, 
an  interesting  basket  bouquet,  entirely  of  indigenous  flowers;  aud 
several  others  in  basket  form,  of  cut  flowers.  By  Charles  Conover, 
a  pair  of  festoons,  of  beautiful  construction,  and  a  handsome  basket 
bouquet.  By  S.  &  H,  Cooper,  a  pair  of  festoons  formed  of  ever- 
greens^ with  flowers  appropriately  interwoven. 

Fruits: — One  of  the  finest  collections  of  fruits,  was  one  hundred 
varieties  from  the  nursery  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  committee  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  speci- 
mens, and  remark  that  they  have  never  been  surpassed  on  any  former 
occasion.     The  following  are  the  names: — 

From  A.  J.  Downing  ^&  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y:  Pears — Bartlett, 
Frederic  of  Wuriemberg,  Capiaumont,  Bezide  la  Motte,  Althorpe 
Crassane,  brown  Beurre,  Buerr^  Diel,  Easter  Buerr^,  St.  Michael 
or  Virgalieu,  Bufium,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Swiss  Bergamot,  Easter 
Bergamot,  Sylvange  Bergamot,  Delices  d'Ardenpont,  Duchess  d'An- 
ffouleme,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Napoleon,  Wilkinson,  Seckel,  Fulton, 
Urbaniste,  Henry  IV,  Louise  Bonne  (real,)  Swan's  Egg,  Passe 
Colmar,  Princess  of  Orange,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Rousselelte 
de  Rheims,  St.  Germain,  Buerr^  Blanc,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Ang}e- 
terre,  Gil-o-gil,  Beurr^  Rans,  Hericart:  Apples — Baldwin,  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  Black  gilliflower,  English  Golden  pippin,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  English  Nonpariel,  Domine,  English  russet.  Federal 
pearmain,  Fallo water.  Gardener's  sweet  pearmain,  Gravenstein, 
Flushing  Sjpitzemberg,  Fanieuse,  Grand  Sachem,  Greenwich,  Haw- 
thornden,  Zank,  Autumn  pearmain,  Pennock,  Holland  pippin,  Jersey 
sweeting,  Jonathan,  Kerry  pippin,  Killam-Hill,  Lady  apple, 'Lemon 

Sippin,  Lucombe's  seedling,  Monstrous  pippin,  Margil,  Norfolk 
ieaufin,  Pumpkin  sweeting,  Priestly,  Cumberland,  Golden  Hnrveyj 
Jersey  greening.  Roe's  sweeting,  Ross  Nonpareil,  Red  Bellflower, 
Ribston  pippin,  Rhode  Island  greening,  Sapson,  Scarlet  pearmain, 
Swaar,  yellow  Bellflower,  Williams's  Favorite,  Summer  Sweet  Para- 
dise, Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Siberian  Crab,  Porter,  Beauty  of  Kent* 
Plums^Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Coe's  late  Red,  Diamond,  late  yellovr 
Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Roe's  Siamese,  Roe's  Autumn  Gage,  Frost 
plum,  Violet  Perdrigon,  Coxe's  seedling.  Grapes — Catawba,  Isa- 
bella, Elsinboro'. 

By  C.  S.  Langstreth: — Grapes — white  Sweetwater,  white  Greek, 
Miller  Burgundy,  black  Hamburgh,  red  or  rose  Burgundy,  green  and 
yellow  Provence,  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau,  and  white  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  By  James  Laws: — Grapes — Hansteretto,  purple  Fron- 
tignac,  Royal  Chasselas,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  white  Frontignac, 
Columbian,  and  golden  Chasselas.  By  Mrs.  Stott: — Grapes,  raised 
under  glass — white  Syrian,  black  Hamburgh,  and  white  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  By  William  Graham: — Grapes — black  Hamburgh,  Na- 
tive, Isabella,  and  Catawba.     Lemons — St.  Helena. 

By  John  B.  Smith: — Pears — butter,  Seckel  and  Doyenne.  Straw- 
berries— monthly  Alpine  and  filberts.  From  the  country  seat  of  the 
late  S.  Graiz: — Pears — Seckel;  apples,  quinces,  figs,  two  varieties; 
nutmeg  melons  and  filberts.  By  Robert  Kilvington : — Pears — Seckel, 
French  Bergamot  and  seedling;  berberries,  Japan  quinces,  and  an  ap- 

Sle  of  the  second  crop  this  season.  By  George  Sibbald: — Pears — 
eckel  and  Chisel;  and  papaws,  the  fruit  of  Anona  tribola.  By  Ho- 
race Binney: — Pears — Seckel;  apples — ^pound  variety;  and  nutmeg 
melons. 
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Besides  these  cDntributions,tbere  were  numerous  specimens  of  Chas- 
eelas,  Hamburgh  and  native  grapes,  from  more  than  twenty-five  ex- 
hibitors ;  also  a  great  variety  of  peaches,  walnuts,  &.C.,  from  numer- 
ous individuals. 

Vegetables: — The  annual  display  of  the  society  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  vegetables  exhibited.  The 
efforts  of  the  society  to  create  an  interest  in  this  department  of  garden- 
ing are  highly  commendable,  and  should  be  seconded  by  every  other 
society  in  the  country.  The  committee  truly  remark,  that  **  the  re- 
markable quality,  and  size,  of  the  vegetables  presented  were  strongly 
indicative  of  a  very  productive  season,  for  objects  in  this  department 
of  horticulture.  The  spirit  of  emulation  evinced  by  contributors,  in 
their  endeavors  to  outvie,  cannot  but  result  beneficially;  in  some  in- 
stances, the  variety  of  individual  collections,  was  so  extensive  as  al- 
most to  embrace  tne  whole  catalogue  of  esculents. 

By  S.  &  H.  Cooper: — Potatoes,  of  early  white,  Mercer,  black,  and 
ash-leaved  kidney  varieties;  onions — Strausburg  and  brown  Portu- 
gal from  seed;  cabbage — red,  Savoy,  and  drumhead;  carrots;  let- 
tuce; endive;  salsify;  beets — turnip,  sugar  and  long;  pumpkins — 
long  necked  and  mammoth  ;  citron  preserving  melons;  tqniatoea, 
egg  and  plum;  egg  plants;  squashes,  round  and  long;  red  pippins; 
parsnips;  radishes,  four  varieties;  mangel  wurtzel;  horse-radish; 
turnips,  red  and  white  topped;  ruta  baga;  celery;  Swiss  chard;  spi- 
nach; cucumbers;  peas;  okra;  nasturtians;  Lima  beans;  corn;  bal- 
aam  apples,  thyme,  sweet  Basil,  and  sage. 

By  Jacob  Engleman : — potatoes — Mercer,  Galimanca,  white  Nova 
Scotia,  late  blueskin,  and  Rohan;  onions — one  string,  eight  feet,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty-eight;  cabbage— drumhead  and  red; 
lettuce — Palantine  head;  salsify;  cucumbers — white  spined  and  four 
pickling  varieties;  beans — Lima,  long  and  short  pod,  and  Valentine; 
green  peas;   tomatoes,  and  white  hominy  corn. 

By  Albinus  FeUon: — potatoes;  onions,  white  and  red;  cabbage — 
Savoy  and  drumhead;  brocoli;  lettuce — royal  cabbage  and  Cos;  en- 
dive; tomatoes,  four  varieties;  turnips,  white  and  blue  topped;  egf 
Slants— dark  purple  and  long  purple;  cucumbers;  radishes;  kohl  rabi; 
cans;  Swiss  chard;  and  parsley. 

Upwards  of  forty  other  members  contributed  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables,  but  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  committee  awarding  premi- 
ums:— 

The  premiums  on  this  occasion  were  awarded  as  follows,  viz: — 

Plants  and  Flowers. — For  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  dahlias, 
to  Henry  A.  Dreer. 

For  the  next  best  twenty  varieties  of  dahlias,  to  Thomas  Hancock, 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

For  the  next  best  twenty  varieties  of  dahlias,  to  Robert  Buist. 

For  the  next  best  display  of  dahlias,  to  Henry  A.  Dreer. 

For  the  next  best  display  of  dahlias,  to  George  C.  Thorburn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  American  seedling  self-colored  dahlia,  to  R.  Buist. 

For   the  next  best  American  seedling  self-colored  dahlia,  Lady 
Washington,  to  Gerard  Schmitz. 

For  the  best  design  of  cut  flowers,  to  A.  Dryburgh. 

For  the  next  best  design  of  cut  flowers,  to  Joseph  Cook,  gardener 
to  William  Norris. 

For  the  next  best  design  of  cut  flowers,  to  John  Sherwood. 
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For  the  best  pair  of  wreaths,  to  Charles  Conover,  gardener  to  I.  C. 
Jones. 

For  the  next  best  pair  of  wreaths,  to  S.  &  H.  Cooper. 

For  the  best  bouquet,  to  Samuel  Maupay. 

For  the  next  best  bouquet,  to  P.  Flemming,  gardener  to  W.  Camac. 

Your  committee  also  recommend  the  following  honorary  preuiiunis 
to  be  awarded  by  the  Society,  viz: — 

Eight  dollars  to  Archibald  Ritchie,  for  a  fine  and  showy  model  of  a 
flower  garden. 

Eight  dollars  to  William  Chalmers,  sen.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  for 
a  handsome  model  of  a  temple. 

Eight  dollars  to  P.  Flamming,  for  the  very  pretty  and  neat  model 
of  a  church. 

Seven  dollars  to  James  Watt,  for  the  model  of  a  temple. 

Six  dollars  to  Alexander  Caie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  for  a  fine 
pyramid  of  flowers. 

Five  dollars  to  H.  &  A.  S.  Huber,  for  a  cone  of  flowers. 

Four  dollars  to  J.  Tyson,  for  a  pagoda. 

Three  dollars  to  Philip  Reilly,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz,  for  a  model 
of  a  temple. 

Three  dollars  to  Peter  Mackenzie,  for  an  anchor  of  flowers,  &c. 

Three  dollars  to  Miss  Percival,  R.  Kilvington,  and  C.  Conover, 
for  basket  bouquets. 

Totir  committee  would  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  did  they  not  ac- 
knowledge, with  much  pleasure,  the  handsome  bouquets  presented 
bv  Mrs.  Gen.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Rowland,  Joshua  Longstreth,  and 
William  Camac,  Esqrs., — as  also,  the  cut  flowers  from  the  gardens 
of  Mrs.  Stott  and  Mrs.  Hibbert,  and  Messrs.  Longstreth,  Buist,  Kil- 
vington, Dryburgh,  and  Dreer,  with  which  the  rooms  were  decorated. 

Fruit. — The  Committee  on  Fruits  report,  that,  after  a  careful  and 
delicate  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  articles  in  competition 
in  their  department,the^  have  awarded  the  following  premiums,  viz: — 
For  Foreign  Grapes  raised  in  the  open  air. 

For  the  best  black  Hamburgh,  four  bunches,  to  C.  S.  Longstreth. 

For  the  best  Hansteretto,  four  bunches,  to  James  Laws. 

For  the  best  Chasselas,  four  bunches,  to  C.  S.  Longstreth. 

For  the  best  white  Frontignac,  four  bunches,  to  James  Laws. 

For  the  best  of  another  variety,  four  bunches,  to  James  Laws.  ^ 

For  the  best  foreign  grapes,  raised  under  glass,  viz.,  white  Syrian, 
black  Hamburgh,  and  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  to  William  Chal- 
mers, gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott. 

For  Native  Grmaes. 

For  the  best  Isabella,  six  bunches,  to  William  Graham. 

For  the  next  best  Isabella,  six  bunches,  to  Benj.  E  Valentine. 

For  the  best  Bland,  or  Powell,  six  bunches,  to  Benj.  E.  Valentine. 

For  the  next  best  Bland,  or  Powell,  six  bunches,  to  Wm.  Savery. 

For  the  best  Catawba,  six  bunches,  to  Isaac  Meyer. 

For  the  next  best  Catawba,  six  bunches,  to  Isaac  Koons, 

For  the  best  of  another  variety,  six  bunches,  to  T.  Hilyard. 

For  the  best  peck  of  peaches,  Lemon  Cling:  contributor  not  known. 

For  the  best  two  dozen  peaches,  to  Wm.  M.  Alburger. 

For  the  best  bushel  of  seedling  peaches,  to  George  Thomas. 

For  the  best  peck  of  Seckel  pears,  to  John  B.  Smith. 

For  the  best  peck  of  Butter  pears,  to  John  B.  Smith. 

For  the  best  peck  of  another  variety  of  pears,  Doyenne,  to  John 
B.  Smith. 
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For  the  best  apples,  one  peck,  to  Josiah  Buzby. 
For  the  next  best  apples^  one  peck,  to  Geo.  Robinson^  gardener  to 
H.  Binney. 
For  the  best  bushel  of  apples,  to  Charles  Hainea. 
For  the  best  watermelons,  to  Jacob  Amon. 
For  the  next  best  watermelons,  to  J.  J.  Hatch. 
For  the  best  citron  melons,  to  George  Robinson,  gardener  to  H« 
Binney. 
For  the  best  quinces,  a  half  peck,  to  Edward  Smith. 

^  And  your  committee  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  the  beautiful  and  very  interesting  display  of  fruits  presented 
at  the  exhibition  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co.,  of  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  choice  and  rare  kinds  of 
pears,  apples,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  arransfed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  and  are  well  deserving  an  nonorary  premium  of  tea 
dollars. 

The  display  of  fruits  generally,  the  committee  regret,  was  not  as 
rich  as  usual,  owing  to  a  variety  of  unforeseen  causes,  yet  was  cal- 
culated to  incite  the  admiration  and  tempt  the  palate  of  numerous 
visitors. 

And  your  committee  notice  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  the 
Alpine  strawberry  and  filberts,  which,  being  rather  out  of  the  com- 
mon course,  they  hope  will  excite  proper  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  disposed  to  cultivate  them.  For  the  first,  they  are  indebted  to 
the  assiduous  attention  of  John  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  the  latter  also, 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  Girard  bank. 

Vegetables.— The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report,  that  tbejr 
have  decided,  upon  due  inspection  of  the  objects  presented  by  com- 
petitors, in  awarding  the  premiums  ofifered  by  the  society,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

For  the  best  potatoes,  one  bushel  of  the  Mercer,  to  S.  Gratz. 

For  the  best  sweet  potatoes,  one  bushel,  to  Jacob  Amon. 

For  the  best  onions,  four  dozen,  to  H.  &  A.  S.  Uber. 

For  the  best  cabbage,  six  heads,  to  S.  &  U.  Cooper. 

For  the  next  best  cabbage,  six  heads,  to  George  Esher. 

For  the  best  red  cabbage,  six  heads,  to  George  Esher. 

The  red  cabbage  exhibited  by  George  Roessler,  would  have  beea 
entitled  to  the  premium,  had  there  been  the  requisite  quantity,  being 
but  four  heads,  for  which,  however,  the  committee  award  an  honor- 
ary premium  of  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  carrots,  field  culture,  two  dozen,  to  Geo.  Robinson, 
gardener  to  H.  Binney. 

For  the  best  lettuce,  six  heads,  to  Albinus  Felton. 

For  the  best  endive,  blanched,  six  heads,  to  George  Esher. 

An  honorary  premium  of  two  dollars  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  Sen.,  for 
a  new  variety  of  endive,  raised  from  seed  from  Bremen,  presented 
by  the  society. 

For  the  best  salsify,  two  dozen,  to  Jacob  Engleman. 

For  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  a  premium  of  two  dollars,  to 
S.  &  H.  Cooper. 

For  the  next  best  display  of  vegetables,  a  premium  of  two  dollars, 
to  Jacob  Engleman. 

The  committee  deem  the  following  contributors,  each,  fully  enti- 
tled to  an  honorary  premium  of  two  dollars,  for  the  fine  specimens  of 
articles  specified. 

To  James  Watt,  for  sweet  potatoes,  grown  in  Pennsylvania* 
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To  Jacob  Engleman,  for  egg  plants. 

To  David  Comfort,  for  Valparaiso  squash. 

To  Edward  Stremback,  for  sugar  beet, 

To  Samuel  M.  Cohen,  for  a  display  of  tomatoes. 

To  S.  &  H.  Cooper,  for  a  display  of  potatoes. 

To  Jacob  Engleman,  for  a  display  of  potatoes. 

To  Jeremiah  Comfort,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  for  the  best  display  of 
honey. 

Meetings  Oct.  flOth,  1840. — A  stated  meeting  was  held  this  even- 
ing, and  the  President  took  the  chair,  and  expressed  his  acknowledge- 
ment for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  a  re-election. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  procoriDg^ 
more  suitable  accommodations  for  the  Society,  submitted  a  report  of 
their  proceedings,  and  offered  some  resolutions  relative  to  the  same. 
These  resolutions  provide  that  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed, 
to  open  a  subscription  for  one  thousand  shares  of  stock,  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  erect  a  hall  for  the 
permanent  accommodation  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  committee 
wait  upon  every  member  of  the  society,  for  the  subscription  of  one 
share  only. 

A  communication  was  read,  offering  a  site  for  the  proposed  hall. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited: — 

PlarU8,^From  Robert  Buist,  Ardisia  crenul^ta,  A.  serratifdiia,  wSs- 
c1dpia«  curass&vica,  Beg6nia  Sell6wu,Cr6wea  saligna,Echev^riagran- 
difldra,  E'pacris  impr^sRS,  Erica  curvifl6ra  riibra,  Gardoquia  Hodk- 
eri,  Jasniinum  grandifl6rum,  Lechenaultta  form6sa,  Metrosid^ros 
multifldra,  O'lea  fr&^rans,  O^xalis  Bdwiei,  <SaIvia  p&tens,  S^dum  Sie- 
bdldtt,  Strelitzia  reginre,  Thunb^rgia  grandifldra,  and  chrysanthema 
of  varieties.  Admiration,  Compactum,  Conqueror,  Conspicuum, 
Queen,  Triumphant'  aud  Victory,  a  bouquet,  and  a  stand  of  cut 
dahlias. 

B^  Peter  Mackenzie,  cut  dahlias,  fine  specimens  of  about  thirty 
choice  varieties. 

Bouquets, — By  Joseph  Cook,  Wm.  Chalmers,  Sen.,  Robert  Kil- 
vington,  and  Samuel  S-  Richie. 

Fruiti, — By  Robert  Kilvington,  a  delicious  dish  of  strawberries. 

Vegetables, — By  Jacob  Engleman,  Cauliflower  Brocoli,  Lettuce  of 
yellow  Butterhead,  Palautine,  and  white  Cos  kinds,  Cabbage  of  the 
Drumhead,  curled  Savoy,  and  red  pickling;  broad-leaved  and  curled 
Endive;  red  Russia  and  white  Celery;  Tomatoes,  orange  Carrots, 
and  Salsify.  By  George  Robinson, gardener  to  H.  Binney,  fine  heads 
of  brocoli.     {Society^g  Report,) 
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Saturday t  Oct.  91.-^ Exhibited,  Fruits: — From  the  President, 
handsome  specimens  of  Passe  Colmar,  Beurr^  d'Aremburg,  and 
Beurr^  Diel  pears.    From  John  Prince,  very  large  Marie  JLouiae, 
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and  Urbaniste  pears.  From  C.  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Bleeker's  Mea- 
dow, Diz,  and  Wilkinson  pears,  the  two  latter  veir  superior;  also, 
beautiful  Gravenstein  apples.  From  Joseph  Balch,  Koxbury,  grapes, 
from  vines  received  from  France,  without  name;  open  air  cultivation, 
and  very  fair. 

Nov.  1th, — An  adjourned  meeting  from  October  S4th;  the  Presid- 
ent in  the  chair.  A  committee  of  three  was  chosen,  to  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  awarding  medals  in  place  of  money,  for  premiums. 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Jos.  Stickney,  and  Joseph  Breck  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee,  to  report  at  the  stated  meeting  in  December. 

Mr.  Francis  Bowman,  of  Cambridgeport,  was  admitted  a  subscrip- 
tion member. 

Nov,  14th, — Exhibited.  Fruits: — From  R.  Manning,  Van  Mons'8 
No.  70,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Princess  d'Orange,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Beurr^  Duval  pears,  the  latter  a  very  fine  variety:  Bishop's  Thumb 
is  also  a  superior  pear.  From  the  President,  large  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Columbian,  Beurr^  d'Aremburg,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
Burgomaster  pears.  The  Columbian  is  a  large,  showy,  and  exceed- 
ingly fine  November  pear;  the  Beurre  d'Aremburg  will  rank  with  the 
very  best.  From  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Boston,  red  apples.  From  Wil- 
liam Oakes,  Ipswich,  fine  specimens  of  the  Minister  apple,  from  the 
original  tree;  this  variety  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  beautiful  fruit, 
but  possesses  first  rate  qualities.  From  Hon.  E.  Vose,  King  of  the 
pippin  apples.  From  J.  W.  Scudder,  Barnstable,  ripe  cranberries, 
together  with  a  specimen  of  cranberry  jam  and  jelly,  both  well  pre- 
pared, and  of  fine  appearance.  The  cranberries  were  very  large, 
deep  crimson,  and  ripe. 

Vegetables: — From  C.  P.  Bosson,  thirty-one  varieties  of  turnips, 
raised  from  seed  received  from  Scotland  last  spring.  Mr.  Bosson 
presented  seeds  to  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer^  Mr.  Drew,  of 
the  Maine  CtUtivator,  D.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  and  some  others;  the  specimens  shown  were  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Haggerston.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  new  and  distinct,  and  well 
worth  trial;  but  a  majority  of  them  are  so  near  alike,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  cultivate  them  as  so  many  distinct  sorts;  ten  out  of  the 
thirty  would  comprise  all  the  best.     The  names  are  as  follows: — 

Green-top  yellow  Bullock,  Hood's  yellow,  Lewisham  Ox  heart, 
Lawrence's  yellow  Tankard,  Old  Scotch  yellow,  purple-top  scarlet, 
Pomeranian  white  Globe,  green  Tankard,  Long  black,  yellow  Stone, 
purple-top  Hybrid,  Dale's  Hybrid,  white  Flat  Winter,  Lawson'g 
white  Stone,  Large  Norfolk,  improved  yellow  Stone,  yellow  Tank- 
ard, red  Round,  red  Globe,  green-top  yellow,  green  Round,  green- 
top  yellow  Ox-heart;  purple-top  yellow.  Flat  Dutch,  Early  Snow- 
ball, yellow  Maltese,  green  Globe,  yellow  Altringham,  Pollock's  fine 
green-top,  and  Early  yellow  Stone.  From  I.  Davis,  Worcester, 
celery. 

Nov.  ^Ut, — Exhibited.  Fruits: — From  Robert  Manning,  Bonne 
Louise,  and  Bishop's  Thumb  pears.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Bonne 
Louise  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  Chaumontelle  pears.  From  W. 
Pratt,  Bonne  Louise  pears.  From  Capt.  DeWolf,  Brighton,  Mon- 
sieur Le  Gur^,  (Burgomaster  of  Boston,)  pears.  From  A.  H. 
Green,  of  Worcester,  Sweet  russett  apples,  from  a  seedline  tree; 
this  is  a  very  excellent  fruit.  From  E.  W.  Pike,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
Bweet  apples,  very  large  and  handsome,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  W.  Oakes,  Ipswich,  fine  specimens  of  Minister  apples, 
from  the  original  tree. 
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Akt.  III.    Faneuil  HaU  Markei. 


Potatoes,  new: 

'  i  per  bttsbel, . .  i 
Ewtports,  i^'y^Tl"' 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Turnips: 

Common,  per  bushel,. 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel. 
Onions: 

New  white,  per  bunch,. . 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  per  busliel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound . . . 


From 

9cts. 


26 

50 
00 
60 
75 
00 


•   •  • 


•  • 


CahbagUf  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy, 

Dramhead 

Red  Dutch 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Cucumbers,  (picklea)  pr  eal. 

Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gaiUon 


Pat  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck, , 

Sage,  per  pound, , 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, , 


1 
1 

1-00 

26 
25 

4 
4 

62| 
75 
60 
60 
76 
20 
12i 
10 


6 


To 
^cts. 

1  60 
76 

2  00 


m 

S7i 

6 

5 
75 
00 
62^ 


12i 


m 

60 

60 

76 

75 

_ 

12i 

25 

124 

25 

8 

12i 

6 

25 

_ 

25 

._ 

87j| 

^^* 

25 

17 

20 

6 

12i 

6 

12i 

Sqmadkes  mmd  fwipli'nt. 


Sqanibes,  perpomd: 
AutnmnaJ  Marrow, . . 
Winter  crookneck^., 

Pumpkins,  each , 


Fna    To 
$  cts.  $  cu. 


n 

1 

ao 


FruitM, 

Apples,  desstft: 

Common,  per  bushel, .... 

Extra,  par  bushel 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, .... 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Greenings,  per  barrd .... 

Pearmaios,  per  barrel,*. . ._ 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  banrel, |l 

Sweet,  per  barrel, J2 

Hub*8ton  Nonsuch,  prbbl.. 2 

Spice  apples,  per  barrel,. 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Bleeker's  Meadow, 

Cliaumontelle 

Common,  .••...•••.•••> 

St.  Michaels,  per  doz. . . . 

St.  Germain,  per  doz. . . . 

Brown  Beurre,  per  doz. . . 

Burgomaster,  per  doz. . . . 

St.  Michael ;  Archangel, 
per  dozen, 

Baking,  per  bushel. . 
Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh,. ...... 

White  Sweetwater, 

Malaga 

Isabella 

Quinces,  per  busbd 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, • 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Chestnuts,  per  bu^iel 

II  Walnuts,  per  bushel, 


1 


971  60 
75  ,1  M 
60    1  76 

BQ  in 

60  il  76 
001  — 
75  2  00 
00 
50 
60 
4 


2 


60 

60 
87 

76 
76 
60 

60 

60 

87i 

20 

00 

60 
20 

25 

76 
76 


2  0O 

6 


60 


1  60 
76 


2  0O 

26 

3  00 

1  75 
26 

871 
60 

8  00 

2  00 


Remarks. — The  month  of  November  has  been  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  which  has  been  experienced  for  several  yean.  DuriniK 
nearly  the  whole  month,  there  have  been  continued  rains,  and  cold 
northeasterly  storms;  there  have  been,  also,  one  or  two  light  falls  of 
snow.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  has  been  stated  to  be  greater 
than  during  any  month,  except  one,  for  twenty-five  years,  amounting 
to  about  ten  inches.  Luckily,  however,  the  fine  weather  of  October 
enabled  the  farmer  to  prepare  his  crops  for  the  winter;  and,  beyond 
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the  unfavorable  state  of  the  season,  for  ploughing,  8cc.,  no  injury  haa 
been  experienced  from  it. 

Potatoes  have  continued  to  arrive  in  such  quantities,  and  are  re- 
tailed out  from  the  vessels  in  such  small  lots,  that  the  market  has  be- 
come very  heavy;  prices  are  not  as  firm  as  at  our  last  date:  East- 
ports  of  prime  quality  have  submitted  to  a  reduction  of  twenty-five 
cents  or  more  per  barrel,  ^nd  there  is  now  a  larger  stock  than  usual 
in  the  market;  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  open,  the  supply 
will  be  abundant:  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  exceedingly  plentiful, 
several  lots  having  been  sold  during  the  month;  prices  low  for  the 
lateness  of  the  year.  Turnips  dull,  and  prices  depressed.  Onions 
remain  the  same,  with  light  sales.  Beets,  &c.,  little  heavier.  Pars- 
nips are  now  excellent  aud  abundant. 

Cabbages  are  well  supplied:  drumheads  are  large  and  excellent. 
Cauliflowers  have  been  more  abundant  than  we  have  generally  found 
chem.  Celery  good  and  plentiful.  Lettuce  comes  to  hand  of  very 
fair  size.  Tomatoes  are  raised  in  green-houses,  from  roots  put  into 
tubs  in  September.  Squashes  yet  remain  nearly  the  same,  with  how- 
ever, a  slight  advance  upon  autumnal  marrows;  those  of  superior 
quality  command  our  highest  quotations. 

The  stock  of  fruit  has  been  large,  and,  up  to  this  period,  fair  sales 
■have  been  effected:  apples  have  been  taken  for  shipment,  and  prices 
remain  the  same;  Newton  pippins  are  rather  scarce.  Of  pears  there 
has  been  a  continued  supply  of  several  good  sorts,  in  better  order 
than  usual  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  Granes,  excepting  foreign, 
are  ail  gone,  but  a  few  inferior  black  Hambnrgbs:  Malagas  are  plen- 
tiful, and  are  selling  low,  several  lots  having  arrived  since  our  last 
report.  Berberries  all  gone.  Cranberries  have  risen  a  shade;  large 
exports  have  been  made.  Chestnuts  are  abundant,  and  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  prices.  Walnuts  are  lower. — «M.  T., 
BoMtan,  Nov.  filth,  1840. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Winter  is  at  length  upon  us,  and  has  put  a  stop  to  nearly  all  the 
out-door  operations  of  tne  gardener.  Transplanting  cannot  now  be 
effected,  with  any  good  result,  and  any  thing  by  chance  omitted,  had 
now  better  remain  uniil  April.  Too  late  planting  is  not  attended  with 
any  benefit,  and  there  is  too  much  risk  about  it,  to  be  much  practised. 
If  the  gardener  or  cultivator  has  been  attentive,  nearly  all  necessary 
work  will  have  been  completed,  and  every  thing  will  be  in  readiness 
for  winter.  It  is  better  to  finish  all  operations  too  soon,  than  to  be  too 
late. 

Grape  v%ne$y  in  the  green-house  or  jgrapery,  will  now  have  ripened 
their  wood,  and  will  soon  be  in  readiness  for  pruning,  which  should 
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take  place  between  the  15tb  and  last  of  the  month:  let  the  work  he 
well  done,  every  cut  neatly  performed,  and  handsome,  etraightriirm 
wood  lefl,  cutting  away  that  which  is  pithy  and  unripe.     If  cuttings 
are  wanted,  select  out  the  very  best,  and  throw  the  remainder  away. 
Tie  up  the  shoots,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  injured. 

Straufberry  bed$  should  be  protected  with  a  very  slight  covering,  of 
coarse  manure,  or  leaves.  Old  beds  will  require  scarcely  any,,  but 
young  plants  should  be  covered  a  little  deeper. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  covered,  if  not  already  done. 

Fruit  trees,  particularly  young  ones,  should  have  a  little  manure 
thrown  round  the  stem,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  prevent  ita- 
continually  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  spring. 

Grafts  cut  now,  should  be  placed  away  in  the  cellar,  with  the  low- 
er ends  in  a  box  or  pot  of  soil. 


I 


FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  will  probably  have  been  taken  up  ere  this,  and  properly 
ut  away  in  a  suitable  place.    If  they  have  not  been,  no  time  should 
e  lost  in  doing  so. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  should  have  a  covering  of  about  four 
inches  of  leaves,  or  coarse  manure,  to  prevent  _the  frost  from  pene- 
trating too  deep. 

Perennial  plants,  such  as  pinks,  foxgloves,  See,  should  have  a 
slight  protection  of  leaves,  6lc^ 

Camellias  will  need  good  supplies  of  water  while  they  are  flower- 
ing. Ever^  plant  should  be  top-dressed,  the  leaves  well  washed,  and 
the  stems,  if  crooked,  tied  up  to  a  neat  stick.  The  seeds  may  be 
planted  this  month. 

Ik'ieas  should  be  carefully  watered. 

Lechnaultias  will  also  require  attention:  see  that  they  are  not 
watered  too  freely,  and  let  them  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

Geraniums  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation,  and  be  duly  and 
regularly  watered. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  done  flowering,  and  the  plants  may 
be  removed  to  the  cellar. 

Ranunculuses  must  have  a  good  protection  of  leaves  and  a  frame, 
to  keep  them  well  during  winter. 

Feroenas  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  very  spar- 
ingly  watered. 

Cactuses  should  not  be  watered  oflener  than  once  a  week. 

Oxalises,  sparaxis,  4*c.,  which  have  begun  to  grow,  should  be 
placed  in  the  front  shelves,  near  the  glass. 

2*ree  paonies  in  pots  may  be  brought  into  the  green-house  for  early 
flowering. 

Hyacinths,  planted  in  pots  in  October,  may  be  now  brought  into 
the  screen-house  or  parlor,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly. 

Amaryllises  should  be  potted  now. 

Roses,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  half  hardy  plants  may  be  protect- 
ed in  a  frame. 

White  lilies  may  be  potted  for  forcing,  if  the  roots  have  not  al- 
ready been  planted  in  the  o])en  ground. 

Cheen-house plants  o^  tiW  kinds  should  be  top-dressed,  and  put  in 
order:  all  strageling  ones  tied  up  to  neat  green  sticks,  and  all  decay- 
ed leaves  picket!  ott. 
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In  tho  body  of  the  Magazine,  a  few  errors  occur  in  the  spelling  of  the  botanical  names, 
the  capitalizing  of  generic  and  specific  names,  their  derivation  and  accentuation  :  thesa 
are  all  corrected  in  the  following  list  of  plants.  The  synonymes,  in  several  instances, 
have  also  been  given,  where  plants  have  been  incorrectly  indicated. 


List  of  Native  Plants  discovered  grow- 
ing near  Boston,  (Mass.)  the  present 
season  245 

List  of  Annual  Flowers,  with  the  height 
and  color  of  each,  the  habit  of  their 
growth,  &c.  175 


List  of  new  Genera,  introduced  into 
Torrey  &,  Gray's  Flora  ofjforth  Amer- 
tea,  established  mostly  on  the  author- 
ity of  Nutiall  S97 

An  Account  of  the  Cryptogamia  grow> 
ing  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.  340 


jSciiClB,  affi^nis  369 

arm&ta  195 

Cycldpis  368 

dealbAta  369 
decurrens             110.369 

diffusa  368 

intermMia  J  56 

lonsiftilia  156 

loph4ntha  369 
pubtecens  1 10.  368 
piilcb^lla 

thegonicArpa  (?)  156 

vertJciilAta  110 

veatita  3()8 

jScbWMa  montAna  17 

Ptdrniica  410 

jfc6nitum  381 

varlegdita  410 

Agapanthus  umbel l&tas  351 

457 

var.4lba  351 

AgAve  3-27 

.^loe  grandifldra  157 

liu{;iia  157 

variegdta  157 

Alnnsda^legans  156 

AlslroBrndria  Pelegrina  316 

psittnrina  149 

pulcli^lla  313 

tricolor  313 

./flyssiim  sax&tile  17 

Amaryllis  aiilica  20 1 

Bdladdnna  389 

grandi/t6ra  (?)  446 

John.>dnt      156.  302.  233 

Josephine  S8S 

Morristi  156 

p^ittacinus  448 

Aro6rpba  fructicdsa  384 

Amionia  latifdlia  417 

ffnlicif61ia  447 

Andr6mcda  calycnlAta  S35 

j9nem6ne  nemordsa  *i35 

thalictroldes       235. 374 

VOL.  VI. NO. 


jfnemdne  vitifdUa  448 

Anod6ntea  AalimifdMa  157 
Anth^ricanfi  Liii&strum  4i7 
Antbolyza  aethioplca  157 
.^fntirrhlnum,  op.  157 

caryophylluidea  315 

Liniria  317 

Aqaildgia  canadensis  17.  157 

235 

sib^rica  17 

./f  rabis  lyrdta  157 

Ar&lia  nudicaulis  S74 

Araucdria  exceiDa  448 

imbricdta  S7'i 

dSrbutiis  j9iidrachne  157 

CrvBL  iifHi  235 

Archang<:iic:i  atropurpdrea 

334 

Ardifiii  cnlor&ta  3^8 

crenuUtii      156.312.468 

serrali(6lia  4'iS 

9olandct;a  1^51 

Arethus-x  bu1b6sa  S35 

ophingloBsoidrs  315 

.4ristol6ehia  braziliensif     35 

.4*rum  crinitum  156 

tryphyllum  274 

jSscl^pi.is  a6rea  312 

curassdvica  468 

syrlaca  317 

tuberdsa  3  6 

var.  316 

^rter  argophyllus  J49 

Aslrantia  mdjor  315 

minor  447 

Azdlea  indici  25.104 

var.  &lba,aflvn.  of 

/edifi^lia  194 
elegans  194. 20-2 
Feast's  13^ 

Gillinghimi      194 
hybrida  194 

ign^scens  14 ? 

pbOBuicea  14-2.  202 

XII.  59 


Azdiea  indica  punioea     149 
▼ar.  parpijirea  pMoo  36 

Smith  tt  149 

seedlings  195 

nineteen  va- 
rieiies  enu- 
merated       104 
nudifldra  974 

viscd<ia  317 

Babiana  «ambCicina  143 

Bartdntaaurea  134.317 

Basilica  tubero^n,  proba- 
bly intended  for  Basil- 
la  tuberdsa  4.55 
Baptism  austrdlis              447 
Beaufi&rtui  decuss&ta        388 
Begdnia  sp.                        388 
argy  rostigma       156 .  388 
Belldwu                      466 
Birherl$    ./fquifdUum,    a 
svn.oi  Mahdnta  wtfqui' 
folium                            411 
vulgaris                      235 
Bietia  byacinthtna  149 
Tankerviilff               156 
Bor6nta  serruldta              156 
Botrycblum  /umaroides 
Bouvirdto  spl^ndens        299 
triphylla      241.  276.  299 
Bromdlta                            327 
Burcb^ila  cap^nsia  156 
J?6xus  arbor^^cens            368 
Cacdlia  cocciiiea               448 
C&ctus,  sp.  159 
scdpa  101 
Calandrinta  discolor         133 
grandifldra                 133 
8pcci6sa                      133 
Colceol&ria  hlcolor            203 
rug6sa                 S09. 457 
Majoridaa                   203 
var.  HirstiaM            202 
Uteatttp4rba  S09 


466 
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04Ua  cthi6pica         951.  457 
pal6atri«  374 

Calli^pais  diveraifdila.  a 
■yn.ofC,Druinm6udit  139 


Drumin6ndu 

tincu^ria 
Callist^raon  BaUi^na 
Calycintliufl  glauca 
Camdlia 

jap6niea  adonldea.  a 
■yn.orecUpaii 

J.  AltiVniff 

J.  Albn  pl^na 

J.altliestl6ra 

J.  am&bile 

J.  ampU-isima,  asyn. 
ot  Aitdnta 

J.  anemoiiefl6ra 

j. 41  ba 

J   aKeu6«r61ia 

J.  eandidk$siina 

J.  c&rnea 


93 


139 
133 
3t<8 
149 
54 

58 
55 

56 
]0U 

56 

55 
S3 
56 
337 
5^ 
99.336 
j.  Ch4ndlflri      5?.  97.  99 
J.  CMiidliTt  striata, a 
fyn.  of  Cli4ndlori   58 
cocciiiea  97. 337 

conciiina  195 

conciiifldra  195 

conspicua  191 

.  cnr&llina  100 

.  deliciitlsslma  58 

DoDckela^ri  57.  73.  99 
.  Dunlap'a  americAna  93 
eclipiiis         58.97.  no 
eldta  195 

Alegana        56.73.  110 


! 


I 


ti\pMn9t6nia 

Esth^ri 
j.  exc^lsa 

AiaciculAria 

fimbrjdta 

fl6rida 

PIdyt 

Fdrdi 
.  fill  gens 

.  Geo.  Maaon,  Ben. 
.Gen.  Henry  Lee 
.  Gen.  T.  Nelson 
.  GHesu 
.  Hendersdni 
.  imbricdta 


156 

67 
195 

55 

156 

.^« 

57.  100.  338 

55 
195 
338 
337 
338 
99.110 
195 
100 
Alba  58.  99 
Daiil4p«    S3 

58 
156 
156 


.  imperidlia 

.  incarnita 

.  insignia 
] ,  Jacksdtti,  a  syn.  of 

L&ndretht  56 

J.  Judge     Bushrod 

Wasbingioa  '  337 
J.  Lindrethi  56. 100 
J.  hndhria  55 

J.  Major  Lawrence 

Lewis  337 

j.  Mrs.  Dolly  Madison  337 
',  miitAbillfl  100 

.  nobiU^siina       58.  100 

.  novaborac^nsis         57 
j.  Old  Virginia  338 

J.  PKon^l^  97 

J.P4rksn  93.57 

J.  Peter  Francisco      338 
J.  Pompdnia  93.  97 

J.  pirturita  57.  110 

J.  PrAtltt  S3.  57 

J.  pulcMiTima  56 


Camellia  J.  pancrita  93  57.97 
J.  reglna  gallic^rum, 

a  syn.  of  eclipsis  58 
J.  rdsa  sinensis  195 

J.  r69ea  97.  195 

J.  rose  warratah  195 
J.  Rnulliii,  a  syn.  of 

^legans  56 

J.  rdlbra  pl^no  193 

J.  Scrvnmdkersa  lOii 
J.  Shfcrwo6du  57.  73 
1.  speci<)8a     35.100.  110 

338 
J.  spicAta 
J.  sp.illbrthiAna  56 

J rAsea  56 

J.  Swedtii  b^ 

J.  Timponeaiut  56 

j.  irirolor  99 

J.  tribniphans  58. 100 
J.  United     States, 

(Dunlap'N)  S3.  94 
1.  Vanddsia  sup^rba  99 
J.  variegdLta  110.195.336 

337 

J.  WeHiinkta  110 

J .  white  warratah       93 

J.  Wiltdni  55 

J.  seedlings  191. 195 

malifl6ra  195 

Camp4iiula  carpitcia         17 

div^rgens  447 

grand  iflira  17 

medium  447 

per#icef6lia         976. 447 

pyramidAlis  388 

rapunculoides  934 

rutundifdiia  17 

Ofcnna  nepal^nsis  157 

Cdntua  coccinea  195 

Caprlf61ium  Duuglisn      974 

315 

Carpopdgon  pnkriens        157 

Ch  rydta  Qrens  35 

Qfissia,  sp.  157 

arborescensi  157 

fistula  157 

tomentdsa  351 

Cattl^ya  labiiU  351 

Oeandthus  asi&ticus  157 

Centaur^a  pdlctara  105 

Cephaliria^sp.  157 

Cirasas  Lauroc^rasns       389 

vul  girls 
CAreus  sp.  )S8 

Ackerm&nn,  a  syn. 
of  Epipbyllum  Ack- 
erm&nu  447 

Bziireus  461 

chlorocarpas  461 

coccinea  996 

cylindricas  388 

flagellif6rmiB  73. 998 
ffrandif16rua  143.364.  450 
Hook^hi  98 

Jenkinsdnt  447 

Mallasdnt  79. 941 

MartiaiiM  998 

RussellukiiM  75. 100 

scApa  101 

senilis  460 

speciosissimns     949.996 
364.  388.  447 
spl^ndens,  a  syn.  of 
Kpiphyllnm  splen- 
didum  73 


C^reus  triangularis     34.  041 

tiuncAtus  75 

Victoria  461 

Chame'rops  hdimiHs  387 

Chelrinthus  chekri  195 

Cheldne  elibra  448 

Chorix'^  ma  cord4la  m         1 95 

Dicksdnt  103 

Mcncbmimt  73.10J 

vAriam  103 

Chrysintlirmnm  Indi- 

cum  70 

tricolor  934 

ChryB^i«  calil&rnlea    17. 187 

cr6cea  17 

CImlcifViga  foB'tida  316 

Cineraria  bicolor  195 

cru^nta  156 

frigrans  105. 156 

Kingi  195 

laniia  156 

vlatinifdiia  156 

populifdlia  195 

Ostus  canadensis  S274 

OtruB  myrtif<&Iia  388 

Clirkui  Slogans  138. 187 

var.r^sea  136.  187 

pulch^la        17.  187.  934 

var.  Alba  17.  934 

Claytdnia  vlrginica  157 

Clematis  integrildUa         447 

8iebdldn  149.319 

Clorud^ndron   specioais- 

si  mam  351 

Clintdnia  ^legans       i;f6. 149 

187 

pulcb^na  136. 187 

Cobtf^a  macrost^mma       300 

scindens  300 

CoUinsia  bicolor  17.  139 

heteropbylla  319 

Q>mbr^tam  puip^raum     143 

351 

ConvallAria  biAlia  975 

canadensis  974 

canaliculiU  SE74 

majAIis  195 

muUifldra  974 

racem6sa  5335 

Btellita  974 

trif^Iia  974 

Oonv61vulu8  mUor  335 

sepium  335 

tricolor  131 

Core6p8iB  atropurpdirea,  a 

syn.  of  Callt6psis  atro- 

purpikrea  316 

lanceoliU  316 

pinnita  318 

verticillAta  316 

G6rnus  canadensis  334 

Coronilla  gla6ca  195 

Corrai'a  ferruginea  103 

Cbrydilis  a6rea  ]57 

gladca  315 

C6rylus  americina  9S9 

roetrita  75 

Coryphaumbracaallfen     35 

Crriissula  coccinea  316 

l&ctea  157 

Oats^gus  gl4bra  388 

Chinum  933 

CrotalAria,  sp.  157 

Cr6ton  polyindram  157 

Crdweasaligna  468 

CttcAbalus  steliitus  «5i 
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CtaprAraus  dlatleha  336 

Cycu  revoiata  388 

Cyciamen  coum  156 

p^rsicum  156 

Cyddniajapdnioa  185 

Cymbldium  pulch^llttm  fill 
Cyprip^diura  ^legoaa  S4S 
Cyiisiis,  sp.  J  57 

Cajan  194 

lAb6rniiin  S74 

DAhl(ar^pena(?)  974 

Dkphne  bybrida  15^ 

oddra  157 

Dslphtiiium  Barldwi*  977.343 
I16lnii  (?)  417 

■in^nsia  447 

DeOtBia  corymbdsa  998 

BcAbra   195.  259.  277.  998 
Diinthus  montAout  i7 

2>ict4innafl  4Iba  447 

FraxiD^lla  974 

nibra,  a  syn.  of  D. 
Fraxin^lla  447 

Didlscus  sp.  191 

cieraiea  137.  191 

DiarvUla  canad^nsia  315 
DlgiUiliii  purpurea  447 

Dione'a  muscipula  314 

Di6«ma  4iba  195 

capitACa  ]95 

ericoides  388 

DipI4ceu8  punicaot  314 

DodecAtheon  MvAdia  9:i4 
IntegrifAlia  934 

Dracie'Da  boreilii  974 

frisrans  388 

terminilia  313 

Dracoc^phaliim  411 

Ruyschtdnwm  447 

Dncdph  amplexlca^lis  133 
Or6aera  lonKifl<^ra  911 

totundifl6ra  911 

Echev^iia  grandifldra       4rj8 
EchinocdctuB  ciudicana  461 
cent«t^rla  9^ 

depr^ssa  100 

Eyri^«tt        997.931.259 
272.  4-28 
Karwinskt  461 

laatiflpinui  461 

Ott6nu  33 

Bcdpa  101 

Seliowtaaa  08 

jrehin^peig  in6ltiplex  98 

fTchium  c^ndlcana  195 

Ela'i*  suioe^nsia  35 

B'pacrii  r4iinpanulita       156 

f;randid6r«  109 

Ripresia  104.  109.  468 
▼ar  coccinea  104 

pailudd^a  109.  150 

ruicif^lia  104 

▼ariibllis  1(*9 

Epid^ndnim  plgmB^um  156 
poIyb6Ibon  156 

Epiptaylluin  Ackenninii     74 

941 
JenkinsAni  319 

■pecid'uni  34. 73.  319 
splendid  am  941.976 
truucitum  157. 941 

Erinitaemum  strtctam      157 

Erica  «p.  157 

arb6rea  109.  156 

amoullaeea  351 

arbaliil^a  976 


frlca  irdens 

996 

FbebBta  fbl geni  var.  aty- 

bimaculAta 

195 

Idsa  conspicua  101 

BonpI4ndta 

109 

gridlla                 389.  443 

Bowiedmi 

142 

globdsa         977.  388.  457 

cAffra 

109 

t(>ii«|]a                 977. 388 

carindta 

351 

ThnmFAnra                 370 

cerlntbnidea  195. 977.296 

Fdnlitajnp^iiica                388 

■tip^rba 

314 

Gaill4rdta  arlatita             317 

cin^rea 

314 

picta                            349 

cniicinna 

3b9 

var.  Dramu6ndtt       140 

cuncotor 

149 

Gardenia  fl6rtda                351 

ciirviridra 

977.  4'8 

Diiiliifldra                    314 

granditldra 

^96 

'         r4dican8              941.316 

Hnrtw^llu 

156 

GardoquU  Hook^ri    977.  4f!8 

Kennedy  a 

195 

Gtlaimivm  nUidum            385 

longiflt^m 

977.596 

O^TiXiAna  crinita                 3f9 

ninnim^sa 

351 

Gerinlum  uiaculdtum      935 

iDediterrinea 

156 

974 

MoiiBoniaaa 

157 

Banpulneum                  17 

Pinea 

109.195 

»tri4tuiii                      411 

princepa 

351 

Gfsn^ria  l>iilbd>a               3l3 

pub^gcens 

109. 195 

inngnirica                     314 

pub^-cens  minor        £96 

MArchti                         106 

purpurea 
regermiaaDa 

14Q 
."51 

rutila                          313 
Bp^trum                     106 

nibent 

977.296 

Bpicita                       351 

nibida 

109.  'J77 

Btrictn                           J06 

nlkbra 

468 

Gilia  tricolor                17. 457 

Savileaita 

977 

Oladloiim  bimacul4tU8      149 

Bebina  rUbra 

351 

blAnduB                       314 

spuria 

388 

Colviliu                      319 

ten^lla 

195 

floribAndiiB  318.  .%5.  448 

tubifldra 

109 

uauil^nsiB      70. 149.  447 

ventricdsa 

974.976 

rambBUB                     469 

yar.  wuperba 

97tt 

trisiia                           149 

venricolor  glutindia    976 

Glort6sa  sup^rba    8.  387.  389 

vesilia 

104 

Gluxinuic4ndioana           949 

▼ar.p»endo-vefitlta      104 

c4t>dida               106. 314 

Eriob6trya  Jap6nica 

388 

cocci  n»-a                     3.'}t 

Eriott^mon  ca^pidAtum    110 

gmndlfldra                 949 

JBryngium  anif  tbysi 

Inum  410 

in4xima                       106 

Eryaiinuiii  PeroffakydiiMm  319 

Ifenai^n                     351 

349.  355 

specidsa       949.314.388 

EflChsch61tzta   erdct 

?n,  a 

var.  ^leganB                351 

syn.  of  ChryacUcrdcea  448 

8pin6sa                       106 

Eucj^mis  puncUta 

351 

vjolacea                      314 

vittiU 

388 

Onaphiliuoi  plantagineum 

Eng^nta 

387 

S35 

auBtrAllt 

.^fc8 

Onidia  pinifdlla                110 

£apat6rtufR  ^legani 

156 

GortdriB  parvdnia              156 

verticillatiiin 

448 

OoBBypium                        397 

Euphorbia  &ry6ai 

46-.2 

Gr6villea  panicea              195 

Slogans 

941 

Grnphlna                           335 

Jacquiiu^^Idra 

73.156 

GymndcladuB  canadADBia  S30 

942 

Habeniria                         189 

Bpl^ndens 

195.  319 

criiitdta                       190 

Eutdca  vlscida 

139.934 

flava                            189 

FAgus  Bylvitica  var. 

pur- 

14cera                         190 

pQrea 

944 

perfimiehia                  190 

FlcuB  ttlAstica 

76.  387 

(wycddeB                     189 

Fleiningta  semi-alAta        157  | 

H4kea  gibb68a                  ?»9 

Fragdria  canadAnsiai 

334 

Hawurtbia  inargaritlfera  157 

virginica 

334 

rctata                   157.  195 

Ftebsta  citcclnea 

388 

Ifedycbiuni  Gardneruiaum 

cylindrAcea 

101 

388 
^edvuarum,  Bp.                1.^7 

flilgena  101.903.976.  .341  I 

354.  446 

Hel^nium  DoaKl4«t<          134 

var.  flilgida  Bup^rba    101  | 

HelichryBum  bracte4tum  105 

glotid^a 

21W 

macr4iilhtim                105 

grandifi<^ra 

101 

Ileli4nthi's  divHricAius     448 

grand  ifl6ra  mix- 

^ell^boruB  vlridiB                157 

ima 

101 

//eliotidpinm  corymbd  um 

roaj^tica 

101 

157 

multlfldranr^ta  101 

grand  ifldram              156 

r^ndala  termin- 

intermedium               156 

alia 

109  1 

PArkeri                        157 

468 
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JJemeroc&IIis  ccrdtlea       4 1 1 

fld^a  974 

fulva  447 

Hei>4tica  triloba         150. 157 

ITibiscus  Manihdt  38S 

RdmtL  flin^Dsis      156.  351 

Utrm'a  hiim^ta  loli 

Moust^nta  ccrAlea     L57. 235 

409 

fongifdiia  3ir> 

Bdya  cariKisa     S43.  316.  383 

Hydringea  bort^n^is         312 

JTypdricum  perfoliitam    317 

Hypnum  proliferum         312 

pdrum  211 

squarrd^um  211 

triqii^trum  211 

I1yp6xifl  erecta  235 

iMris  coronAria  17 

IHicium  floriddnam    195.  38h 

Impatient  picra  01  >0 

tric^rniii  S9d 

Intra  Harrisu  103 

IpoaiK'a,  sp.  1.57 

HoTsfkniiB  141. 143 

insisnU  143 

L^ari  300 

paniciildta  143 

QKamdr'it  455 

nibro  crrililea  300 

Ipom6p<<ifl  ^legans  2:^0 

rtiM  pallida  1.V1 

pavdnia  14'J 

versicolor  274 

4  kinds  S74 

Ifimdna  AmaneacM  143 

/xU  lonRifldra  312 

nihro  cyAnea  3  JO 

1x6  ra  cocci  n  ea  312 

crncdta  313 

nWoa  351 

Jasmtniim  mrandifldrum    4(iS 

trirolldtiim  351 

Juflticia  gpecidsa  156 

Kdlmui  angU8tif6lla  276.  3>5 

latifdlia  108. 276 

Kaulftiasia  amellf^des       834 

Kenn^dya  103 

Krisia  vir^iinica  234 

Lachen  41  ia  biculor  156 

trkcolor  155 

p^ndula  156 

Lagentne'm/a  Indica  35 

Lantdna  Dougldati  351 

mutdbilis  15f^.  195 

Selldwii  156 

Xdrix  commikni!!  p^ndula 

var.  GodsaUt  70 

LaithdnlacaUrornica         133 
glabrdta  n4 

LaSAnia  borb^nica  .35.  388. 4<')  I 
Za6ru8  exr^Ina  34S 

Lechenaultui  forindsa       1 10 

156.  468 

Lepidfum  vireinicum        274 

densifldrn*     17.  135,  ^34 

ncarldsa  S^'O 

Ziliuin  atrosanguineum    312 

cannd^nto  317 

cdndidum  3i6.  331 

Jap6niciim  317.  33'< 

siip^rhmn  31G.  3'8 

Zlniim  U(>rcridi^rt  140 

tiiffymim  1.'»7 

£0<Utt  auranliaca  317 


LoMlia  crtnui,  probably 

intended    for     L. 

£rlnu8  S02 

grdcilis  136.  187 

ignea  299.418 

ramdsa  105 

Lonir.era  cancdsicam        235 

Fraziri  4  47 

birsutH  447 

LitiMs  jacoDx'ug         371.  3]:) 

Luplniis  mutdbilig  27(3 

/.ychiiis  Uungt'.'ina  44S 

chnlceduiiica  pleno     31') 

Floscuculi  195.^31 

ful^ens  315.411 

Zythrum  salicdria  447 

/.yaimdrbin  315 

communis  447 

qnadrifdiia  317 

stricta  3)7 

thyi^ifdlia  447 

Madia  eleganv  313 

Pdtiva  2»X 

Magnolia  acumindta  330.  ?74 

336 

con«picua  ■•3il 

cord  d' a  230 

glniica  106. 259 

grand  ifldra  .388 

macrnphy  11a  230.259. 27  7 

purpurea  3-<5 

irjuetala  '-'30 

Yu.lan  .385 

Mn  hirn in  od nrdta  1 95 

wVdlope  srand  i  l16ra     188 .  234 

var  diba  234 

J/41va,sp.  157 

MammitlAria  bicolor  9^^ 

longimamma  461 

mon>'tro'-'a  461 

tortult-'isis  461 

Mandovillea  smvdolena    299 

Miin^ttia  cordifdiia  35 

Mdrica  cicrdlea  106 

edi^lii,  probably  eyn.  of 

Morie'a  ediklla. 
North  ifina  106 

MathttSIa  Inrdna  195 

Maurdndya  Barclaydna    351 

457 
Maxilldria,  sp.  312 

*  Meddo/i  vlrsinira  274 

Melaleuca  dioRmtrfdlia     388 
Melncdctus  depr^MUfl        100 
Baccha>lnn"  460 

Menzid«ia  csrillea  S14 

MeBembrxdnlbemam  bar- 

Idtnm  157 

cordi(6rme  157 

g'dbrum  312 

manHiflAnim  157 

liniriiicfurme  157 

Inrdiiim  1.57 

lyrdtnm  157 

n>irnnB  157 

minimum  157 

pandurnfurme  157 

spectnbile  157 

Irlctilnr  312 

Mf  troHidcWos  muItiflAra    468 
Microti  V I  IS  ophiogloBtio^- 

des  3.34 

Mimosa  mnrglndta  \^^'^ 

mexirAna  102 

pro>truta  10*? 

ccdndcDS  102 


Mim6n  9«nBmvm  457 

Mirb^lta  Baxtdrk  156 

Mitch^lia  ripens  315 

Miteila  dipbyila  157 

jaordUlU  escn l^nta  3 1 1 

Moxaa  DiuUicaulis,      8. 9.  13 

326.331.373 

Aldsa  abuca  326.  397 

rowcie'a  35. 388 

Myo^OtU  patustri*  374 

JIfy r' 11 R  communis  35 

JSTandina  domeiiiica  388 

Niinci^a  Odwhier  157 

M'elumbium  dlbum  157 

upecidsum  157 

Nrmophila  alondria         139 

ln^igni8  17.  133.  188 

Neutiia  ^pirdlis  3e<9 

A(r0(fH(A«5distilIatdriB         35 

455 

JV^rinm  corondnom  351 

Nigella  damasc^na  130 

var.  ndna  131 

liispanica  130 

Noldna  atriplicif61ia  17 

131.  187 

Aupbea,  sp.  974 

JV>mpha>'a  adv^na  274 

odordta  316.355 

(Envihira  ambigaa  316 

Drummundti 

Frasiri  447 

glauca  447 

Liiidlfyaiui  234 

mncrocarpa  315 

OMra  frttgrans  468 

Opuntia  brazil i^nsia  388 

curas^avica  98 

Salnitana  98 

O'rchis  189 

blppharigI6ttia  S76 

cilidris  169 

limbrldta  190 

fiffsa  190 

fldva  189 

grandifldrm  190 

incisa  190 

Idcera  190 

psycddes  189 

spectdbile  189 

A  re  I  ere  nee  to  pafps  189, 

190, will  sbow  the  synonymei 

of  several  of  the  abovA  spe- 

ried,  wbich  belong  to  Habe- 

ndria. 

0inith6galuni  aureum      319 

nivcum  195 

pyrenaicam  457 

Crcbus  niger  447 

purpurea  447 

C/xalis  acetoc^Ila  334 

BowitW         149.  385.  468 

Darv^lla  103 

latra  157 

purpurea  157 

rosncae'a  104 

n)sea  104. 157 

vfrsicolor  104 

Oxyi)ra  chrysantbemoldes 

133 
PrAnia  albifldravar.  frd- 

grans  9^6 

var.  Humct  276 

Puttstt        149. 447 

Re<:ve8u  447 

VVbittl^jt  976 
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PKdnia  arMrea,  lyn.wlth 

the  FiMoutm        156 
P.  Moutan  243 

papaverAeea  var> 
Bknksia  411 

Pancriiiam  S33 

sp.  157 

PandAnus  inirailg  35 

PapAver  ams'Dum  99 

sib^ricum  447 

Faasi(16ra  al&ta  302 

rasnilea  457 

Kerinfslaa  S4'2 

Louddni  4n3 

princpps  15r» 

quadranguldria  389 

racfni6sa  J5G 

P^tianum  h&rmala  350 

Pelargdniam,  17  vnr.  enume- 
rated,'202.312;  13var. 
213.014. 
Complbniis  195 

Penlsidmon  diffQaum       312 
gent'ianoides  448 

speciddum  31^ 

Peristylis  189 

Petunia  phcenicea  448 

purpurea,  probably 
the  same  as  pbre- 
nicea  156. 195 

Pbl6x  divaricdta  17.  234 

Drumin6iida  17.  129. 135 
142.334.355 
maculdta  447 

omiiitl6ra  462 

ripens  17.  S31 

■uav^nlenn  274. 447 

subulAta  157 

PhoB'n  ix  c/iictyllfera  35.  ?88 
Pb6rmlu(n  t^nax  3S6.  333 
Photinia  arbutifdlia  388 

Pbyteama  campanulokdes 


447 
102 
102 
102 

102.277 
S44 
1.57 
189 
189 
3.?4 
99 
131 
99 

195.351 


Plmelda  decns^ata 

IlenderFdnu 

prostr4ta 

nisea 
Pknus  Cddnia 
PlantAgo,  6p. 
PlaUtntb^ra 

holnpetala 

orbicul&ta 
Platy«t^moQ  caliii^rnicas 

feioc&rpos 
JtambAgo  eap^nsis 
PAa.  4nnua  229 

Podnlyria  aastrAHs  447 

Poins^ttta  pulcb^rrima      J56 

242 

Polemdnum  ripens  157 

Poli4ntbea  tuberdsa  40 

Polygala  grandifldra  110 

rubella  315 

Polygnnum  articiiIAtum    389 

Polytrlcbum  commune     212 

Portulica,  sp.  157 

Gilh^ni  18.  103 

grandifldra  18. 103 

var.nikUIa  103 

speciiisa  411 

Potentllla  atrofangainea  102 

447 
femicinea  102 

form<Vaa  17 

hinuta  335 


Potentilla  Hopwooduiiui 

pedAta 
Pr&ngoa  pabul&ria 
Primula  pra>'niten8     150. 

sinensis  diba.  a  nyn. 
of  pnp'nitenailba 
Pnlknut  boreaIi« 

obovAtus 
PnlmonAria  virglnica 
Punica,  sp. 
Pyrdibrum  partbdniunii 

fl.  p\, 
Pynis  americdkna 
/Zanuncnlufi  acria 

sp.  pidno 
iZh^xia  virginica       234. 
Rhipiialix  .yalicornoldea 
Abodod^ndrnn  Album 

arb<)reum  195. 

hybridum 

maximum 

Ribes  ripens 

sanguineam 
Richirdia  tethiopica 
Rivina  biimila 
R  obi  Ilia  hi^pida 
RAchea  ftilcAta  157. 

obllqua 
Rnd&nthe  Mangldm't  136. 
Ro^lla  rili^ta 

RondeleliVi  specidsa 
PAsa  rubird'ia 
Kubu^  odor&tus 

stricdBus 
Rudhcckia  amp1exica61- 
is,  a  syn.  oT  Dracdpis 

8roplexica6Ii8 
Rnellm  anisophylla 

formdsa  74. 

Rns^dlt/zjuncea 
8abb&iui  chlorokdea 
S&lvia  pdtf  ns  462. 

8pl^ndf>ns  142. 

Tendrei  355. 

Sambt^cus  piibenJi 
Sarracdnui  purpi^rea 
Sixifragn  alzoides 

arb6rea 

lifnilata 
Scabidsa  atroparpdrea 

grand!  fl6ra 
Scblzdnthua  pinnitus 

Pri^stti  139. 

Scilla  peruvidna 
Sddum  ingiicum 

coty'^don 

SiehAldti 
SemperTlvum  arbdreum 

Sen^cio  a  urea 

obnvAtus 
Shf  ph^rdta  arp^ntea 
Sildne  conipicta  17. 

multit16ra  140. 

penntylv&nica 

r^gia 

Tendrei 
i5olAnum,8p.  157. 

jasmlnokdfs 
S611ya  heterophylla 

lineiris 
56ncbu8,  8D. 
Spardxis  versicolor 
Sparrai&nnia  africAna 


317 
102 
222 
156 

156 
235 
2.35 
157 
241 

114 

a35 
»'2 
234 
276 
J  95 
295 
.388 
15(i 
lOG 
191 
334 
2S9 
156 
351 
274 
3?'8 
157 
2(i0 
577 
104 
351 
230 
334 
334 


132 

l.'>7 
195 
234 
317 
468 
457 
431 
.334 
274 

17 
156 
156 
274 
234 
139 
457 
15r» 

17 
382 
4fi8 
195 

im 

235 
235 
38H 
139 
IH7 
235 
411 
140 
309 
309 
296 
298 
1,57 
149 
195 


Spbeoogyne  apeeitea      813 

5ph4gnum  fill 

5pire'a  Alba  317 

fllip^ndula  447 

jnp6nica  447 

lobdta  316 

yar  americdna    316.  410 

seniipldna  447 

Stap^lm  ambigua  342 

m:«cuiata  243 

Stern ber(> la  lOtea         53.385 

Streliizta  augusta  8 

reginc  313. 468 

Swain^6nia  galegtfdUa      951 

Syphncdmpylofl  bicolor       73 

7dxu8  chii>i^ii«i8  368 

Ticoma  cap^nsis  388 

jaiminoides         191. 313 

Tlialicirum  diolcum  235 

Th^a  vlridis  388 

Tbunb^rgia  aldta  138  300  385 

Tar.  Alba  138.300 

auranilaca  300 

gritndifldra  351.468 

white  sp.  385 

Tlii^ja  orientdiis  388 

Tiarella  cordifdlia  157 

Tigiidia  connhifldra  389 

Till&ndsiVi  btomtUaJdlia   242 

TormeiiliJla  replans  pl£- 

no 
Trachymdne,  (see  Didia- 
cu«) 
CKri]klea,  a  syn,  of  Dl- 
discus  caerOlea 
Tradescdmia  discolor 
T^ifdllum  rdpens 
TiiMium  c^rnuum 
er^cium 
grandifldrum 
Triustfum  perfoiidtam 
Tritdnla  crocdla 

pdllida 

Twe^dia  caeiulea 

CTnica,  sp. 

Valeriana  saxdtilia 

VaII6ta  purpurea 

Ffrbd!>'cum  rbdpsus 

Ferb^na  dlba,  a  syn.  of 

Tenrrcides  195.254 

amo^'na  300 

Arranmna  ]95. 254 

Aubl^tia  254 

var  Drumm6ndit        156 

195.  254 

chamasdrifdlia      128. 254 

371 


17 
191 

137 
388 
334 
274 
195 
195 
274 
195 
195 
463 
157 
17 
388 
317 


Eyreaaa 
iucisa 
rouliiflda 
pulcbella 
dlba 
snlpbiirea 
Tcixcreidet 

▼ar. 
Twredleaaa 

▼endaa 


195.  &54 

127.  156.  254 

254 

254 

254 

254 

303.954.300 

443 

357 

S(h2.3E9.443 

453 

137.354 


1*be  following  are,  proba- 
bly, only  varieties  of  tbe  spe- 
cies enumeraiAd  above,  and 
have  nearly  all  been  produc- 
ed by  hybridization,  a  large 
part  of  tbem  Iniin  the  Tweed- 
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iediM,  B]rr«AM.aiid  ehuiv- 

W«le«*8  MMlling 

9S6 

ff74 

drtfdlia;— 

Wat«dDt              195 

.354 

trteolor 

388 

BinneydM    19S.354.443 

WincheiUm      957 

.355 

WaU6nia  Merttnc 

149 

Colc6rdn                     856 

3fi7 

WislAria  CoaMqoAaa 

141 

Hesaiis                        447 

■p. 

157 

143.33a  991.  an.  94 

(aleent         809.  S54. 309 

many  speefa*  and  ra- 

» 

(rnt^aeenB 

34« 

Hirttii                          197 

-  rietie*  enunierated  %5  ' 

TttcM  fiiameot^aa 

317 

iKn««ceD>             19B.  195 

3d9 

453 

Clarissa 

S79 

IntennMia                  S&5 

Feriniea  ebama'drys 

448 

ZAmta  li6rrida 

35 

Kilvinfft^nia       809.  355 

spicAU  var. 

17 

intef7i(51ia 

395 

mMt6rla                     447 

sp. 

447 

punfpns 

461 

P^pperi         197.  195.  25fi 

F>*icAria  41ba 

447 

Zepbyr4ntbea  AcnaaK 

1      53 

FowMU       355.  355.  3^9 

Fibdrnum  tentuK^dea 

335 

carinAta 

457 

RkbardP6nti              355 

lAcidnm 

195 

*4aea 

53 

aost^lln                     95h 

Flnca  rdsaa 

351 

Zichya 

103 

sppcidsa       955.  SeO.  45-2 

Fiolh  aeata 

974 

cocctnaa 

103 

■np^rbt                       448 

blinda 

195 

diliUta 

103 

Tw«>edleiiM  gnuidl- 

cueuliAU 

157 

flabrAU 

103 

fldni                  198. 954 

lincaniita 

195 

Zkuia,  gp. 

157 

sup^rlM 

prdi'a                  157 
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PROSPECTUS 

SIXTH    TOI.1T1IIE 

MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE, 


At  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 

Tab.lM  T,  mag  bi  \ad  bmoKd  m  dtardt — jm'eijS/lcn 


Iif  presenting  lo  Ihe  friends  of  Horticulture,  throughout  the 
country,  the  Prospeclue  of  the  Rixth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  wo  embrace  the  opportunity  of  inviting  their  atten- 
tion to  its  standing  and  iaflueoce,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  ths 
science. 

Five  octavo  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and  on  the  first 
of  January,  1840,  Ihe  first  number  of  the  Sixth  Volume,  (the  Slst 
from  its  commencement,)  will  be  published.  We  need  not  re- 
peat what  wo  have  stated  in  the  previous  prospectuses  to  the  sev- 
eral volumes,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  who  has  taken  any 
interest  in  the  progress  of  Horticulture,  for  the  last  six  years,  that 
to  its  establiahmeot  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
rapid  spread  of  a  taale  for  gardening  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  the  difiiision  of  a  simple  taste  for  Horticultural 
pursuits  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful:  it  has  been  th« 
means,  by  the  numerous  original  articles,  upwards  of  time  hun- 
dred in  mtmber,  which  have  appeared  in  the  five  past  volumes, 
from  the  pens  of  practical  men, — irenting  upon  every  branch  of 
gardening — of  disseminating  information  which  has  led  to  the  easy 
and  successful  cultivation  of  many  objects,  heretofore  considered 
as  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  skill  of  professional  men.  It 
has  establishnd  gardening  as  an  art.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  further  detiiil  what  is  allowed  to  have  been  effected  hy 
its  publication.  We  pass  on  to  other  subjects  connected  with  tb* 
Sixth  Volume. 
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It  will  be  recollected  by  tbose  of  our  friends  who  have  felt  aoj 
solicitude  in  the  welfare  of  the  IVJagazine,  that  in  the  Prospectus 
to  the  Fifth  volume,  we  particularly  alluded  to  its  pecuniary  con- 
dition, fter  four  years  of  laborious  duty  in  preparing  and  ar- 
ranging the  contents  of  the  Magazine,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  only  a  few  hundred,  out  of  thousands,  of  wealthy 
amateur  gentlemen,  who  are  the  most  benefited  by  its  publica- 
tion, could  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  give  it  their  support, 
we  must  abandon  its  publication.  The  increase  of  patronage 
falling  far  short  of  the  increase  of  Horticultural  taste,  and  the 
calls  upon  our  time  too  great  to  be  given  gratuitously,  though  we 
would  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  sustain  one  periodical  of  the 
kind,  we  made  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  science,  to  say 
whether  the  Fifth  volume  should  be  the  last. 

Happy  are  we  to  state,  that  by  the  exertions  of  a  small  portion 
of  our  friends,  our  appeal  has  been  so  far  regarded,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  close  the  volume  without  any  pecuniary  loss. 
But  we  need  a  more  liberal  support  to  induce  us  to  continue  the 
Magazine.  Many  of  our  friends  have  repeatedly  urged  us  to 
proceed,  doubting  not  that  in  the  end  we  shall  have  our  expecta- 
tions more  than  realized.  Five  years,  however,  have  failed  to 
accomplish  what  should  have  been  the  result  of  a  single  season: 
and  it  is  more  at  their  desire  and  solicitation,  than  for  any  benefit 
we  moy  receive  from  its  publication,  that  we  are  induced  to  ask 
additional  support. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  while  upwards  of  ttnenfy  agri- 
cultural papers  are  well  patronized,  one  magazine,  devoted  to  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  and  advocating  the  interests  of  so  large  a  class, 
does  not  receive  even  the  support  of  the  least  of  those  devoted  to 
agriculture.  Yet  such  is  the  fact;  and  it  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  liberality  of  those  who  are  amateurs  by  practice  or  profession. 
Had  we  a  desire  to  detail  the  cause  of  this,  perhaps  we  might  do 
so;  but  we  have  already  extended  the  limits  of  a  Prospectus.  Wa 
only  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  these  statements  for 
the  information  of  many  who  imagine  that  we  are  well  paid  for 
our  labors.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Magazine  is  considered  of 
any  importance,  in  the  present  state  of  Horticulture,  its  friends 
must  make  some  exertions  to  sustain  it.  The  accession  of  a  hun- 
dred names  to  the  Fifth  volume  has  warranted  us  In  commencing 
the  Sixth.  But  unless  a  larger  number  give  us  their  assistance 
in  the  course  of  that  volume,  its  termination  will  close  the  publi- 
addication  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  will  be  published  in  the  same  style  as  hereto- 
fore. It  will  be  filled  with  Original  Communications  on  the  culti- 
vation of  every  thing  connected  with  the  fruit,  flower,  and  kitch- 
en garden,  ornamental  grounds,  &c. — Notices  of  all  new  'fruits^ 
6ower8,  trees,  shrubs,  vegetables,  &c. — Reviews  of  works  on  the 
aubject  of  gardening — Foreign  and  Domestic  Notices — Reports  of 
Horticultural  Societies — Engravings,  S^c.     The  whole  forming  an 
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annual  volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  with  content! 
and  index.  ^ 

With  the  January  number,  we  shall  send  to  our  subscribers  a 
copy  of  this  Prospectus,  on  a  letter  sheet,  and  request  that  each 
one  may  procure  at  least  an  additional  name.  If  they  do  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  the  cause  of  Horticulture  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions, they  will,  perhaps,  hand  it  to  some  gentleman,  whose  zeal 
in  the  cause  will  induce  him  to  make  exertions  to  assist  us. 
To  our  kind  friends  who  labored  to  secure  us  additional  subscribe 
ers  to  the  fiflh  volume,  we  tender  our  thanks,  and  respectfully 
request  that  they  will  continue  their  favors. 

The  following  commendating  notices  of  the  Magazine,  art 
taken  from  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day: — 

**  Cnntiins  several  very  interestinif  niigiiial  anlcles^aiid  mony  valuable  and  well  aelectcd 
eztractii." — Loud»n*s  Cturdeuer'*  Magaiine, 

"  We  ennnot  refrain  from  asain  calling  altention  to4i  periodical  which  we  deem  worthy 
of  a  liVrnlii  ]|ipiirt.  It  U  very  much  on  thn  plan  nf  Lniid.in'it  Mnxazine;  and  the  editor, 
Uke  Mr.  Luudoii,  appearj  to  lie  much  at  home  in  conducting  hid  work.**— JV*.  Y,  F^mtr, 

"  Agnin  we  conllnlly  T'Commend  tliis  Maensine  to  the  pul'lc  favor.  Among  tlie  eontrib- 
Qtore,  we  observe  mnnv  nnme>*  or  higli  standiHs;  ns  hurtlculiurbts;  nnd^  as  unn  or  iheni,  our 
old  Trinnd,  Gnint  'I'lNirl  urn,  (the  Lmui-ik  Todd,  of  Gait)  whose  writings  possess  aracineaa 
which,  to  us,  has  alvvuys  bjen  rt:rre!i||ing.** — dene-ee  Farmer. 

**  The  wnrk  is  conduced  «vith  anility,  and  cont  lins  miny  very  IntereatinK  comiliQnlc»* 
tlons  and  sei  ctiuns. . ..  o  e  of  the  Iwn  inaga/.in>8  in  the  world.  "--HAfaiM  Farmer, 

**  U|Min  a  c'irsory  view  nfthe  publication,  we  wet'  much  pleased  at  tlie  VAluahle  and  ia- 
tarei(t*iie  nnlier  il  contains,  nnd  the  :tmngenient  of  the  subjects.  The  work  Appears  to  be 
mo  iellnd  nfliT  ihR  EnilNh  publications  ol  iliu  »arne  chnraoer,  and  enibnices  some  nf  the 
most  vnluiible  articles  on  the  v.irljus  subjects  connected  with  dgriculture.** — SouthennSg* 
riculturist, 

**Evine  s  infjrmatlnn  and  tnlents,  both  in  the  correepondentf  aud  Editor."— Cuitinaler. 

**  We  have  h'td  the  plt;n<nre  of  peru  fug  tills  v.ihnMe  wotk,  wliich  is  v^-ry  ably  conduct- 
ad;  It  \n  vpry  tn'eri'Stlni;  nnd  u-^eful  nnd  xbuws  that  tJie  Editor  and  contributors  ar«  men  of 
science  and  pncliotl  knowledgf.*' — Yankee  Farmer, 

**  We  notice  rh  it  the  cuntr  b  ito<''*  nre  nm  inv  our  m'tst  distlnpiiBhed  hortie'iltnrlyfs,  acd« 
Were  n>t  (h«  iimnes  given,  the  ar:!c'e4  tlie  nselvtis  would  nhow." — American  7'raveUer. 

<*  Contains  mich  i'iter'i*tlnK  mnnert  It  tre  it*  much  nf  flowers,  but  more  of  fru  ire  and 
▼e»Rta*>l(;ii,  with  infirm-ition  for  tlie  proper  culture  of  them,  to  as  to  bave  the  beat  pro- 
duct.^.'*—.^.-nerieaA  Magaiine, 

*•  Tiiis  work  shoiilil  h{  in  the  |io-*se^^inn  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora,  and  Indeed  of  ev- 
ery lover  (if  fiorticuitiiie." — AVio  Yurk  Ottrier  and  kvqidrer, 

"ContnlfH  nnch  1  iter'titing  miitter,  and  the  general  character  of  Its  contents  la  saperi- 
or."--JV*«is6<iry/f47re  Heraitf, 

**  We  wotiM  ndvise  evi'ry  person  who  takes  any  fntfr 'st  In  the  cnltivaflon  of  the  garden, 
to  become  a  eiibiicriber  li>  t'lin  vnlii>ili|j  work;  to  Fuch,  the  pie.isure  lo  be  df  rh'ed  from  tbe 
perusal  ul  its  conteui^,  will  amply  ri-pay  the  price  of  aubscrlption,**— Oaa/ord  (JPa.)  Jtfss- 
sender, 

"  Filled,  as  u<nal.  with  new,  Int^'resling  and  instnictive  matter.  The  articles  are  wilW 
ten  liy  lhu<e  who  well  undtrsiand  their  snhji-ct."— j^linJker //i7/w9«r«rff. 

"  Some  extnctff  in  the  nnoilierfur  Marrb  weie  iu*erted  in  oar  last.  It  is  handaomely 
printed,  and  well  filled  with  original  and  velecied  articles."— Ferweat  Clb-oRte'e. 

"  We  have  received  the  April  nu  nher, «« ith  which  we  are  mtirh  pleaded,  and  mostheail- 
lly  cnmm:;iid  it  to  li.e  attention  of  our  friend^." — Mechanic  oad  Farmer^  Bangor, 

"  A  very  ably  c  indncted  work.**. .  . .  "  An  InvaluaMe  help  to  those  who  nre  engaged  !■ 
the  inreresiing,  henlihy  and  produttive  pur»uiU,  wiilcb  it  is  iia  especial  objtct  to  favor. *^ 
— Froa^tii*  {.Fraakfortf  Kg.)  Farmer, 

'*  ft  1«  an  excolliut  work,  nnd  containa  all  tba  late  dUcoverles and  improveftienta on  n- 
n\  affairs.*'— Pe  ins'ilvania  Enquirer, 

•*  Is  In  all  re'peeti  very  cr-d  table  to  the  editor  and  hia  nnmernoseorresrondentii;  among 
whom,  we  rec  •giiiz'j  llin  n  una  of  n  ver  il  of  'ha  « principal  amateurs  aud  practical  boiti- 
cuilurhtsof  the  C4Hin'ry.*  **— PAi'o^e/pAia  Hrporter. 

"  Fl  led  with  ai»ie  nrtlc'ea,  well  c-  Icitbifed  to  advance  the  tclence.  to  tbe  idvancemeot  of 
which  it  i4  d ^voted.*'— fitwtoa  Morning  PoU, 

TYi's  following  resuluilun  waa  passed  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  Yotk  Horticultural  So- 
ciety;— 

"  MuoUd,  Tbat  tbe  New  Vork  Horticultural  Society  ball  witb  pleacure  rbe  appevanc* 
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of  Horey'p  Magnzine  of  HortlcQitnre,  w  a  work  hishly  erpdllahk  to  the  hoittcottnnl  tsleat 
of  the  countiy,  and  that  the  Society  will  subicrihe  to  the  work." 

**  Its  paffea  evincB  tnlents  and  capacity  in  Its  editor,  for  th"  interesting  dntlee  which  d»» 
tolve  upon  him  in  the  munag.'ineni  thereof."'— ^iRcrteaii  F4trmer, 

<*  Neally  printed,  and  conducted  with  great  ability.— "Satiiniay  Cowier^  PkUad, 

<(  We  know  not  the  mf^asore  of  support  obtained  for  this  workj  but  of  one  thing  we  art 
certain,  that  if  it^  puronage  corra-ponds  with  its  merits,  th«rn  it  U  well  sustained,  for  it  «■ 
most  certainly  a  meritdrioiis  work.  The  friends  of  liorUcniiurK  and  fli'ricultnre  owe  it  to 
thnniS4r]ve<i— to  the  sc'ence — to  tite  country— to  extend  to  it  a  generous  and  liberal  suppott, 
that  it  may  take  deep  mot  and  flourish."— FanRer>«  Cab  meL 

'*  We  h  <ve  just  received  the  November  number  of  this  very  interestint  and  ahly  coa- 
dacted  work,  which  ban  reached  iia  fifth  volume.  Its  mechanicnl  execution  is  still  kept 
vp,  and  its  contents  are  highly  valuable."— PAi/«{e/pikia  Saturday  CJirenide 

«  A  useful  and  very  popular  work,  deserving  of  Uie  attention  of  those  who  delight  In  the 
flower  gnrden.  It  {■<  editeil  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  w  ell  known  for  his  nntir^ 
ing  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  science  of  borticu  ture."— /Ai/arfe/pAta  Gazette, 

CO"  Subscriptions  for  the  Magnzine  received,  and  gpecimensof  the 
work  seen,  at  the  Book  Stores  of  C.  C.  Little  &  Co.;  Otis,  Broader* & 
Co.,  and  at  the  Seed  Store  of  the  publishers,  Uovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  at 
the  office  of  the  publisher,  I.  Post,  88  Bowery,  N.  York;  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing aorentsin  other  cities: — D.Landreth  &  Co.,  and  Hirst  &  Dreer, 
Philadelphia;  J.  F.  Cnllan,  Washington,  D.  C;  R.  Sinclair  &  Co, 
Bhltiinore  ;  John  C.  Hull,  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio;  J. 
Mount,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Wm.  Thorburn,  Albany:  M.  B.  Bateham, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  F.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass.;  G.  H.  Carleton&  Co.» 
Lowell,  Mass-;  J.  F.  Shores  &  Son,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  and  by  all 
the  principal  seedsmen  in  the  country, 
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POilBLE  DAHLIAS. 

Horey  &  Co. 

7  Jtterchants  Row^  {near  State  St.)  Boston^ 

Inform  their  Friends,  and  all  amateurs  and  lovers  of  the 
Dahlia,   that  they  have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
the  country.     Di-y  Roots  will  be  ready  for  sale,  after  the  10th  of 
October,  and  can  be  packed  for  exportation  to  any  part  of  the 
Union. 

The  collection  embraces  all  the  most  choice  and  rare  varieties 
selected  from  the  catalogues  of  the  greatest  growers  in  London, 
and  includes  the  beautiful  and  novel  new  striped  one,  (Striata 
formosissima,)  which  has  been  so  much  admired.  Selections  of 
various  colors  may  be  made  from  our  annual  catalogue,  which 
will  be  furnished  gratis,  on  application 

A  liberal  discount  made  when  a  dozen  or  more  are  taken. 

\*  The  trade  supplied  gn  the  most  liberal  termd. 

Oct.  1,  1839. 
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XraW  fll  CHOICE  nowBR  s 

For  1S40. 

Comprising    assortments    of    beautitM 

Gerntan  ttsters,    Balsams,   Mtocket 

MjarkspurSf  Stocks,  Zinnias 

Uollyhoeks,   4*c.   4'c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Hovey  &  Co., 

If o.  7  merchants  Roir,  n«tr  State  Street, 


Our  collection  of  Flower  Seeds  comprises  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive assortments  of  choice,  rare  and  beautiful  kinds.  The 
Double  Asters  and  Rocket  Larkspurs  were  saved  with  the  great- 
est care  and  attention,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  splendor.  In 
addition  to  those  which  have  been  raised  by  ourselves,  we  have 
received  by  the  very  late  arrivals  from  London,  all  the  new  va- 
rieties worth  cultivating,  which  are  to  be  obtained.  The  fol- 
lowing assortments  and  list  of  kinds  is  subjoined. 

Assortments  of  Seeds  to  be  had  in  separate  facxets. 

8  splendid  varieties  of  Double  German  Asters,  in  separate  packages,    50  cts. 
8       "  "  Double  Balsams,  in  boxes,      «  «  60    « 

8       "  "  Ten  Week  Slocks 50    " 

4        "  "  Rocket  Larkspurs 25    « 

20  fine  assorted  annuals,  in  neat  boxes,.     .    .    .• 100   '' 


Price  per  pnper 
Cent«. 

Aster,  fine  mixed  German     .  12^ 

—  superb  dark  blue     .     .    .  12i| 

—  —     light  blue  .    .    .     .  12j 

—  —     dark  red    ....  12j 

—  —     rose 12J 

—  —     white    .    .    .    -    .  12J 

—  —     ash  grey        .    .    .  I2j 
.«-    —     red  &  white  striped  12j 

—  —     blue  &:  white  striped  12| 

—  fine  new  Globe  ...  6 
•—  early  Dwarf  German  .  6 
•—    common  double      ...  6 

Alonsoa  grand  ifiora   .     .     .     .  12|| 

Auricula,  choice  mixed  colors  12i| 

Balsam,  fine  mixed    ....  6 

—  fctiperb  double  scarlet      .  12} 

—  —    —    rose     ....  12J 
—    —    —    purple      .    .     .  12} 

—  —    —    striped     .    .    •  12} 
— '    — .    —    camellia 

flowered,  white  12} 


Prlca  per  paper. 
Cent*. 
Balsam,  superb  double  scarlet 

spotted     ....    12} 

—  —    —    purple  spotted  .     12} 

—  —    —    crimson  spotted     12} 

—  —    —    mottled,  extra   .    12} 

Bartonia  aurea 12} 

CandytuA,  common  puiple  .    .      6 

—  —       white  .    .      6 
*—           new  white     ...      6 

—  new  Rocket  white,  extra  .      6 

Chryseis  Cfocea 6 

Caichfly,  large  clustered     .    .      6 

—  many-flowered   .    .      6 
Canterbury  Bell,  double       .    .    12} 
Coreopsis  tinctoria      ....      6 

—  Drummondii,  fine      .      6 

—  atrosangninea  ...      6 
CoUinsia  bicolor 6 

—  heterophylla,  nen  ^Jm$  12} 
Commelina  ccelestis    ....      6 
Calandrinia  discolor  ....      6 


Advtrtmng  Sheet  of  the 


Price  per  paper. 

CteOtt. 


Calaadrinia  gran  di  flora 
•—  speciosa  .     .    . 

Clarkia  elegans  rosea,  double 
-^     pulchella  alba     .    . 

Clintonia  elegans  .... 

Calceolaria,  fine  mixed 

Calampelis  scaber      .    .    . 

Cladanthus  arabicus  .     .    . 

Dahlia,  extra  fine  double,  from 
named  flowers     .    .    . 

£atoca  viscida,  fine  blue     . 
—    multitlora    .... 


6 
6 
6 
6 

124 

124 

6 

6 

124 

124 

6 

Erysimum  Feroffskyanum,  new  124 
Gilia  alba  cserulea,  new       .    .      0 
Gaillardia  picta,  new  and  fine      124 
Heartsease,  superb  kinds  (rom 

the  collection  of  S.  Walker       25 
Helicrysum  roacranthum, (beau- 
tiful)     124 

Hollyhocks,  8  beautiful  colors       6 
Jacobsa,  fine  double  purple    .      6 

Iioasa  aurantiaca 6 

Lobelia  gracilis 6 

Lotus  jacobseus,  very  dark  I24 

Larkspur,  Dwarf  Rocket,  mixed     6 

—  fine  blue  ....  6 
.^  —  porcelain ...  6 
...          ..  white  ....      6 

—  —   rose     ....      6 

—  tall  branch'g,  mixt,  dble  6 

—  Unique,  striped  .    .    I24 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus    .    .      6 

—  densiflorus  ...  6 
Lasthenia  califomica      ...      6 

MaWa  miniata 6 

Mimuluses,  fine,  mixed  .    .    .  I24 

—     moschatus,  (fragrant)  I24 
Malope  grandlflora  6 

—  —  new  white .  6 
Marygold,  extra  fine  sorts  .  .  6 
Nemophila  atoroaria,  fine    .    .      6 

—  insignis     ....      6 
Kolana  atriplicifolia   ....    I24 
Nigella  hispanica 6 


Frice  per  paper 
Cents. 


mixed 


Oxyura  chrysantbemoides  .    . 
Petunia,  fine  crimson      .    .    . 

—  white 

—  mixed  sorts   .... 
Phlox  Drummondii,  6  varieties 
Polyanthus,  fine  mixed  colors 
Picotee  pink,  choice, mixed 
Rudbeckia  amplexicauUs    .    . 
Rodanthe  Manglesii  . 
Schizanthus  Hookeri  . 

—  retusus    . 

—  Priestii 

—  Graham! 

—  humilis 
Sweet  scented  Stevia 
Sweet  Alyssum      .    . 
Sweet    Scabious,   fine 

colors     .... 
Sphxnogyne  speciosa 
Stocks,  mixed  kinds  .' 

—  scarlet       .     . 

—  new  German 

—  Russian     .    . 

—  scarlet  firompton    .    . 

—  giant  Brompton  .  . 
Thunbergia  alata  alba  .  .  . 
Tropsolum  venustum     .    .    . 

—  atrosanguineum     . 

—  peregrinum,or  canary 
bird  flower;  a  beauti- 
ful and  rare,  and  rap- 
id growing  climber 

Verbena  Tweedieana 

—  Arraniana    . 

—  Aubletia 

—  venosa     .    . 

—  incisa      .    . 

—  chamsdrifolia 
Wallflower,  new  lilac  . 

—       yellow 
Zinnia  elegans,  white 

—  —       scarlet 

—  —        purple 

—  —       rosea 


^^ 

6 

6 

25 

6 

124 

6 
124 
6 
6 
6 

6 

124 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

25 
6 
6 


124 

25 

25 

6 

6 
25 
25 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


In  addition  to  these,  all  the  older  and  well  known  varieties  may  be  obtained* 


Ctarden,    Grass,   and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
•tgriculturat  Implements,  Jte. 

We  are  agents  for  Hovey's  Patent  Hat  Cutter,  and  Veo- 
STABLE  Cutter,  two  of  the  most  superior  machines  yet  invented 
for  those  purposes. 

Seeds,  tools,  plants,  &c.  packed  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Boston,  May  8,  1840. 
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DOUBLE  DAHLIAS, 

GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

Horey  &  Co. 

7  Jtrerchants  RoWy  {near  State  St.)  Boston. 


In  offering  the  following  choice  Dahlias  for  sale,  we  take  the 
opportunity  to  state,  that  our  collection  embraces  one  of  the  most 
splendid  assortments  in  the  country.  All  the  finest  new  yarie- 
ties  were  imported  last  season,  and  many  of  them  have  proved 
beautiful  prize  flowers.  At  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions 
of  the  Dahlia,  held  at  the  Conservatory  attached  to  the  Public 
Garden,  in  October  last,  where  all  the  greatest  growers  exhibit** 
ed,  our  flowers  obtained  the  two  highest  prizes. 

The  following  list  embraces  only  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
varieties;  but  all  the  old  and  well  known  kinds  can  be  supplied 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices,  many  of  them  in  dry  roots,  and 
others  in  plants  delivered  in  May. 

FMt. 

Beauty  of  the  North,  (Htdley^s)  fine  rosy  purple, 

beautiful  show  flower,  4 

Birmingham  Victor,  (Hodge^s)  crimson,  well  cup- 
ped, 4 
Blandina,  (Dray's)  very  fine  white,  4 
Cambridge  Hero,  (  fV%dnatl*s)  fine  dark  maroon, 
well  up  in  the  centre,  cupped  petals,  excellent 
show  flower,  and  of  a  majestic  habit,                 6  *'  7— - 
Conductor,   (Wtdnall's)   fine  purple,   good  size, 

round  and  full,  and  fine  cupped  petals,  3 

Conqueror  of  Europe,  fine  large  blush,  shaded 

with  pink,  4 

Countess  of  Mansfield,  fine  white,  show  flower,      4 
Diadem  of  Flora,  dark  crimson,  4  " 

Duchess  of  Richmond,  orange  shaded  with  pink, 

splendid  flower,  4  "  5'— 

Eva,  (Foster's)  blush  white,  fine  cupped  petals, 

excellent  show  flower,  3  to 

Glory,  (Douglas's)  fine  large  scarlet,  4  " 

Golden  Sovereign,  fine  bright  yellow,  5  '* 
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Grand  Purple,  (Lawson^e)  fine  purple,  4  *' 

Hope,  or  Metropolitan  Rose,  novel  rose,  excellent 

show  flower,  4  '* 

Horatio,  ( IVidnatl^s)  bright  purple,  cupped  petals, 

excellent  show  flower,  B  " 

King  of  the  Dahlias,  (  ff  %dtiall*8)  white,  edged  with 

purple,  3  *' 

Lady  Sondes,  fCox^s)  beautiful  primrose,  distinctly 
edged  with  rose,  cupped  petals,  excellent 
shape,  good  show  flower,  4  **  5 — 

Lady  William  Powlett,  bright  lilac,  cupped  petals, 
of  an  exquisite  shape,  decidedly  the  best  flow- 
er in  its  class,  4  ^* 

Marquis  of  Lothian,  (GoodaWs)  ruby  crimson,  fine 

cupped  petals,  excellent  shape- and  habit,  4  '* 

Maria  Edge  worth,  primrose,  tipped  with  lilac,  cup- 
ped petals,  3  '* 

Marshal  Soult,  (Elphinstone^s)  fine  shaded  crimson, 

beautiful  form,  4  to 

Mrs.  Rushton,  fine  white,  tipped  with  bright  rose, 

free  bloomer,  5  " 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  (  fVidnalVa)  rich  dark  crimson,  ex- 
quisitely shaded  with  rosy  purple.  This  flower 
still  proves  itself  to  be  superior  to  any  in  its 
class  for  habit,  shape,  and  color,  3  " 

Perfection,  (HedUy^s)  dark  maroon,  well  cupped 
petals,  fnll  centre,  very  globular,  abundant 
bloomer,  superior  show  flower,  3 

Premier,  (Hotoman^a)  fine  cupped  yellow,  3 

Rienzi,   ( fVldnalVs)    crimson,    elegantly  shaded 

with  dark  puce,  cupped  petals,  fine  show  flower,  3  " 

Royal  Standard,  rosy  crimson,  excellent  shape, 

good  show  flower,  4  **  5— 

Rival  Sussex,  dark  puce,  fine  show  flower,  4  ''  5'— 

Rival,  ( Tkompson^a)  dark  purpk,  good  show  flower,  3  ** 

Sarah,  (Brown's)  pure  buflf,  fine  cupped  petals,       4  ^* 

Splendissima,  (Mman'e)  fine  purple,  good  show 

flower,  4  " 

Striata  formosissima,  beautifully  striped  like  a  car- 
nation, fine  form,  5  "  6— 

Suflblk  Hero,  dark  maroon,  cupped  petals,  and 
superb  show  flower,  4 

Topaz,  (Girlinor*8)  fine  golden  yellow,  beautiful 
shape,  excellent  show  flower,  4 

Unique,  (AnsdVa)  light  yellow,  tipped  with  red, 
excellent  shape,  beautiful  and  superior  show 
flower,  3  " 

Zolermio,  (Pre«»/«y'«)  yellow,  fine  form,  3  " 

ICT*  A  sheet  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  gratie. 
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